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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


N this present issue THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has endeavored to place 
before the musical public of the 
American nation a map of the musi- 
cal situation as it exists, showing at 
one time and in one place, as has 

never hitherto been attempted, an ap- 

proximate condition of present musical 

development and the future possibilities of 
music in this country. The scheme is a gigantic 
one, and the presentment of this National issue does 
not claim to be more than a faithful and effective 
synopsis of the partial workings of so vast a territory. 

The prolific detail of the ground remains to be ex- 

hausted, outlying quarters have yet to be explored, 

and this, with the development rationally anticipated 
from the impetus given by this edition, shall form the 
sequel of our enterprise. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER has always made a 
strenuous and consistent struggle for the establish- 
ment of nationalization in music. It has sought to 
rouse the musical people of this country to a sense of 
their own just value and toa clear-sighted appreciation 
of the ultimate possibilities to which they might 
attain. It has endeavored to incite union of feeling 
and action in music—the sympathetic correspondence 
on one energetic platform which should mean strength. 
Its appeal, however, for cohesion in musical purpose 
could not be concentrated effectually without such an 
exceptional enterprise in journalism as this National 
edition represents—an enterprise decided upon by this 
paper after serious deliberation as the one fruitful 


initial movement which miqht be made in a potential 


and neglected cause. 


Our efforts to rouse a supine community have been 
made with unflagging regularity and zeal, but the 
situation has been a stagnant one. The vitality of 
one section of the continent has been a dead letter to 
the other. There have been activity and large possi- 
bility operating in one corner, while another, with 
inherent power perhaps as important, has lain dead 
for want of due self-consciousness and encouragement, 
There has been no level, impartial exposition made 
whereby the vital section might compare itself with a 
dormant equal in possibility, or the equal in possibility 
arouse itself to its inherent capacity to stand on level 
ground with the more prominent achievement. The 
various operative centres of the United States of 
America have not stood face to face with each other. 
One half the country has been ignorant or oblivious 
of the doings of the other. There has been no mutual 
spirit, no true musical fraternity, no desire to weld 
forces together with vigorous national purpose. Each 
section of this continent of promise has allowed 
itself to drop into a_ sluggish satisfaction, with 
ambition bounded by its locale and no large spirited 
desire to step forth into national competition with its 
fellows. 

The situation has been more deplorable than 
blamable. The country has simply not been able to 
know itself. The territory has been too wide for 
comparative purpose and the youth of the nation too 
timorous to appraise itself judicially. No veracious 
opportunity has ever afforded itself for the entire mu- 
sical forces of this country to collect themselves side 
by side and place to the test their weakness or their 
strength. The inspiration of competition has never 


had a chance to exist, all enthusiasm has been purely 
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sectional or still-born, there has been no combination 
of effort the large country over, none of that unity 
which might beget the survival of the fittest. 

By the survival of the fittest only can this country 
learn to characterize itself. The evolution from na- 
tional combination will alone create the label for 
American music. Through intimate and sympathetic 
exchange only can we learn to understand ourselves, 
and we have been living on terms of distance from each 
other. There has been no confident finger raised to 
point out a national movement, no means of conven- 
tion has been enabled to be suggested whereby the 
nation might lay its finger on its own pulse. So long 
as the numerous centres of this country continued 
their workings on present lines—each location a little 
capital unto itself—the hope of nationalization in music 
could never have birth. Music in America has stood 
with its valuable elements scattered in impotent dif- 
fusion, uncertain as to its own potentiality in concrete 
form. It has not been struggling with its own apathy 
to national forceful combination, it has lived in its 
uncertainty and been settling down more and more 
hopelessly year upon year into a lethargy of non- 
comparative existence. 

With nothing from the State for its encourage- 
ment, no institution of established stability to certifi- 
cate it, the lack of national spirit in music does not 
present a situation for unqualified rebuke. Some in- 
dividual means for the improvement of things have 
been evaded ; there might have been incidental flashes 
of energy on the part of some musicians to light up 
the means to the end, but the positive illumination of 
the path to culmination had necessarily to be con- 
stituted in some large enterprise, some practical move- 
ment by which the full scope of the situation could be 
viewed by all musicians and from all points at one 
and the same time. 

This is what THE MUSICAL COURIER has 
accomplished in the present National issue. It has 
taken a comprehensive survey of some important mu- 
sical territory, compiled the histories of its musicians 
from certain centres of influence and placed them side 
by side in view of themselves and of each other. 

For the first time in the history of American 
music a body of American musicians can take a 
prompt and accurate survey of themselves, their pos- 
sible affiliations and their opportunities en masse. 


They can review the entire field at a comparative 
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glance, see for themselves the stimulus to national 
organization which it affords and measure the power 
of their own participation to the needed national issue. 
The law of every day that things do not stand still, 
that where they are not pressing forward they are 
most surely retrograding, is insistently applicable in 
the American situation in music. There has been no 
concentration to an end, the American musician has 
not been animated to any climacteric purpose. The 
one climax toward which to urge forward is involved 
in the spirit of nationalization in music, and, this 
neglected, the field of pregnant possibility must natur- 
ally consume itself in dry rot. 

Something has to be urged. The ground is rich 
in quality and prodigal in resource. The nation has 
to bear its individual fruit as a nation and not as a 
hybrid assimilator of the fruit of other nations. The 
product of other nations is welcome and may always 
find its opportunity of enthusiastic encouragement and 
support in this country, but we must not stand still to 
admire. America must push strenuously forward 
to her own national ends, the while she admits besides 
her own product the virtuous national ends attained 
by others. There is room for all, but first and above 
all must come the nation for the nation. 

This journalistic effort has taken enterprise and 
enthusiasm, but the cause is one which this journal 
has long fostered with care, and upon which it has 
determined to focus its energies until the necessary 
goal shall have been reached. 

The stimulus, the key to the final evolution, is 
here provided after a manner only possible to a news- 
paper of energy and influence, such as THE MUSICAL 
COURIER has been constituted. Its years of faith- 
ful ambition to the highest interests of music, its 
determination to maintain in the forefront the Ameri- 
can musician, its claims on the appreciation and 
reward of American artists in their just relation to 
foreign importation, have been internationally recog- 
nized as movements of acumen and enterprise, which 
here focused are destined to induce the essential 
national results. The way has been thrown open 
wide as experience and journalistic venture can make 
it for the musicians of this country to view the 
proper standard, rally their forces, combine in their 
energetic purpose, and see to it with their might that 
the nation of music which they represent may come 


into her own. 
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EDWARD A. MACDOWELL. 


Eminent American Composer and Chief of Department of Music, Columbia University, New York. 
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Hids to Mrtists’ Success. 


YLTHOUGH I am not a 
paper man, nor an artist, yet | 
am a man who has made a suc- 
cess of a business life by strict 
adherence to sound business 
principles. I think | know what 
reason and common sense mean 


news- 


—justice also. 

I am by chance situated so 
that 1 see an immense amount 
of what goes on in the relations existing be- 
tween artists and newspapers, and I assure you 
were I the owner or the editor of a paper conse- 
crated to the work of artists there would be an en- 
tirely different condition of things from that which 
exists. 

The great loss that I see daily coming to the 
newspaper man and to the artist is largely, let me 
say, due to misunderstanding; rather misconception 
on both sides. There is, as I see it, an absolute lack 
of conception on the part of artists as to the 
province, possibility and power of the paper on 
which they might count for three-fourths of their 
success were the relations properly handled. 

As things are to-day there exists between the 
average musician, for example, and the musical 
paper a sort of tacit or rather a vague and unde- 
fined resistance almost antagonism. Not so far as 
reading of its pages is concerned, but in regard to 
making use of its pages as an aid to advancement. 

Not only is this so, but there is on the part of 
the would-be artist an insistent and wholly unjust 
imposition, or rather series of impositions on good 
nature, such as, let me assure you once more, were 
I the editor or owner of a paper, would by no means 
have a chance to exist. 

Take a few cases in point. 

Here is an artist, for example, who goes to a cer- 
On arrival he 
wonderful 

By and 


tain town to establish himself there. 
is astonished to find himself and his 

talents wholly unknown and unasked for. 
reading a certain jour- 
There is 


by he finds people generally 
nal which treats of subjects 
his chance. 

He goes to the editor of 


akin to his. 


that paper, shows him 
yards and pounds of printed and written statements 
as to his work, and coolly asks that this with sun- 
dry pictures, &c., be printed, and that successive 
statements be kept up in regard to him until he is 
thoroughly known and appreciated as he deserves 
to be. This he points out to be the editor’s duty 
and the prime source of interest to his readers! 

The editor examines, discusses, advises, aids and 
suggests. The man is delighted and continues 
piling his recommendations upon the corner of the 
table, with directions as to their printing, &c. The 
editor finally asks him if he has the intention of 
placing some sort of announcement in the paper to 
remain definitely, so as to give him standing in the 
paper and acquaintance among its clients. 

Oh, yes, anything to get him known; he must 
be known! 

The editor tells him that such an announcement 
can be made on such a page for so much; else- 
where for so much, &c., according to the value of 
the position and the amount of space required. The 
amount named is a purely nominal one to help 
and encourage a beginner. 

The man turns blue, white and red. 


What's 


By JOHN W. FAIRMAN. 


that!—money—he to pay—he, an artist, a great 
artist, to pay money—to buy the grace and favor of 
a newspaper—to bribe a paper to favor him! Not 
much, indeed! He gathers up his papers, and in 
high dudgeon, declaring he will make known abroad 
the rascally doings of newspapers, stalks forth into 
mid-air! 

Another one, a foreigner, when he arrives at this 
place, declares insolently that he did not come to 
this country to pay his money to newspaper offices ; 
he came to take it back with him to his own coun- 
try, and he wished the newspaper man to under- 
stand that! 

Another, after dilating for an hour or more upon 
the exceptional artistic merits of his wife, for whom 
he is manager, insists upon the value to her of regu- 
lar monthly insertions, a regular organized boom, 
with pictures and photograph attachments. 

At the close of the exposition he draws close to 
the editor's chair, and with sundry smiles and winks 
and a you-don’t-catch-this-bird air coolly informs 
him: 

“Of course you know I am up to your newspaper 
tricks and dodges (sic), but you are too shrewd a 
business man to imagine for an instant that I am 
Not I. You don’t 
get one red cent out of me, old boy; not a cent! 

“But all this stuff has got to be printed just the 
same! I have 
spent my fortune on her—got to get it back! And 
she’s the greatest artist that ever drew breath any 
way, and the editor will see it for himself and be de- 


going to be taken in by them. 


This woman has got to be boomed! 


lighted, so he will! !” 

And with sundry more nods and squeezes of ol: 
boy’s hand that man goes off with himself highly 
delighted at his astuteness. 

Just look at that! In the name of business com 
mon sense and justice review and ponder upon 
these cases just as they read, for they are taken 
from life! 

Another great singer writes to know if she can 
have some three or four portraits printed in char- 
acter and at home, her theatre, dressing rooms, her 
study, several letters treating of her successes and 
future intentions, and also that a reporter be sent 
to her coming début. All of this treating of a 
“prima donna” is destined to procure interest and 
entertainment for his readers, and hence its own 
recompense! 

The editor in reply suggests the probable cost 
for such engravings, for space, &c. 

She flies to her mother, the open letter in her 
hand. 

“Got him this time. Here 
we have him. Actual offer of money arrangement! 
Actual mention of sums to be paid. Just as if I were 
Now then let him ever 


Caught him nicely. 


a race horse or a voter! 
dare say a word against my singing or my work in 
any way and I'll have him up for blackmail! T hold 
this letter as evidence. Ah ha, I’m a good business 
woman, I tell you. _T know how to deal with these 
rascals: they don’t catch me!” 

And she really feels all she says, and remains in 
the most dense obscurity as to the situation. 

Another great artist orders, or has ordered, which 


amounts to the same thing, most extensive and ex- 
pensive advertising of all kinds—articles, cards, an 
nouncements, portraits, &c.-everything except 


criticism, of course. 


As everything has to be done 


in the best style, the portraits, plates, &c., to be 
sent to the great artist’s painter to be verified, &c.. 
all at the editor’s expense, and as the paper is sent 
the length and breadth of two continents, the latter 
must lose heavily at the rate agreed upon. 

The result, of course, carried on wings like this 
isa phenomenal success. This superior advertising 
was backed of course by merit, but had the tour 
née been made without this exceptional and power- 
ful aid it would have been the average legitimate 
artistic success and nothing more. 

But at the close the artist repudiates his contract, 
declares it impossible that anything in regard to 
him should ever be paid for, and denounces the 
editor as a master of blackmail! Not only this, but 
in possession of a gilt-edged social position as re 
sult of that editor’s splendid aid, he carries a number 
of minds with him, many of whom till a long time 
after never come to a knowledge of the real truti 
of the case or of the injustice done to the newspaper 
man. 

An ambitious instrumentalist uses incessantly his 
friends as cat’s-paws with an editor to get him io 
read his notices and make continual mention of his 
goings and comings, his concerts and successes. 
The editor bears this nobly, thinking, as the man is 
young and talented, to give him a good start, and 
naturally later on he will become in turn a friend 
and supporter of the paper \fter a year or sy 
when, largely by the paper's aid, this instrumentalist 
has gained a place for himself and is prospering, 
the editor one day asks one of the still assiduous 
friends if X is even a subscriber of the paper. 

“You tell your editor I'll be d dif I subscribe 
for his or any other paper. [ buy no man’s favor: 
I go on my merits!” is the indignant response of 
this talented and just young man. 

“Oh, you know you have mortally offended X,” 
said the friend who bore the courteous message. 
“He is one of those fine-haired, high-strung fellows. 
He cannot hear of money in connection with his 
work!” 

Yet to my certain knowledge that high-strung, 
fine-haired young man knows to a penny the value 
of “his house” before he puts his hands on a Chopin 
bar in a concert room, even to deducting the “dead 
head chairs,” as he makes his bow before them 
He is willing enough to use the paper but not will- 
ing to pay for the advantages he is more than will 
ing to accept. 

He is ina way not to blame; that part of his edu 
cation has been neglected. 

“Ah, do come to my concert. Oh, yes, you must 
It will give me so much pleasure to have you!” in 
sists another. 

And what if it does! 
a carriage, discomfort, disturbance, loss of time. 


\nd for 


? 


Because it is to her “a pleasure”: 


To go to her concert means 


giving up of other things for that editor. 
what or for why? 
Why a pleasure? 
write a half column filled with eulogies of her play- 
ing, her singing, &c., to build her up, to put her on 
her feet and to keep her there. In addition to per- 
sonal derangement she is to use paper which he 
has bought, ink which he has paid for, printers who 
are salaried, all for her good. Yet she does not 
pay one cent toward the sustenance of the paper- 

never has—does not read it, does not subscribe for 
it, and strangest of all does not even blush when 


Because she expects that he shall 
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she blandly informs me of the fact. In fact she 
smiles and radiates as though she expected me to 
applaud the statement as a noble and immortal 
truth. She no doubt prides herself upon it. 

Another, with the gift of language highly de- 
veloped, spends an hour dilating upon the genius of 
son or daughter, how it first appeared, what sacri- 
tices have been made, his or her unheard of praises 
by celebrated people, and the hopeless poverty of 
the family, which must be aided. 

A concert is to be given with that intention, So 
poignant have been the appeals and so accented the 
complete and exceptional genius of the young per- 
son that although accustomed to such traps the 
editor, in the sincere hope each time of coming 
upon a real genius, goes to the concert and hears- 
the most wooden of players, the most common 
place of singers. 

That woman comes first to prepare the way, sec- 
ond to bring the tickets, third to talk over the con- 
cert, fourth te get copies of the paper “with it in,” 
and happy the editor who escapes without a letter 
on top of all expressing astonishment at the lack of 
enthusiasm, the little space given, the absence of 
the program, or of the social features of the “great 
concert,” while in the same paper performances by 
XN and Y, wholly inferior, have much more given 
them. 

No living editor of a music paper would dare say 
to that woman in reply: 

“But, Madame, X and Y have been in the family 
uf the paper for years, contributing to its support by 
subscription, cards, loyalty, friendship. They rep- 
resent hundreds of dollars yearly to the paper by 
sustained mechanical advertising, not to speak of 
their moral influence. It is but reasonable that 
they should receive more attention at our hands 
than you, a complete stranger, who demand all and 
give nothing!” 

What a hue and cry would be raised if ever an 
editor found the courage to express that in so many 
words. 

“Oh, the monster! the blackmailer! bribed, if you 
please, by money! Repudiates art; real, actual, 
high art (represented by son or daughter) for 
money. Oh-h-h! 

No; no editor dare even have the courage to 
speak the truth that way. 

Just the same is it not a truth? Is it not reason- 
able, just, sensible, inevitable? Does not each family 
each church, each club, each society protect, sus 
tain and care for its particular members? 

In every department of life this tacit law of re- 
quital is observed openly except in the editor's 
sanctum. He alone is to be a public benefactor 
or an ogre, 

Well, were | an editor these things would not be 

The group of charming singers who come pre- 
senting one another and asking that something nice 
be put in the paper about them; the prima donna en 
voyage, who wants her successes chronicled so that 
she may climb to greater heights through it; the 
débutant, who insists on the importance of the oc- 
casion, and the pupil, who urges that her teacher 
must be brought forward, and that now, for the 
first time, the paper has the chance to do something 
for vocal art and for the guidance of pupils in the 
one, only true way—all these are delightful, artistic 
creatures in blissful unconsciousness of any other 
rights or necessities existing in the world except 
their own. 

They should one and all be instructed in the laws 
of the other side. 

Another pleads that she has never had anything 
whatever to do with the press, she knows nothing 
at all about such things and does not want to; she 
leaves all that vulgar side of things to tricksters 
and charlatans. She never sees a reporter, never 
talks to a correspondent or reads a musical journal, 
but in the name of art and for the sake of art you 
ought to do this—whatever it is—for only in this 
way is art made to prosper and false effort de 


throned. She does not sce the absurdity of her 
position. She cannot. She simply sees something 
that she wants, and she wants to have it for nothing. 
lhere is not a butcher, grocer or bootmaker who 
would do as much, nor would anyone ever dream ot 
asking him. Yet they feel not the lightest hesita- 
tion in asking alms of an editor, simply because they 
have never thought, nobody has ever taught them, 
and they do not realize their position in regard to 
the printing world. | repeat were | an editor they 
would be flatly informed. 

“lam an artist arrived,” says one, “and there- 
fore | cannot be expected to pay money for any- 
thing an editor can do for me.” 

‘Lhen, nly friend, don't ask the editor to do it! 
If anything is of value to you it is worth remunera- 
tion. That is a strict and universal rule in busi- 
ness, one understood by all (not for criticism, of 
course, not that, but to be in some way on relations 
with the paper that shall entitle to consideration 
at the hands of a business concern.) 

“Lam an artist not arrived. | cannot be expected 
tu pay for help from a paper. 1 need my money for 
clothes and music books and teachers.” 

Why not ask the people who have those other 
things to give them to you free. Because you know 
better. You are brought up to respect these peo- 
ple’s rights. You are brought up to beg, borrow 
and steal of your editor. A newspaper is a benevo- 
lent institution, created and sustained for your ex- 
press advantage. You hand in your recommenda- 
tions as “tickets” and sustenance is passed gener- 
ously out to you. Phat is all right of course. You 
never thought about that. 

“lam too well known to need advertising,” says 
the professor, who, nevertheless, invites four free 
correspondents to her auditions and sends accounts 
thereof to five more.” 

“A card is so horribly dear these hard times,” 
says a teacher who claims nevertheless that she has 
‘more than she can do.”” So also says another who 
squanders for tlowers, dresses, decorative valets and 
other things to give éclat to a concert, or for the 
engagement of artists foreign to the studio work to 
provide superficial aid to effect. She finds it dear 
to sustain her name and professional existence be- 
iore the world at large, to put her in touch with 
thousands of people regularly, to give her a real 
bank of resource from which to draw, yet she does 
not feel expense for all sorts of indirect and tem 
porary props, which are as insincere as they are 
restricted in influence. 

Another pins her faith to useless little circulars. 
which she can see with her own eves and handle 
with her own hands, which pass continually through 
the hands of the same circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances. She flatters herself that she is thus extend 
ing her acquaintance. Another is perfectly happy 
when a “commission” to a friend brings in a pupil 
once in a while, unconscious that she could at the 
same time appeal to thousands from which a hun- 
dred could as easily be drawn. 

Others when they subscribe for a paper imagine 
that this fact should give them control of para 
graphs, pages and columns at will, and moreover 
secure them immunity from anything like just 
criticism. They must receive naught but eulogies 
since they are subscribers! 

Just look for a moment at the logic of these peo- 
ple. When the editor sets a price on the space in 
his columns for a fixed announcement of fact they 
call it “bribery.” Yet they insist on uniform praise 
on the ground that they pay for card or subscription, 
thus placing the word “bribe” themselves upon the 
honest fact of supply and demand. 

There is no common sense whatever used in con- 
sideration of the subject. 

Worse yet, those people who want so much atten- 
tion on the ground of subscription want with it that 
such attention should exceed that of all others in the 
same line (especially if singing teachers.) Their 
idea is that they should be proclaimed the pre-emi- 


nents, to the exclusion of the others who, accord- 
ing to them, have “no merit.” 

Those who claim that being already recognized 
artists they must not be expected to pay a subscrip 
tion are strict enough in regard to giving away to 
other artists tickets to their concerts saying justly, 
“If they don’t pay who will?” 

Pupils who “beg” sustenance for their professors 
are another class who seem in absolute ignorance of 
the laws of commerce as applied to the workers in 
the musical world. They would have an entire sup 
plement printed in unstinted eulogy of their teach- 
ers if they had their way. And never the thought 
of the editor's monthly bills enters their devoted 
heads. Why should it? 

A large number of people, especially in France, 
commit the unpardonable crime against the creed 
of success by waiting till they have nothing before 
attempting to do anything. As long as they have 
two or three pupils they settle down happy and 
make no effort. This is as if in the midst of cook- 
ing the dinner one should allow the fire to go out. 

Another class say “Wait till | do something!” 
Neither is this sensible It requires systematic 
plan,consecutive arrangement, anticipation to build 
up a success. [For one who really means to enter 
into the race in earnest it is never too soon to com- 
mence, and it must be kept up in one way or another 
for all time. A word once in a while is not enough 
to stir, to arouse, to capture attention. It is not im- 
perative enough. 

Some, when they do decide to make a little ex- 
cursion into newspaper country first tie the editor's 
hands by lack of everything necessary to real suc- 
cess, and then hold him personally responsible for 
the results. They remain fifteen years without 
making a motion and then, after a few weeks, come 
around to know the result of their “enterprise,” and 
are disappointed if the material results are not up 
to their desires. 

They hold for nothing the extension of the knowl- 
edge of their existence in the world entire. rhey 
ignore the fact that every time the name is seen in 
print it is graven on thousands of minds, and that it 
is by being thus graven and reproduced that they 
and their work come to be remembered and con- 
sidered and thus lead inevitably to future results. 

They are incapable of understanding that a paper 
which is big, authoritative, powerful, has greater 
facility of sending forth their names into the world 
than a paper whose circulation is restricted to a cer- 
tain district. Without a horse and carriage a man 
cannot take you to the depot in one. When he has 
one he must charge you something for the fact and 
the money you save by not walking more than pays 
this expense. 

Most artists never question the circulation, they 
never think about it at all. They ask only if their 
friends have seen about them. A professor in Paris, 
confined to her studio and who neither reads nor 
thinks out of it, cannot be expected to know any- 
thing of life or its movement or vitality. How can 
such a person value the advantages of having her 
name seen simultaneously in Cape Town, San Fran- 
cisco, Cork, Paris and Belfast? She scarcely knows 
that such places exist. She cannot imagine a pape: 
with her name in it being read there. Give her the 
paper printed next door where she can see it, whose 
circulation is taken from the printing room back 
of the kitchen to the office back of the parlor by the 
maid-of-all-work, but which her friends and rela 
tives read and see, and tell her they have read and 
seen. That is what she appreciates, that is what 
she knows about, and it is quite natural she should 
feel so. But that does not add to her success, and 
so she continues to whine even while convinced that 
things must remain as they are. 

A singer of limited vision imagines when she 
sees her portrait in a window that the whole world 
is seeing and hearing and talking about her. She 
distributes a dozen assorted sizes in windows where 
she can see them and in the town whencé she came, 
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and she imagines her reputation and renown made 
and congratulates herself on—keeping out of the 
press! 

Some teachers, artists and pupils, too, find no 
good or advantage in a paper except what attaches 
to their particular personality. “What do you get 
from the paper, madame?” “Oh, | glance down to 
see my name; if it is not there I wait till next week. 
When I am too often disappointed I stop it.” 

“Pa says to stop the paper. He does not see 
Mary’s name any more,” ran a note that I saw lying 
on an editor’s desk one day this week. 

Some teachers, while leaning heavily upon thie 
paper, do not aid it by as much as sending in the 
information from their studios. They exact a cor- 
respondent continually upon the spot, and become 
surly if they do not have constant personal atten 
tion. 

In France especially there is an utter lack of in- 
telligence as to the laws governing advertising 
among musical workers. 

Their narrow and uninquiring mentality has as 
similated the one word “réclame” as covering the 
whole ground from subscription to criticism. This 
legendary word represents to them dishonesty, 
falsehood, art shame, trickery, “new world.” It is 
to them as the word “Barnum” is to us. They blush 
when they say it, never speak it without a gesture 
of contempt or a frown, and hide the fact if they 
make use of it. 

It does not mean to them what “advertising” 
does to us, a means to an end that may perfectly 
and tastefully and honestly accompany the highest 
order of merit, or may go alone, but which to pro- 
duce a success the two must go together. 

To them where réclame exists there cannot be 
merit; where merit is there cannot be réclame. 
That one could exist with the other is inconceiv- 
able to their unopened intelligence. That 
could aid the other is something they are incapable 
of receiving. To change this conviction, easier to 
blow up Hell Gate, for people cannot be reasoned 
out of what they have not been reasoned into. 

The idea is not thought of that the time was when 
genius existed on the earth in isolated peaks, and 
could so be seen that there was no need of calling 
attention to it, but that now when the ranks of 
talent have become vast and uniform, one who 
would rise out of it into a peak must—do some 
thing. 

It detracts nothing from the value of a dinner for 
tiie servant to announce that it is served. The re- 
past may be a superior or a very inferior one. The 
fact of announcement has nothing to do with the 
quality of either. One thing certain, without that 
announcement waiting people might die of hunger 
in one room and the dinner become cold and worth- 
less in the other without the intermediary of an- 
nouncement. And so exactly it is with advertising. 

Another great hindrance to material success 
among artists at Paris is a legendary idea of artistic 
modesty which exists among them. The idea is 
that work becomes dishonest the instant that the 
slightest effort is made toward making the worker 
known. artistic underlics the 
thought and a certain dignity attaches to it when 
the owner is consistent. 

A few there are who remain consistent to it by 
conviction. They remain hidden and unnoticed in 
their attics and cinquiémes, atrophied in sort, with- 
out desire for the outer life. But the majority of 
artist workers are far from this condition of hermit 
content. They talk it still, it is true, but I notice 
that the very instant one of them comes to have the 
least knowledge of how to go to work to make 
themselves known, and well known, too, they are 
more than ready to meet it half way. With the 
inajority I see this to be but a husk of a feeling that 
is fast losing ground. 

Many people of them who a few years ago 
thought they could not sleep out of Paris, are 
searching with all their might the road to Havre 


one 


suggestion 


and the possibility of entering it as speedily as pos- 
sible. But meantime this, must not be admitted, 
as the tradition of “modesty” still exists. So they 
only succeed in seeming insincere and pettifogging 
and interfering seriously with the worldly success 
they, every one of them, desire. 

Every day one may hear singing teachers, for 
example, complaining that foreign students who 
come to Paris troop inevitably toward a few cele- 
brated names, leaving the unknown ones of purer 
worth (meaning themselves) in the shade and in 
obscurity. 

How in the name of things reasonable do they 
expect strange pupils coming into a town to go to 
people of whose existence they never have heard? 
(Of course, in case people prefer their modesty and 
legendary timidity to frank success and progress, 
there is not a word to be said. Soit! Only in such 
case they should remain absolutely consistent, wh.ch 
in reality would mean never being seen or heard 
or having works known or heard; that is, become a 
hermit, a monk or a suicide. 

I see no reason why a paper should not declare 
in plain black and white just how things are and 
keep these truths before the eyes of their readers 
incessantly and continually, till they are distinctly 
comprehended by all. I see no reason why abso- 
lute frankness should not be maintained between 
two sets of people depending upon each other for 
support and advancement. 

I would have it openly and continuously stated: 

First—That a musical paper is not a benevolent 
institution, but a regular business concern; that 
whatever artistic spirit it may possess as a basis 
has nothing whatever to do with the vigorous and 
successful management of the paper, which, if it is 
not successful and vigorous, cannot benefit the 
people who count upon it for their advancement. 

I would repeat and insist and continue reiterating 
that the paper does not spring out of the earth nor 
drop down from the sky, but that it has to be cre- 
ated and sustained at a tremendous and ceaseless 
cost under the same laws as govern a big dry goods 
or ironware establishment. 

Its paper has to be bought and paid for, also its 
ink, its engraving, its covers, bands and designs, 
its plates and materials of all kinds. Its army of 
printers, proof readers, clerks, correspondents, its 
reporters, messenger boys,delivery wagons, the rent 
of the building—all, all must be paid for in dry, hard 
cash with persistent regularity, week by week, 
month by month. These expenses are enormous 
and inevitable, all the more so that the paper is 
thriving, prosperous, vigorous, and thus able to 
lift people out of obscurity, to help, to establish, to 
make known its clients. 

I would state and keep on stating in plain, un- 
varnished terms that people must not ask help or 
demand favors of a paper any more than they would 
beg, borrow or steal from a dry goods house or a 
library, and that the editor who would accede con- 
tinually to these expectations would soon put him- 
self in a position where he could benefit nobody. 
He would become powerless, paralyzed. 

I would next have it clearly understood that there 
were two departments of benefit in an artists’ paper: 
Mechanical advertising or statement of facts, and 
criticism, or expression of opinion, both of which 
are wholly distinct in mission and in management, 
wholly independent—one paid for, the other not. 

In between the two there is an immense domain 
of gratuitous mention of artists, of their goings and 
comings, their works, pupils, concerts, &c., all facts, 
actual facts and statement of facts without expres 
sion of opinion, which is of inestimable benefit to 
people in vitalizing and accenting the regular an- 
nouncement. Into this free domain it is but 
natural that “the family” of the paper should have 
the entrée. Why not? Much is done for outsiders, 
it is true, but who has first right to the privilege? 
This never occurs to many. Mechanical advertis- 
ing means the publishing of cards, announcements, 
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facts in regard to the artist’s work, which remain 
fixed and stationary, occupying space and being 
paid for at space rates, according to place, position, 
&c. It gives wings to the fact of the person’s ex- 
istence, work, location, &c., and keeps those facts 
flying over the face of the earth. Because he has 
the organized facilities to accomplish this which 
the artist does not and could not have, he pays for 
the privilege as he does for a seat in a railroad train 
or for a costume. 

That the department of criticism is wholly dis- 
tinct from this, independent of it, and involved 
in it in no way, shape or manner, cannot be too 
clearly or too frequently expressed, as the ignorance 
and misconception in regard to the matter are de- 
plorable and damaging to all parties concerned. 

While all sorts of helpful attentions may be be- 
stowed upon people on account of their relations 
with the paper, criticism cannot be made to depend 
upon them, else the value of both becomes reduced 
and the influence of the paper is mil. No independ- 
ent or authoritative paper can afford to give forth 
false criticisms, for upon these its authority and in- 
dependence rests, and upon these qualities in turn 
depends the paper’s value to its members in their 
extension. Both must work together. In business 
one bids for reputation by tendency as much as for 
gain by actual sale. .\ business man must hold con- 
fidence or his power departs. 

I would have it distinctly understood that criti- 
cism was not for sale,that money paid into the paper 
for mechanical advertisement was not “bribe,” and 
the payment of honest 


that the insistence 


debts incurred by artists was no “blackmail.” 


upon 


The owner of a paper has a right to collect his 


debts. 
There should be regular business contracts, le 


If he does not he cannot pay his own. 


gally drawn up between paper and artists, and in 
case of non-payment the paper should pursue its 
rights when it felt justified in so doing. An artistic 
paper must always labor under the disadvantage of 
being obliged to sustain many people who become 
failures. <All the why responsi- 
ble parties should not be allowed to shirk behind 
“great art” and dodge the payment of 


more reason 
the cloak of 
honest debt incurred, while pointing the finger of 
“artistic opinion” at the man who justly earned the 
money he demands. 

This regulated condition of things would not pre 
vent the aiding of real merit when unable to re- 
munerate. 
tend its favors where it sees fit. 
artistic paper is perfectly capable of discovering 


The paper is always at liberty to ex- 
An experienced 


for itself when this course is justified. 

A regularized business understanding does not, 
as many think, necessitate large expenditure. It 
only necessitates the thoughtfulness and considera- 
tion of the person who incurs it, whether small or 
large. 

It is a paper’s interest to aid people to become 
The growth and success of the artist’s 
It is its policy to 


established. 
life is necessary to its own life. 
be generous, if nothing more 
As a business man I know well what this ‘‘busi- 
ness generosity” means. It is an actual factor in 
success. A good business man is a large-minded 
and generous one, and gives largely to build up and 
support his people. But he must have appreciation 
and support in turn. 
give largely, but not to the insolent, unappreciative 


A big paper is disposed to 


person who demands it. 

In general artists will not allow their editor to 
aid them. They tie his hands with suspicion, in- 
justice, unappreciation and a stupid sort of defiance 
which stands directly in their own way could they 
It is as if one should fight trains and 
It is short-sighted and stupid in 


but see it. 
hotels on ve yyage. 
one and unjust. 
If artists and other musical workers would but 
turn away from the petty, picayune, small, dragging 
side of their work and give their contemplation over 
to the big, broad, reasonable, common sense princi- 
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ples of business people they would be none the less 
artists, they would leap where they now crawl and 
would immensely augment their power and useful- 
ness in the art life. Better still, they would lose the 
petty spite, envy and jealousy which by reason of 
their insecure positions and difficult lives are eating 
the life and soul out of them. 

If only they would let their paper help them. If 
only they would put themselves into its hands. If 
an artist could but learn all that a big and prosper- 
ous paper could do for him. If, too, he could but 
learn the justice of the relations existing between 
them. If he could but be brought to realize that 
the paper has rights and obligations as well as he. 
If he could but learn the wisdom of going before a 
paper as before a powerful intermediary, whose in- 
terest it is to serve him. If he could but learn the 
power of going toward the editor always with his 
mite in his hand. If but the mite of a grateful and 


appreciative nature, it will often be found to pass 
current. lor every frane paid in people would re- 
ceive dollars, not only of indirect value, but of ac- 
tual material return, and care, help and protection 
of inestimable value. 

If they did but know it this is the salvation of 
artists all through their career. They thus place 
themselves in a position to be known, appreciated, 
presented before the world at large; also to be 
guided, directed, warned, helped in every way in 
their enterprises and to “have friends in every port.” 

To expect all this bestowed absolutely without re- 
muneration of any kind or even common sonsidera- 
tion, as a duty owed by a paper to a human being, 
simply because that human being is “an artist’? and 
wishes it is not in the nature of things. When they 
may demand like privilege on like footing from all 
the other business concerns of the world—yes—- 


not before. 
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Artistic papers and artists cannot too soon enter 
into the frank, open, cordial relations which their 
mutual positions demand. It is the business of the 
paper to instruct artists that there are two sides to 
their relations difficult and delicate of adjustment: 
Sentiment and business 

The first step to this proper adjustment is the 
setting aside of all hypocrisy, false sentiment and 
false business; to meet on logical business grounds 
governed by logical business principles; to come 
face to face with their mutual commodities of need 
and supply, and to utilize those for mutual benefit 
after the laws of logic, common sense and above all 
justice. 

\s a business man I shall not be content until I 
see such a reasonable condition of things brought 
about between two large and valuable bodies for 
which I have the most devout respect and admira- 
tion. 


HModvantages and Disadvantages of Musical 


HE National Edition of Tur Musi- 
CAL COURIER would not be com 
plete without some mention of 
the student contingent 
in Berlin; for, though they are 
far from home, their hearts beat 
warmly as ever for the mother 
country, and not one of them but 
thinks of the time when study ts 
over and the homeward _ ticket 
secured. That is a_ significant 
trait of young America in Berlin 
Phe fact that many musical ad- 
vantages can be gained here is 
manifest. First and foremost, the 
atmosphere of study which per- 
vades Lerlin, as well as most other cities, to a 
greater extent than it does American towns, tends 
to transform the somewhat volatile American young 
men and women into earnest and methodical stu- 
dents. Unfortunately they usually begin with ex- 
cessive work, and the ruinous effect upon their 
nerves more than counterbalances any musical ad- 
vantage gained during this initial period. The 
transformation into steady going, patient, pains- 
taking workers, with a proper comprehension of 
their aims and of the distance to be traveled before 
any high level of accomplishment can be reached, 
usually requires a year or more of varied experi- 
ences. Moderate but relentless application is the 
only means of securing great artistic skill. 

The second advantage offered by the capital of 
Germany is the amount of good music one can 
hear for a comparatively small expenditure. The 
opera, while not ideal in the matter of solo per- 
sonnel, is, as a whole, good, the repertory catholic 
and comprehensive, and the students can patronize 
the top gallery, from which they hear and see ade- 
quately, for thirty-six cents. The seats are com- 
fortable, but the air is not exhilarating in that loft, 


Youthful enthusiasm, however, can make one obliv- 
ious of this atmospheric shortcoming. During the 


Study in Berlin. 
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season Berlin offers from two to three concerts per 
evening. Many of these are so-called “artist con 
certs,” a majority of which ill repay the expendi- 
ture of time or money, but they also include the 
Nikisch, the Weingartner symphony concerts, the 
Joachim Quartet and the Philharmonic popular 
concerts (three of the latter each week.) Siegfried 
Ochs’ Philharmonic Chorus produces a number of 
important works each season, and in a manner far 
superior to the performances of most choral or- 
ganizations wherever found. Siegfried Ochs is a 
good musician, an excellent drill master, and is en- 
dowed with uncommon enthusiasm and magnetism. 
The “artist concerts” above referred to are not all 
unworthy of attendance, however, for they include 
the performances of most of the great living artists 
in each season’s list. 

Students commonly indulge in too many concerts 
during their first vear in Berlin, become surfeited 
and consequently hard to please, and then miss 
many really educational concerts that they should 
attend. The same judgment and moderation should 
be exercised in concert going as in regulating one’s 
work. There is danger in more than three con- 
certs per week, and one should not attend more 
than two if working very hard. 

Berlin has excellent teachers in each and every 
branch of musical study. Some of them are well 
known public performers, which fact has made 
them attractive to students, for, being able to call 
themse ves pupils of “so and so” does seem to hide 
disabilities in a most mysterious way. Although 
Berlin has many first-class teachers, New York, 
Boston or Chicago can furnish an equally brilliant 
array. The life in the United States, however, 
makes teachers more adaptive and therefore, in a 
way, better pedagogues. 

Most of America’s best musicians have at some 
time studied in Europe, but the social life at home 
has made them intellectually plastic. They learn to 
be diplomatic in their treatment of individuality. 
Many German teachers seem to be imbued with the 


idea that the cleaver is the only means of intro- 
ducing ideas into the brains of their pupils. Some 
\merican organisms shrink from this heroic mode 
of treatment. Many German teachers ignore all 
individuality in their pupils. One individuality is 
sufficient for their purpose, and that is their own. 

There is another advantage in European study 
which is common to all musical centres here. Those 
who come abroad to work leave all social obliga 
tions behind them, become in a measure exiles, with 
nothing to distract their minds from the imposed 
tasks. This isolation has some drawbacks, which 
are more or less serious according to the disposi- 
tions and constitutions of the persons involved. A 
person of a bright, cheerful nature and uniform 
good health can make hard work a fair substitute for 
family and home comforts, but this is not the class 
most numerous among American students abroad 

One of the last and least worthy advantages is 
the being able to secure better employment in 
\merica because of having studied in Europe. 
This is a great injustice to the good American 
teachers, and also to those students whose condi- 
tions of life deny them the privilege of studying 
here. Some so-called students place so high a 
value on association with well-known names that 
they sail around from one teacher to another, re- 
maining with no one sufficiently long to derive 
considerable benefit. Such people are apt to return 
to America a species of conglomerate artificiality. 
They are pupils of any desired teacher, but have in 
reality as good as wasted their time in Europe. 

The real artistic advantages of study here are 
the atmosphere of earnestness that pervades this 
older country and the educational influence of much 
hearing. 

The business advantage is in having “studied 
abroad.” 

I will now enumerate also some of the disad 
vantages. 

American girls and boys are not natural linguists, 
and they rarely remain sufficiently long to compre- 
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hend the full significance of their teachers’ analyses, 
&c., if given in German. Most of the high priced 
teachers in Berlin speak some English, but none 
of them can give explanations of technical or mu- 
sical situations in that language without calling up 
a smile on the most respectful pupil’s face. This 
lack of a medium for easy and accurate intercom- 
munication is of considerable moment. No one 
should ever attempt study in a foreign land until 
fairly familiar with its language, unless, indeed, he 
he lucky enough to find a countryman of his, such 

for instance, Otis B. Boise, who is the only 
teacher of composition in Berlin, or as far as | 
know in all Germany, who can explain to an Amer- 
ican student the secrecies of theory, harmony, coun- 
terpoint or orchestration in terms comprehensible 
to the learner. 

The complete misconception of the normal ex- 
penses of life here with which so many if not most 
American students arrive, is one of the greatest 
evils involved in the situation. Food is equally 
dear, perhaps dearer, than in any large American 
citv; rents are somewhat cheaper: instruction (for 
\mericans) is just as high as in New York; cloth- 
ing is less expensive and so are also entertainments 
(concerts and opera). Averaging the cost of living 
in Berlin as compared with New York, there is 
little difference. Adequate nourishment, good air 
and sunny rooms, with pleasant surroundings, cost 
from $1.25 te $2.00 per day. Those students who 
pay less (and some pay much less) forego things, 
or qualities of things, which are absolutely neces- 
sary to good health, especially for persons whose 
work makes great demands upon their nervous 
energy. Berlin boarding house keepers, I am told. 
never give more than is paid for. Students who 
pay from 75 cents to $1.00 per day have poor food 
and must sooner or later pay the penalty for ex- 
hausting their reserve vitality. 

There is one other point of intportance that causes 
untold annoyance and has in a few cases resulted 
tragically. Many pilgrims from America come 
from small towns, and priding themselves on their 
free birthright, scorn to make any concessions to 
the conventions of this older civilization. They think 
that what was proper in Oshkosh or Cyclone Centre 
should be accepted as an improvement on mon- 
archical manners. This spirit of non-conformity 
makes a certain class of Americans conspicuous, and 
we all suffer more or less, for Germans become only 
conscious of the presence of these ultra spirits 
(others passing unnoticed) and accept them as fair 
examples of their race. Laboring under this mis- 
conception and unused to associating extreme 
license with innocence, the native Germans some- 
times make references that would bring a blush to 
even a careless one’s check. 

An important lesson that should be taught young 
\merican people before sending them abroad 
that true refinement is entirely unobtrusive, and 
that to make one’s self conspicuous is sometimes 
more than hazardous. Innocent flirting with 
strangers is entirely foreign to European civiliza- 
tion, and it will never be successfully introduced 


by our non-conformists. 


The sterner sex of Americans also furnish exam- 
ples of untempered Occidentalism. In asserting 
their independent Americanism they often offend 
international good taste. Carelessness in dress or 
in manners is inexcusable in persons representing 
their country in foreign lands. True patriotism 
should make a fellow a true gentleman. As in 
the case of the young ladies, it is the small minority 
I judge that these 
“Bohemian,” not 


which calls for such criticism. 
young men are affecting the 
knowing that a substratum of refinement is the only 
quality which can save Bohemianism from becom- 
ing uncouth. I hope to see the time when all the 
young American people shall tune their voices to 
a lower pitch and drop their non-conformity when 
on the streets of Berlin. 

Well, now I have said all the disagreeable things 
I can think of, with an honest desire that they sha!l 
be heeded. 

[ am too good a naturalized American to have 
shut my eyes to our young people’s virtues while 
noting their shortcomings. They are as a class 
quite up to the average of any other country in tal 
ent, and they have ambition and exhaustless en- 
ergy. This energy of the American student in Ber- 
lin has compelled the German pedagogue to change 
his system, for formerly that august personage 
would have held up his heavy hands horror at 
the mere thought of anybody’s trying to obtain a 
musical education in two or three years. All that 
is changed now. The modern German musician 
realizes that the contemporary tendency is toward 
brevity, and his work and compositions begin to 
show a potent appreciation of Voltaire’s epigram 
To the p int!” 

‘To the point” [| want 


matic phrase, “ 

In connection with this 
to say a few words regarding another time and 
labor saving device which America has _ lately 
thrust upon the Berlin piano teachers. There are 
really but few of the Berlin teachers who devote 
sufficient critical attention to piano technic, per se, 
and many and even most of the American students 
who come to Berlin need elementary and method- 
ical guidance in just this direction. These teachers 
take it for granted that pupils who come to them 
will have been taught how to practice the various 
forms of passages—octaves, trills, scales and ar 
peggios—that one must conquer through persistent 
and intelligent work. They never yield to hap- 
hazard attacks. Any defined method is better than 
none, but economy of time and energy are to be 
insured only through the adoption of logical and 
direct methods. 

Mr. Virgil seems to have done much toward 
filling the long felt want. His claviers and his 
method have found considerable favor in Berlin. 
Indeed, one of our prominent piano pedagogues 
has so far indorsed Mr. Virgil as to adopt the clav- 
ier for his technical work. This method certain!y 
has the great and not to be overestimated virtue of 
being thoroughly systematized, and it will no doubt 
prove itself of real value to piano students of all 
nationalities here in Berlin. 

During a stay of now nearly six years | have not 
noticed much social life among the American music 


students in Berlin. 
counted for because they are too serious and par- 
tially because they have too little time. The latter 
concerts and_ theoret- 


Partially this fact may be ac- 


is taken up by practice, 
ical work. It is curious to note what a leaning 
Americans, female as well as male, have toward 
the study of theory. This is very significant, be- 
cause it employs the head and denotes mathematical 
inclination. But they are also the best workers 
in the instrumental line. Some piano students | 
know work nine hours daily; some violin students 
seven—a good deal when one has to stand and 
carry one’s arms in mid-air. Thereby I have ob 
served that the hardest workers always seem the 
most modest, while the laziest are the greatest 
talkers. 

German teachers are fond of American students, 
and this preference is not with them a question of 
money alone. The teacher sces the earnestness, 
the diligence and the superior intelligence of the 
young American, and notes with pleasure that he 
is making progress. It is a satisfaction also to a 
conscientious teacher to know that he is helping on 
individuals to earn an honorable living, and that he 
is directly and indirectly assisting in the artist: 
growth and development of a great young nation 

If I said before that social life is not much culti 
vated among the \merican music students here, 
I don’t want to be understood cither as if it wert 
entirely neglected. Many live together at “Pen 
sions” and in bunches. They are not slow or not 
sufficiently generous to give each other mutual en- 
couragement and they find a constant source of 
emulation in this intercourse. They are also among 
the most intelligent and most appreciative listeners 
\t the Philharmonic popular concerts 
‘American’ night, be- 


at concerts 
Tuesday has been dubbed 
cause of the many students from the United States 
one is sure to find there. Other fixed institutions 
or occasions at which one meets them are the Am 
bassador’s receptions, Fourth of July celebration 
Thanksgiving dinner at the Kaiserhof, Washing 
ton’s Birthday and St. Valentine’s hops. For these 
latter entertainments the (serman bands are wont 
to study the latest American dances and “tunes,” 
so that one is apt to remain au courant here also 
in this valuable branch of the musical art. The 
respect of the German public and above all of the 
Berlin music critics for music in America has, how 
ever, been increased much less vi these creations 
of the home soil than through the long list of Amer 
ican artists of importance who have concertized 
here during the past five or six vears 

With this growth of American artist importation 
has also grown the influence and importance of 
THe Musicat Courter in Berlin, and | hope | am 
not going be chided for immodesty if I state, 
according to truth, that the paper is read here more 
by Americans than are even the German criticisms. 
This shows to some extent the patriotism, but also 
the good sense of the American music students, 
which band of progressive spirits will some day re 
turn to their native land and make their influence 
felt for the good of their fellow citizens in the cul 
ture and appreciation of the divine art. 
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Wlemortes 


Stector 


RBRerltoz, 


BERLIOZ 
royable que les opinions religieuses, ardées de 
‘ réjuges provincaux ont de plus insolem 
ment meprisant pour le cult des arts, alent pu amener 
entre une mere aussi tendre que I'était la mienne, et un fils 
aussi reconnaissant et respectueux que Je lavais toujours 
ete, une scene paretile scene d'une violence exageres 


Is, et qui 


invraisemblable, horrible, que je n’oublerai j'at 
n'a pas peu contribué a produire la haine dont je suis plein, 
pour ces stupides doctrines, reliques du moyen age, et 
dans la plupart des provinces de France conservees encore 
aujourd hui!” 

“Non, non, non, mille millions de fois non! Un homme 
quel qu'il soit, n’a pas le droit de forcer un austre homme 
quel qguwil soit, dabandonner sa propre physionomon 
pour en prendre une autre, de s’exprimer d'une fagon qu 
n'est pas la sienne, de devenir de son vivant un mannequin 


qu'une volonté extéricure fait mouvoir SERLIOZ 
much reluctance 
laid down the 
ol rlioz’s 
I do thin! 
p 


comma of the writing, fron 
the first sentence of the first 


volume to the last of the sec 


many times t 
way, unabl 

I turn from the work filled 
with a sort of sullen, savage 
rage against the persistent 
vengeance of everything 
devilish—false ideas, stupid 


men, wrong conditions and 


things possessed with — the 
devil—which haunted the ca 


reer of this exceptional man from the cradle to the grave 
e endured 


There was no limit to the unnecessary pain l 
in the world—the unnecessary obstacles, disappointment, 
deniai of small things that would have made him wildly 
happy, prevention at small turns when fortune might just 
as well as not have been made—everything as unnecessary 
as it was—there is no other word for it—damnable! 

The man was a Colossus of qualities, a monument all in 


the excellencies which cant and hypocrisy 


himself of al 
earth over and for time immemorial have professed to 
value Leaders, so-called good people, educators, ar 
tists, critics, philosophers of earth, have eternally proiessed 
and are eternally professing admiration for and search for 
the various qualities which without alloy were all united 
in Hector Berlioz 

He had genius, the real indestructible divine fire; tem 
perament to madness of all colors, forms and forces; the 
virility of any ten ordinary men; will of limitless force 
and under control. He had a conscience sensitive as a 
nerve and strong and true as a sword Llade. He had hon 
esty, principle and conviction unshakable, was absolutely 
untouchable by any onslaught, however sudden, however 
strong. (How people wail and whine for “honesty” and 


“principle!”’) 


Loving? Few men on earth know what love is or how 
to love as did Berlioz. He guarded one real, ardent, pas- 
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ionate love through some forty or fiity years of his tem 
pest tossed life Passionate as a volcano, he was yet 
tender, appreciative, pitying, idealistic, thoughtiul and 
always, 


aithiul—yes, faithful. He loved one woman only 


ind better at last than at first—that is all there is to being 


Hle was just as justice itseli. (How cant rants about lov 
ng and cherishing justice!) Impartial to all and always; 


t about money in misery as in wealih (better said 


straight 
n funds, for he was never wealthy); kind, helpful and 


all classes, ages and con 


sympathetic with all workers of 
ditions, whether as rivals, as aids or as enemies; devoted 
ind seli-sacrificing beyond expression to a cause or an 
deal (How cant prates about sacrifice!) 

He had a singleness of purpose, a concentration, an 
inalterable steadiness in pursuit of one object, that object 
the most elevated and spiritual possible—the advancement 
and pertection in art He faced loss and danger to do 
and to speak the truth. He was straight among crooked 
men and among the cowards bold. He knew neither fear, 
ffectation nor compromise 

You imagine all these things are united in men every 
day. Test any one of them on any man you know and se¢ 

Notwithstanding his intense concentration, Berlioz’s 
knowledge of men and things, of subjects, sciences, litera- 
tures and histories was enormous and ever ready as hand 
maid to serve his one idol and ideal—Music. His sweep ot 
view was tremendous, his liberality of thought and feel 


lering his time and his country) 


ing (especially con 
astounding. He did not say with Renan: * Every man 
ought to speak and write freely every thought that is 


within him all the time; but he felt it, and, still worse tor 


him, the poor man, he acted it. As there was nothing ever 
within him but what were better said or written, he was 


justified in the thought 


He was a martyr to his indomitab er for freedom, 
for liberty of expression of what was within him, of his 
flaming desire to crush error and protect truth, of his dis 
gust for ignorance and crookedness. (People all around 
him prated their love of these virtues all his life They 
would not have them when they got them just the same.) 

Intuitive to clairvoyance, Berlioz was seldom mistaken, 
seldom in the wrong. When through conditions he was 
misled no one rejoiced as he to be shown the light, no one 
was more ready to recognize the error or was more filled 
with real gratitude toward the one who instructed him 

What a writer of power, charm, art, conviction, seduc- 
tion! Few musicians wrote their music as Berlioz his 
prose. Few artists have painted their pictures as he his 
truths. Few writers are such artists; no artist such a 
writer. 

He possessed in an abnormal degree—that is, in an ab- 
normally superior degree—all the technical gifts to ac- 
company his genius—marvelous hearing, memory, skill, 
sight, and also balance of judgment, certainty and convic- 
tion as to right and wrong. The acuteness and subtility of 
his power were no less wonderful than the power itself 
Ilis recollection was wonderful as his memory. Story, 
reference, date, event were always his at command when 
needed without effort; not to speak of this power in music 
itself, which seemed supernatural in some cases. 

Thwarted in his youth, most men had accomplished 
much before the age when he was fairly settled to work. 


Reviewed b 
Fannie 
rey dgar 


Ohomas. 


Yet he accomplished more than most of them before hx 
had finished. Thwarted in manhood, he accomplished 


accomplished, acco hed in spite of all, most of th 


time with agony al r company Thwarted in age 


he died before he was old 
What he was in the music world, whether he founded a 
school or no, whether he taught others since more suc 


cessiul, whether his disciples became the leaders of to-day, 


these are not the questions here Let the ages settle 
these things 
The idea is of his colossal nental, spiritual and physical 


superiority in every way in which earth professes to value 


and esteen such qualitic s, and the fact that as recompense 


for all this superiority he, comparatively speaking, all 
through his life was treated like a dog by ideas, by men 


by conditions and by things 
With an ardor of temperament unequaled to enjoy and 


the most o 


create happiness, with a disposition to make 
the least thing, and a power of rebound and recovery aftet 

i] 


defeat such as few people know, all the undiluted joy o 


iis 
sixty-five or more years put together in scraps and 
stretched out in line would probably not cover six entire 
months \ll told and all counted patched together and 
stretched out, possibly not the cover of six short months 
of time by the unalloyed joy of the entire sixty-five years 
of this colossus of divine endowment 

That is a record worth considering by people of prate 
and cant. Encouraging that as a point in history—en 
couraging to see the thought of the earth, while protessing 
search for and worship of goodness and greatness of qual 
ity, recoil upon itself when called to see a god pass by 


-o wonder that the pen drops, the tongue becomes 


silent, the heart falls like lead and effort becomes paralyzed 


before such an illustration. Litthe wonder that Fate cries 
out for reorganization in the management of the resources 
of the earth when such mismanagement of torce as this 
is possible \ giant martyred under their eyes while syco 
phants crawled about preaching their need of him 


It was not large obstacles and big misfortunes that 


crossed Berlioz’s life, as deafness to a Beethoven or (lps 
to a Napoleon. It was the smallness, meanness, narrow 
mindedness, ignorance, lying, hypocrisy, selfishness and 
general viciousness of—good peopl 

lo begin with his mother. What chance for happiness 
in the life of a man whose first poignant anguish is put 
ypon him by his mother! 

The poor woman was hardly to blame, either. She was 
one ot those poor, unlortunate, priest ridden creatures, 
magnetized, hypnotized, drugged by imposed thought, at 
a time when such crime was more possible than it 
day. Deformed and stunted in her mind by the process 
her poor little boy born with the heredity of a thinking 
father in his veins, became tang'ed in the monster religio 
web at first growth and was marked by the misfortune to 
his death 

Not worth while to discuss what she believed in or why 
One thing in which she did not believe was—Musi 
Music was born of the devil, and to hell and damnation 
went all who had anything to do with it. Musical instru 
ments were implements of Satan, and a play-house his 
temple. What relations existed between musical genius, 
musical composition and the theatre or playhouse were 
never clear to her mind, for such people do not think— 
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ever. People of imposed thought never think. They can- 
not. They become sane idiots. 

The woman believed she was right in her obstinate, un 
relenting, uncompromising horror of the musical instinct 
she saw develop in her son—not develop either, it was 
born there full-blown. She believed she was right in her 
obstinate ignorance and suffered also. But that did not 
change matters for the young son, whose mind was some 
century older than herself. 

3orn emancipated of all chains himseli, he still had to 
endure the detlected blows of false thought. Sravely he 
endured, but valiantly he fought it. The fight was all the 
more bitter because of the passionate ardor of his nature, 
which clung to the ideal of a mother, and the passionate 
affectionateness of his nature, which made him worship 
his parents. 

His own thought of this time expresses this heartrend- 
ing condition of things better than other description. 
Speaking of one of these memorable scenes between them, 
he says, as quoted above: “Can it be possible that re 
ligious opinion, backed by all that the insolent contempt 
of provincial prejudice holds for the fine arts, could bring 
about between a mother, tender as was mine, and a son, 
loving, grateful and respectiul, as | have ever been, such a 
scene! A scene ol exaggerated violence, inconceivable, 
horrible! 
not contributed a little to create that hate, of which I am 


A scene which I can never forget and which has 


full, for those stupid religious doctrines of the moyen age, 
and which in many of the French provinces remain to this 
day.” 

\gain when the miserable weekly allowance from home 
was stopped (while he was in Paris studying) in order to 
compel him to surrender and give up the “evil of his 
ways,” and when, instead of surrendering, he was forced 
to find existence by singing in a chorus in a common 
theatre an unmusical work which to his artistic soul was 
quite as abhorrent as the breaking of any law in the deca 
logue, he wrote in regard to it: 

“And now behold me! While on the road to become 
that damned creature, a dramatic composer, here I am 
chorist in a miserable theatre of the second order, con 
demned and excommunicated to the marrow of its bones. 
I must say I admire the way in which the efforts of my 
parents to ‘snatch me from the abyss’ have succeeded.” 

In after life, when speaking of the education of children, 
this philosopher musician deprecates the too exclusive 
teaching of children at home. He advocates most strenu 
ously the public school education jor boys, remarking bit- 
terly that he was past twenty-five years of age before he 
recovered from the damaging effects of being tied up at 
home, taught at home, his companions being chosen for 
him and by the unnatural separation from the real life of 
which he was a living member. 

Then his father’s efforts at constraint in the choice of a 
life work. This was not so cruel as the mother's case, 
however, as by his thought, liberality and largeness of 
view the man kept his love and sympathy around the 
boy, and was his shelter and consolation, even while try- 
ing to save him from the troubles of life, as he thought, 
by the adoption of a certain and profitable calling. 

Next his teacher and director, the man who should have 
been to him father, friend and art savior, the miserable, 
narrow-headed little bundle of serpents Cherubini, the 
director of the Paris Conservatoire at the time when Ber- 
lioz had the misfortune to enter it. 

I never again wish to hear a note of Cherubini’s music, 
knowing of the way, the outrageous, contemptible, unjusti- 
fiably, cruel way, in which he treated Berlioz. 

Next the Institute, that ancient, proud and noble insti 
tution which has been and is the source of so much glory 
to France, so much happiness to artists generally and so 
much protection to and encouragement of art workings. 
So far as Berlioz was concerned, in his troubled early 
days, it was but the source of pain, disillusion, disappoint- 
ment, rage and (undisguised) contempt. It gave him his 
first insight into duplicity and bribery in high places, into 
weakness and stupidity of high place regulations, into the 
ignorance of men in high places and showed him the in- 
adequacy of the machinery of art administration to its 
great and high responsibility. 

It must be said that many things have been changed in 
these lines since then, and that though human nature may 
remain the same, the boundaries against its possible weak- 
nesses are much more firmly set. 

Next his country—that beautiful country, renowned 
through history as the mother of art and patron saint of 
its disciples; a country renowned for its art intuitions, its 
boundless bounties, its warmth and light shed on art's 
pathway; the land of conservatoire, of musée, of library, 
of subvention, whose Paris is one gallery of monuments 
to art in all forms—for poor Berlioz there was nothing— 
no sunshine on the pathway, no love no protection, no 
encouragement for him, nothing comparatively—nothing 
but pain, not even the common, decent treatment of the 


ordinary workman citizen. 

The rags of joy captured at spasmodic intervals in 
stranger lands were all bordered with crépe, because this 
was not had in the home land, for the faithful soul loved 


his home land in spite of all and yearned for her smiles. 
He loved his country as he loved his mother, in spite of the 
Both, the natural sources of happi 
ness to the average mortal, were to Berlioz the sources of 


pain she caused him. 


settled grief which tinged all other joy. 

Later on the music world—artists real and artists so- 
called, musicians, musical commercants, musical failures 
and musical successes, people musical, instrumental and 
vocal—all seemed to unite in one solid mass, syndicated 
for the express purpose of disintegrating his force and 
diluting his power; this by a series of unworthinesses and 
incapabilities of every conceivable description. 

The few great and faithful souls who shone upon his life 
from out of this hindering mass are stars in the crown of 
his immortality. 

It was not aid Berlioz asked of people 
mighty independence, the faith in his convictions shot past 
all the ordinary expectations of human aid. Sufficient 


The force of his 
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unto himself, alone in the originality of his colossal con- 
ceptions, all he asked was that people let him alone and 
not prevent him, or that he could count upon those whose 
business it was to be capable and obedient instruments in 
his hands. 

When one knows how Berlioz was hindered in his great 
work and made to suffer in his great spirit by the sulk of 
a trombone here, the ignorance of a drummer there, now 
the “thickness” of a first violin, again the ridiculous vanity 
of a singer, and then the jealousy of a director, one feels a 
desire to carry out a dozen or so a day for a year of these 
petty players and drown them so as in some measure to 
even up justice for the dead man 

Insufficient, conceited singers! How he loathed, how 
he dreaded, how he abhorred them! And how he labored 
to teach them a proper respect for music! How he under- 
stood, defined them and gave them their place! And the 
singer of his day was a respectful, noble and instructed 
personage compared with the average rank and file of the 
vocal circus of to-day. 

It was not either in the misconception of his music that 
\ great pioneer as he could not 
expect to be understood. He did not expect it: he did 
All he asked was to be able to hear his 
music in life as he heard it in his head, to have his music 


Berlioz suffered most. 
not arrogate 


interpreted as he heard it, to have his music heard as cor- 


rectly interpreted, to be satisfied—absolutely and entirely 
satisfied as to the truth in him, the correct expression of 
that truth and the concord of truths as necessary to the 
whole. That once done he was comparatively happy; he 
bowed before the judgment—bowed submissively and sin 
cerely. He said simply: “They are not ready,” or “I am 
in fault.” and was happy—really happy—and went imme 
diately to work on the next surging of conception within 
him. 

But to get his work expressed! What it cost him to 
Never in 
France, never—that is, if fate, devils and angels could 


have the smallest thing decently interpreted! 


prevent it! A few times outside—few enough—and thes« 
were the “rags of joy” of his life. 

The most pathetic part of his life was this endless and 
hopeless struggle with the means of execution of his work 
—struggle with men, with ideas, with traditions, with 
routine, with inefficiency, with instruments, with buildings 
—with lack of money to appease ravening wolves 

When one sees to-day the ready aid, the petting, prats 
ing and putting forward of individuals who have not in 
any way anything to recommend them and thinks of Ber 
lioz one—weeps! It is the only thing leit to do 

The effort was the more hopeless with him that his 
schemes were always gigantesque, while habits and ideas 
and means were all pigmy. He suffocated and more that 
once killed his conception outright, as a mother might her 
child, rather than see the misery and the debasement 
through which it must pass 

When by the most strenuous exertion 


were brought to a point and chance of succes 


minent, Fate, I vow it, Fate came to hand to defeat the 
man! The night his “Tempest” was to be given a cyclone 
swept the town! So it ever was \ fete, an cident, 
the ball ot a marquise, the death of a personage, the 
fall of a building, the rise of a barometer—when it was 
not one thing it was another. Verily, “il n’avait pas de la 
reine!” 


His birthday was December 11, 1803. It would be i 


teresting for somebody to search the hour so to dis 
cover under what planet he was born, with a view of guid 
ing other people in their proposed trips to this earth 
Aside irom material things Berlioz suffered keenly fron 
disillusion in ideals, in people, in conditions, by falsehood 
disloyalty, knavishness of conscience, the tricks of peo 
ple (upon whom he counted) to e themselves a littl 
trouble or to push themselves forward a little bit in thei 
personal objects Fre neh routi SS ¢ on lac b 
of business ability, lack of seriousness, of forehandedness 
lack of force, of consecutiveness in idea tried him sorely 
In every endeavor he was obliged to himself supplement 
four or five people, and then he was not sure. He could 
seldom count on either oy ilty ‘ ‘ cer ind was con 


stantly in a nervous tremor as to results from thi 
of insecurity 

These serious defects tried him all the more because in 
his big clairvoyant nature and powerful brain he saw how 
much a greater people they might become both in art and 
in progress if they would only set themselves 


these defects 


to remedy 


Love treated him badly as the rest, and lost more than 


all. The love of his life turned her back upon him, oi 
course. He fell in love with her at thirteen, and trembled 
yet at the sound of her voice, the sight of her handwriting 
at fifty! 


The woman to whom he was ideally drawn by her ar 
tistic interpretation of Shakespeare tragedies (which came 
to him as the voice of God to Saul at Tarsus) mocked and 
scorned or never noticed him till after she had broken her 
legs, lost her beauty, her money, her position, health, 
career, when he manfully attached the wreck of his ideal 
adding to his hindrances 


and misfortunes a whining, useless, nagging, jealous in 


as a ball and chain to his life, 


valid, an endless draft on the resources of his thin purse 
his 


and boundless sympathy, to the further detriment o 
career 

His son, whom he worshipped, it seems, was of a melan- 
choly turn enough (naturally from such a pathetic union) 
He, too, was an expense and no aid to his father materi 
ally or spiritually. An inherited love of travel kept him 
eternally separated from the lonesome man’s house and 
heart and his death, in the dawn of youth in a distant land, 
was the climax of cruelty to a spirit never inured to blows 

If ever I felt the need of belief in the consciousness of 
earthly things after death it is in the case of Berlioz, that 
he may have some knowledge of his great posthumous 
fame which set in before disintegration of his body in the 
grave and which is to-day one of the most powerful and 
sincere musical enthusiasms in France, as in the world 
entire outside. 

In these days of snobism and falsehood and lavish gen 
erosity to talent, often still more snobbish and false with 
expression in regard to it, it seems as though I could not 
endure the sensation of unconsciousness of this justice to 
the great, honest, pain-fed soul, who could write out of the 
midst of his darkest hour: 

“Tl me parait doux de louer un ennemi de mérite; c’est 
d’ailleurs un devoir d’honnéte homme qu'on est fier de 
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remplier; tandis que chaque mot mensonger, écrit en fa 
veur d'un ami sans talent, me cause des douleurs nav 
rantes.’ 

“Je dois au moins me rendre la justice de dire que 
jamais, pour quelque consideration que ce soit, il ne m’est 
arrive de refuser l’expression la plus libre de l'estime, de 
Vadmiration ou de Venthousiasme aux ceuvres et aux 
hommes qui m'inspiraient, Tun ou Tautre de ces sent 
ments. J'ai loue avec chaleur des gens qui m’avaient fait 
beaucoup de mal et avee lesquels j'avais cessé toute rela- 
tion.” 

It seems good to me to praise an enemy ¢ 


f merit. In 
ict, it is the duty of an honest man, a duty which he is 
proud to fulfill, while on the other hand every lying word 
written in favor of a friend who is without talent fills mx 
with a poignant anguish 

I may at least do myseli the justice to say that never 
lor any consideration whatever have I refused the fullest 
expression of esteem, of admiration or of enthusiasm tor 
either works or men which inspired me with one or the 
other of these sentiments. I have praised with warmth 
people who had done me infinite harm, and with whom 
indeed, I had ceased to have anything to do.”—Berlioz 

You imagine that men feel and act that every day. They 
do not 

‘No other art has the same power ol retrospective agi 
tation as has music. Not even the ‘art of Shakespeare’ 
an, in evoking the past, so poetize it 


The reason of this is that music appeals at the same 


time to the imagination, the spirit, the heart and the 
senses. The reaction of the movement of the senses upon 
the heart and spirit—and vice versa—gives birth to actual 
phenomena; that is, in persons specially endowed with the 
musical sensibility. The others (the barbarians), of course, 


never experience this, nor could they be made to believe 
n it.”—Berhioz 


\ most extraordinary and a most beautiful thing, too, 


n regard to Berlioz is that the bloodless battle of In 
unfortunate ce, traced here last week, leit his spirit in- 
tact 

That is, in a sense 

Contact with people taught | to loathe and despise 
then Unceasing personal pain and disappointment had 
so seared | poor heart that, so lar as he w personally 
oncerned, he had become sensible either to pain or joy 
But while he, Berlioz, was mater killed by Fate, the 
subject wit m, the source of his being. the reason and 
ise of his existence bubbled and gurgled and poured 
vithin him, as t spring of medici vater might 
ontinue to gurgle and bubble and flow within the rocks 
of an abandoned volcano 

He was essentially subject man, a man created t 
propel a cause instead of being propelled by it 

Phat subject 1 iperticially be d to be music. It 
was, in a sense, as if he was born with the music fitness 
But it was stronger than that and larger than that and 
more comprehensive is subject It was harmony 


It was harmony he sought, the harmonies of the eternal 


ight lines, the honest purpos 


fitness of things, the 


thy 


the correct instead of the false combinations of forces 


power ol pericct accord Truth 
In every subject he touched with his powerful vision 
in all the laws o ind o ing upon which he touch =d 


in science, art, education, amusement, religion, health, 
progress, love itself, it was truth, truth truth, straight, 
unvarnished, unbroken truth, that he sought; finished 


wht and taught, and yearned to 
ral 


ra 


truth was what Berlioz sot 
find and to aid His life was a combat with disco 
Poverty, want of success, unhappiness were incidentals 
Truth was the first cause 

This it was that welled up in him long aiter the volcano 
was extinct and abandoned. He lived a musician, he 
lives an apostle of the straight lines of truth 

BERLIOZ ON SINGING AND SINGING TEACHERS 

Berlioz had a wholesale contempt for and horror ot 
singers, doubtless because they are the farthest removed 
irom musical truth of all musical instruments (unless it bs 
musical agents.) 

In giving his idea of an ideal conservatory once he 
comes upon the subject of singers thus: 

It has been said with reason that a composer should 


be a singer. It is still more necessary, however, that a 
teacher of singing should be a composer. In fact, it ‘s 
from the points of view of the composer, and by an exact 
appreciation of the qualities which the composer has th« 
right to exact from his interpreters, that the professor ot 
singing should gain the greatest advantage over his 
pupils 

\ singing teacher who is a composer (unless he be cf 
the most detestable mediocrity) could never lend himself 
to the hollow travesties of teaching, which in three- 
quarters of Europe to-day, are radically destroying the 
true art of singing 

He could not allow his pupils to have the contempt 
they hold generally for rhythm and measure and time 
He could never allow them the insolent liberty they take 
in changing at will certain phrases and forms of melodies, 
which are imperiously exacted by the true expression of 


the sentiment implied by the character of the composer 
himself or by the character of the role he has created 
He could never allow them the insolent liberty they tak« 
exposition of their vocal organ was the sole reason for 
the mounting of an opera, the creation of a piece of 
music 

The pupils of such a teacher will not dare distort the 
essential points of a beautiful work simply to hide detect 
ive notes of their voices, or to create ladders and skeins 
of ridiculous sound-strings in order to show off a note 
which they consider the one most beautiful thing in the 
centre and circumference of created things Such 
master will aim to reason upon the art of singing with his 
pupils. He will convince them that their sole office in 
music is not to gain more or less personal applause for a 
vocal tour de force of some kind, which may be dk 
reason or musical interest, or to astonish by a sudden 
note, high or low, or long or short 
urther demand of them the cause ot every 
accent, change of accent or intonation in their singing 
and will make them see that a note struck sharp or fla 
] 


is no worse than an expression that is fa and insincere; 


e scale is no 


that a note made too high or too low 


worse than a strain sung forte when it should be piano; 


weak, when it should be energetic: pompous, when it 
should be simple; and that one as much as the other hurts 
the sensib s and shocks the feelings of the hearers 

He will also convince pupils that the singer who 
does not re ze these things, though possessed of th 
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most desirable voice and periect method, is an accom 
plished—idiot! 

The pupils of a teacher who is also a composer (in the 


real sense) will not irritate and tantalize the most patient 
ind conscientious of orchestra directors, as they do all 
1 to-day, compelling a real musician to tol 
low their ignorant pranks and notions, their grotesque 
rhythmic alterations, their additions, their curtailings 
They will not now rallantando, now hasten again, sud 
denly precipitate the time to create an effect for them 
selves, compelling the director to hold his arm aloft till 
the singer’s breath has exhausted itselli They will not 


© be their accomplices in these in 


jorce a musical spi 
sults to art, to composers, to sense and to subject, and 
to be a slave to a pack ot dk spotic wind bags 

Such a master will not allow his pupils erther to com 
mence the study of roles without first understanding thor 
oughly the subject of the history or poem, without know 
ing in detail the historic points, without having reflected 
upon the motives and passions which have been brought 
into play by the authors and without entering into the very 
heart of the character drawn 

Such a singing teacher, moreover, would be ashamed to 
let a pupil leave his studio without a thorough knowledge 


gs and a thorough respect 


of the language in which he sit 
for the relations existing among words, rhythms, accents 
and euphonies in phrases 

He would make it a crime for his pupils to add organ 
points or make other changes in compositions, unless such 
changes should agree essentially and intrinsically with all 
the other features of accompaniment, and he would see 
that the “grand virtuose” should not exercise his right of 


general “musical corrector” by holding chords of sixths 


and sevenths while the orchestra is holding the chord ot 


the dominant, and vice versa 


Beriioz’s EXPERIENCE WITH SINGERS 


Phere are many vocal compositions which, paralyze 


- 


the weakness of solo singers, might be made to show up 
all their real brilliance and beauty if given to a trained 
Where one voice alone might be detest 


able, fifty ordinary voices, well rehearsed, might be de 


chorus instead 


lightiul \ singer without soul or intelligence 
the heart in the most burning work of an author Phe 
medium heat of a body of ordinary musical people well 
massed will light up and heat the inside fame of a design 
ind give it life, while one of those “grand virtuoses”’ would 
be sufficient to kill 
* * 
D was fine in scenes of violence, as, for instance, 


n the sextet in s to break the statu 


(Benvenuto), but had lost its fle sibility 


he could not sin or sweetness. In the 


air “Sur les months les plus sauvages” he could not sus 
tain high G at the end of the phrase “Je chanteratt gar 
ment,” so instead of the long hold of three measures which 
I wrote he cut it off with a short G, which completely 


ce stroyed all my intended effect 


I vow I suffered to see a great spirit and a great com 


poser like Mendelssohn reduced to a common singing 
eacher (W \ necessary in order to the correct re 
production o s works by the necessary singers). This 
task it must be said he accomplished with unalterabl 
patience His observations were always made with the 
most periect sweetness and politeness, all the more to be 
ippreciated n one realizes how difficult the task and 


how rare the qualities 
Chey did not exist with me I assure you, In fact, | was 


iwccused of the mo against the 


dies” of the ope tation, I know 
t The very minu with singers, 
even before comn indescribable 
sensation of wratl | showed my 

humor even before there was any occasion tor it 

It makes me tl of the petulant Gascon, who, when 
e was near a small boy, the most inoffensive, could not 
efrain from giving him a kicl When asked why in the 
world he did such a thing without any cause, he would 
eply: 

Chink for a minute whether | have any cause or not! 

\iter several d nN t nd expensive rehearsals every 
thing was ready, when one of those cursed singers seemed 


destined to demolish our entire harmonic edifice erected 
with such pains 

He was to sing the bass role of Pére Laurence in 
Romeo et Juliette 

I have already remarked that the fellow, like most sing 


Ile could not count his 


ers, knew nothing about musik 

pauses, entered out of time cor stantly and sang false | 
used to think at one time that this sort of tl vas the 
result lack of time for study, that the grand personages 


had so many it roles to study for the 


theatre that the was a supplemental difhi 


culty to overcon trial. Not so; it is pure igno 


rance and inability \fiter repeated efforts, tor instance, 
this fellow came to the general rehearsal no more ad 
vanced than at the commencement, and he grumbled and 
growled and fussed to keep up his appearance of impor 


tance Mendelssohn and I both sung him his airs to try 


to hi Vo use \t the end of the 


+t} 


teaci 


hearsal I thanked the orchestra, chorus and directors and 
he production. The bass role 


begged them to discontinue t 


was impossible, and it was now too late to experiment 


Two composers who had devoted years 
of their lives to an application of what nature had given 
them and in the study of their art; 200 musicians, in 
strumentalists and chorus, trained attentive and capabl 
wearied with eight days wasted over one surly, stupid 
man, and finally obliged to renounce the production on 
account of his incapability! 

\h, verily, ye singers, ye are indeed works of the gods! 

rhe simple cavatine of Benvenuto, which I desired so 
much to have on the program, gave me more trouble than 
he program. One prima donna could not 
sing it, as it was too high and the vocalizes were too light 


her voice 


another found the translation queer, the an 


dante too high, the allegro too low, something else too 
short and yet another too long. She insisted upon cuttings 


and shapings to suit her; she was hoarse one time and 


you know yourself the train of comedy which 


Finally Madame S$ decided 


sick another 
these creatures play 
to “do it for me,” but made such a fuss with her “timidity” 
that it was painful, although it was one of the most simple 
of cavatines. 

‘Pon my word, it sems to me that it is more difficult to 
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get a song of one verse sung than to mount the entire 
symphony in C minor. 

We were having a delicious time with the orchestra, a 
superb body of trained musicians, when again as ever the 
singer element entered as a spectre at a feast. The solo 
tenor, a charming voice and fair musician, was promising 
enough, but alas! the andante was written for three female 
voices and contained a few enharmonic modulations, which 
of course were beyond the comprehension of our “stars.” 
Three days we labored in vain to have them seize the sense 
and the intonations of the writing; but at length the poor 
things waited on me in a delegation to beg that I should 
not expose them to the humiliation of singing my trio be- 
fore the public. So it was crossed off the program. 

Madame X had a soprano already worn in the high 
notes and not at all flexible, but yet brilliant and dramatic 
enough. Every time that she struck a note with force 
she struck it flat. Her extra “ornaments” were in very bad 
taste, and she had a habit of mingling with her singing 
spoken phrases and interjections with vile effect, as do the 
vaudeville singers. This practice is so anti-musical and so 
trivial that it cannot be too decidedly denounced in the 
hope of saving others from falling into like habits. 

In fact, she was always a singer who believed herseli 
wasted if in every scene, right or wrong, with or without 
sense, with or without reason, she did not by some stage 
business manage to draw to herself constantly the atten- 
tion of the public. She considered herself the pivot of the 
drama and the only person worth the consideration of the 
audience. She seemed always to say: “You listen to that 
actor, you admire this author, this chorus interests you 
You stupids, look this way! See me! I am the poem, 1 
am the poetry, I am the music, Iam all! There is not this 
evening in this house another object so interesting as I! 
You ought not to come to the theatre at all but for me!” 

But it was her speaking of notes to be sung which dis- 
pleased me above all. To my mind it is a hundred times 
worse to speak opera than it would be to sing tragedy. 

\s I feared, I found trouble with the execution of the 
tenor part. The tenor could not adapt to his grand voice 
of “first tenor’ a role which, it is true, was a trfle low. 
He suggested the most singular transpositions which 
would bring about of course the most senseless modula- 
tions. 1 cut short all this folly by saying that I could 
not permit the singer to sing the part at all if he insisted 
upon these disfigurations. So another was chosen. 

The soprano likewise would not sing a certain part with- 
out transposing the two principals airs. I had to change 
to D what I had written for FE and lower the prayer a 
minor third, which destroyed three-quarters of its ravish 
ing coloring. Other parts, more difficult, however, she 
sang with remarkable ease and effect. 

There is a quarter of real difficulty, a quarter of igno 
rance and a good half of conceit and caprice in these stereo 
typed resistances of singers against singing things the way 
they are written. 

I remember Y——— in a romance in Benvenuto Cellini’s 
“La gloire etait ma seule idole.” He refused obstinately 
to sing a G in the medium, the most easy tone to be pro- 
duced, not only in his voice, but in all voices. For the 
word “protege” were written a G, D to lead gracefully to 
the final cadence, but he preferred and sang a D, D, mak 
ing a flat platitude. Again,in “Asile héréditaire” in *Will- 
iam Tell” he would never give the G flat (placed so skill- 
fully there by Rossini as enharmonic of F sharp). He in- 
variably sang an F, which produced a flat hardness, and 
destroyed all the charm of the modulation. 

Another, a bass in the role of Cardinal in “Benvenuto,” 
pretended that he could never sing the high E flat in the 
air “A tous péchés,” but transposed this note an octave 
lower. But to do that he had to jump a sixth, descending 
instead of ascending a third, a somersault which deformed 
entirely the melody. One day, however, being ill, another 
who replaced him took the E with ease and with such suc- 
cess that my good man on his return took his E without a 
balk! 

What a race, these singers! 

Madame H sang the role as the consummate 
lyric tragedienne that she is. I see in her the fine lines of 
soul, the intelligent combinations of science and inspira- 


tion which some fifty years ago made the fame of S 

Alas! my friend, they disappear one by one, these sing- 
ing tragedians, without whom lyric drama is lost. 

When one sees the daily growing rarity of artists ca- 
pable of representing by means of art the great and noble 
passions of the human soul one would imagine that such 
passions were fictitious things, created by the fancy of 
poets and musicians only, or that nature, having by excep- 
tion created a few beings capable of expressing these feel- 
ings, had decided to cease making any new ones, consider- 
ing them as objects de luxe outside the realm of the human 


race. 


Singers certainly own some restitution to Hector Ber- 
lioz for the large part they took in adding to the weight 
of his trouble-clogged wings as he passed through life. 

The only practicable restitution that suggests itself is the 
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total avoidance by singers in future of the miserable faults 
and failings which marked the singing people with whom 
he had the misfortune to deal. 

Teachers are quite as much to blame as singers for the 
restrained and restricted horizon of their musical activity, 
and the nations are more to blame than either in leaving 
music art in the hands of—anyone who chooses to ‘make 


a living out of it.” 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Other geniuses have had other sorts of difficulties to 
contend with; obstacles more immense, preventions more 
heavy, disappointments more crushing. The tribulations 
of Berlioz were like mosquitoes to the sleep of a great 
general, who asks no help in the heat of combat only 
that he may be let alone through the moments when he 
must gird himself with strength to meet it. The weak- 
nesses of people persecuted him who asked only not to 
be impeded. 

For instance, upon the creation of his “Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,” the directors of a French theatre, struck by the 
novelty of the program of the symphony, thought they 
saw something in it to attract the curiosity of the crowd, 
and decided to give it. Of the music, of course, they 
thought nothing; still less of the exigencies of its pro- 
duction, 

Not so Berlioz, however. He fully realized the ex- 
igencies on all sides, and with grave misgivings allowed 
himself to be tempted into the enterprise. In order to 
do proper justice to the work he invited some ninety out- 
side musicians to unite with the theatre orchestra, making 
in all about 150 people. 

Lo and behold, on coming to rehearsal, there was not 
one single blessed thing prepared in advance, neither 
space nor decoration; not even music stands! To all his 
anxious demands about these things he was responded to 
with that irritating sang froid of conceited ignorance, 
which is so much worse than ignorance alone: 

“Oh, make your mind easy, dear sir, all that will be 
arranged: we have the most intelligent employees and 
machinists in the world!” 

Those who have ever had to do with French administra 
tion of any kind readily recognize this form of response. 

Just the same, when the next rehearsal came, confusion 
worse confounded reigned. Not a thing had been antici 
pated, not a place assigned, not a stand in place. Tne 
orchestra had to be divided to squeeze into place, thus 
upsetting all the composer's plans. Everybody lost his 
head. No one knew what to do, and a pandemonium of 
talk and useless direction and counter direction took place 
sufficient to drive any composer mad, not to speak of up 
setting his nerves and scattering his forces. 

Feeble carpenters came and went, the machinist danced 
and twirled and swore and did nothing. Some cried for 
chairs, others for stands, others for instruments, others 
for lights, others for shade. Strings broke and feeble em 
ployees could neither hear nor obey. 

And (can it be believed) the directors finally com 
plained that the work was too complicated and burden 
some, that they did not know it cost so much trouble to 
mount a symphony, and that it would not pay to go on! 

So it was with the “Symphonie Fantastique,” with all its 
precious burden of genius and labor, and the heart’s blood 
of a conscientious composer, was derouted for want 
of a few candles, a few chairs and a few music 
stands, or rather for the want of brains in the heads 
of a few misplaced people. And so it was that the com 
poser learned once again the lesson that the writing of a 
composition is the least part of it: the carpenter and can 
dle maker form important collaborators 

An experience of another kind put to rout the produc 
tion of his dramatic fantasy, written upon Shakespeare's 
“Tempest.” Building upon his experience with the “Fan 
tastique” he resolved to restrict his possibilities, to cur 
tail his imagination, to come down at least half way to 
meet his candle maker and carpenter and director, and 
to write a composition shorter and more simple of means 
of execution. Nevertheless he was refused the hospitality 
of two or three theatres, through fear of his “terrible 
scores,” but was finally, to his astonishment, accepted at 
the opera. The director proved, in fact, to be excellent. 
The chorus was well trained; everything was made to 
move to perfect satisfaction. Berlioz, little accustomed 
to such good luck, chased from his mind the vague sus- 
picions that Fate had some knock in store for him, and 
went ahead in joy. 

In very fact, the evening of the production, after a re- 
hearsal more than usually encouraging and a day of ex- 
alted hope, just at the hour of the performance down 
swept over the town such a furious thunderstorm as per- 
haps had never before nor has since visited the place. 
There is nothing astonishing in the fact that a few bitter 
tears were added to the humidity of the occasion, and that 
one of the best opportunities of being heard to advantage 
was lost to the man who had so few opportunities, even 
to hear how his own works sounded. 

Even on the occasion of his competition for the Grand 


Prix de Rome Berlioz had no better luck than else 
where. 

It seems that the subject of his test composition was 
the “Last Night of Sardanapalus.” 

The poem finished at the death of Sardanapalus, the 
moment when ascending to the stake he called his beau- 
tiful slaves about him and the fatal fire broke over them 
The composer's idea was to make a sort of symphony. 
descriptive of the fire, the cries ef the women, the accents 
of the courageous voluptuary defying death, and the de 
struction of the palace. 

The effect was such at the rehearsal that even musicians 
forgot their dislike of novelty and their jealousy and con- 
gratulated him. The news of the “fire” spread, and curi 
osity filled to overflowing the Academy. 

Trembling with nervousness and in want of confidence 
in the leader, Berlioz, his shock of ragged red hair over 
his face and his eyes like burning coals, placed himseli 
close beside the desk, his score in his hands, alert as a 
gunner. Malibran, who had come on rumor of the grand 
sensation, but who did not find a place in the crowded 
hall, sat on a little stool close to his feet in front of two 
big double basses. (As he saw her then and there was 
the last time he saw her in life.) 

Everyone whispered to the other, “Wait till you lear 
the crumbling of the palace!” and expectation was on 
tiptoe. 

The way it was to be produced was this: A horn was to 
give the cue to the timbals, the timbals to the cymba!s 
the cymbals to the big drums, and thus to the final ex 
plosion. 

Let Berlioz tell the rest himself 

“Five hundred thousand maledictions on musicians who 
cannot count their pauses: the cursed horn did not give 
his cue. The timbals hearing nothing gave nothing to 
the cymbals, the cymbals were mute before the big drums; 
nothing went off, absolutely nothing! The feeble tremolo 
of violins and basses was all the explosion!! My piece 
was ruined! One must be a composer in such a position 
to realize the effect upon him. One furious cry of rage 
flung my score into the midst 


tands Malibran 


of the orchestra, upsetting two mu stand 


and horror escaped me. I 


gave one bound backwards, as thoug] t mine had ¢ 
ploded at her feet, the solemn academicians were seandal 
ized, the orchestra horrified, the hearers 
dignant: all was up 


mystified, the 


friends of the writer of the poen 


roar. ( had no friends to care.) 

‘Behold the most cruel of all the cruel catastrophies of 
my life. Would to heaven it had been the last.” 

Another time, when he attempted to give this ill-fated 


Sardanapalus,” he engaged and paid dearly out of his 
own pocketbook several extra ims, &€ But the pro- 
gram on which the work was to figure was already long 


idnight when the famous “fire and 


and it was well nigh m 
crumbling” were to take place 

sut the regular theatre orchestra was not obliged to 
play after midnight! Approaching the hour then, the reg- 
ulars, one by one, commenced sneaking off through the 
orchestra cave door. When the composer mounted ints 
stand he almost fainted away before sight of five violins 
two altos, four basses and a trombone—the extras he had 
} 


paid! The rest had vanished one 

Red with mortification he was obliged to excuse himself 
ts best he could to the audience, and to forego his ‘Sar- 
danapalus.” 

Serlioz suffered martyrdom on being obliged to submit 
to the direction of his works by old, drony, malignant or 
incapable directors 

Habenack drove him wild, and a man by the name of 
Girard did him much harm. For example, once when the 
latter was directing his Symphonie Fantastique, he re- 
duced the coda to platitude by not creating an accelle: 
ando gradually to double the speed as was absolutely re- 
He always dragged it along at uniform tempo, 


quired. 
\nother time, when, in 


and so threw ice water into it 
an important passage, a harpist failed to take her cue, 
Girard, instead of going back to the beginning as Berlioz 
himself had several times done under similar circum- 
stances, and as any intelligent musician would have done, 
whispered “Go to the last strain,” and thus jumped the 
important intermediate passages, ruining the effect. The 
weakness was attributed to the composer, and was laughed 
at by the critics 

Once, in the midst of direction, Habenack deliberately 
laid down his baton and took a pinch of snuff! He did 
spoil the effect, as, with many of the 


it on purpose t 
“masters” of the day, he was bitterly jealous of the real 
power and growing authority of the younger man, 
During the performance of a grand outdoor symphony, 
which had cost him much effort, time and money, the 
trees about the place deflected the sound in such a way 
as to reduce the effect one-half Then, during the 
apotheose, the soldiers of the National Guard, tired of 
standing in the hot sun, began to march off to the beat 
ing of their drums, which quite drowned the music. Ber- 
lioz thereon takes occasion to make a national remark, 
or rather a remark that is quite true in regard to the na- 
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tion, namely, that “the French are tremendously respect- 
ful to music—which appeals to the eye!” 

People will talk incessantly during a concert at the 
Salle Erard or Pleyel, but will remain breathlessly silent 
before the most ordinary procession or street show, even 
before an ordinary procession of convent girls carrying 
the Virgin’s banner in any ordinary church before a 
guignol! 

Once. though bitterly needing the money, he was obliged 
to give every cent of 500 francs, offered him for a certain 
concert, to engage musicians who were not sympathizers 
troubles was 


with cliques against him. One of his chi 


his lack of confidence in help with his big endeavors, a 


fear in which he was fully justified 

Once in getting up a program he had 600 executants to 
prepare. He divided them off into portions to be rehearsed 
at the Opéra, Opera Comique, 
Italien, and flew from one to another 
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the entire day, from 8 in the morning 


his symphony, he would liberate them and they could all 
go home and weep their hearts out in peace and gather 
fresh hope for a sight of the queen of song at a later date. 
So ended his first experience outside the “fortifications.” 

In Mannheim he was obliged to suppress the finale of 
his “Harold in Italie’ on account of the incapacity of the 
trombones, a lack accentuated by an insuthciency in num- 
ber of violins 

In Leipsic a concert was spoiled by want of a harpist 
Having heard that the harp features were not particularly 
good in the city Berlioz had had the thoughtfulness to 
order a harpist from Dresden \ beautiful brand new 
harp, “with fine new strings,” was sent on, but the harpist, 
who was a pianist and violinist and harpist combined, 
could not play the latter. Of that instrument he was 
master only of the chords of Italian accompaniment Men 


delssohn, who was at the concert, was kind enough to seat 
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indignation, in Berlioz’s life was when, tortured by the 


desire to write a symphony which haunted his musical 


vision, he was obliged to push the desire aside and actually 
kill the idea, stamp it out of his mind, rather than allow 


it birth under conditions impossible to its best develop 


ment 

It was at a time when the persistent invalidism of his 
poor wife and the growing necessities of his little son, 
whom he dearly loved, made him feel deeply the defeats 
and losses of untoward fortune 

One night, while being peculiarly distressed, the motive 


of a symphony came to him in a dream, and he woke 


On awakening in the 


possessed to develop it on pape r 
he had com 


morning he recalled distinctly the entire part 
posed in the dream, of which he later remembered only 
that it was in 2-4 time and an allegro in A minor He sat 
down to the table to write mt out when the idea came to 
him of what must inevitably follow—its 
completion, the enormous proportions 
which the expansion of his thought in 


regard to it told him he would give 


till midnight, leaving no single point 
from under his own personal direction - 
and knowledge In the midst of it tt 


seems he thought best to offer 20 francs 
extra to some outside musicians to 
make sure of then “loyalty.” When the 
regulars” heard of this they stopped 
in the middle of the work to grumbl 


saying they could not allow extras trom 


nowhere” to be paid more than “gentle 
men of distinction.” So he was obliged 
there and then to guarantee the entire 
imber a s if lit which he 
did not hesitate to at T lved to sell 
himself if need be to see that progran 
the were ral n which he 
“ d the price of shoes over and 
above his expenses on such occasions | 
so great was the “diff ultv” created out 
of nothing, the real expense and the un 
woked for det nd 


He had yreat ditticulty at first in get 


ting the desired effect from the “Queen 
Mab Scherzo” of th Romeo et Juli 
ette” com] tion with ar hestra a 
large that needed for the rest of the 
worl He succeeded finally by group 

the more delicate nstruments and 


seating them close about him, thus get 
ting control of the rhythn 

Incalculable pain and nervousness 
were caused him by the malignity of 
partisans of jealous leaders who would 
not hesitate to grease strings or cut 
drums to do him an injury. Even when 
there was no danger of this he was in 
constant fear by reason of messages to 
that effect reaching his ears. The inter 
hange of tones in different) instru 
ments was also cause for uneasiness, as 
this gave an ill-meaning player the 
chance to give an important false note 
and vet be able to excuse himself for it 
Partisans once adopted the malignant 
idea of calling for the ‘Marseillaise” in 
the midst of the program, a piece which 
could not with grace be refused, yet 
which was sufficient to turn the entire 
current of feeling and attention and 
destroy the power of other effects later 

On the occasion on which he guaran 
teed the extra 20 francs to all the 
musicians he was obliged not only to 
renounce all receipts, but to add in pay 
ment for his superhuman efforts some 
350 francs of his own money—which 


was accepted! Scarcely outside of his 
country. to travel on the Continent, and the same fate, 


malicious, inexorable and small—always mosquito-like 
met him and remained more or less attentive to him 
through all his foreign experiences 

To begin with, his promised concert at Brussels, on 
which he counted more or less for his expenses, was put 
to rout by his arch enemy, the prima donna 

A Frenchwoman, an immense favorite at Brussels as 
singer of chansons, had been prevailed upon to lend the 
light and glory of her presence to the solemnities at Brus 
sels. The day of her arrival, however, came instead a 
message announcing an “illness” which prevented her leav 
ing her native city. Whether true or false did not alter 
the result to the concert, which was paralyzing. As Ber 
lioz himself expressed it: “All the symphonies in the 
world cannot stand up against the loss of one favorite song 
by one favorite singer.” Director, musicians, singers, har- 
monists, critics all fell into “syncope” and the concert 
“went to the devil.” The only consolation Berlioz could 


offer the grief-stricken crowd was that they need not give 


himself at the piano and on that instrument to play the 
harp solos and make sure of the man’s entrées 

What an amount of bother for so small a thing! 

Between the writing of his “Romeo and Juliette” and 

Damnation of Faust” was so long a period that the pub 
lic mind. which had begun to warm up to Berlioz, had a 
chance to cool off, and the composer found it next to 
impossible to rewarm the public to anything like atten- 
tion, not to speak of appreciation. The weather was 
frightful at the time of its production. Snow fell. It was 
not a fashionable epoch for the Opéra Comique, especially 
for an afternoon performance (he could not get the house 
for the evening), and the singers he could have then were 
neither “novelties” nor “fashionables.” The first two rep- 
resentations were given to a half filled house, and his 
heart was at lowest ebb. He wanted money cruelly for his 
helpless family, and he was ruined by the expense, when 
Fate for once took her thumb off of him, and he escaped 
from under it to Russia. 

A cxse, full of sadness and meriting almost righteous 


to the composition and probably three 


or four months needed exclusively tor 
the work upon it. During that time he 
should do no critical writing, the soure« 
of his steady income What he had tor 
daily expenses would driit away, and 
once completed there would be no 
} money to place it before the public 
He would be weak enough to have it 
copied.” an expense alone of some 
| 1.000 Irs (once copied he should be 
tortured by the temptation to make It 
heard. He should recommence the 1m- 
mense expenses and labors only to 
| make enough scarcely to cover the ex 
penses—perhaps not halt enough. He 
would lose that which he had not, and 
that poor, sick woman and the boy, 
whose sustenance on board the boat 
must be looked alter, would be made 
to suffer 
He broke his pen and leit the table, 
his being vibrating with harmonies 1m 
perious for conception! 
He hoped to banish them by sleep, 
ind was thankful when night came 
Once asleep back came the “cursed 
symphony” with full force He not 
only heard his allegro, but saw it writ 
ten He woke in a fever of agitation 
and sang the air, which pleased him 
exceedingly. He rose and went raptur 
usly to the table and was seated be 
fore it when the wretched reflections ot 
the day before loomed up heavy and 
inexorable before his mind. He stiff 
ened himself against the strong de 
sire and clung to the hope of for 


getting 
| He fought with the infant of his 
genius and killed it From. the 
troubled sleep into which he fell he 
woke appeased. The souvenir had van 
ished loreve!l 
The eftorts made by Berlioz to re 
establish his unfortunate wife before 
the public and to gloss over the fact ot 
the cruelty of public abandon of her 
e distressingly touching 
lhe strife that must have been in his 
mind between his own hardy, stalwart 
and critical sense of periections and 


deathly pity for that crushed public idol 


af lying there constantly before his eyes 
claiming protection! The quiver 

ing sensibility that he must have had 

in the vain trial to bolster her up into some shape before 

the harsh and vengeful horde of critics and musicians, 
people only too glad of any chance for scorn and sar 

casm toward one who in his passion tor truth had never 
spared them! Yet he did what he could for her manfully 

and failed right there under their eyes 

Devoid of the nobility, gentleness or even gratitude of 

1 really beautiful womanly character, warped and distorted 


rea 


in disposition by misfortune and invalidism, without 
love ever in her heart for the man, yet consumed by irrita 
tion and nervous jealousy, the wonder is, not at 


hich took place, but that the mind 


1 


the sac 


denouement w 


evclonic composer did not go out into darkness 


midst of it 

Another horribly pathetic part of Berlioz’s sort 
experience was the difficulty he had in getting moneys 
from indifferent and negligent ministers and treasurers In 
ordered of him by the 


owtul 


cases when musical work had been 


state 


In order to appreciate this, one must realize the small 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


personal need he himseli had for outlay, making the 
ordinary estimation of money in him almost nil, also his 
intense, craving passion for writing music, making the 
work a source of delight, not a task to be paid for, then 
the satisfaction to his amour propre, making an order for 
a creation a recompense in itself, a sign of the apprecia- 
tion that was life itself to him. Besides this the craving 
of his heart to be recognized by his country and to be put 
in his proper place as one of her sons of glory, a desire 
making him only too willing to write all their odes and 
jubilees for them all his life and offer them without money 
ind without price. One must remember, too, his con- 
temptuous loathing for vulgar, commonplace people, and 
the sensibility of his nature, which was only strong when 
insisting on truth, never when insisting upon a personal 
satisfaction. 

But he must crush all this, must deny himself the luxury 
of all the sensations; he must run ruthlessly counter to 
all the instincts of his nature; he must put himself in the 
attitude of a common musical commercant, a common 
worker, insisting on his pay, a miser and lover of money. 
He must not only accept but insist upon his money being 
paid him. He must go again and again like a common 
charity beggar asking alms, must brave the rebuffs, the 
indifference, the insolence of those whose business it was 
(and was not) to give him in exchange for his genius 
money which had been offered him, which was abundant, 
and which cost no one that he might have it. 

He had to go all through this for what? In order to 
meet the few wants of his unsatisfactory household, to 
buy the medicines and pay the doctor, and get the small, 
incessant food for that poor, sick, disappointed, unhappy 
woman, to feed and meet the growing wants of the little 
boy, whom he idolized, and who did not understand, to 
keep about him his lonesome, always needing home. 

It was not either as if he were one of those weak, lazy 
inefficient, visionary, good-for-nothing, half men who 


abound in art life. Nothing of the sort. Berlioz was a 
strong, practical, capable man of brain and intelligence 
and intention, who worked like a volcano, who did good, 
big, strong, capable, beneficial work independently and 
manfully. But in getting the reward of his labor, as in 
all other things on earth for him, it seemed as if Fate 
kept the point of her sword continually picking at the 
flesh of his heart, till—no I cannot treat it. It is too 
sharp; the bands tighten on heart and throat: the cruelty 


of it all makes one—hate or pray. 
EXECUTANTS vs. CREATORS 


Speaking of the difference between the methods of the 
pianist and the composer in getting recognition, Berlioz 
writes thus: 

The pianist needs neither theatre nor scenery nor 
worlds of musicians to mold and handle. He does not 
need even a sheet of music. A salon, a piano, himself, 
and he is master of the situation. He has but to show 
himself and he is applauded. At this his senses open. 
memory awakens, his fingers give birth to fancies, enthu- 
siastic applause responds and he is further warmed. All 
listen breathless, hearts go out to him. arms extend in 
imagination, there is concentrated attention. silence, pro- 
found and intense admiration. Suddenly bombs of light, 
bouquets of fireworks of applause, cries of the public. 
flowers and wreaths rain around the priest of harmony, 
trembling upon his pedestal. Young beauties, beside 
themselves, stoop and kiss the hem of his garment: he 
has to tear himself away from the worthy admiration of 
the serious and the nervous clingings of the frivolous. 
And the next day. after he has shed the light of his genius 
about, he disappears silently, leaving behind him a mys- 
It is a 
dream, one of those ideal dreams through which those 


terious twilight of brilliance subdued in dreams 


pass who are called, for example, Liszt or Paganini 

3ut the composer who travels to produce his works, to 
what fatigue of body and spirit and to what ungrateful 
and incessant toil is he not subject! No one can imagine 
what a torture a rehearsal may be made for him. Tf he is 
abroad, for example, he has first to encounter perhaps 
the cold looks of a lot of strange musicians, not particu- 
larly pleased to be put about by new and unaccustomed 
work, to have to commence and pursue new studies and 
perhaps very difficult ones. “What does this foreigner 
want over here, anyway? Why does he not stay at home 
instead of coming over here with his new works, to put 
us to a lot of trouble and bother?” 

However, they get to their places. Nervously the com- 
poser gets to his stand and finds several disturbing empty 
places. Why is this? he asks the chef. 

Oh, the first clarinet is sick, the wife of the hautbois 
is having a new baby, the child of the first violin has the 
croup, the trombones are on parade: they forgot to ask 
exemption from military service that day: the drummer 
has sprained his thumb, the harp did not come to rehearsal 
to-day, he had to study his part, &c 

They commence, however. The notes are read, well 
or ill as the case may be, and in a movement twice as 
Nothing could be a 


slow as the movement intended 
greater punishment to an author than this dragging of 


his rhythms, but it must be borne. Suddenly his instinct 
gets the mastery, he warms up unconsciously and plunges 
into the midst at the correct tempo—aye! aye! What 
wounds and gashes declare themselves! What hideous 
chords, what screamings, what ear and heart splitting har- 
monies. He must stop! Then he must begin again at 
the slow pace and take bit by bit, piece by piece, move- 
ments which gallop through his brain, and which he has 
had played a score of times at full speed. 

In spite of the slowness of the time, harsh discordances 
and queer, uncalled for sounds still come to his ears. 
“What is the matter? The trumpets alone! Why, but I 
should hear a third; I hear nothing but the chord of the 
second. The second trumpet on C has a D; give me D, 
please. Good; the first has a C which gives F; give me 
the C Horrors, you give me B flat.” 

“No, monsieur, I give you what is written.” 

“Pardon; no, you are a tone wrong.” 

“But I am sure I make C.” 

“In what key is your trumpet?” 

“In B flat!” 

Mais, sapristi, there’s the trouble; you should have the 

F trumpet!” 
“Ah, that is so; 
And that much time is wasted 


I did not notice the indication.” 


\ygain: 

“Hallo there, drummer; what are you doing?) What a 
noise you are making!” 

“Monsieur, I have a fortissimo.” 

“Not by any means; you have a mezzo torte. There are 
not two i's, but an m and an f. Besides, you are play- 
ing with wooden drumsticks when you should have 
sponge-heads It's the difference between black and 
white.” 

“We have no sponge-heads, monsieur; we have but one 
kind of drumsticks.” 

“Ah, there we are; I thought as much 
My god, we are still twenty times too loud; 


I have a pair in 
my bag. 
put the sourdines on.” 

“Monsieur, we have no sourdines; 
We will have them to-mor 


the boy forgot to 
fetch them with the stands 
row,” &c. 

And often, after hours of these useless, wasteful delays, 
these futile wastes, not a single piece is given as it should 
be. Often; on the contrary, attempts discordant, cold, 
flat, noisy, hideous! And off go these different musicians 
their different ways, with the wrong impression of the 
music, not an idea of what it should read. The second 
time progress is scarcely perceptible. It is not till the 
third or fourth that the design begins to be traced 

Then the poor composer commences to breathe, the har 
monies commence to seem clear, the rhythms bound, the 
melodies weep and smile, the mass unified marches boldly 
forward. The orchestra enlarges, speaks—becomes a soul! 
Intelligence gives the men courage. The composer sug 
gests another trial. His interpreters, who when musically 
stirred are the best people in the world, answer with a 
will. “Give us the full time.” “You are not afraid. You 
can follow the shadings.” “No, no: give us the true 
time!” 

Et voila, now the light breaks through. The art ap 
pears, the thought shines forth, the work is comprehended! 
Then the orchestra rises in a mass, applauds to a man and 
salutes the composer. The chef congratulates. The curi 
ous, who have been hidden in four corners of the hall, 
come out, climb upon the stage and begin to exchange 
views with the musicians. Critics begin to look straight 
at the man they regarded askance as a fool a few days 
ago 

Then is the moment the composer needs repose, rest. 
quiet. Then is the time he has to redouble care and atten 
tion. He must be on hand before the concert, inspect the 
parts of the orchestra, arrange the stands and assure him 
self that things are not mixed. He must think of every 
slightest detail, mark with blue pencil the alterations in 
the score to make them comprehensible to foreign orches 
tration, markings that must be made so that the mind 
shall be free to concentrate. He has to transpose a horn 
solo for hautbois for lack of the latter instrument, or vice 
versa. He must remember and rehearse a section of the 
chorus which was weak, and he must think, think and 
remember—everything. 

By and by the audience begins to come. The hour has 
arrived. Weary, worn out, nervous, discouraged, un- 
certain, he mounts his desk. Suddenly a burst of ap- 
plause, a feeling of sympathy, of enthusiasm in the play, of 
the musicians, the glow of instinct shoots forth like a 
flame. Passion for his work transforms him into an elec- 
tric centre from which stream powerful radiations. He 
is conscious of it. He goes back to meet his composition. 
Compensation sets in. 

Right here commences something which the virtuoses, 
the executants, cannot know. Here he begins to live the 
life they cannot live. The creator is awake! 

With what furious joy he gives himself to the joy of 
playing on that orchestra! How he embraces, how he 
strains to himself that immense, passionate instrument! 


A dozen senses come to him all in one. He hears with a 
dozen ears, he sees all, knows all! In the organ points 
he holds in his hands all the intense attention he has 
evoked, he gathers the silence an instant and sends it 
whirling apace again like a demon that has been held. 

In the grand adagios he rocks in a sea of harmony, 
hears hundreds of voices singing hymns of love, com 
plaints, regrets, solitudes. Often here the director-com 
poser comes to lose completely the sense of an audience 
He listens, he judges, he receives, and in case the real 
emotion surges through it—thrice happy soul—he has no 
more sense of an audience! Once his heart trembles in 
contact with the poetic melody, once he feels that intimate 
ardor which announces the incandescence of the soul, the 
object is reached, the heaven of art is opened—what mat 
ters the earth! 

Then at the close of the performance, when the great 
success is achieved, his joy becomes quadrupled, shared as 


it is by all the amours-propres of his satisfied army 


You virtuoses, you are princes and kings by the grace 
of God; you are born upon the steps of the throne. Com 
posers must fight, must vanquish and conquer in order to 
reign. But the fatigues and the battles add to the eéclat 
and the intoxication of their victories, and they would be a 
thousand-fold more happy than you—could they only al 


Ways have soldiers! 


OrcHESTRA Music REpucED ror THE PIANO 


It is useless to ittempt to prove that it is possible te 
appreciate at its proper value an orchestra composition 
thus mutilated. Nothing is farther from the truth. It 
true the piano may be made to give an idea of 
sition that is known upon the orchestra first In t 
case the memory is awake, it supplies what is lacking and 
one is stirred by the souvenir 

But fer a new work of the modern school it 
sible, absolutely impossi!e to glean any idea from a piano 
transcription 

\ piece of the school of Sacchini, for instance, or of any 
school of this class, in which there is no instrumentation, 


! But in any work in which the 


there it might be possible 
writer has in the least profited by the resources of present 


music art it is not to be done 


Try, for example, the march in the Coronation Ma 
by Cherubini. What would become on a piano of those 
exquisite and delicious holdings of the wood instruments 
which plunge you inte such ondition of mystic ecstacy 
of these ravishing twinings and weavings of flutes and 
clarinets which produce all the effect? They must dis 
appear ent rely, as the piano can ne ther hold nor swel 


tone. 
Take the air of Agamemnon in “Iphigenie en Aulide 
In the verse 


“[ hear throbbing through my breast the plaintive cry 


of nature.” there is a hautbois solo. penetrating and ad 
mirabl« But on the piano each of the notes is but 
stroke of a clock, nothing more he idea, the thought 


the inspiration are wholly deformed 


I do not speak of grand orchestral effects, the piquant 
oppositions established between groups of wind and string 
instruments, the blocks of color which separate wood fron 


brass, the mysterious effects of the instruments of percus 


sion in soit passages, their enormous power im tull torce 
the striking effects which result from the varied distance 
ing of harmonious masses, nor of a hundred and one 


things equally remarkable 

J say simply that injustice and absurdity are here shown 
up in all their hateful homeliness. Is it not evident that the 
piano, which is capable of reducing every effect and de 
stroving every be auty, must be baneful to composers and 
in the highest sense unjust? A skillful, sound, deep and 
ingenious instrumentalist is by it put on a plane with the 
most ignorant member of his class, who does not know the 
first principals of his art, not to speak of genius. One 
may have grouped a mass of absurdities and musical 
crimes, while the other has composed a superb orchestra: 
yet by an execution of the two works on a piano a con 
noisseur even can see no difference between them 

The piano for composers is a guillotine, destined to 
behead all the nobles and which only the plebeians need 
not fear. 

I cannot leave this point without calling attention to the 
fact that the composer whom Berlioz cites here as having 
“exquisite,” “delicious” and “ravishing” features in his 
writing is the man who all through his life treated him 
with the most merciless cruelty and jealous malignity 
Cherubini! 

That is just like Berlioz, always a man to whom cause 
and subject were foremost, to whom truth and justice were 
so much greater than any personal consideration that they 
could not possibly conflict with it 

The penning of that paragraph in praise of his malignant 
enemy is as grand a work as any composition he ever 


wrote and as rare. I do not know three musicians among 
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all my acquaintance, nor a half dozen people of any class 
or calling, capable of the same under similar circum 


stances. 
ORIGINALITY IN COMPOSITION. 


As defending the novel features of his writing before 
the attacks of traditional thinkers, Berlioz recounts a con- 
versation with Boiéldieu on the subject 

It appears that for an Institut competition the subject 
given to the class was the death of Cleopatra by the bite 
ot an asp. Berlioz chose for his theme the invocation of 
the dying queen to the shades of her ancestors, beseeching 
admittance among her better behaved relatives. 

It may be imagined that the music be made to hold this 
germ of historic humanity was peculiar, with strange 
rhythms, enharmonic weavings and a solemn  sonority 
from which the melody rose and fell \nd it may like- 
wise be imagined that no such peculiarity of proceeding 
was to be encouraged by means of a prize. The young 
composer, with tendencies all going away from his 
teachers and masters, was crushed hard 

Next morning on meeting Boiéldieu on the street the 
ter accosted him 
My God, my child, what did you do such a thing for? 
The jury was disposed toward you; in fact I know that 


you had the prize within your hands and you threw it 


down 
‘I did my best, however, sir, I vow 
But that’s just what we did not want—you best. Your 
best enemy of all we like. For instance, how do you 
gine tor a minute that I could give you a note for that 


sort of writing when I like above all things music which 


“Tt would be rather difficult, sir, to write soothing, rock 
n ot Egypt, poisoned by the bite 


ent and devoured by remorse, is dying in the 


ola ser] 
throes of mental and physical anguish.” 

Oh, yeu always know how to defend yourself. But 
that has nothing to do with the matter. One can always 
be grace tactiu 

“Yes, the jue gladiators were obliged to die grace- 

fully before the public, but Cleopatra was not so skillful, 
besides she was not dying in public.” 

here now you exaggerate Nobody asked you to 
write a dance on the subject. But what was the necessity 
of writing such extraordinary harmonies? I am not a 

onist myself, and I am free to confess that I under 
stood nothing of your supernatural chords.” 

I did not dare answer what pure common sense dic 
tated 

Is it my fault that you are not a ‘harmonist’? 

\nd then he continued, “Why these rhythms, which 
nobody has ever heard on earth?” 

I did nat destroy ideas 
use t y were new tor s 

But did you not remark that Madame X, who sang 
ur ntat I need of a er talent and attention to be 

ible to execute it 

I did not know, indeed, that music must be written so 
that it can be sung without attention or talent. Should it?” 

here you go. You are never at a loss for an answer 


\dieu, my son, but profit by the lesson for next vear 


\ Spy. 


Showing how ignorance may interfere with wisdom 
ind seem to have right on its side, Berlioz relates an in 
cident during a forced visit to Nice once to regain broken 
health 

Turning his thoughts from care and plunging into the 
exquisite beauties of this romantic region at the best sea 
son of the year, the poet-musician became saturated with 
the beauties of nature, and, as he puts it, “Passed here the 
best twenty days of his life.” 

But even this peace was denied him, and his poetic con 
templation was cut short by the arrival of police sent by 
the army to know what business a young man had roam 
ing aimlessly about on the rocks overlooking the sea 
without doubt a spy lying in wait to attract enemy ships 
to the land! The conspiracy suspicion became so strong 
that he was actually taken to headquarters and questioned 


as to what he was about 


I was thanking God that he ever made so fine a sun, 
such a splendid sea, sky and green verdure.” 

“But you have no easel; you are not a painter.” 

“No, T am not.’ 

‘Nevertheless you are seen with a book and pencil 
Copying plans?” 

“Yes, sir, copying the plan of an overture to ‘King 
Lear.” Design and instrumentation are finished, and in 
deed I think it will be a formidable affair.” 

“What King you say?” 

“Lear, an old King of England.” 

“England ——” 

“Who lived some 1.800 years ago and who 

“Don’t talk about kings. What's this instrumentation 


you speak of?” 
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“It’s a term in music. I am writing the subject in mu 

“All a pretext. We all know mighty well and you, too, 
that nobody ever wrote music without a piano, with just 
a book and pencil promenading about the rocks looking 
out over the sea. We officers are not to be caught with 
such chaff. If you will kindly tell in which direction you 
intend to go we will see that you get started out that way 
early in the morning You can stay here no longer. 
Where are you going?” 

“To Rome, if you please, sir, where I hope by your 
leave still to write music with a book and pencil.” 

And so the good officers were relieved of the presence 
of a composer who disturbed their peace. Next morning 


he left for Rome 


Speaking elsewhere of the use of the piano in composi 
tion he says: 

I have often sorely missed a practical knowledge ot 
the piano. It would have been useful to me under many 
circumstances 

Yet when I see the quantities of platitudes that are 
written over it, graceless, shameful platitudes many of 
them, written by people who could not write one phrase 
if deprived of their musical kaleidoscope and made to de- 
pend on pene il and paper alone I am consoled 

I am almost tempted to be thankful to chance which has 
kept me free from habits of finger so deleterious to the 
ear, and also from the seductions of actual sounds, which 
tend to draw the composer down toward common and 
nlgar sonorities. 

Stull he was fond of musical instruments As he ex- 
presses it: 

I am happy in the society of musical instruments 
Were I rich enough I should always have about me a 
grand piano a queue, two or three harps, trumpets, sax 
horns and a collections of basses and of Stradivarius 


violins 


LANGUAGE 

Berlioz, in common with every other large minded 
composer, came up against the subject of language, not 
only in music, but in the travel life that is incumbent upon 
the grand artist, and in the cosmopolitan relations which 
art itself assumes where it passes the local spirit of 
mediocrity 
\rriving in Stuttgart he was obliged to hold conversa 
tions, long and important ones too, with a celebrated 
writer and critic, Doctor Schilling. Their difficulties 
when without an interpreter would have been laughable 
enough were not conversation so precious a thing between 


1 


real men of real minds, with something 1 to say burn 
ing in both their minds, and a strong current of mag 
netic sympathy drawing them together like cords But 
one could not speak English and the other could not speak 
French, and there they were in the position of idiots or 
mutes before one another 

“For the love of God. do you speak English?” he said 
one day 

“Oh, a few words here and there, and you?” 

‘No, Italian; do you speak Italian?” 

“Oh, a few words here and there, and you?” 

“The devil!” 

So they were obliged to ease their charged souls in— 
Latin! Painful enough the droll venture, but they finally 
came to an understanding as to the hall in which it would 
be most wise to give a concert—in Latin! 

Another time in Dresden. where he was engaged to 
give two concerts, the composer was once more made to 
regret that language was not made to take the place of 
“dissection” in the early stages of his education 

Here he found all the other facilities for a successful 
affair—chorus, orchestra, band instruments (always neces 
f wonders, an 


sary to Berlioz’s works). and. wonder « 
efficient and amiable tenor! In addition the moral aid 
and sympathy of his friend and admirer Lipinski. Such a 
wealth of riches he seldom found united 

He arranged this formidable program: “King Lear,” 
“Symphonie Fantastique.” “VOffertoire.” fragments of his 
Requiem and of the “Symphonie Funébre” and a few 
songs. All those pieces require more or less chorus work 

It was found necessary to improvise some German text 
to go with the music. Improvise words to go with Ber- 
lioz’s music! He who wrote to commas and interrogation 
points and plaved over fit setting of vowels and con 
sonants! One must imagine what an improvisation in 
German meant to his super-tuned system. As for the solo 
songs, they were sung in Italian. Latin, German and 
French! 

Tn Russia, in the “Damnation of Faust.” Mephistopheles 
sang in German, Faust in French! Worse yet, the mem- 
bers of the chorus who could speak and sing German 
could not read it. so that the entire choruses had to be 
recopied in Russian letters so that they could be sung 
This at a big expense, of course, and there was but one 


financial resource—the too flat portemonnaie of poor Ber 
lioz, who paid up and thanked God he could 

In addition he began to find out that the German trans 
lation made in Paris was execrable and could not be em- 
ployed. For the first concert a critic changed what he 
could in haste, so that it was fairly presentable. For the 
second he had the good luck to fall in with a musical 
litterateur, who saved him in time 

\t Loewenberg, residence of the Prince Hohenzollern, 
who was a great admirer of Berlioz, he stayed in the family 
of a German officer. Speaking with gratitude of his 
charming reception he dwells especially upon the fact that 
the ladies of the house spoke French correctly and ele- 
gantly—"Salvation for me who suffer to illness on hear- 
ing French badly spoken.” 

Visiting Ratisbonne and Lintz he is called to discuss 
the “stupid craze in Europe of altering the names of cities 
to suit the country in which they are spoken, in place of 
the country to which they belong.” 

“Why on earth,” he says, “and by what right have the 
French to call London Londres, and by what right or 
ll 


necessity do the Italians call Paris Parigi? 


“I had a map of Germany, a French map, naturally, 


which I was obliged to depend upon in getting from place 
to place Now, Lintz I could find, because for some 
reason or other it was kept in the original. Ratisbonne 
I could have no hope of discovering, the name having no 
relation whatever with Regensburg, the real name of the 
city of my search 

What is most curious and unaccountable is that we 
keep original names which are exceedingly difficult to 
pronounce, while we change those which present no diffi 
culty whatever. We say all right enough Stuttgart, Karls- 
ruhe, Darmstadt, and the next moment, instead of 
Baiern we say Baviére, instead of Munchen, Munich: in 
stead of Donau, Danube. At least in some cases one may 
trace an analogy between the originals and the travesties; 
in general there is none, as for instance in the word Ratis 
bonne. What would we think to hear Lyons called Mit 
tenberg and Paris Triffenstein?” 


\mong the “preventions and difficulties” cited previous- 
ly should have been added the following as showing how 
flies may torment horses 


Berlioz once made an extremely long and expensive 


voyage into Russia to give a concert, having received 
hopes of having a fine hall Lo and behold what obstacle 
do you suppose he encountered? 

A regulation by which anyone who used the hall once 
was obliged to give a second concert at his own expense 
exclusively for the noblesse! 

Imagine the poor man who had barely sufficient to 
bring him to the spot and meet incidental expenses of his 
own concert paying over some 3,000 francs for musicians 
to amuse the Russian nobility! 

In default of this he was told that considering his long 
trip and his ignorance of the celebrated rule which “every 
body knew” he might play a solo on some instrument at 
the nobles’ concert to pay for his salle \h, voila! les 
mouches comme ils piquent! He played he believed at 
one time the guitar, the flageolet and the tlute, but as his 
last practice upon either of these instruments had been 
made some twenty-five years before there was but little 
chance of entertainment, but perhaps some amusement, 
for the audience 

Just as he had about concluded to improvise a drum solo 
sooner than go home without giving his concert, an in- 
fluential Frenchman at court came to his rescue and he 
was allowed the exceptional privilege, the first and last of 
ts kind, to give his compositions in the famous concert 
hall. That meant, however, that in the event of a success 
and a general demand for a second concert there would 
be no possibility of giving it 

Arriving at Frankfort, where his next concert was 
promised, he found the hall occupied and his director in 
the full tide success of a pair of “trick infant prodigies!” 
Of course while money was being turned into the theatre 
coffers by trick urchins it would be too cruel for Mr 
Berlioz to interrupt the good work for the sake of sym 
phonies and things that were always a risk anyhow. So 
Mr. Berlioz, who was by no means cruel, ceded of course 
(nd the evening and “the morning were the second day.” 

In Stuttgart he was to make a venture with his “Franc 
Knowing the enor- 


J 


mous technical difficulties of the compositions and remem- 


uxes” and “Symphonie Fantastique 


bering the care, attention and labor necessary to giving 
them in his own country, he was braced up for the most 


gigantic efforts. To his astonishment, at the first rehearsal 
everything went off superbly; the second one was a delight 
to his soul. But, alas, it was too much to expect that 
such success should extend to the giving of the concert 
A sort of epidemic broke out among the violinists and he 
was left with eight to stand up against the other instru 
ments—not quite half enough. The effect was not disas 
trous, but neither was it as brilliant as it should have been, 


or as “it might have been.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music of the Pacific Coast 


NE century has never borne witness in America, and per- 
haps in the world, to so many distinctly different phases 
in music in any region as in California. Then, too, the 
musical development of the State during the past 
twenty-five years has been relatively more rapid than 
that in the East. One may readily realize the marked 
changes by looking back a hundred years upon the 
comparatively insignificant musical beginnings among 
the old Franciscan missions (these missions being the 
chief feature of the early colonization of California), 
and then upon the present remarkable advancement 
of the grand art as it now exists on this western rim 
of our Union. 

Researches along authentic channels and among 
the archives of the Pacific Coast would prompt one to 
divide the musical history of California into five epochs. 

3. Music of the Spanish and Mexicans. 
4. Music of the Miners, and 


1. Music of the Indians. 

2. Music of the Missions. 
5. Music of the Present. 

Each of these are distinctly 

They were temporary periods 


This sketch includes the first four only. 
detined, not merged in gradual development. 
formed according to the unique history of this wonderful State. and no one 
of them has influenced any of the others. 

The first period, Music of the Indians, has little relative value to that 
of to-day except as a comparison, but it serves to mark a musical beginning, 
as it was the first evidence of it on this Coast, although, to the civilized ear, 
it was music in its lowest form—noise differentiated by vocal sounds, rude 
instruments, time, rhythm and volume. The intervals of these howlings were 
usually those of the major triad and sometimes of the minor. Most in- 
quirers along this line of study have had the idea that savage music usually 
suggests the minor mode. On the contrary, it is a matter of fact that 
when the savage slides from the monotone to a tone above it is more often 
than not one of the other tones of the major triad, and in the song the tonic 
or keynote always predominates. This shows that primitive method was 
unconsciously based on harmony. Vestiges of songs are found, even among 
the most barbarous, and it is worth noting that triumphant chants and songs 
of war are the most ancient productions of the American nations. 

The native Indians of California were of a low order of intelligence, and 
most of their music consisted of monotonous and unvarying chants. These 
were accompanied by rhythmic noise according to the character of the cele- 
bration, whether war, feast, birth, marriage, funeral or other rite. The ac- 
companiment was usually clapping of hands, blowing of pipes of two or 
three reeds through nose or mouth, beating with bones or sticks on drums 
made of hollow logs headed with dried hide, and rattling of turtle shells and 
gourds filled with small pebbles. 

The second period, the Music of the Missions, began soon after the es- 
tablishment of the first Franciscan colonies during the latter part of the 
last century. At the beginning of the nineteenth century there were 
eighteen of these Catholic missions, with a neophyte or native convert popu- 
lation of 13,500, and among these the padres would find exceptions who 
possessed musical intelligence enough to learn, after a fashion, to play the 
flute, violin, ‘cello, horn or guitar. Most of the neophytes or Indian Chris- 
tians showed some interest in music, cither by performing or listening, and 
many made progress as choir singers in the church services. They would 
learn to play or sing by note, ear or imitation, and considerable time was 
given up to music practice, as the padres noted strong evidences of its civil- 
izing influence. 

It was the custom at some of the missions for the Indian musicians to 
accompany the padres to their quarte:s after Sunday services and to remain 
about half an hour dispensing secular music—indeed it was not unusual to 
hear dance music in church. The padres would instruct these musical neo- 
phytes in the work of copying the Gregorian chants and other church music 
into their immense missals and choir books. A few rare specimens of these 
are yet preserved in some of the libraries in the State, and one of the most 


valuable belongs to the private collection of Hubert Howe Bancroft, the 


During fhe Winetecenth Century. 


By JOSEPHINE 


historian. This is a much thumbed volume (not over clean Indian thumbs 


either), the dimensions of which are 22 by 14 inches by 4 in thickness. 
This old tome, which is dated San José, 1813, has thin board covers overlaid 
with dried hide and was fastened originally with crude iron clasps, only 


parts of which now remain. The dingy parchment leaves bear music scores 


written with red and black ink by the neophyte members of the choirs, and 
display great merit, considering the existing adverse conditions 


\ll these years of labor and musical instruction, as well 


att 
ds dil 


eventually went for naught. In 1834 the Mexican authorities began to 


seize church property and to expel the missionaries, and after the final secu 


larization of the missions in 1837 they gradually fell into decay, the con- 


verts scattered and fell back into a state of degradation from which few wer 
ever rescued. Thus sadly ended the second musical epoch of California 
The third era, the Musie of the Spanish and Mexicans, extended over a 
1 


period of about twenty-five vears and consisted principally of the kind suited 


to the different dances which were important features on “dias de fiesta,” 
and at the fandangos held in the pueblos or at the ranchos of the Spanish or 
The white population in 1846 numbered not more than 


hev were 


Mexican setttlers. 
1,000, and most of these were descendants of Spanish lineag ‘| 
natural musicians, playing the guitar, flute or violin by ear rather than by 
note. The niost popular rhythms were those played for the danza (a very 
slow waltz movement played especially for sweethearts, who were given 
but this opportunity to confidentially converse), contra danza, el 
“Las Nueve de la Noche,” “El Bosque de los 
Navaujas,” “El Te ve el Ta” and “EI Cafetal” are a few 
\n old Spanish lady, whose home is now in San Fray 

\ngel de Amor,” 


sicle the se, ToO- 


jarabe, 
jotas, el son and la cueca. 
of the special names 
given to dances 
cisco, used to sing “Los ¢ os Divinos,” “Ia Lagrina,” “ 
“El Trovatore” and “La Culpa.” a dance and song 
mantic songs, serenades and songs of adventure——all of Spanish coloring 
formed the small collection of music during these times 

The Music of the Miners occupied the fourth era, and while it was not 
of a lofty character it made up in quantity what it lacked in quality. This 
was a peculiar period in California history. The discovery of gold in 1848 
started an immense migration to the Pacific Coast, bringing together all 


sorts of men from all parts of the world. Some of these were musicians, 


though not of any great proficiency, and most could sing a little and all 
Music was the highest order of pleasure among the “boys 


of the pick, pan and shovel,” though it was often degraded as accompani 


loved to listen. 
ment to the lower amusements of the times. There were many itinerant 
fiddlers, and these, like the bards of old, going from camp to camp, never 
failed to get the warmest kind of reception, the best seat at the table and 
“the pick of the grub” (as miners always called their food) in the camp 
The man who could fiddle, play flute or sing was always in demand and 
never had to work. An ounce of gold dust ($16) for an evening's perform 
ance was ordinary remuneration 

Hundreds of songs, indicative of the times, were written and sung among 
the miners, but more often to the melodies of other familiar songs. “Old 
Put” (John A, Stone), Sam Booth, Charlie Edwards and a comic singet 
named Johnson wrote numbers of these, most of which detailed the Joys, 
hopes and trials of a miner’s life The titles were often unique—* Joe 
Bowers,” “Fools of "49," 
“Jack the Grumbler” were a few on the list 
“The New Eldorado,” the chorus of which was: 


“Sweet Betsy from Pike.” “Ragged Coat” and 


One of the most popular was 


Ho! boys, ho! 

To the mountains we will go 
There’s plenty of gold 

Out West we're told, 

In the New Eldorado 


The instrumental music was that of the flute, violin, guitar, cornet and 
later, with the advent of women, the piano and banjo of the dance halls 
Hornpipes, jigs, reels and all common forms of dance music were popular. 
and “The Arkansaw Traveler” was the greatest favorite. “Fiddler Kelly” 
was really a fine violinist, and when he found that the miners did not appre 
ciate his best art efforts, gave them up and lapsed into the standard music 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
of the camp. “Old Laughing Kennedy,” a 300 pound piece of humanity, concert at the park in 1884, and up to date the concerts given number about if 
was known as the greatest jig player in the country, and Charlie 1,125 | 
Haskell “would make the fiddle talk.” “Long John” was one of the Many of the “miner songs” and most of the Gubernatorial and Presi 
greatest song and dance men and writer of songs as well. I. C. Coggin was dential campaign songs of the Coast during the past thirty years have been 
the best cornet player of this era, and for many years the strains of his in written by Sam Booth, a unique character in his way. These number about 
strument re-echoed among the hills and valleys. He has since been 250, and through them one may acquire much information regarding the 
leader of different bands and is now a valued member of the Golden Gate times. Two of his most popular songs are “Days of “49” and “The Old 
Park Band, of San Francisco. This band, by the way, gave its first Sunday Miner's Visit To ’Frisco’’-—and Mr. Booth is still adding to his list 
H 
A RARE cld parchment choir book, a relic of Mission San José, Cal., and row in the Bancroft Collection. The scores were written by 
the neophytes under the direction of the Padres previous to the year ISIS 
Musical Statistics of S ‘ancisco, from 1849 to 1898 | 
usica ATISTICS an Francisco, trom 
By MARY FRANCES FRANCIS. , 
lil. early | ry oi mus in ¢ ormia dates d opera vere given Thomas Maguire started in years Herold succeeded him, then John P. Morgan, ot 
: b to the da 8490, when the “Philad pposition, | x with | it different times Milleri, New York: afterward George P. Evans. Judge J. M fe, 
) phia Minstrels” arrived in San Francisco and = Mor Lamperti, Sconce Stella Bonheur, Kempton MecShaiter was the first president, serving five years, Ira S 
: opened at the old Bella Union Theatre Phe d other \mong the ope produced were “Linda di P. Rankin succeeding hu Walter C. Campbell was vi tg 
following year thi Virginia Serenaders Chamounin Lysters 1] | ippeared later, but were president tor three years, and cones inager, engaging 
played in Washi Hall. Steve Masset gave the first) not prominent. Lucy Escott, Henry Squire, De Haga and Karl Formes, the iamous basso, to sing in “The Crea fi 
oncert im the Police Court, southwest corner of Ports Bisceaciante afterward joined t tol \ produced about 1867 to 1870 at Platt 5 
mouth square Henry Herz, the celebrated pianist, ap Madam nna Bishop, Boscha and Kate Hayes ap- Hall, there being 250 active members at that time a 
peared at the National Theatre January 22, 1850. In April pearcd in a series of operaty neerts in i858 and 1859 \n organization known as “The Twelve” was first d , 
he “Orphean Vocalist” gave a concert Ernani,” the Walter C. Campbell arrived iSsg and has taken an rected by Gustave Scott, then Lows Schmidt, and aiter 
first opera given in San Francisco, was produced by active part in musical affairs unt present day. Herold) ward George P. Evans, disbat g at the latter's death 
George Loder in 1853 organized the first orat et 1860, p r to the Phe embers were Messrs. Anderson, Steffens and Spar 
Madame Anna Bishop arrived with Boscha, the iamous Handel and Haydn Society. He so organized the first ow, first tenors Messrs. Swiit, Horton and Daniel 
harpist, in 1853, Stephen Leach and Catherine Hayes Pluolharmome Society second tenors \Mlessrs. Stadtielt, Grotgen and Farron 
oming at the same time, Madame Anna Bishop, Julia Louis Schmidt. the first violinist. who with Oscar Weil — first basses \lessrs. Walter C. Cambell, Wunderlicl nd Mi 
Gould Collins and “Kate Hayes” beginning their Cali organized the first chamber music concerts; George Kop |.omis cond basses 
ornia career upon the minstrel stage at Maguire's pitz, celebrated as flutist t her; Gustave Scott, \ Spanish opera troupe appeared in the old Metroy 
Cheatre organist and conductor, and Professor Gee arrived about tan Theatre in the early sixties. 1862 was a year of great 
Musical interest received a wonderful impetus with the this time musical interest. Mr, ¢ r, of the Handel and Haydr 
arrival of Rudolph Herold, the great orchestral leader, \mong the early singers were Mr. and rs. Ander Society, sent for Miss Lizzie Parker (now Mrs. How ; 
whose ambition and untiring effort caused him to be son. Mr. Buétler and Stephen Leach were the first vocal to sing in the oratorio Messiah.” She sang “I know t 
spoken of as the “father of music” in California. Under masters, who came to the East from England to sing in) my Redeemer liveth” and “Rejoice Greatly Mrs. M 
his direction the first oratorio, “The Creation,” was pro Elijah,” the first oratorio ever produced in America, riner (now Mrs Campbell) appeared in Califor: 1 
duced in 1863 both being prominent singers in oratorio and concert first time, singing How be ul are tl 
Che first grand German musical jubilee in California until twenty years ago. From 1860 to 1870 the standard Come unto Him.” Wunderlich, the celebrate 
was celebrated July 25, 1857, at the Metropolitan Temple, of music was very high; many celebrated artists were in ilso participated 
Rudolph Herold conducting, assisted by the united so- duced to come to California through the stories of \t Platt’s Hall, in 1862, “The Creation” w 
cieties—"Harmony,” “Turn Verein,” “Eintracht”—with fabulous wealth These were the days when gold with organ, orchestra and choir rganist, Gustave Scott 
ull orchestra jiten thrown upon the stage with the applause Prominent artists, Miss Parker, Stephen [eacl 
Signor and Signora Bianchi came in 1857, reviving Rudolph Herold, Ernst Hartmann and Trenkel were Cameron 
Italian opera, Lanzoni and Lamperti having made pre- the first famous pianist of the early sixties April, 1862, at the Metropolitan Theatre, was the 
vious attempts Bianchi engaged Giuseppi, Mancusi, The Handel and Haydn Oratorio Society was organized opening season of grand opera by the “Bianchi Troupe.” ‘ 
Ghioni, D’Ormi, Brambella and Gregg when the first) by Mr. Oliver, of Boston, who conducted for two or three The soloists: Bisccaciante, Miss Parker, Madame Elsea, ; 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Mesdames Schwegerie and Klebs, Messrs. Gregg, Wun- 

derlich, Schraubstadter, Guinde, De Haga, Charles and 

Roncovieri, with a famous German chorus. Among the 

operas produced were “Norma,” “La Sonnambula,” “La 

Favorita,” “Ernani’” and “Linda di Chamounix.” In 

“ll Trovatore” Madame Bianchi as Leonora, Miss Lizzie 

Parker as Azucena. In “Nambuco” Senor De Haga as 

Zachari. 

Early in the sixties Madame Anna Bishop gave a con- 
cert in Maguire’s Academy of Music. Artists assisting, 
Mrs. Marriner, Senor Grossi, Roncovier1, Otto Linden 
and Charles Lacelles. 

An event of the early sixties was a concert by George 
Felix Benkerts, assisted by Signora Brambiella, Mrs. 
Northrop (née Parker), Mr. Buch; violinists, Messrs. 
Herold and Desrachez. 

OTHER EVENTS OF 1862. 

February 20—Miss Lizzie Parker’s début at Platt’s Hall, 
assisted by the eminent artists Trenkel, De Haga, 
Schraubstadter, George Koppitz, Louis Schmidt, 
Erick, Hilderbrand and Urban. 

March 5—Benefit to Miss Lizzie Parker at the Metro- 
politan Temple, program consisting of gems from 
“Il Trovatore,’ and with third act by Miss Parker, 
Mme. Schwegerie, Messrs. Leach, Schraubstadter, 
Roncovieri and chorus. 

Events OF 1863. 

January—Benefit to John Gregg by the “Bianchi Troupe,” 
who produced “Belisario” (Donizetti's grand tragic 
opera). 

March—Farewell testimonial to Miss Parker by leading 
artists, program including selections from the best 
masters, a number of new compositions, ballads, 
&c. Artists, Mesdames Leach, Marriner-Campbell, 
James, Taylor, Martin, Burhands and Washburn; 
Messrs. Leach, Gregg, Grossi, Shattuck, Schraub- 
stadter, Pique, Wunderlich and Anderson. Direc- 
tors, Scott and Trenkel. Chorus, Handel and 
Haydn Society. 

March 3—Oratorio “Samson” by the Handel and Haydn 
Society at Platt’s Hall. Prominent artists, Miss 
Parker, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Cutter; Messrs. Gregg 
and Wunderlich. 

Concert—Benefit of the Unitarian Church, at 
Platt’s Hall. Conducted by Miss Parker, assisted 
by Mr. Mitchel, tenor, and Trenkel. 

The concert repeated in March at the old negro 
church in Stockton street, to furnish the new chapel 
in Geary street. 

Complimentary testimonial to Miss Lizzie Par- 
ker. Artists, Mrs. Stone (née Emily Coad), Signor 
Grossi, Stephen Leach, Wunderlich. Large chorus 
of Handel and Haydn Society, under the direction 
of Gustave Scott. Chorus from “I Lombardi; se- 
lections from “Il Barbiere de Siviglia.” 

EVENTS OF 1864. 

November 17—Rudolph Herold’s instrumental and vocal 
matinee, at the Metropolitan Temple. Artists, 
Messrs. Simonsen, Hilderbrond, Herold, Singer and 
Signora Bianchi and Miss Louise Tourney. 

EVENTS OF 1865. 

January 12—Concert, First Presbyterian Church, for the 
organ fund, Gustave Scott, organist. Participating, 
Mr. McGuire, Mrs. Campbell, Miss Buetler, Mr. 
Condy, Mr. Eder, Mrs. Grove, Miss Ida Fisher. 

Madame Anna Bishop at the benefit given for 
Grace Cathedral, in Platt’s Hall. Artists, Mrs. Mar- 
riner, Miss Brannan, Mrs. McFarland, Mrs. A. B. 
Shattuck, Signor Morley, Master Louis Schmidt, 
Mr. Stadtfelt. Director, Gustave Scott. 

Concert—Sixth Congregational Church. Di- 
rector, G. A. Scott. Artists, Hugo Yanke, Mrs. 
Marriner, Mrs. McFarland, Messrs. Wunderlich, 
Swift, McNeill and Wachhorst. 

Mrs. Northrup (née Parker) joined the choir of 
Grace Church. Sang there ten years. At the 
Temple Emmanuel, thirteen years. First Congre- 
gational Church, twelve years. 

December 1—Concert by choir of Howard Street Church, 
in aid of the building fund for new church. 

EVENTS OF 1866. 

April 16—Miss Emily Thorne. Complimentary conce‘t by 
the British Benevolent Society. Artists, Ernst 
Hartmann, Mrs. McDougall, Signor and Signora 
Bianchi, Miss Thorne and Mrs. Marriner. 

March—Benefit of Signora Brambilla at the Academy of 
Music. “La Traviata” produced. ‘Rhode’s Varia- 
tions” sung by Signora Brambilla 

Events OF 1867 

January 29 and 30—Hugo Yanke’s concerts. Partici- 
pants, Misses Eva and Ella Burke, Mrs. Marriner, 
F. Peipers, Mr. and Mrs. Yanke, Messrs. Dold, 
Krebs, Heilbron and Fritz. 


October 31—Complimentary concert to Walter C. Camp- 
bell, assisted by Willis’ Concert Band, Mme. Joffa, 
Messrs. F. Buch, Schraubstadter and Gustave A. 
Scott. 

EVENTS OF 1868. 


April 23—Grand concert at St. James’ Church; chorus oi 
eighty voices, W. McDougall directing. Organists, 
Louis Schmidt and W. H. Whitaker. Soloists, 
Samuel Mayer, Wunderlich, Louise Gaskell and 
Mrs. Marriner. 

Oratorio “Creation,” Parepa Kosa appearing. 

March 17—Benefit of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; building iund. Director, Gustave Scott. Par- 
ticipating, Mrs. Taylor and iull chorus, Mrs. Mar- 
riner, Miss Nellie Crossets, Messrs. Pique, Mayer, 
Smith, Russell and Clement Piper. 

EVENTS OF 1869. 

Parepa Rosa sang in the opera “Don Pasquale” in 
1869. 

November 29—Camilla Urso’s first concert, Rudolph Her- 
old conducting, many leading artists and “The 
Twelve” participating. 

EVENTS OF THE '70's. 

Sunday school iestival at Woodward's Gardens, 
Madame Anna Bishop and Miss Lizzie Parker ap- 
pearing. Madame Anna Bishop sang “Let Me Up- 
braid’; Miss Parker, “Kathleen Mavourneen.” 

Alice Oates’ Popular Opera Bouffe Company. 
Among operas produced were “La Perichole,” “Petit 
Duke,” “La Fille de Madame Angot’; ‘Girotle- 
Girotla’” was immense success—-Mr. Connell (Mour- 
zouk), Hausen (Bolero), Alice Oates (Girotle- 
Girotla), Mrs. Beverly (Marisquin). 

Marie Aimée in French Opera Boutfe was here 
about the same time. “La Grande Duchesse,” 
Giroftle-Girotia” among the operas produced. 

Campobello’s Troupe opened in the old Bijou 
Theatre in the “Barber oi Seville.” Stantimi, tenor; 
Panizza, butfo; Campobello, baritone; also Ida 
Valerza and Kate Marchi. They gave “La Favor- 
ita” and other operas. 

November 23—Frst subscription series classical chamber 
concerts, Mercantile Library Hall, Messrs. Schmidt 
and Oscar Weil conducting. Artists, Mrs. Mar- 
riner, Mrs. Pierce, Ernest Schlotte and Fraulein 
Frederike Hoftman. 

Grand concert, R. Herold in conjunction with 
Camilla Urso, to liquidate the debt of the Mercan 
tile Library. flierold was here until 1871, then went 
to Europe, and returning in 1876 resumed _ his 
jamous orchestral concerts until 1883. 

December 17—Platt’s Hall; Louis Van Beethoven's cen 
tennial birthday celebration. Conductors, Geo. 
Grano and Louis Schmidt. Mr. Schlotte played a 
horn solo. General Barnes delivered an oration. 

Madame Inez Fabbri gave a series of operas 
Theodor Wachtel, the famous German tenor, ap 
peared. 

The Mendelssohn Quintet, of Boston, came for 
several seasons irom 1870 to 1880. Thos. Ryan, 
flutist and conductor; two fine ‘cellists, Anton 
Hekking and Fred Giese. 

EVENTS OF 1871. 

February—Complimentary concert to Walter C. Camp- 
bell by G. W. S. Club. Artists, Mrs. Pierce, Mrs. 
Marriner, Samuel D. Mayer, Joe McGuire, M. Rus- 
sell, Ernest Schlotte, Sig. M. T. Ferrer and Pro- 
fessor Gee. 

From the early seventies Madame Zeiss-Dennis, 
the great contralto, appeared in opera, concert and 
oratorio for about fifteen years. : 


EVENTS oF 1872. 

April—Sacred concert, Handel and Haydn Society. Men- 
delssohn’s entire “Hymn of Praise.” Selections 
from Handel’s “Messiah.” Conductor, Professor 
Thorpe; organist, Gustave Scott; artists, Sig. Car- 
mini Morley, Mrs. Julia Gould, Mrs. Marriner, Mrs. 
J. B. Cameron and R. Wunderlich. 


EVENTS OF 1875. 

April 6—Concert, Handel and Hadyn Society. J. Paul 
Weber, organist; J. P. Morgan, conductor. Artists 
Mrs. Marriner, Walter C. Campbell, Benj. Clark 
and Sig. F. Padorani. 

June 6—Herold’s orchestral matinee. Orchestra of sixty 
performers. Attended by the officers of the German 
man-of-war Arcona. 

A fine quartet was here called the Amphion, the 
first quartet following “The Twelve.” Joe McGuire, 
first tenor; J. E. Tippett, second tenor; Jacob 
Stadfelt, first bass; Walter C. Campbell, second 
bass. Mr. McGuire died in 1879 and the quartet 
disbanded. 


EveNts OF 1876 


February 13—Camilla Urso benefit concert. Handel and 
Haydn Society, John Morgan conducting. Her 
old’s Orchestra. 

December—Camilla Urso, first matinee, at Platt’s Hall 
Artists, Camilla Urso, Madame Inez Fabbri, M. F. 
Borneman, August Sauret and Herold. The Oak 
land Glee Club. 

January—Oratorio “Messiah,” Platt’s Hall. Handel and 
Hadyn Society, directed by J. P. Morgan. Soloists, 
Clara Buetler, Mrs. Marriner, J. W. Jackson, John 
Thehane, Anna Elzer, G. A. Harris, W. C. Camp 
bell. Oakland Harmony Club. 

The Loring Club was founded in 1876 for the 
study of part songs and other music adapted to male 
voices. May 7 was the beginning of the fiscal year 

First officers: President, Ex-Gov. F. F. Low; vice- 


president, Oliver Eldridge; treasurer, Andrew 
McF. Davis; librarian, Prescott Loring; secre 
tary, C. P. Low. First public rehearsal 1877 
Director, David Loring, an original member of the 


Chickering and Apollo clubs, of Boston 


EVENTS OF 1876-7 
Marie Rose was here, also Anme Louise Cary 
and Clara Louise Kellogg. “I! Trovatore,” “Magic 
Flute,” “Carmen” and “La Favorita’ were among 
the operas produce d 
EVENTS OF 1877 
October 28—Sacred concert, First Unitarian Church. Ar- 
tists, Messrs. W. C. Campbell and McGuire; Mes 
dames Tippett, Chisholm and Annie Louise Cary 
November Special praise service First Congregational 
Church, Samuel D. Mayer, organist and director 
EVENTS OF 1878 


December 6—Fourth concert of the Schmidt Quintet 


Club, Clifford Schmidt conducting. String quar 
tet—Handel and Schubert. Mrs. Tippett, vocalist 
In this year the Haverly Minstrels, thirty artists 


were her: 
January 25—First concert Schmidt Quintet. Musical re 
citals. Mechanics’ Library Hall 
Louis Schmidt, Jr., Clifford and Ernst 
Harry Pateman 


Great May festival for benefit of the iree rary 
May 28, 29 and 30. Immense orchestra, J. P. Mor 
gan directing; 2,000 voices, a ed by the Hand 
and Hadyn Society. 

Oratorio “Samson” by the Handel and Hadyn 


Society. Metropolitan Tempk 


February 4—Catherine Lewis—Baldwin Theatre. Operas 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,” “Girofle-Girofla,” 
Supported by Hattie Moore Harry Gates, Marian 
Singer, Messrs. Tiller, W. H. Kinross, J. D. Dau 
phin. 

March 22—Herold’s orchestral concert, Metropolitan 


Temple. Soloist, Henry Heyman. Played Spohr’s 
Concerto, first movement First time played in 
San Francisco 

Grand May iestival, Mechanics’ Pavilion. Con 
ductors, Carl Zerrahn and Rudolph Herold, J. P 
Morgan participating. Helen Ames Billings, Anna 
Drasdil, Miss Abbie Clark, W. L. Fessenden, My 
ron W. Whitney and Henry Heyman 

3aldwin Theatre opera season—"*Di Murska.” 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Anna Louise Cary, John 
Sebastian Hill, R. A. M., conductor 

“H. M. S. Pinafore’—Bush Street Theatre 


EVENTS OF 1879 

Louis Lisser arrived in 1879 and is known as an 
enthusiast in musical matters to the present time 
When he arrived Mr. Kuhne was in the field, but 
Trenkel and Ernest Hartmann had passed away 
Steinways had sent out Boscowitz, who remained 
only a year. Herold conducted the orchestral con 
certs and chamber music was under the direction of 
Louis Schmidt, his three sons and daughter giving 
regular seasons 

The Handel and Haydn Society was under the 
direction of Herold and Toeppe. Gustav Hinrichs 
became connected with the Tivoli and founded the 
operas at popular prices. Meeting Joseffy he was 
induced to leave for the East. 

Joseffy, Heyman and Hinrichs formed the first 
symphony concerts, following the Herold concerts, 
which ended about 1883. About the same time Fred 
Zech, Jr., Edgar Stillman Kelly and Rosewald gave 
some concerts. There was an interval of several 
years, then Beel arrived and combined with Adolf 
Bauer, their efforts paving the way to the organiza 
tion of the subscription series through the influence 
of Louis Lesser, with Scheel as director. Scheel 
brought his orchestra to the midwinter fair about 
1892, giving daily concerts, which created great in- 
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terest. Later he gave symphonies and popular con- 
certs at the Auditorium and finally at the Tivoli. 
Mr. Lesser was the founder of the Musicians’ 


Club. 

Emilie Melville—*H. M. S. Pinafore’; benefit of 
California State Woman's Hospital. Grand Opera 
House. 


December 4—Henry Heyman’s concert, Platt’s Hall, 
assisted by Senor Espinosa, Benj. Clark, Julius 
i Hinrichs, Madame Zeiss-Dennis, Edgar E. Cour- 
sen and Mr. Walther. 
Several recitals were given by Henri Ketten. 
February 5—Herold’s twenty-fifth anniversary as con 
ductor; Platt’s Hall Soloists, Mrs Henry Norton 
and Henry Heyman. Grand orchestra 
EVENTS OF 1880 
About 1880 the Orchestral Union (amateurs) was 
organized. Conductor, Toeppe; aiterward Fred 
Zech, Jr., Herman Brandt and finally Scheel. Dis 
banded 1895 
May 20—Soriée musicale, Senor M. Ferrer and daughter, 
at Dashaway Hall 
Recitals of the celebrated Henri Ketten 
Wilhelmini, violinist, played at the California 
Theatre 
Louis Blumenberg came with the Boston Quartet 
Hugo Talbo was also here at this time 
VENTS OF I88I 
March 10—Her Majesty's Opera Company (Colonel 
Mapleson) opened in San Francisco 
December g—San Francisco Philharmonic Society, first 
concert, Platt’s Hall The society was organized by 
P. N. Lilienthal, Gustav Hinrichs and Henry Hey 
man. During a visit of Joseffy he suggested orches 
tral concerts 
December 3—Concert of Philharmonic Society, Gustay 
Hinricl orchestral leader First appearance ol 


Extra concert, farewell to Gustav Hinrichs 


Artists, Bella Wilton and Henry Heyman 


I.VENTS OF 1882 


Hugo Talbo gave a series of concerts in Platt’s 
; Hall 
Julie Rive-King gave recitals in June and July 
Series of concerts by Philharmomic Society, in 
Platt’s Hall 
\ppearance of Christine Nilsson 
Emma Juch Opera Company at Baldwin's 


rheatre. Senor Michelena appeared with her. 
EVENTS OF 
Mrs. Tippett’s song recitals, at Dashaway Hall, 

assisted by Mrs. Carmichael-Carr and Henry Hey 

nan 

March 2—Sixth concert, second season, Philharmonik 
Society, at Platt’s Hall, assisted by Henry Heyman, 
violinist Orchestra sixty musicians, Gustav 
Hinrichs conducting 

June 30—Platt’s Hall, tenth and farewell concert in San 
Francisco of the celebrated criginal “Figaro” Span 
ish Students 

June—Deébut of Theodore Thomas at Mechanics’ Pavilion 
Appearance of Emma Thursby. Julie Rive-King 
was here with Thomas 


EVENTS OF 1884 


Madame 
Eugenie Pappenheim with Madame Inez Fabbri 


German and Italian Opera Company 


and the famous German tenor, Wm. Junch, Grand 
Opera House. “Il Trovatore” and “Rigoletto” 
among the operas produced 
At the Tivoli— Little Red Riding Hood,” “Boc 
caccio” and “Pinafore” among the operas pro 
duced. A fine company was there in 1884 and 1885 
s ¥ Among the artists—Harry Gates, Hattie Moore, 
Connell, H. Dickson, R. D. Valerga, Geo. Harris, 
Mismer, F. La Fontaine, Louise Leighton, Eckert 
and Helen Dingeon. In “Faust” Zepelli and Sig 
Baldanza appeared. 

The Emerson Minstrels were here, also the Cali 
fornia Quartet—Mosant, Wetter, Holland and 
Wyatt. 

Concert of the Philharmonic Society, Platt’s Hall, 
Gustav Hinrichs conducting. 

‘The Treble Clef” Ladies’ Quartet was organized 
by Mrs. Marriner-Campbell. 

First concert of second subscription series. Grand 
orchestra, conducted by Louis Schmidt. Assisted 
by Fratilein Frederike Hoffman and Mrs. Marriner 

November 1 Joseffy farewell concert, assisted by the 
orchestra of the Philharmonic Society. His last re- 
cital was given in Irving Hall, October 31, 1884 
Quartet—Henry Heyman, first violin; H. Coloff, 
viola; A. Hinrichs, second violin, and J. Hinrichs, 
cello. 


February 11—Miguel Espinosa’s concert, Platt’s Hall. Ar 
tists, Helen Dingeon, Inez Carusi, J. Ferrer, E 
Lytton, Henry Heyman, F. Urban and A. Zech. 

J. H. Rosewald and S. Monroe Fabian gave tour 
chronological musical recitals, assisted by Madame 
Julie Rosewald, Mary Barnard, Carrie Millzner, 
Alvina Heuer and Clark Reynolds. 

March 15—Madame Etelka Gerster, grand opera (Patti's 
company). “La Sonnambula,” “I Puritani,” 
“Martha,” “Faust” and “Elixir of Love’; Maple 
son, Manager 

The Schumann Club organized about 1884, David 
Loring, conductor. 

February—Emma Abbott in grand opera 

March 18—Adelina Patti. Trovatore” and “Barber oi 
Seville” among operas produced. Artists, Nicolini, 
Sig. Galassi, Sig. Lombardelli, Madame Tiozzo and 
Ida Valerza 

First concert of the Schumann Club, B'nai B'rith 
Hall. 

February 15—Concert of San Francisco Philharmonic So 
ciety, Gustav Hinrichs and Henry Heyman partici 
pating. Works of Mendelssohn, Haydn, Gounod 
and Rubinstein 

EVENTS OF 1885 

August—The “Giorgians” (Offenbach), “Lucia di Lam 
mermoor,” “Martha” and “Cinderella” produced at 
the Tivoli 

September—" Mikado,” “Nanon” and “Nell Gwynne,’ 
Helen Dingeon in the title role 

Grand society concert. Sig. Campobello. Or 
chestra, Sig. Eunice Sorge, director. Program in 
cluding first act of “Don Pasquale.” Norma, Miss 
Mary Mitchell; Malatesta, Campobello 

Concerts by Philharmonic Society, Hinrichs con 
ducting. Platt’s Hall 

Début of Emma Nevada—three operas produced 
Début of Mme. Amalia Materna 

Theodore Thomas gave one week's concerts at 
Mechanics’ Pavilion 

Deébut of Otto Bendix at Irving Hall 

March \ppearance ot Adelina Patti and Scalchi in San 
Francisco Début of Scalchi in San Francisco 
Several grand Operas pre duced 

(Jctober—Second recital of Otto Bendix, assisted by Her 
man Brandt 

The “Reed Minstrels” opened at the Standard 
Dheatre 

November—“Olivette,” “The Three Guardsmen” and 
“Princess Ida” produced at the Tivoli 


EVENTS OF 


November 26—Pioneer Hall, first chamber musical recital 


4 Henry Heyman. Artists, Mme. Emelie Marius, 
soprano; Hugo Mansieldt, pianist; string quartet, 
Henry Hleyman, Noah Brandt, Fred. G. Knell and 
Emelia Knell 

December 29—Second chamber music recital of String 
Quartet—W. H. Muller, contrabass; Carl Steffen, 
trumpet; Hugo Mansieldt, pianist, and Mrs. Fleiss 
ner-Lewis, soprano 

Emma Nevada gave operatic concerts at the 
Alcazar 

February—First appearance of Alice Rees, the Australian 
prima donna. Series of three concerts. Assisted by 
John Radcliff, renowned flute virtuoso; Herr Max 
Vogrich, celebrated composer and pianist 


EVENTS OF 1887 


Henry Heyman’s chamber music recitals, Pioneer 
Hall. Artists, Mrs. Carmichael-Carr, W. H. Mul 
ler, contra-basso; Mrs. Pierce, Julius Hinrichs, 
Jos. Urba, clarinet; Miss Carrie Milzner, soprano; 
Antonio Lombardo, flute; Elizabeth Putnam, so- 

prano. The String Quartet 

National Opera Company, Grand Opera House 
Emma Juch, Pauline L’Allemande and Wm. Lud- 
Thomas. 

December— Madame Louise Pyk’s concert at Irving Hall 
Assisted: Sig. Roselli, Henry Heyman and Mrs 
Carmichael-Carr. 

\ugust 21—Miss Cecilia Adler, farewell concert, assisted 
by Mrs. Brandt, S. Monroe Fabian, Reynolds and 
orchestra 

May 20—Henry Bickford Pasmore, concert of original 
compositions. Assisting: Mrs. H. M. Kersey, Miss 
Lydia Warren, Miss J. Wichman, Miss Anita J. 
Boole, Frank Mitchell, Miss A Weigel, G. C. 
Hughes, W. C. Stadtfelt, H. J. Stewart, Nell Pad 
dock, R. J. Wilmot and String Quartet and chorus. 

Opening of the Orpheum. The Hungarian Or- 
chestra was an early attraction 

February 11—Oratorio Society of San Francisco. Haydn's 
“Creation,” at Odd Fellows’ Hall. Soloists: Mrs 
Campbell, Mrs. J. M. Pierce, Samuel Mayer, Her- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


bert Fortesque, Miss Heuer, W. C. ¢ ampbell, Car 
rie Milzner, R. S. Duncan and Mrs. Carmichael 
Carr (piano). 

April—Handel and Haydn Society. Metropolitan Temple. 
Mendelssohn's oratorio “Elijah”; 150 voices. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. J. Stewart, organist and conductor 

August 26 and 27—Metropolitan Temple. First appear 
ance in San Francisco of the organ virtuoso Clar 
ence Eddy, assisted by Herman Brandt 

December—Debut of celebrated tenor, Sig. Italo Cam- 
panini. Series ol operatic concerts. 

December 2—Madame Louise Pyk concert, Irving Hall, 
assisted by Mrs. Carmichael-Carr, Sig. Roselli and 
H. Heyman 

Concert. Samuel Monroe Fabian. Metropolitan 
lemple. Assisted by Julie Rosewald, Mrs. Eunice 
Westwater and Mrs. Amy Gell. Orchestra directed 
by J. M. Rosewald 

Madame Zelia Trebelli, dramatic soprano, ap 
peared with M. Ovide Musin, violinist, at Irving 
Hall. 

\pril 19—Grand sacred concert at Grand Opera House 
Testimonial. M. Ovide Musin, violinist; H. J 
Stewart and Henry Heyman, conducting, assisted by 
Mme. Annie Louise Tanner, J. C. Hughes, Mme. 
Zeiss-Dennis and Whitney Mockridge. 

February 25—Henry Heyman’s chamber music recital. 
Pioneer Hall 

Emma Abbott's Troupe 
tenor. Baldwin's Theatre 

Clarence Eddy, celebrated organist, was here 


Fernando Michelena, 


EVENTS OF 1888 


January 27—Henry Heyman’s third season of chambe 
music recitals. Gregg, pianist; Miss Celia Adler, 
suprano 

November 13—Testimonial concert, Mrs. Carmichael- 
Carr, at Irving Hall, assisted by Mrs. Fleissnes 
Lewis, Carl Bergstein, Antonio Lombardo and 
Master Harry Samuels. Director, Henry Heyman 


EVENTS OF 1889. 

February 2—Oratorio “The Nativity,” by Handel and 
Haydn Society, H. J. Stewart, conducting. Part I1., 
Madame Camilla Urso played Mendelssohn's Violin 
Concerto 

March 12, 13 and 14—Paston and Canteli’s Madrid Span 
ish Opera Company, at Bush Street Theatre 1] 
Grand Mogul,” “La Mascota” and “Galatea.” 

Début of Ida Valerza. ‘Masked Ball.” Ida Val 
erza, Campobello, Mesmer, Helen Dingeon and 
Miss Meyer 

Madame Emma Albani (debut) opera concerts, at 
the Grand Opera House. Conrad Ansorge, pianist 

Emma Abbott troupe 

July Il Trovatore” was produced at the Tivoli, Ida 
Valerga as Leonora, Theresa Hartnett as Azucena 

September 19—Grand benefit, Camilla Urso, assisted by 
Madame Julie Rosewald, Alired Wilkie, Mary k 
Barnard, Walter C. Campbell, Oscar Herold, R 
Herold, Mr. Sigismondo and Martinez. String 
(Quartet Bohemian Club’’—male chorus 

February 24—Camilla Urso’s concert in the Baldwin 
Theatre 

“La Zarouela” produced at the Orpheum by Span- 
ish Opera Company They afterward appeared at 

the Bush Street Theatre. 
Kelly, the celebrated flutist, was here. 
Ihe McKenzie Musical Society was organized by 

John W. McKenzie 

M. Ovide Musin, the celebrated violinist, gave 

a series of concerts at the Baldwin Theatre. 


EVENTS OF 1890. 

February 27—Complimentary benefit to Stephen Leach, 
Odd Fellows’ Hall, assisted by Madame Thea San 
derini, Mary Barnard, J. F. Rosewald, Mrs. H. J 
Stewart. Musical director, H. J. Stewart. Part IL, 
musical high jinks, burlesque orchestra and an Irish 
cantata 

Emma Abbott, Baldwin Theatre, Sig. Michelena 
appearing 

October 17——-Recital. Nathan Lansberger, assisted by Sig 
Zilliani. Complete string orchestra. Henry Hey 
man’s String Quartet Musical director, Henry 
Heyman. 

January 8—Concert. Miss Lena Devine (Lena Doud), at 
Irving Hall, assisted by Alfred Wilkie, Mrs. H. J 
Stewart and Fred S. Gutterson. Henry Heyman 
director. 

January 3—Concert. Madame de Sandowska-Pioxotto, at 
Irving Hall, assisted by Madame Thea Sanderini 
Miss Charlotte Tomlinson, T. Rickard, H. J 
Stewart (pianist) and Henry Heyman (director). 
String Quartet—Henry Heyman, Noah Brandt, B. 
Julus and Rudolf Patek. 
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January 31—Madame Thea Sanderini, Pioneer Hall, as- 
sisted by Mary Barnard, Herr F. W. Zimmerman, 
Thos. Rickard, Mrs H. J. Stewart, Ernst Hartmann, 
F. 3 H. J. Stewart and H. Heyman, 


directors. 


Gutterson. 


d’ Albert, 
management 


Eugen pianist; 


under the 


Series of concerts. 


Pablo Sarasate, violinist; 


JOSEPHINE GRO, 


of Abbey & Grau, at Grand Opera House and 
Odd Fellows’ Hall 

Nordica appeared under the management of Ab- 
bey & Grau. 

Deébut of Adele Aus der Ohe (November). 

Tamagno sang in “Othello” at Grand Opera 
House. 

Clarence Eddy, celebrated organist, opened the 
memorial organ in the First Congregational 
Church. 


EVENTS OF 1891. 


February 5—Century Club concert. Artists, Miss Alice 
Bacon, Henry Heyman and Madame Sanderini. 
Emma Abbott Troupe, Baldwin Theatre. Senor 
Ferdinand Michelena appeared. 
14—Concert. Vencenzo Ursamando, assisted by 
Nathan Lansberger and Madame Thea Sande-ini. 
Henry Heyman, musical director. 
The first Jewish opera troupe, at the Orpheum. 


Operas produced in Jewish language. 


April 


EVENTS OF 1892. 

Wm. H. Sherwood’s lecture recitals, Metropolitan 

Temple, January 12, 14. 
May 17—G. W. Morgan and Miss M. Morgan, organ and 

harp recital, in First Congregational Church. 

M. Ovide Musin played at the Baldwin Theatre. 

Robert Tolmie came about this time and has ever 
since held a high place among local pianists. 


Events of 1893. 
August I- concert. Samuel Fleishman, flutist 
and pianist, B’nai B’rith Hall, assisted by Miss 
Paddock, Mrs. Tippett, Madame Sylvain Solomon 


Farewell 


and Julius Hinrichs. 
January 31—Olympic concert, for benefit of California 
Exposition, Chicago. Henry 
String Quartet, also Madame 
Walter Watson, Mrs. Pierce, 
Mrs. L. Birmingham and H. 


room at Columbia 
Heyman, director. 
Ursomando, Mrs 
Anna Miller Wood, 
Samuels. 

Sigsmund Beel’s chamber music recitals. 


Events oF 1894. 

Scheel came in the spring to lead the orchestra of 
the Vienna Prater. First symphonies. 
\pril 21—Violin recital of Henry Heyman. Accompan- 
ists, M. Guillaume and Saurlet. 

Carr-Beel chamber music concerts and Scheel en- 
tertaimments were of great interest. 

M. Ovide Musin gve a concert in conjunction 
with the Vienna Prater Orchestra, under Scheel. 


Madame Zelia Trebelli appeared 
EVENTS OF 1895. 
Début of Loui Von der Merden, ‘cellist, Golden 
Gate Hall. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Gustav Hinrichs gave a series of symphonies at 
the Columbia and Baldwin Theatres, 1895-6. 

Sigsmund Beel’s chamber music recitals. 

Wm. C. Carl, concert organist, First Congrega- 
tional Church, September 6 and 7. 

Ysaye and Lachaume were here in 1895. 

Oratorio “Elijah,” San Francisco Oratorio 
ciety, December 10, Metropolitan Temple, 
ducted by James Hamilton Howe. 

Children’s Hospital Festival, Mechanics’ Pavilion, 


So- 
con- 


November 19 and 20. 
Benefit of Mr. Geoffrey, 

Hall, a noted society event. 

First appearance in San Fran- 


March, Golden Gate 
Début of Roscoe War- 
ren Lucy, pianist. 
cisco. 

Aus der Ohe made a tour of the Coast. 


EVENTS OF 1896. 

Tavary Opera Company, Baldwin Theatre. 

Twelve symphonies, directed by James Hamilton 
Howe, in Golden Gate Hall, 1896-7. 

Sig. Shamoff appeared at the Tivoli in a season of 
opera. Michelena also there. 

Oratorio, “The Redemption,” San Francisco Ora 
torio Society, Metropolitan Temple, March 31, con- 
ducted by James Hamilton Howe. 

December—Clarence Eddy inaugurated the large organ in 
St. Ignatius’ Church. 

Asia,” San Francisco 

Suilding, directed by 


December 1to—Oratorio, “Light of 
Oratorio Society, Y. M. C. A. 
James Hamilton Howe. 

Paderewski season. 


EVENTS OF 1897 


Michelioa, at the Tivoli. Spanish 


Spanish Students. 


October—Fernando 


Famous Scenes from 


songs. 


_AUIICAL COURIER 


MARY FRANCES FRANCIS. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” and “Il Trovatore. Mr 
and Mrs. Marquardt also appeared. 

October—Ninth ensemble concert. Minetti and Miss 
Alice Bacon. Sherman Clay Hall. Assisted by 


Arthur Weiss and Rhys Thomas. 

November—Oratorio, “Elijah,” 
Three concerts given by James Hamilton 
Assisted: Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop, Anna 
Miller Wood, Rhys Thomas, Aloys Werner and 
Hiomer Henley. Selections from “Stabat Mater.” 
“Hosanna,” composed by J. H. Howe, sung for the 
first time. Assisted by San Francisco Oratorio So 
ciety, San José, Oakland, Alameda and Marysville 
Societies 


Metropolitan Temple 


Howe 


November—The “Geisha” at the Tivoli 


January—" Maritana” was produced at the Tivoli, Rhys 
Thomas appearing. 

December—Orpheus symphony concerts. Scheel, con- 
ductor. 

November—Puccini’s Opera Company, California Theatre. 

“La Bohéme,” “Traviata,” ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Faust” and other operas. 

San Francisco Symphony Society at the Tivoli. 
May—Otto Bendix recital. 
Musicians’ Club. Dedication of Sher- 


Artists: Mr. Hughes, Mrs. Car- 


March—Concert. 
man-Clay Hall. 


Le Jeal, 
Theodore 


michael-Carr, John Metcalf, Aloys F. 
Nathan Lansberger, Mons. Crepaux, 
Voyt, John Marquardt, Alice Bacon and G. Minetti. 

Michelena appeared at the Tivoli. 

Antoinette Trebelli came in 1897 

Nordica appeared in concert. 


Testimonial concert of San Francisco Oratorio 
Society, James Hamilton Howe, conductor. 

The Henschels appeared at the California Theatre, 
also at the Metropolitan Temple 


May—Song recital. Eunice Westwater 


June—The Meyerinck Club musicale. 
Stanford and Apollo Choral Societies, 
Pasmore 


Concert. 
Metropolitan Temple, directed by H. B 


March 30—Concert. Mr. and Mrs 
same year Madame Trebelli's concerts 


Ursomando. In thi 


July—Oratorio concerts, Mechanics’ Pavilion. Conduc 


tors, Mr. Benham, James Hamilton Howe, Mr 
Loring and Mr. Hughes. 
September—Song recitals. Anna Miller Wood. Fron 


American composers. First Unitarian Church 


September 19—Concert. Rhys Thomas, assisted by 
James Hamilton Howe, S. Homer Henley, Miss 
Bassian and Giulio Minetti. 

October 27—Recital of William Piutti 


September—Recital of Pierre Douillet and Edward Xavier 
Rolker. 
October—Recital of Mrs. Alired 


January—Concerts of Miss Jeannette Wilcox, Golden Gate 


Abbe y 


Hall, assisted by Mollenhauer, Mrs. W. J. Batch 
elder, Sig. Abramoff, Mrs. Dewing, Mrs. Ledg 
ley Reynolds, Mrs. Beatrice Priest Fine 
February—Bacon-Minetti ensemble concerts 
Tavary Opera Company, Baldwin Theatre 
April 27—Oratorio, “Messiah,” San Francisco Oratorio 
Society, Metropolitan Temple, J. H. Howe, con 
ductor. 
March—Grand oratorio, “Calvary” (Spohr’s), Trinity 


Church, H. J. Stewart directing 


November—Hugo Mansieldt’s recital, Sherman-Clay Ha 
Mrs. Martin Schultz's concert, Sherman-( 
Hall. Edward Xavier Rolker appeared 
January—Musicale. Mrs. Carmichael-Carr at the Soros 
Club, assisted by Messrs. Sigsmund Beel, Will 
Batchelder, Will Andrews, Arthur Weiss, Grace 


Dodge and Bessie Wall 
Clarence Eddy played at St. Ignatius and Grace 
Episcopal churches 
December 14—Sofia Scalchi’s operatic concerts, beginning 
December 14. Artists: Marie Toulin 
guet, Marie du Dedat, M. Guanessi and A. Alberti 
V. Galli, musical director 


Sofia Scalchi 


October 12—Musicale of Ensemble Club, given at the 


Century Club, assisted by E. J. Stark, director; 
Louis Von der Mehden, ‘cellist; Wm. Zech, vio 
linist. 

October—Recitals Otto Bendix, assisted by Nathan 


Lansberger, violinist. 


MRS. NARRINER-CAMPBELL. 


October 19—Scharwenka recitals at the California 
Theatre. 
Two concerts, Pasmore Apollo Choral Society, 


Metropolitan Temple, Miss Bell Rosenthal, violin 


gave 


ist, assisting. 
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harmony, and this, with an inherent talent for invention 
of melody, makes her compositions equally pleasing to the 


PROMINENT ARTISTS OF 
musician and the admirer of popular music. Her “Sul 
THE PACIFIC COAST. tan’s Guard,” which has been played by all the great bands 


USIC of the present may well be recorded by the 
I ) 
portraits on these pages. They represent the high 


class in art in the far West, with San Francisco as a 


EB. J. STARK. 


of America and some of Europe, has been said by authori 


ties to be “quite as good as Mozart's or Beethoven's 
marches alla Turca!” 
Mrs. Gro, who has been writing of and traveling exten 


HENRY HEYMAN. sively in California during the past three years, will soon 
return to New York and devote herself to more serious 


central point. The brief time at our disposal in which to composition 


publish the National Edition prevents giving a com 
list 
MARY FRANCES FRANCIS. 
JOSEPHINE GRO. 
ISS MARY FRANCES FRANCIS, the compiler of 
ges PHINE GRQ, composer of the State song “Hail the latter part of this history, 1s a daughter of 
California.” has by this identified herself with the Grosvenor Francis, well known in San Francisco for overt 


State, for it 1 been generally approved and accepted twenty years. Miss Francis, who has been identified with 


sesides being placed by the boards the musical criticism on Town Talk for some time, has 


throughout California 
tudy and library list of each earned an enviable position among the musicians of the 
ounties to be sung on patriotic city for her untiring efforts to do her duty by them and 
sions, it has been made an auxiliary ode in” by her work 


Miss Francis has a clever pen deliberate judgment and 


the ritualist work of that large order, “Native Sons of the 
Golden West.” Its piring strains have been the finale 
the Sunday concerts at Golden Gate Park, San Fran 

o, and in other cities, for more than a year At the 
Los Angeles Fiesta of last season “Hail California” was 
sung by i T if 6,000 scheol children, and it has been 
given also by large choruses elsewhere. The melody, 
though simple not commonplace, and it is well har 
monized, the parts flowing almost as tunefully as the 
elody itself. The song has been highly commended by 
those eminent in official, musical and educational posi 
tion Mrs. Gro has written also a patriotic song of her 


native State, New York, entitled “Hail, Empire State 
Comic opera, farce and vaudeville, as we Il as some of 
the New York papers, are indebted to her for many a hit 


n the way of a tuneful dance or song. She understands 


COURIER 


WALLACE ARTHUR SABIN. 


the enthusiasm requisite to make her work appreciated in 
the line which she has chosen. In addition to the musical 
work she does a good deal of general reporting, which is 


always of a bright, readable nature, and Miss Francis is 


an acquisition to all papers who avail themselves of her as 


PIERRE DOUILLET. correspondent. 


ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 

LTHOUGH only three years a resident of San Fran 
cisco, Mme. Von Meyerinck has by the merit of het 
work won an enviable position as vocal teacher Mme 
Von Meyerinck is not alone an instructor of the voice, but 

she is a thorough musician as well 
At the age of eleven she was admitted to the Conserva 
tory at Cologne, Germany This privilege was hers 
through the great interest and friendship of Ferdinand 
Von Hiller She remained there for quite a_ few 


ANNA VON [MEYERINCK. 


years, studying piano harmony and the anatomy ot the 


hand and arm. Owing to the fact that her father was in 
1 


military life she was compelled to leave 


Berlin, where her voice became the principal consider 


ation and she completed her oeal education with Felix 
Schmidt. professor of the Royal High School, and his " 
wife, Mme. Schmidt-Koehne 
\fter a thorough course of hard study which brought 
highly successful results she began her work as teacher in , f 
the East Sea Provinces of Russia, where she remained until ' 
1888, when she went to New York. There Mme.Von Meyer- ! | 
inck enjoyed a large clientéle of earnest workers and i 
remained until 1894, since which time she has been highly . 
successful in San Francisco, where she began by teaching } 
singing for a year and a half at the Girls’ High School 
For those students desiring a complete musical edu 
cation Mme. Von Meyerinck offers a complete conserva 
tory course, outlined to conform with the courses given 
at the Royal High School of Berlin ned 


WILLIAM PIUTTI. 


W' IAM PIUTTI, pianist, teacher, composer, lec 
turer, author and director of the Piutti Piano 
School, was born in Saline Louisenhalle, near Weimar 
Germany, in 1856 

Unlike the usual career of musicians, he did not begin 


his study in early youth, but by determination and intelli 


WILLIAM PIUTTI. 
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gent work he has proven that the mature mind may re- 
place the work of chidhood. His studies were pursued un- 
der Professor Speidel in the Stuttgart conservatory, Joseph 
Rubinstein, Woldemar Bargiel, Joachim Raff and Franz 
Liszt. He is a devoted student of the works of Liszt, 
Chopin and Schumann, which he chooses for his public 
recitals and lectures. 

He has delivered a course of lectures upon the history 
of music from remote times to the present day at many 


with Nicolas Rubinstein, who took a warm interest in 
him. His next master was Louis Marek, his uncle, direct- 
or of the Conservatory in Lemberg, Austria, under whose 
care he studied mainly the works of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt, &c. His master in harmony and counter- 
point was Prof. F. St. Wiethe. Douillet made his first 
appearance as concert pianist at the age of seventeen. 
He then made different concert tours through Austria, 
Poland and Roumania. In 1881 he made a brilliant début 


SAMUEL H. FRIEDLANDER. 


educational institutions, both in the East and on the 
Pacific Coast. A number of his compositions, notably a 
string quartet, a cantata for female chorus and organ, 
piano and organ pieces and songs await publication. A 
drama in three acts entitled “Cisnera” (copyrighted) has 
been written recently by Piutti and an early production is 
probable. 

As a teacher of the piano Piutti uses technical methods 
developed by himself, and he insists upon a mental and 
musical development on the part of the pupil that will meet 
the advance in technic. 


PIERRE DOUILLET, 


IERRE DOUILLET is native of Russia. His father, 
being a French military officer, settled in that coun- 
try after being wounded in the Crimean War. His mother, 
the accomplished Stampkoffska, was a pupil of Adolph 
Henselt, and won considerable fame as a concert pianist. 
To her Douillet owes the inheritance of his genuine artis- 
tic nature and strong musical temperament, 7nd it was his 
mother who guided his first steps in music. 
After several years under her training he was placed 


in the Boesendorfer Hall, Vienna, and won the warmest 
commendation of the critics. 

In 1882 he came to New York, where he assumed the 
position of teacher in the College of Music, under direct- 
orship of the great musical conductor Theodore Thomas 
Aiter five years Douillet retired from this institution and 
devoted himself to private teaching, making at the same 
time frequent appearances as concert pianist, always with 
brilliant success. During his nine years’ residence in 
New York Douillet has taught over 300 pupils who at 
present are occupying esteemed positions in musical 
circles and among professionals. In June, 1893, Douillet 
played at the great festival of the New York State Music 
Teachers in Rochester and created a sensation among the 
most critical musicians of New York. 

In the summer of 1895 he visited, for the first time, the 
Pacific Coast and also won admiration for his playing. 
It was then that the beauties of the nature and the climate 
of the Pacific Coast so delighted and charmed him that 
he decided to sooner or later make his home here. After 
closing all his engagements in the East he arrived in 
San Francisco, June, 1897, and shortly after he received the 
position as principal of the piano department at the Uni- 
versity of the Pacific. 


EDWARD J. STARK. 


LTHOUGH quite young, Edward J. Stark, cantor of 
A Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, is one of the 
best known in his line in the country. 

He was born in Hohenems (Voralberg), which is re- 
garded as the cradle of this profession, having been also 
the birthplace of Sulzer, the Nestor of modern cantors. 
At an early age Cantor Stark showed great musical talent, 
and his rich alto voice was quite attractive in the church 
choirs. He devoted himself to serious study of several 
instruments, theory and composition, and after his voice 
developed into a baritone of fine quality he gave this his 
entire attention. His fine tone production, his dramatic 
fervor, his large range and the fine timbre and carrying 
quality make him especially fitted for his work. 

His first position was in the Beth Elohim on State 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which he resigned to accept the 
call to San Francisco. He is also deeply interested in 
composition. His requiem “Why Art Thou Cast Down? 
an elaborate composition for soli, double chorus, with 
organ accompaniment and harp and ‘cello obligato, has 
met with great success 

Cantor Stark is now ardently at work in completing 
three volumes of Temple music, which ts in contormity 
with the new ritual of the Union Prayer Book. The worl 
of his choir is well known on the Coast by reason of its 
careful training. 

Notwithstanding the amount of work spent in these lines 
he gives much attention to a large and successful class of 
vocal students, who are enjoying the benefits of his 


instruction 


WALLACE ARTHUR SABIN. 
\ ALLACE ARTHUR SABIN was born in North 


amptonshire, England, December 15, 1869. His 
is under Dr. M. J 


Church; later he 


first instruction in organ and piano 


Monk, then organist of Banbury 
studied organ, piano, composition and choir training un 
der Dr. Dodds, organist of the Queen's College, Oxiord 


He became assistant organist of the college and held the 
appointment of organist in St. George’s Church, Oxford 
and later that of organist and choirmaster of Saints Mary 
and John Church 

While studying at Oxford he passed the associateship 
examinations at the Royal College of Organists, London 


Hlow. In 1893 Mr. Sabin was 
appointed organist and choirmaster All Saints’ Church 
at Warwick, and since 1894 has been acting in that capacity 


and in 1890 graduated as a fe 


at St. Luke’s Church, which is one of the largest churches 
in San Francisco 

Mr. Sabin is also organist of the Temple Emanu-F! 
director of the Vested Choir Association of San Francisco 
and Vicinity and director of the Saturday Morni 


(ladies) Orchestra. He is also a highly esteemed teacher 


1 has quite a large clientele 


ot organ, piano and theory ane 


for the short time he has been here 
MRS. MARRINER-CAMPBELL. 


ORN of a well-known musical family, at seventeen 
B Mrs. Campbell was soprano of the First Baptist 
Church in Portland, Me. She came to Cahiornia a bride 
where she resumed studies in San Francisco with the best 
vocal teacher, Mme. Feret 

Mrs. Campbell has always sung in the best choirs and 
has drawn the largest salary of any choir singer on the 
Coast. 

She has never lost an opportunity for self-improvement, 
having studied with Errani, Albites, Muzio, a nephew of 
Verdi, and eighteen months in Paris and London with 
several of the greatest teachers. Among the teachers from 
whom Mrs. Campbell derived the most lasting results was 
Mme. Anna Bishop, with whom she studied oratorio, and 
Mrs. Campbell holds in high value the fact that all of her 
oratorio scores bear the pencil marks of this great 
artist. 

socially and professionally Mrs. Campbell 
known and respected on the entire Coast, where her pupils 
derive the benefit of her thorough instruction and the in 
fluence of her refinement and standing. The pupils sent 
abroad from Mrs. Campbell write constantly of never hav 
ing anything to unlearn, and those in San Francisco are 
holding the best church positions and are heard with 
pleasure on the concert stage and in the most refined 
salons. 


MRS. MARY CHENEY CLARK. 

TRUE Californian is Mrs. Mary Cheney Clark, who 

A is a daughter of one of the best known of divines. 

Rev. D. B. Cheney. For years Mrs. Cheney Clark has en 

joyed a position of distinction among the teachers of vocal 
and instrumental music in San Francisco 

Her studies were pursued under the very best teachers 

available. In San Francisco she studied piano with Ru- 

dolph Herold and the voice with Mrs. Stephen Leach 
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and Mr, Beutler, after which she went to Boston, where 
she remained for many years. She studied at the New 


England Conservatory under Fannie Fraser Foster, voice; 
Carlyle Petersilea and Zerrahn, piano and harmony, and 
George Whiting, organ. She played in many of the large 
cities of America. 

Mrs. Clark, whose voice may best be described as a 
contralto of wide range, sang in quartet choirs for many 
years; now she is devoted to teaching vocal and instru- 
mental music, making a specialty of technic in the piano, 
using the Stuttgart method and the Virgil practice cla- 
vier. She has a large class and is much sought after as 


accompanist 


HENRY HEYMAN, 


NE of the most sincere and highly respected musi 
6) cians of the entire Coast is represented in Henry 
Heyman, the violinist and music director. In all musical 
enterprises, all society circles, all of the most prominent 
ind exclusive clubs, his name is the first to be heard, and 
his advice the first to be asked. Many of the violinists of 
San Francisco and the Coast owe their present standing 
education and earliest training to Henry Heyman, who 
withal works in an unassuming manner 


His own studies were pursued under some of the most 


celebrated masters, among whom are Ferdinand David, 
EK. F. Richter, | Rontgen, S. Jadassohn and Carl 
Reinecke Among his friends many European and Ameri 


can celebrities figure, and the esteem in which he is held 


in artist may be erred from the fact that he has had 

many works dedicated to him \ partial list of published 
mposition i low 

Romanze, op. 87, S. Jadassohn; Valse de Concert, op. 7 


Ovide Musin; Scherzo Capriccioso, op. 59, Hans Sitt: 
Polonaise, op. 10, Joh. Lauterbach; Arioso, op. 8, Marcello 


Rossi Numerous honors have also been conterred upon 
h 
The late King Kalakaua made him Knight of the Royal 
Order of the Star of Oceanica, also solo violinist to His 
Majesty rare and unusual compliment Sir Henry, as 
now called, is also an honorary member of many 
prominet c ‘ the e-presidents of the Col 
lege of imlinists if ondot and a member of the board 


of directors of the Mark Hopkins Institute of Art, &c 


His tim ce ted to te hing and directing concerts 
nd he has a very large class enjoying the benefits of his 
deep knowledge ind uence 


SAMUEL H. FRIEDLANDER. 


HE above is a portrait of Samuel H. Friedlander, the 
well-known and able manager, who is at the head of 


the firm of Friedlander, Gottlob & Co., of San Francisco 


[his firn now in absolute control of the three lead 


; itres of that citv, the Baldwin, the Columbia, the 
Ca 


ifornia, and the McDonough, of Oakland, Cal 

Chere are few men in the theatrical profession better 
known than Mr. Friedlander He is one of the best edu 
cated and one of the most level-headed managers in the 
profession. He has studied every branch of the business 
from the simplest to the most involved. Mr. Friedlander 
vained his first experience by practical work as a dra 
matic and music critic upon the newspapers of Louis 
ile, Ky. He has shown thorough capability, originality 
and a faculty for hard and hustling work in every position 
that he has filled He has never made a failure and has 
the faculty of making and keeping friends. He is as popu 
lar with the profession as he is with the people of San 
Francisco, where he is prominent socially and as a citizen 
He keeps his theatres under thorough discipline by his 
excellent business methods and their success is largely due 
to his efforts. For several years Mr. Friedlander was Al 
t is quite plain that Mr 


Hayman’s able lieutenant, and 
Friedlander was in no small degree responsible for the 
success of the houses he controlled in Portland, Ore., and 
San Francisco prior to his leasing the Columbia Theatre 

As an evidence of Mr. Friedlander’s high standing in the 


community it is only necessary to state that a fortnight ago 


Mayor Phelan, of San Francisco, appointed him one of a 


committee of fifteen who will have control of affairs of the 


great semi-centennial fair to be held in that city in 1900 
Mr. Friedlander will have entire charge of all that pertains 


to the amusement and musical features, and he proposes 
to devote considerable attention to the getting up of a big 
musical festival and bring a host of great artists to the 
Coast upon that occasion. The exclusive announcement 
made in a late issue of Tue Musitcat Courter that Mr. 


Friedlander is laying plans for a monster opera house and 


music hall combined we are assured will soon bear 
fruit. A number of wealthy citizens here have given the 
gentleman every assurance that they will subscribe largely 
to assist in the building of this temple. The building it is 
intended to utilize as well for a home for musicians and 
artists for studio purposes. When the plans have fully de- 
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veloped Tue Courter will give further details of this 
undertaking. 

Mr. Friedlander is himself a thoroughly educated 
musician, which accounts for the fact of his devoting so 
much attention to musical attractions. Nearly every or 
chestra, band, concert company and celebrated artist who 
have visited the Pacific Coast in the past several years 
were contracted to appear there through the efforts of Mr 
Friedlander, and he proposes to continue to devote con 
siderable of his time in his theatres to musical affairs. The 
past season his firm played the Melba company, Schar 
wenka, the Henschels, Nordica Concert Company, Ysay« 
and Gerardy, Ondricek and Materna, Henri Marteau, 
Rivarde and Lachaume, Sousa’s Band, &c. Among others 
booked and who cancelled their Coast tours until next 
season were Rosenthal, Madame Sembrich, Sieveking and 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 

In the dramatic line the firm of Friedlander, Gottlob & 
Co. play all the leading attractions that travel. They have 
been remarkably successful and their future is an unusually 


brilliant one. Possessing the confidence, respect and good 


of “immediately taking your audience All these quali- 
ties Beatrice Priest Fine possesses She is also the pos 
sessor of one of those voices so seldom heard these days 
a clear, high soprano, flexible, ‘rong, yet wondrously 
sweet and sympathetic 

Beatrice Priest Fine was born in Minnesota, but when 
a young child she moved with her parents to Iowa, and 
later settled in California, which State now proudly claims 
her as its own. Possessed of a naturally good voice and 
what would think more than her share of ambition, she 
began developing her powers. At the age of fifteen she 
took her first solo church position, and at the age of six- 
teen she made her first public appearance in concert with 
the Harmonic Club of Oakland, which at that time was 
one of the largest mixed choruses on the Pacific Coast 
She proved a great success and surprised her numerous 
friends by her work, young and inexperienced as she was 

Ambitious and a desire to study and improve, she came 
to New York, where she placed herself under the tutelage 
of George Sweet, who had the training of her voice for a 
period of three years At the same time she was solo 


MARY CHENEY CLARK. 


will of his patrons, himself being a good mixer in society, 
~ human nature, unassum 


possessing a quick conception 
ing and amiable, Mr. Friedlander has gained the esteem 


of all who have been brought into contact with him 


BEATRICE PRIEST FINE. 
EATRICE PRIEST FINE, of San Francisco, has 


often been termed “California’s foremost soprano,” 


and to successfully carry such a title in the great State of 
the Goiden West—for which America is indebted for many 
great singers—one must be the possessor of a fine voice, 
technic, intellect, appearance, and above all that great gift 


the best singers, and by dint of hard work and 


lovers of good music, has been the means 


soprano of the Emanuel Baptist Church, of Brooklyn 


Rev. Dr. Pratt, where she has a host of friends 
Returning home she immediately took her place among 


1 merit has 


reached the top rung of the ladder she has so rapidly been 
climbing. She has been doing the important concert 


work all over the Coast since her return, three years ago, 


and has sung for all the big musical organizations and at 
the finest class of concerts, including the Hinrichs Sym 


phony Orchestra 


Not only does she take rank as a concert singer, but 


the sympathetic quality of her voice, which appeals to all 


placing her 
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in the Calvary Church choir of San Francisco, of which 
she is solo soprano, and of the Temple Beth Irael, two 
of the leading churches in the capital of the Pacific Coast. 

In September Miss Fine is to join the California co‘ony 
in this city for further study and concert work, but Cali- 
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H. B. PASMORE. 


EW biographies are as interesting as that of Henry B. 
Pasmore, teacher of harmony, voice, and composer. 
Up to the age of eighteen Pasmore had only seen a piano 
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BEATRICE PRIEST FINE, 


fornia’s loss is New York's gain. She already is booked 
for concerts in the East, and after a season there antici- 
pates going to Europe for further work. 


FREDERICK ZECH, JR. 


REDERICH ZECH, JR., pianist and composer, was 
born May 10, 1858, in Philadelphia, Pa. He came to 
San Francisco in 1860 and began the study of music at an 
early age. From 1887 to 1882 he was a private pupil of 
Theodor Kullak, Berlin. From 1878 to 1880 he taught in 
Der Neue Academie der Tonkiinst, in Berlin, at the same 
time that Sauret, Ph. Scharwenka, Franz Kullak and Hans 
Bischoff were teaching there. 

Since 1882 he has been in San Francisco, where he has 
conducted symphony concerts, given piano recitals, taught 
many pupils and composed a great deal of serious music 
Some of his compositions are as follows: 

Five symphonies for orchestra. 

Four concertos for piano and orchestra 

One concerto for violin and orchestra 

Symphonic poem, “Eve of St. Agnes” (after Keats) 

Symphonic poem, “The Raven” (after Poe). 

Introduction and fugue for orchestra. 

Concert overture for orchestra. 

Chamber music as follows: 

Trio for piano, violin and ‘cello. 

Two sonatas for piano and violin. 

Two sonatas for piano and clarinet. 

One sonata for piano and ‘cello. 

One string quartet. 

He has written a romantic opera in three acts entitled 


“The Cruise of the Excelsior,” as also many piano soli 
and songs for one and more voices. 


twice in his life, but had evinced great musical talent 
through composition, cabinet organ and violin 

At twenty years of age, however, he began to make up 
for all the time that he had lost. His parents, who were 
themselves musical, had always intended that he should 
have a musical education, but reverses of circumstances 
and lack of means prevented them from carrying out their 
plans. At twelve he had to work for a living, and at 
seventeen he began to teach music in Cloverdale, Cal., 
where the family had moved from Wisconsin. 

At twenty he had enough pupils to pay for his own 
lessons, and he began to study with all the pent up energies 
and desires of years. With John P. Morgan he studied 
harmony and organ until Morgan's death. Afterward he 
studied piano with Lisser, organ with Dohrman and Hart- 
man and singing with S. J. Morgan. At twenty-five he had 
saved enough for a thorough course at Leipsic, where his 
talent for composition met with immediate recognition 
from Jadassohn and Reinecke, and the former com- 
missioned him to write two four-part songs for the 
Gesang Verein Psalterion, which were sung at the Psal- 
terion concert and were well received by the large audience 
assembled. 

Later a march in large form was taken to Cappelmeister 
Jahrow for rehearsal, who immediately volunteered to 
produce it at the symphony concert, for which he was then 
rehearsing. It was publicly performed at the Bonerand, 
and it met with a fine reception. Many songs, fugues, &c.. 
were also produced, and an overture, “Miles Standish,” 
was played at a conservatory concert under direction of 
Paul Torek, for Pasmore had already left for London, 
where he went to study voice with Shakespere, after 
which he returned to San Francisco, where he has been 
marvelously successful in his teaching of singing and 
theory of music. 


He is composing all the time and has published many 
things of importance. Breitkopf & Hartel published an 
album of six songs: (Schirmer) “All Are Sleeping” and 
“Song Bridge”; (Augener) “Sea Song,” “Cradle Song”; 
(John Church Company) “My Love Is Not as Your Love 
Is” and “Bridal March”; (Oliver Ditson) Song Album of 
nineteen songs, dedicated to Jadassohn; (Ditson) “Oh, for 
a Closer Walk with God”; (H. B. Stevens) part song, 
“A Summer Song”; (Luckhardt & Belder) “Wedlock.” 

At the author's request Pasmore and Torek translated 
Jadassohn’s “Manual of Harmony.” Larger unpublished 
works are in his possession, some of which have had 
phenomenal success in production. The “Treasures of the 
Deep,” for chorus with piano accompaniment, Shakes 
pere has pronounced “a noble work.” The “Star of 
Jethlehem,” for tenor solo, chorus and orchestra, has been 
performed, and the dedication accepted by Shakespere 


MARY FAIRWEATHER, LECTURER. 


ERHAPS the following will most happily give some 
idea as to this lady’s effect after a course of her Wag 
ner lectures: 

“Mrs. Fairweather is creating intense feeling in her 
interesting lectures. No one person has ever created the 
stir in our town and held the attention of the people as 
Mrs. Fairweather does The Record-l'nion critic was 


moved to enthusiasm over her lecture on ‘The Meister 


singer’ before the Tuesday Club and the other criti 


seemed for the moment to forget that listening was part ot 
their work They listened for the lecture itself and every 


one in the audience was sorry when the lecture was overt 


Mrs. Fairweather is the embodiment of a Wagnerian hero 


ine, grandly built and magnetically noble. She has a wide 
acquaintance with all literatures and her ‘Parsifal’ and 
Abt Vogler’ talks are symphonies of spoken thought.” 
Mrs. Fairweather has just completed a lecture season 
that has almost been phenomenal in its success, and she 
has been no light factor in the marked Wagner enthusi 
asm of San Francisco and vicinity Her peculiar mag 


1¢ soubriquet of 


netic quality in lecturing has earned her t 
“The Witch of Prague 


She is also a writer of libretto Her knowledge of 
musical and poetical nuances make her valuable in this 
respect The libretto of “Palor the opera written by 
Fred. Zech, Jr., was written by Mrs. Fairweather 

The accompanying form of her Analytical Wagner 
Series tells its own tale Browning Maeterlinck,’ 


“Ibsen” and “Goethe” on her list proclaim her general 
dramatic bent, though it is the student work over and 
above all which remains the clearest ue. and probably 
as sure a test as any other is that at the close of her 
Wagnerian Art Series at Soros 2 


immediately re-engaged for another course 


Francisco, she was 


East Greenwich Musical Institute. 
On the evening of June 16 the ad anced pupils of the 


East Greenwich Musical Institute gave a musical, the pro 


MARY FAIRWEATHER. 
gram being entirely of works by Chaminade. Anna Flor 
ence Smith assisted. 

The piano recital for graduation of the same institute 
took place on June 21, Mabel Alice Mayhew, assisted by 
Mrs. Helen Winslow Potter, soprano, giving the program 
In the Mendelssohn Overture Miss Mayhew was assisted 
by Miss Anna Hill, Miss Theodora Blakeslee and Miss 
Flora Thomley. 
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MUSIC OF TUE ZUNI 
INDIANS OF NEW MEXICO. 


EGARDING the music of the Pacific Coast 
of the United States, or the Terri- 
tories near the coast, that of the Zuni 
Indians of New Mexico (‘‘cliff-dwell 
ers’) presents the most interesting 
and greatest variety of characteristics 

There is a vast field for study in 
all primitive music, and the deeper 
, one goes into the subject the more 
\ » impressed he is by the fact that even 
ae all barbarous or primitive melody 
VY ~/ suggests a harmonic basis. 
It has been said The history ola 
nation is recorded in its songs.” 
‘ ) This is especially true of the Zuiiis, 
who were until recently inaccessible 
to the outside world Their history 
and traditions are told in their ancient 
chants, most of which are becoming 
r rare as outer civilizing influences are 
brought to bear. Those learned by Dr. Frank Hamilton 
Cushing, director of the Hemenway archxological ex- 
pedition, during his seven years’ residence among the 
Zufiis are of special value. He obtained them in all their 
purity, as he was the first white man to penetrate the very 
¢ centre of this nation He was adopted as a member of the 
tribe, and, rising through the successive degrees of their 
orders to the rank of high priest, he finally became chiet 
councillor of the nation. He sacrificed this period of his 
life in the interests of archwology and ethnology, as it 
was only by belonging to the tribe that the history, tradi 
tions, rites and manners of the people could be studied 
Mr. Cushing paid very particular attention to the music, 
learning periectly their chants and songs. Many of these 
4 are very ancient and some were held sacred, and were in 
vested with the charm of mystery, being sung and heard 
exclusively by the priests, in the estufa, or gathering place 
for certain secret ceremonials. Other music was sung and 
danced by the virgin daughters of the high priests, and the 
rest by the peopl 
These transcribed songs and Nats are often found 
deeply impressive and dramatic in expression as well as 
4 


symmetrical in form 


and grandeur in design, while others possess great rhyth 


. B. PASMORE. 


Some 


show 


loftiness 


I 


PREDERICK ZECH, JR. 


character mic beauty They all imply harmony, and some of the 
melodies, as they progress from interval to interval, form 


Carlos Troyer, a member of the Academy of Sciences of 


San Francisco, who is also a savant and composer, has 
had great experience in collecting and studying the songs 
of the natives and birds during his explorations in South 


America and Mexico. He showed Dr. Cushing how he 
thought the songs of the cliff-dwellers could be written and 
preserved, as phonographic records, up to then, had failed 
outline of these melodies. Mr. Cushing 


until, by Mr 


Satisiaction ol 


to show the true 
lroyer’s careful pen, 


both Mr 


these, 


sang them repeatedly 


they were transcribed to the 


Troyer has a valuable collection of about forty of 
together with many that he procured personally from the 
Zunis Moguis. Parts of 


transcribed and harmonized by 


and two of the most ancient, 
will be given to the 
Tut 
called 


and it is sung and danced by the 


him, 


first time in a later issue ol 


sacred chant 


public for the 


COURIER One is a and dance 


Awaiting the Sunrise,” 


daughters of the high priests only. The second is a “Fire 


Dance,” which precedes a war council, and is the longest 


and wildest dance of the nation, never ceasing until the 


participants drop down exhausted 


It is a peculiar fact that in the repetition of the musical 


intonation descends or rises in almost im 


figures the 


perceptible according to the pressure or inten 


degrees, 
sity of the thought or sentiment expressed by the words 
These 


expression, ol 


shadings are those of nat 
After all 
e theme the true original pitch 


of the song indefinite 


ural untutored nature these 


nuances and colorings of tl 


it again reached, which, by the way, is seldom accom 
plished without the help of a tuning fork or 


iter they once lose the pitch 


instrument 
by our civilized choruses a 

Mr. Troyer has published two of these songs—a “Zufian 
‘Lover’s Wooing.” In 
the depression and succeeding elevation of the intonation 
first 


theme in 


Lullaby” and a order to suggest 


of the theme in this lullaby, he harmonizes the meas 


ure in the major mode; in the repetition of the 


the second measure the harmony is the relative minor 


in the third measure the melody is apparently still mor 
depressed or changed by using the third position of the 
minor chord; in the fourth measure the intonation seems 
to rise again through the first position of the minor chord 
at the recurrence of this four-bar 


and in the fifth measure, 


period, the harmony is lifted again into the major 

The that 
becoming affected or changed from its 
Aryan contact and that much of it is absolutely disappear 
ing behooves the archeologists to be up and 
diminishing 


music 1s 


by 


fact most primitive and barbarous 


rriginal outline 


doing, as 


opportunities for obtaining this music are 


rapidly. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Music in Boston. 


ZERRAHN, PAINE, 


LANG AND CHADWICK. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY BY FREDERIC FIELD BULLARD. 


ERRAHN, Paine, Lang and Chadwick—pioneer, 
philosopher, priest and prophet—three conductors 
and three composers in four individuals—these stand 
by right at the head of the long list of Boston musi- 
cians. Each has his own field and his own influence, 
owing nothing to the direct teaching or guidance of 
the others, although undoubtedly influenced to no 
small degree by contact and co-operation with them. 

Each of these men offers an excellent example of 
talent and opportunity—talent and the will to develop 
it, opportunity and the ability to recognize and seize 
it. Radically differing from one another in character 
and characteristics, they present in their lives inter- 

Each developed the love for music in childhood and was 


esting parallels. 
precocious in musical attainment. I am told that Zerrahn in his boyhood 
Each of the 


was proficient in the use of several orchestral instruments. 
others made his first public appearance as an organist, Paine at the age of 
eighteen, Lang at fifteen and Chadwick at sixteen, rendering classic com- 
positions of more than ordinary difficulty—preludes and fugues by Bach, 
then comparatively unknown in the United States, being the pieces of 
resistance. It is on record that Paine, shortly after his first concert, ac- 
companied the oratorio “The Messiah” upon the organ, without orchestra, 
and that Lang and Chadwick were regularly appointed church organists 
at the time of their earliest concerts. 

(ne may be pardoned for reviving the well-worn story of the coming of 
Zerrahn in the Germania Orchestra to the United States, because one may 
thus emphasize, in this National Number and these stirring times, the fact 
that the same love of freedom and independence, the same striving for the 
rights of man that made the nation what it is—these had a powerful in- 
fluence on the musical life of America. For the little band of Germans that 
left Gungl’s Orchestra to seek their fortunes abroad were sympathizers with 
German revolutionists, if not actually participants in the revolution. There 
is no reason to regard them as exiles or refugees, but their hearts were with 
the righteous, though losing, cause, and the political situation rendered it 
From the first it was their 
They tried their 


difficult for the artist to earn his daily bread. 
intention to seek the land of liberty and opportunity. 
metal in London on the way to “the States,” and met with nearly the same 
reception there as, later, here—artistic recognition from the beginning, 
and a steady growth toward success; but they did not remain in England 
long enough to gather the fruits of their good work. “On to America!” 
was the cry, and on to America they came. 

The rest of the tale of hardship and triumph is too well known to be 
worth the repeating; but it may be of interest to recall how, in ’52-’53, at the 
height of the Germania’s success, more than 10,000 tickets to the popular 
Wednesday rehearsals in Music Hall (then newly built) were in circulation 
at one time—how these tickets (eight for one dollar!) are said to have been 
often used in “making change’—and how 3,737 tickets were once taken at a 
single performance. 

It would seem that Zerrahn was a man of opportunity and destiny, a 
man of capabilities unknown even to himself, meeting each succeeding 
emergency with placid and steadfast courage and great devotion to the best 
art to him known. Himself a conservative of the conservatives, he was 
forced by circumstances to radical action. Knowing well how to obey, he 
came to command. Lover of liberty, he became a powerful factor in the 
shaping of the destinies of the land of freedom; for who dare set bounds to 
the influence of “the songs of a people?” Certainly one of the most dignified 
and revered personalities in our musical history is Carl Zerrahn, pioneer 
and leader since the year 1854. 


We may now continue our comparative study of the three other men, all 
American born and bred. They are devoted to the interests of American 
music, or, rather, they earnestly desire and labor that America shall have 
and make the best music. The public has long honored them with the 
subtle homage of a single name without prefix or suffix: we know one 
Paine, one Lang, one Chadwick. Each is a conductor. Paine has directed 
many performances of his own compositions, and Chadwick of late has made 
conducting an important part of his work, and has shown distinguished 
ability as choral and orchestral leader, while with Lang conducting is the 
Hauptfach. 

And each one is a teacher—oh, the pity of it! How much more might 
have been accomplished if the conditions of our musical life had made it 
possible for Lang to specialize as conductor, and for Paine and Chadwick 
to devote their whole attention to composition. Undoubtedly they have 
gained much in teaching—routine, experience, information, even inspira 
tion—but the limit of these beneficial influences is soon reached by the 
artist-teacher, and thereafter the hindrance is greater than the help 

Yet what is their loss bids fair to be a public gain; what they might have 
achieved will be, in time, more than made up by or through the work of 
their pupils. The names given below indicate more clearly and surely than 
argument or dissertation the great and widespread influence of the teaching 
of these three men. Paine and Lang are at the height of their efficiency as 
teachers, while from the younger Chadwick one may expect results corre- 
sponding to his greater opportunity for growth. Fach has created, in some 
sense, a school of players and composers. 

Nepotism in a natural and unobjectionable form is found in the ap 
pointment of W. R. Spalding to assist Paine at Harvard, and of |. Wallace 
Goodrich to assist 
Chadwick at the New 
England Conservatory 
of Music, and also in 
the noteworthy coterie 
at Chickering Hall, 
made up of clever men 
who have studied with 
Lang, and who are 
called upon from time 
to time to play the pi- 
ano accompaniments at 
the concerts of the Ce- 
cilia Society the 
Apollo Club. Among 
these, head and shoul- 
ders above the rest, is 
Arthur Foote, who (now 
that MacDowell is no 
no longer a Bostonian) 
is fairly entitled to rank 
fifth in the honorable 
list of which the first 
four names head _ this 
article, and whose repu- 
tation, like theirs, is not 
only national, but even 
continental. Foote is 
not only a Lang man; he was also one of Paine’s early pupils, and reckons 
among his first helpful and inspiring influences the elaborate and scholarly 
interludes played by the latter at chapel. Paine gave me, without notice 


CARL ZERRAHN. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


and from memory, the following list, which is for that reason probably 


incomplete: 


George L. Osgood and S. B. Whitney, who studied composition and 
organ playing with Paine prior to the latter’s appointment at Harvard). 


Arthur Foote. 


Richard Heard (since prominent as a member of Nansen’s Polar ex- 


pedition). 


Philip Goepp (of Philadelphia, author of a recent admirable book entitled 


“Symphonies and Their Meaning”’). 
Owen Wister (now a litterateur). 
Bertram C. Henry (of Northfield, Minn.). 


Arthur Whiting (of New York). 


Lucius E. Hosmer (of New York). 


Henry K. Hadley (of Garden City, L. 1.). 
Margaret Ruthven Lang (of Boston; advanced studies in scoring). 


J. Wallace Goodrich (teacher of harmony, &c., at the New England 


Conservatory). 


Charles H. Bennett (of Boston). 


best). 


Emil Mollenhauer (of Boston; Chadwick speaks of him as one of his 


Homer A. Norris (of Roston) 


Edith Rowena Noyes (of Boston). 


W. R. Spalding (Instructor of Music at Harvard University). l’. N. Shackley (of Boston 


J. N. Ashton (Professor of Music at Brown University). 
Leo R. Lewis (Professor of Music at Tufts College). 
J. W. Surette (composer of the operetta “Priscilla,” the cantata “St. 


Agnes’ Eve,” &c.). 
k. W. Atkinson (of Boston). 
H. T. Finck (music critic of 
the New York Evening Post). 
Percy Lee Atherton (of Bos- 
ton, a composer of unusual talent, 


now for the second time studying 
abroad). 

Louis Thompson (of Boston). 

Edward Burlingame Hill (of 
Boston). 

George A. Burdette (of Bos- 
ton) and Clarence Ayer. 

The following list of Lang’s 
sucessful pupils is by no means 
complete: 

\rthur Foote (of Boston). 

Harry kay (of Boston). 

B. L. W helpley (of Boston) 

Ik. Cutter, Jr. (of Boston). 

H. Gs. Tucker (of Boston). 

Albert E. Prescott (of Boston). 

Joshua Phippen (of Boston). 

The above form the Chick- 
ering Hall coterie mentioned 
before. 

Ethelbert Nevin. 

John Preston (of Boston and 
Leipsic). 

G. W. Sumner (now dead; he 
had a promising career as pianist, 
organist and conductor). 

\rthur Adams (also dead; a 
mass of his composition has been 
published and was given at a 
\Vorcester festival). 

Wm. F. Apthorp (music critic 
of the Boston Transcript. 

Mrs. Atwill (née Alice Dutton, 
of Chicago and Boston). 

Edward Burlingame Hill (of 
boston; see Paine men). 

Mrs. E. D. Marsh (of Boston). 

John Marshall (of Boston). 

Helen Hood (of Boston). 

Charles P. Scott (of Boston). 


Helen Orvis (of Boston), and Margaret Ruthven Lang. 
The following list was obtained from Chadwick, also given without 


notes and probably incomplete: 


Horatio W. Parker (Professor of Music at Columbia). 


JOHN KNOWLES PAINE, 


A BioGRArHICAL SKETCH. 

OHN KNOWLES PAINE, who at present holds the 
J professorship of music at Harvard, the first chair of 
the art created in any American university, was born in 
Portland, Me., January 9, 1839, and received his first 
musical instruction in that city from Hermann Rotzsch 
mar, under whose care he devoted himself to the study oi 
piano, organ and composition, 

It was as an organist that he made his first public ap 
pearance when he was entrusted with the organ accom 
paniments to “The Messiah” on the occasion of its per 
formance in his native town on June 5, 1857, and January 
1, 1858. In this latter year he went to prosecute his studies 


Edmund Severn, Jr., 


and 


Bertram C. Henry (previous to his work under Paine). 
It would be manifestly unfair to the majority of those whose names 


appear in the above lists, many of 

whom are now and have been long 

widely known leading artists and 

instructors—it would be mani- 

festly unfair, | say, not to add that 

more than one-half of Paine’s and 
| Chadwick's pupils have supple- 
mented their studies at home by 
study abroad. Several, although 
comparatively few, of Lang’s pu- 
pils have studied in Europe, first, 
because he is chiefly a teacher of 
playing rather than composition, 
and, secondly, because he holds 
that the average opportunities for 
study abroad are no better than 
those at home; and his pupils are 
evidently of the same opinion. .\ 
discussion of this vexed question 
might not be inappropriate to a 
National Number, but it has no 
place in this article. 

No one who knows the person 
ality and work of either Paine, 
Lang or Chadwick can fail to be 
impressed with the manner in 
which certain characteristics of 
each are ¢ xpressed in these lists of 
their graduates; and the reader 
may notice the general academic 
character of Paine’s scholars, the 
eatholicity of Lang’s and the indi- 
viduality of Chadwick’s; he may 
then better understand the first 
sentence of this “study 

It is gratifying to be able to 
close this article, by the courtesy 
of the composer, with the an- 
nouncement that Paine’s long 
awaited three-act grand opera, 
“Azara,” is at last finished. He 
showed me the manuscript—an 
imposing pile. The scoring: is for 
fullest orchestra, the book is by 
the composer, in rhymed verse of 
various metres, the scene is laid 


in Provence, and the subject is romantic, developing tragic elements, but 
with a happy conclusion. It is being translated into German; but Heaven 


forbid that this work, which may well prove to be the first great American 


at Berlin, where for three years he worked at organ and 
counterpoint under Carl Haupt. This teacher possessed a 
world wide reputation as an organist He was a_ pupil 
of A. W. Bach, Klein and the two Schneiders, and 
succeeded the first mentioned as director of the Royal 
Institute of Church Music at Berlin. Haupt was remark 
able for his extempore variations in the style of J. S 
Bach Like those of the great master, they are close and 
scientific, and increase in elaboration with each fresh 
treatment of the theme. It will be thus seen that young 
Paine’s education was exclusively classical, and it may be 
said truly that, under the influence of Haupt, a man un 
surpassed probably in Bach’s music, the young American 
was brought up on Bach. 

In addition to this course of organ and counterpoint, 
young Paine studied singing under Fischer and instrumen 


grand opera, should have its first performance in a foreign land. 


tation under Wieprecht and Leschner and gave the Ger 
mans a specimen of his progress in several organ concerts 
In 1861 he returned to this country, and gave a series ol 
organ concerts, in which he introduced to the America 
public the principal compositions of Bach and Thick 
During these first years Paine’s reputation as an organist 


was exceedingly brilliant, his taste and style placing hin 
almost alone as an exponent ol the classic school, and 
therefore it need excite no wonder that his early com 


positions are wholly of the classic type. Such are, tor ex 


ample, his “Domine Salvum fac” for male voices and or 
chestra, written for the inaugurations of President Hill, of 
Harvard, March 4, 1863, and of President Eliot October 
19, 1869, and his Mass in D (for soli, chorus and orches 


tra), which was produced under his own direction at the 
Berlin Singakademie February, 1867; his oratorio “St. 
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Peter,” produced under his own direction at Portland in 
1873, and repeated at Boston by the Handel and Haydn 
Society the following year. 

In a notice of this work, W. S. B. Mathews writes: 
“No one can turn over the pages of Mr. Paine’s ‘St. Peter’ 
and not see everywhere the work of an excellent musician. 
It is without doubt the most important musical work yet 
produced in this country.” He then adds: “One must be 


very much in love with Bach and very little influenced by 
the modern taste for lyric forms not to find a certain 


dryness in ‘St. Peter. As an advocate of modernity, 
Mr. Mathews naturally regards the old oratorio as too 
devotional, too monotonous in its emotional range, to 
serve as an amusement. Since Beethoven and Schumann 
all music has become deeper and more poetic, and from 
this greater richness of modern music arises a new de- 
mand for the text as well as the music of oratorio. 

The work is no longer an act of devotion, but a work 
of religious art. Handel's art was the best art his time 
admitted, but it is useless to attempt to rival it; the spirit of 
the age is different. And much changg in the spirit of the 
age was then already beginning to be recognized by Mr. 
Paine himself. He strikes out more and more in the 
modern romantic direction, and this movement, already 
to be detected in op. 10, becomes clearly marked in all 
his productions after op. 22, the trio in D minor. “As a 
composer,” writes Mr. Mathews, “Mr. Paine is entitled 
to very high rank, not only among American creative 
musicians, but also among those of the world at large.” 
In his Mass in D he proved that he possessed a masterly 
command of counterpoint and fugue and great structural 
ability. It was, as we have said, first performed in Ger- 
many, and the German press spoke of it in terms of high 
encouragement. 

For several years Mr. Paine delivered lectures on mu- 
sical history at the New England Conservatory, while in 
his contributions to the North American Review and other 
papers he opposed the theories of Wagner, of whose in- 
fluence, however, his later works show many traces. In 
fact, he is now classed as one of the romantic school. It 
was by Mr. Paine’s influence that the taste for organ 
music according to the standards of the German school 
was formed in America. 

At Harvard he labored successfully, and his labors 
showed the value of music as a form of art. 

The subjoired is a list of his most important works: 


I. For Voices and Orchestra——‘*‘Domine 
male chorus and orchestra (op. 8). 
Mass in D, soli, chorus and orchestra (op. 10). 
“St. Peter’ (op. 20). 
Centennial Hymn in D, chorus and orchestra (op. 


Salvum fac” 


27). 
Music to C£dipus Tyrannus, male voices and orches- 
tra (op. 35). 


“Realm of Fancy,” cantata for soprano solo, chorus 
and orchestra (op. 36). 

“Phoebus Arise,” tenor solo, male chorus and or- 
chestra (op. 37). 

“The Nativity,” cantata for soli, chorus and or- 
chestra (op. 38). 

“Song of Promise,” cantata for soprano, chorus and 
orchestra (op. 43). 

“Mirabel,” opera in four acts, not finished. 


II. Orchestral Works—Symphony No. 1, C minor, op. 
23; overture in F to “As You Like It’; symphonic 
poem, D minor, “The Tempest,” op. 37; duo con- 
certante, for violin and ‘cello, with orchestra, in A, 
op. 33; Spring Symphony No. II. in A, op. 34; sym- 
phonic poem in G sharp minor and A flat major, 


op. 44. 
III. Songs and Part Songs—Part song and motets, op. 
14, 16, 18. 
Four songs with piano, op. 29. 
Three songs with piano, op. 40. 
IV. Chamber Music—String quartet in D, op. 5. 


Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, D minor, op. 22. 
Larghetto for piano, violin and ’cello, B flat, op. 32. 
Romanza for piano and ’cello, op. 30. 
V. For Piano—Sonata No. I., A minor, op. 1. 
Sonata No. II., F sharp minor, op. 4 
Christmas Gift, D, op. 7. 
Funeral March for Abraham Lincoln, B flat minor, 
op. 9. 
Nier Charakterstiicke, op. 11. 
Romance in C minor, op. 12. 
Four character pieces, op. 25. 
In the country, 12 pieces, op. 26. 
Romance in D flat, op. 39. 
Three pieces, op. 41. 
Nocturne in B flat, op. 45. 
For Organ—Concert Variations on Austrian Hymn 
in F, and on “Star Spangled Banner” in C, op. 3. 
Fantaisie in F and double fugue on “God Save the 
Queen,” op. 6. 
Fantaisie and fugue in E minor and fantaisie on 
“Ein feste Burg,” op. 13. 
Miscellaneous, op. 17-19. 


VI. 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK. 


EORGE WHITFIELD CHADWICK was born in 

Lowell, Mass., November 13, 1854, and received his 
first musical instruction from Eugene Mayer, of Boston. 
™n 1876 he went to Olivet, Mich., and taught in the musical 
department of the college there. In the following year he 
went to Europe and studied two years under Jadassohn 
and Reinecke at Leipsic. After traveling in Germany he 
studied composition and organ under Rheinberger for a 
year, and in 1881 settled in Boston. He 
has several times visited Europe, in 


1883, 1886 and 1888. 


His treatise ‘Practical Harmony 


later French. 
on a French Basis” is now in its seventh edition, 

Mr. Norris teaches nothing but the theory of music. 
and his attitude toward music in general is that of the 


of the 


ultra-modern. It is interesting to know that he has pupils 
who study by mail in the states of Maine, Massachusetts 
Vermont, New York, Kentucky and California. 

From one of his “talks” given to pupils in his studio 
we quote the following: 

“The aim of all this study is to make the student more 
of a musician.” 

@ 

“It ought also to stimulate him to more musical think 
ing; one may be a good technical musician and yet not 
musical.” 

“Strict counterpoint may be made attractive, but to do 
‘five finger exercises’ with one’s brain may simply deaden 
the musical instincts.” 


+ 
“The best musician is the one who has an intimate 
knowledge of the classics too. Verdi said: ‘Work at 
fugue constantly, obstinately, even to satiety. * * * 


Palestrina and some of his contemporaries 


Return to the antique and that will be progress.’ 
‘Falstaff!’ ”’ 


Study 
* * 


And this, too, after he had written 


“Text books should not legislate, but chronicle All 


theory should be based on the results of the experiments 


of master musicians If a later man writes in a newer 
form, this should be included in the last exposition. The 
text book may explain what has been done, not what 
shall not be.” 
* * * 

“A teacher should make the least possible change in 
original work; this stimulates individuality Pheatrical 
work should be corrected and criticised severely; this 


perfects technic.” 
* 


“It has been said that counterpoint gives the framework 


of music; harmony puts on the flesh. A teacher may show 
the construction of the anatomy and how to model the 
flesh, but the one who creates alone can infuse that whicl 


During his past residence in Ger- 
many he wrote his overture for orches- 
tra, “Rip Van Winkle,” to which a 
prize was awarded by the Leipsic Con- 
servatory, and which has been per- 
formed here at Harvard, Boston and 
the Worcester festival. In the smaller 
forms he has been a prolific writer, 


especially of songs. His more im- 
portant productions, which, as one 
critic observes, “show his sympathy 


with the romantic schools, but also 
evince a determination to be clear in 
form and treatment, and to make no 


sacrifice of distinctness for the sake of 


picturesque effect,’ are: For solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra, “The 
Tale of the Viking;” dedication ode, 


“Lovely Rosabelle,” “The Pilgrims;” 
chamber and orchestra music, three 
string quartets; quintet for piano and 
strings; overture, “Rip Van Winkle,” 
Handel and Haydn festival, May 1880; 
overture, “Thalia,” Handel and Haydn 
festival, May 3, 1883; overture, “ Mel- 
pomene,” Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, December 24, 1887; overture, “The 
Miller’s Daughter,” San Francisco; 
symphony No. 1, C. Harvard Musical 
Association, February 23, 1882; sym- 
phony No. 2, B flat, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, December 11, 1886. 


HOMER A. NORRIS. 


R. NORRIS holds a unique posi- 

tion in musical Boston. Instead 
of following the beaten path of the ma- 
jority who have gone to Germany, he 
studied in Paris. The teacher there to 
whom he says he owes most is Theo- 
dore Dubois, present director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, and with whom 
Mr. Norris studied four years. 

His method of teaching harmony, counterpoint and 
composition are thoroughly French. He says that the 
longer he teaches the more he believes in these theories 
and that he has had too many pupils come to him from the 
Jadassohn-Richter system not to know the practical value 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK. 


shall make it alive. Nothing can long live, be the thought 
ever so intense and valuable, unless the form by which it 
is expressed be perfect. What artists all 
claimed, that it is form and not content that makes an 
art product live, is in this sense eternally true.” 
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HELEN WRIGHT. 
SS HELEN WRIGHT is a soprano of marked abil- 


ity. Her voice is brilliant and flexible, while her 


artistic perceptions are just, keen and sympathetic. Her 
splendid success in an extremely exacting role in Bee- 
thoven’s Mass in D stamped her at once as an artist of the 


HELEN WRIGHT. 


front rank, and Boston awoke to the fact that in her it 


possessed vorthy successor to the noted sopranos of the 
past That this is being generally recognized is proven 
by her engagement at the recent Cincinnati music fes- 
tival 

Miss Wright has studied with Vannuccini in Italy, and 
th Ne in McLeod in Boston, and is in every way 
ne the most efficiently equipped singers before the 
public 


WALTER S. G. KENNEDY. 


ALTER S. G. KENNEDY is one of Worcester’s 
W most prominent musicians and vocal teachers. He 

ative of Dublin, Ireland, but came to this country 
with his parents when very young and settled near Spring 
field, Mass., where he studied the piano with William 
Mason. When twenty years of age he went to Europe, 
where he was a pupil of Sangiovanni, Garcia and Lam 


perti. He sang ir rious Italian opera houses, making 


WALTER S. G. KENNEDY. 


his début at Oneglia, near Nice, with Miss Mathilde 
Phillips 

After a successful season he returned to America, locat- 
ing in Worcester, Mass., where he has since resided, 
holding positions as choir leader and tenor soloist, making 
several appearances at the Worcester Music Festivals and 
singing, usually accompanied by the composer-pianist, 
many of the talented Henshaw Dana’s songs in song 


recitals. He teaches three days of the week in Boston, 
having a fine studio at 165 Tremont street, and three days 
in Worcester, at his studio in the Burnside Building. 

Mr. Kennedy has a distinguished social position, and 
is a composer of no mean merit, having studied harmony 
with George W. Chadwick. His latest songs have already 
been sung throughout this country and have been re- 
viewed in THE Musica Courier. 


BERTHA CUSHING. 
MM’: BERTHA CUSHING is among the promising 


young aspirants to musical distinction. 

After graduating with honor in a literary course, she 
studied for four years in Boston with the best teachers 
During this period she held important quartet positions, 
including that of Plymouth Church, Worcester, and Cen 
tral Church, Boston, resigning the latter two years ago 
upon her departure to Europe 

In Paris she studied most successfully with Mme. Renée 
Richard, making remarkable progress not only in singing, 
but also in supplementary courses in dramatic action and 
French diction. Her mastery of the diction won great 
praise for its purity and perfection. Miss Cushing's voice 
is contralto, exquisite in timbre and of great range, while 
her personality is unusually prepossessing. She has been 
filling salon engagements in London the present season, 
but will return to this country in the autumn for concert 
work and oratorio. 


One of her valued testimonials reads: “Miss Cushing 


BERTHA CUSHING. 


possesses a voice that may justly be called phenomenal 

* She brings to the interpretation of her selections 
an intelligence, an insight and dramatic appreciation which 
no teacher can give and with which a singer must be en 


dowed by nature.” 


ETTA EDWARDS. 


NE of the most successful of the younger set of vocal 

teachers in Boston is Mrs. Etta Edwards. She has 
always been very musical and devoted much time to study 
in every branch of her chosen profession, so that her record 


as been one of regular and steady gain. Mrs. Edwards 


soprano soloist of marked ability and has achieved 
success in both church and concert work As an organist 
and pianist she is of much more than ordinary ability 
But above all, the requisite most necessary to success she 
possesses—she is a teacher. That is, she has the ability to 
transmit to her pupils what she so well knows herself, a 
quality often lacking in those who call themselves 
teachers. 

The remarkable work that Mrs. Edwards has done dur 
ing the past two seasons was shown in the singing of her 
pupils at the concert given this spring, when the critics 
and musicians were unanimous in praise of the intelli 
gence, refinement, artistic and perfect enunciation of those 
taking part. 

As a student herself Mrs. Edwards goes each year either 
to Paris or London jor the best possible advantages fur- 
nished by those cities, that her pupils may profit to the 
fullest extent in all that pertains to the vocal art. This 
summer she will be in Paris. When studying with Delle 
Sedie two years ago he was enthusiastic over Mrs. Ed- 
wards as a pupil and also over her rare intelligence as a 
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teacher. He pronounced her one of the most logical and 
satisfactory students he has ever had 

Mrs. Edwards has a studio in the Steinert Building 
and is a very busy woman from morning until night. She 
is a charming conversationalist, always having something 
of interest to impart, while her personality is of great 


ETTA EDWARDS. 


sweetness and grace. An accomplished, charming woman, 
who will certainly attain to the highest and best, whose 
work has already shown great results, and of whom much 
is expected in the future, Mrs. Edwards to-day stands in 
the front rank of those with a clear and distinct under 
standing of their work and what it demands 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, BASSO. 


HE reputation of this artist is so thoroughly established 
that it would be superflous to add any words of 
eulogy. Although born an Englishman it is a satisfaction 
to know that he has made America his permanent home, 
and that the fruits of his splendid success are to remain in 
the country of his adoption, where he has made himself 
such a favorite 
There seems to be a diversity of opinion as to whether 
he should be classed as a basso or a baritone. Those who 
have heard him only in the high parts like “Arminius” or 
“Damnation of Faust” are positive that the voice is bari- 


ARTHUR BERESFORD. 


tone, while competent judges who have listened to the 
solid low D which he rolls out at the end of “The Crea 
tion” insist that it is a pure bass. Doubtless his phenome 
nal compass is due to the perfect freedom of emission 
throughout the entire range and the beauty and brilliancy 
of the high tones to their correct placing 

Mr. Beresford has just ended what has been the busiest 
season of his musical career, and the outlook for the next 
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is of still: greater activity, for already he has booked many tenor, whose name is often mentioned in this paper, and floors of 


dates as far ahead as January. 
Boston may well be proud in claiming a singer of his 
rank and in knowing that his work is everywhere ap- 


preciated 


MURIEL PALMER, CONTRALTO. 


S an artist Miss Palmer has succeeded in making a 
A most enviable reputation for herself. Her first appear- 
ance in Boston was in January last, when she won a great 
triumph, and since then her services have been in great 
demand. Possessed of a deep voice of long range and 


MURIEL PALMER. 


delicious quality she can claim to be a pure contralto, a 
rare point in these days when nearly all the self-styled 
contraltos are in reality mezzo-sopranos. She finds “The 
Messiah” suited to her voice and has sung it with marked 
distinction both in this country and in England. 

Miss Palmer resides at 28 St. James avenue, close to 
Boston’s magnificent Trinity Church, where she is the 
contralto of the quartet. She is a well cultivated woman, 
of fine stage presence, tall and dignified in her bearing, 
one from whom you might expect the large, luscious tones 
which distinguish her work. 


NORMAN McLEOD. 


| N noticing the most prominent teachers in 
cial mention must be made of the successful work of 
Norman McLeod in the Music Hall Building. 
Within the past few years he has sent out from his 
studio several of our most successful concert and oratorio 


3oston spe 


singers, whose ability has compelled recognition, not only 
at home but in the leading musical centres of the country. 
Unlike most vocal teachers, he deprecates the practice of 
placing pupils before the public with the advertising label 
on them—‘pupil of so-and-so”—maintaining that the 
pupil should be sufficiently equipped to stand on his or her 
own merits regardless of the teacher, and that such an- 
nouncements detract from the artistic standing of the per- 
former 

A successful pupil is always quite ready to give his 
teacher the merited due, and information obtained by in- 
quiry is more highly valued than that which is flaunted in 
one’s face by an over-zealous advertiser. 

Mr. McLeod is very insistent on the subject of making 
his pupils musicians as well as singers, and makes them 
realize that there is much to learn beyond the proper plac- 
ing of the voice and rendering of a few songs and arias. 
The complaint of all our best conductors of to-day is not 
that we have no voices, but that our singers are no musi- 
cians, 

Doubtless much of Mr. McLeod's success is due to his 
insistence that a strong feeling for rhythm and an accurate 
distinction of intervals must be acquired. Nor is it to be 
wondered at when we consider how many teachers neglect 
these important essentials that we find his pupils occupy- 
ing the best church positions and trusted with the most 
intricate parts in modern oratorios. 

As acoach Mr. McLeod is also acknowledged one of the 
best, and artists from New York, Chicago and even Lon- 
don avail themselves of his services in preparing difficult 
solos. It has been the writer’s fortune to introduce some 
New York singers to him, and never has there been an 
aria, no matter how difficult or little known, that he was 
not only ready to accompany but to accompany well, in- 
stinctively putting himself in sympathy with the singers 
and assisting them in all their effects. It was hoped that 
a photograph of Mr. McLeod would accompany this 
sketch, but it has not been received. 

In giving the names of some of his pupils who are on 
the concert stage only a few are mentioned, but these have 
been listened to with great pleasure. Miss Helen Wright 
and Miss Muriel Palmer, both of whom have pictures in 
this issue of THe Musicat Courter; Mrs. Zimmerman- 
Fish, Miss Annie Louise Holden, Frederick Smith, the 


Mrs. Jeannie Crocker-Follett. There are many others, 
among them the distinguished basso, Arthur Beresford, 
who credits Mr. McLeod with a large share of his remark- 
able snecess. 

Mr. McLeod works indefatigably from October to June, 
and then takes a complete rest, usually spending his sum- 


mers in Europe. 


THE FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
tie success of the Faelten Pianoforte School, which 


has just completed its first year, is a practical dem- 
onstration of what can be done by a practical man with a 
practical idea. When Mr. Faelten founded his school he 
put into it the results of many years’ experience in music 
schools and conservatories, both in this country and in 
Europe. During this time he has proved again and again 
the absolute necessity of thorough musical as well as tech- 
nical training. He has found also that both musical knowl- 


CARL FAELTEN. 


edge and technical skill could be imparted to pupils in 
large classes, thus rendering the small classes and private 
lessons, in repertory and interpretation, infinitely more 
effective. 

This in brief is the plan of the Faelten school: large 
classes for general work, small classes and private lessons 
ior special work. That the plan is a good one is shown 
by the results during the past year; nineteen recitals have 
been given by pupils of the school, without interfering 
with their regular work. About 124 pupils played in 
these recitals, besides a large number who took part in 
public exhibitions of the “Fundamental Training” sys- 
tem. The school closed with 352 pupils in attendance. 

The summer session of five weeks, beginning Monday, 
July 11, will be of special interest to music teachers who 
wish to learn how to use the Faelten system. The second 
regular session will open Monday, September 12, 1898 
The school is located at 162 Boylston street. 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, BOSTON, 
MASS. 


[7 these pages are shown representations of what is 
undoubtedly one of the largest, most commodious 
and beautiful buildings devoted to the retail piano busi- 
ness in the world. 

The M. Steinert & Sons Company may well be proud 
of this evidence of the position it occupies, not only 
among the music trade, but among the great business 
houses generally. A stronger evidence of the success that 
has crowned the efforts of a long career of business integ- 
rity and push would be hard to find than the position 
occupied by this combination of business men in their 
magnificent Boston home, surrounded by all the acces- 
sories that could be suggested by wisdom and experience 
and that a generous expenditure of money could procure. 
This has given them one of the finest business buildings 
in the world, one that is fully equipped in every depart- 
ment to carry on what is universally admitted to be one of 
the largest, if not the largest, retail business of pianos and 
£olians in the world. 

The Steinerts occupy for their own use the first three 
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the main building for warerooms, each floos 
being arranged to show off each and every instrument to 
special advantage. The upper three floors are divided 
into spacious and comfortable studios, with sound-proof 
partitions, being mainly occupied by music teachers. 

In the rear of this main building is another, called 
Steinert Hall Annex, which has been used partly for re 
pairing rooms and partly for studios, but the business of 
the firm has grown to such enormous proportions and the 
demand for studios has been so large that another block 
of buildings, located directly in the rear, has been pur 


chased. These are now being remodeled and will be used 


THE MAIN STAIRWAY, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON. 


for storage and repairing, while the whole of the “annex, 
with the exception of the first floor, will be made into 
studios 

But to return to the main building: Descending into 
the depths below the main wareroom, by way of a stair 
case ol fine proportions, we arrive in a toyer leading to 
what may justly be called one of the greatest creations 
of modern architecture. This is Steinert Hall, the cul 
mination of the glory of the Steinert house and the life 
dream of Alexander Steinert, the president of the M 
Steinert & Sons Company. 

To adequately describe the impression made on the 
visitor upon first beholding this ideal hall for chamber 
music seems almost impossible. Totally dependent, as it 


s, upon artificial light for use, on machinery for ventila 


tion, below the level of the tide, it is one of the daintiest 
most artistic and unique temples of music ever built 
Most beautiful to the eye, it is absolutely successful and 
satisfactory to the ear. The hall, as we have said, is below 
the level of the ground. The idea of having the hall lo 
cated in this part of the building is a distinctly new feature 
in this country, and has certainly proven more satisfactory 
than if located in one of the upper stories, on account of 
the noise incidental to passing traffic in a large city 

\s there are no windows all the light is entirely arti 
ficial, but so admirably arranged are the incandescent 
bulbs that only a soft, mellow light from an unseen source 
can be perceived, removing all suggestion of glare in 
cidental to the ordinary chandelier, yet making every part 
of the hall as light as day 

The architectural treatment of the hall is carried out in 


It is elliptical in 


the style of the Italian Renaissance 


VIEW LOOKING TOWARD STAGE, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON. 


shape, which, with its graceful curves and symmetrical 
lines, gives it a particularly pleasing effect, not only from 
an artistic point of view, but makes it eminently fitted 
for the purposes for which the hall is mainly used— 
chamber music. 

The decoration of the architectural surfaces, cornices, 
pilasters and moldings is very chaste and delicate in treat- 
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ment. The pilasters are surmounted by handsome Corin- 


1 floos 
sent to thian capitals. The frieze of the cornice has a handsome 
livided festoon design of conventional fruit alternating with 
|-proof tlowers. The frame surrounding the stage has delicately 
4 chiseled moldings of laurel leaves intertwined with bands, 
called and the molding forming a shield to the electric lights is 
for re ornamented with a classic honeysuckle and acanthus leaf 
ness of design. 
nd the The color scheme of the hall is very artistic and re- 
- block ' fined, in quiet taste, the predominating tone of the 
n pur architectural features and ornamental portions being a 
e used delicately toned ivory contrasted with a very delicate color 


on the walls, of sufficient depth to relieve the ivory and 
give warmth to the whole. The ornamental portions are 
enhanced with a moderate use of gold leaf, producing 
a light and very pleasing effect. 

The stage is situated in the south end of the hall and is 
surmounted by an arch framed by a delicately chiseled 
border of laurel leaves. It is reached from the rear by 

means of a handsome double door through an anteroom of 
’ generous proportions. In front of the stage are concealed 
a set of footlights. There are two handsome proscenium 
boxes on each side of the hall, furnished with dainty 
chairs. The spacious seats in the auditorium are uphol- 
stered in leather and furnished with hat and coat racks 
A paneled dado, 7 feet high, leads around the hall, and 
on each side are three fluted pilasters. Just below the 
irieze on each side are three panels, bearing the names of 
six of the composers whose works are most intimately 
connected with chamber music: Bach, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Beethoven and Haydn. 
Not the least wonderful thing about the hall is its system 
oi ventilation and heating. The fresh air supply is taken 
; irom the roof, and after successive stages of cooling and 
sstteis heating is slowly forced through a shallow space extend- 


sees ing under the entire auditorium floor and through a 
similar space under the balcony floor. The fresh air is 
en uniformly distributed throughout these spaces and finds 
— its way, by virtue of its pressure, through holes in the 
a dAieiel ‘ floor into the perforated chair legs, from which it issues, 
— 7 giving to each person an individual air supply at so low a 
cal velocity as to be imperceptible. This system insures 
oo absolutely satisfactory control of ventilation and heating 
M and avoids the uncomfortable draughts usual to most pub- 
: lic halls and theatres 
Brace Steinert Hall was formally opened on the evening of 
mber December 16, 1896, the artists at the dedication concert 
eh . being Carl Baermann and the Kneisel Quartet, interpret 
nese ing the following program: Quartet in D major, op. 64, 
sn No. 5, Hadyn; sonata for piano and violin in A, op. 47, 
built Beethoven; quartet for piano, violin, viola and ‘cello, in 
and flat major, op. 47, Schumann. 
ra. Many and loud were the praises accorded the new hall, 
stare and on the next morning the newspape rs were teeming 
ae with glowing descriptions and terms of praise and satis- 
a faction that Boston at last had an auditorium worthy of 
its reputation as a music-loving city. We quote one 
inal article published aiter the opening, which in sentiment 
eae mirrors all of the others. THe Courter, on December 20, 
oe J i896, said: “After sitting delightedly through the inaugu 
ng ration concert at the new Steinert Hall on Wednesday 
evening we must take issue—in,a quibble, perhaps—with 
_ those who have called it an ‘ideal’ auditorium. For us it 
is more than ideal; it is real and perfect. Even the careful 
<b observation of it which we were able to make just before 
dics the opening date did not reveal all its convenience and 


beauty or present all its unique qualities of sound and 
sympathy. * * * There is no trace of echo, no wan 
dering wave of sound arriving disproportionately, no 
preference of one tone over another because of pitch and 
timbre, but one is heard at his very best in volume and 
quality. There can surely be no finer or truer hall in the 
world—we would almost venture to say that it can have 
no equal.” 

Although the Steinerts are the representatives for the 
New England States of the Steinway piano, with his well- 
known generosity Alexander Steinert has decided that no 
restriction is to be placed on the kind of instrument that 
is to be used in Steinert Hall, although a Steinway piano 
is furnished free of charge when used 

In closing it might not be amiss to present a short 
sketch of the house of Steinert, of which Morris Stein- 
ert is the founder. More than thirty years ago he estab- 
lished a modest music store in New Haven, Conn. 
Toiling patiently he succeeded in working up a fair busi- 
ness until his sons were old enough to assist him in the 
business, when he established a branch house in Provi- 
dence, R. I., under the management of his two eldest sons, 

«Henry and Alexander. This branch house proved such a 
great success that Mr. Steinert soon decided to open 
another branch in Boston, and what a grand success 
crowned this second undertaking is proven to-day by the 
position the house of M. Steinert & Sons Company oc- 
cupies in Boston as one of the largest and most honored 
and most successful business firms in that city. Alexander 
Steinert has been at the head of the Boston branch from 
its very beginning, and mainly through his instrumen- 


tality his firm has arrived at the position it occupies to- 
day and has invaded all of the cities of any size in New 
England, and it is not too much to say that at the present 
time this firm controls one of the largest retail trades 
in pianos and A£Zolians in the world 


THE WORCESTER MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


THE Association AND Irs PREDECESSORS. 
HE Worcester County Musical Association is the re- 
sult of various attempts during the past seventy years 


to establish societies for the promotion of the art of music 
As early as 1826 there was an organization 


in that city. 


1866. This society is still in existence. The Worcester 
County Musica] Association had its origin in the musical 
conventions which began in 1858. In 1863 there were two 
conventions held at the same time, one at the City Hall, 
under Mr. Dorman’s management, the other at Mechanics’ 
Hall, under the management of Mr. Moore. This division 
ot interest occasioned some rivalry at the time, but re 
sulted in the permanent organization of the assembly at 
Mechanics’ Hall under the name of the Worcester County 
Musical Convention. Samuel E. Staples, of Worcester 
was elected president, with Vice-Presidents Wm. Sumner 
B. K. Deland, Moses G. Lyon, A. C. Munroe, J. H 
Sampson; secretary and treasurer, Wm. S. Denny; corre- 
sponding secretary and librarian, James D. Moore, and a 
board of thirty-six directors. Not until 1866 was a con- 
stitution adopted. The affairs of the association pros 
pered far beyond the expectations of the founders, until, 
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in existence with the name of the Worcester Harmonic 
Society. This was followed by the Worcester Sacred 
Music Society, which gave its first concert March 31, 
1846. In 1852 was organized the Worcester Musical Asso- 
ciation. The Mozart Society was formed in 1850 and the 
Beethoven Society in 1864. These two were united under 
the name of the Mozart and Beethoven Choral Union in 


in 1871, it became obvious that the old name of Musical 
Convention failed to describe a gathering which has rise: 
to the character of a musical festival. Accordingly, at the 
annual meeting of that year, it was voted that the name of 
the society be the Worcester County Musical Association, 
and that the annual meetings be called musical festivals 
The property and funds held by the association were con- 
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siderable, and as early as 1876 the first movement was 
made for incorporation. This was accomplished in 1879. 
From the beginning the association has had the advantage 
of a suitable place for its rehearsals and concerts in Me- 
chanics’ Hall. In 1865 the Worcester organ was placed 
in the building, and this supplied the one thing needful for 
the complete success of the festivals. For the past twenty 
years the festivals have taken place in the last week in Sep- 
tember. The foundation of the festival is the chorus. 
There may be fine concerts without a chorus, but never a 
festival. The Worcester chorus numbers about 
500. Those entering its ranks are subjected to an exami- 
nation, which has required more and more of candidates 
as the number of applicants has increased. The value of 
instruction in music in the public schools has become ap- 


festival 


STEINERT HALL, 


parent, since a large proportion of those forming the 
chorus are graduates of the high schools. To support the 
chorus there has always been an orchestra. This came by 
degrees, through the assistance of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet Club, the Boston Orchestral Union and Germania 
Orchestra, and, at last, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which may challenge comparison with any organization 
in the world. Soloists whose names are world-renowned 
and those of less repute, but adequate for festival work, are 
found in the records of the association, something over 
200 names appearing in the annual program book. A 
stranger visiting Worcester the last week in September 
could not fail to be impressed by the sight of the throngs 
that may be seen entering or leaving Mechanics’ Hall. 
The week of song has proved a powerful magnet to draw, 


not only townspeople, 
ing and distant points in the United States and the Brit- 
ish provinces. The most distinguished critics of the coun- 
try have placed before the readers of metropolitan and 
foreign journals their impressions of the performances, 
and it must be claimed that evidence is not wanting that 
the standard of musical taste has been greatly elevated by 
these annual meetings. The association has had but five 
presidents—Samuel E. Staples, Esq., served for the first 
ten years; Hon. Wm. R. Hill succeeded him, serving until 
1887; Hon. Edward L. Davis, from 1887 to 1893; A. C. 
Munroe, from 1893 to 1896, and C. M. Bent is the present 
incumbent, and its board of government is composed of 
thirteen members. The library numbers some sixteen 
thousand volumes beside numerous choruses in leaflet 
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form. In comparing the work of this association with that 
of similar organizations elsewhere, it should be borne in 
mind that Worcester has the reputation of being the only 
city in the world that maintains a great annual festival. 

H. E. Krehbiel, writing concerning the last and fortieth 
annual Worcester Music Festival to the New York 
Tribune, says in review, speaking first of the Friday after- 
noon concert: 


In the brevity of this program was again manifested the 
wisdom and discretion which have distinguished this fes- 
tival from its predecessors. The annual meetings are a 
sort of artistic dissipation. The people give themselves up 
to them wholly. The preliminary rehearsals are attended 
by almost as many auditors as the concerts. As there are 
seven of these rehearsals and seven concerts, those who 
are diligent in attendance hear fourteen performances in 


five days at an average of two and a half hours for each 
meeting, spending thirty-five hours out of 120 in the con 
cert room. This was both wearying to the flesh and dead- 
ening to the spirit in former years, when the solo element 
was chiefly exploited and a dozen pieces, many of them 
trashy trifles, were on each afternoon program and on that 
of “artists’ night.”” A scheme like that of this afternoon 
was a rebuke to the old-fashioned frivolity, and inculcated 
the needful lesson of moderation. 

The artistic results of tie festival can be pondered with 
real satisfaction. They stand out brightly in comparison 
with those of other years. The new policy, which began 
with a weeding out of inefficient material in the choir and 
the adoption of a higher standard in the program, has 
demonstrated its correctness at once. Unfortunately, it 
has not met with all the encouragement which it deserved 
A volunteer choir several hundred strong cannot be re 
organized without causing heartaches, and the aches thus 
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superinduced bring with them decadence of interest and 
affection. So also do innovations which offend established 
prejudices by hinting at a chance for improvement. Per- 
haps long adherence to the old policy of the festival asso- 
ciation had developed a prejudice in its favor, and some- 
thing of a resentment may have followed the change which 
has been so beneficial in an artistic sense. I do not know 
whether or not this has been the case with the good people | 
of Worcester and its vicinity, but I hear that the festival 
closes with a financial deficit. So did that of last year, 
though Madame Nordica gave it the kind of éclat then 
thought to be essential to success. There is, therefore, a 
a chance of speculation concerning cause and effect. But 
there is no question that the chorus has been greatly im- 
proved and the institution lifted to a higher plane than it 
ever occupied before. So admirable a performance as that 
of this evening would be hailed with joy in Cincinnati, the 
principal festival city in the country. It has had none such 
for years. 
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Music in Aissourt. 


UST to write a history of the development of music in Mis- 
? souri and Kansas would be but to repeat the 

early experiences of the Eastern States, and 
q even of Europe itself, for the waves of progress 
W. are ever sweeping westward, bringing us fresh 
803) / Jer inspiration and higher ideals from the over- 
27 ¢ flowing musical centres of the world. 

Such rapid strides have been made in the 
past fifteen years that it is no longer a reproach 
for a musician or composer to live in Kansas 
or Missouri; nor are they debarred from the 
recognition and courtesy extended by the East 
to any true merit 

We are grateful to Tit MusicaL 
for the splendid fight it is making for the in- 
Already it has given us confidence, and greatly 
And while its editorials show exist- 


terests of music in America. 
increased respect for what is our own. 
ing defects in the most fearless manner, sparing not even our former idols, 
yet this same fearlessness is rapidly bringing about a revolution in musical 
affairs in America that will benefit this entire country. Tne Courter has 
shown us that the only way to remedy existing defects is not to cover them 
up and defend them, but to uncover, tear down and build on a new and 
better foundation. 

It is not necessary to here speak of the trials and noble work of our pion- 
cers in this part of the country, or of a time when one of our large schools 
was sending out normal graduates of music that played at a graduates’ re- 
cital “The Black Key Polka Mazurka,” and to my certain knowledge did not 
play that well; for we have developed beyond that, even our smallest villages 
demanding better equipped teachers to-day 

Missouri has reached what might be called the orchestral stage of devel- 
opment. St. Louis and Kansas City support symphony and philharmonic 
organizations, several of the large towns in the State having small orches- 
tras that are proving an important factor in musical education. ur great- 
est need—outside of St. Louis—is choral organization. But what Missouri 
lacks Kansas supplies, for there is hardly a town in the State of Kansas that 
has not some kind of a choral organization. A striking example of this is 
furnished by Lindsborg, a small town of about 1,000 inhabitants, where for 
seventeen consecutive years Handel's “Messiah” has been sung on Good 
Friday. Howard Huselton, one of our local critics, in writing of this festival 
this vear, says: 

“Central Kansas, where hot winds sometimes blast the corn crop before 
it matures, and droughts and grasshoppers are of comparatively recent date, 
is not the Eastern man’s ideal of the place to find a musical people. Half of 
the United States supposes that the coyote’s bark is the most musical sound 
to be heard in this region. Yet in this little town of less than 1,500 inhabi- 
tants Handel's oratorio, ‘The Messiah,’ was sung by a chorus of 300 two 
nights of this week in the auditorium of Bethany College. A pipe organ 
that cost $5,000 and an orchestra of thirty-four pieces furnished the instru- 
mental music. The solos were by teachers and graduates of the college. 
The audience of 7,000 people came from the surrounding country and from 
towns up and down the Smoky and Solomon valleys, and some from across 
the Arkansas away to the south. Distance does not count for much in Cen- 
tral Kansas. Hutchinson and Abilene are friendly neighbors; Marion and 
Salina exchange courtesies and Solomon and McPherson meet annually at 
Lindsborg. The history of Lindsborg, a settlement of music loving Swe- 
dish-Americans, its college and its great annual oratorio festival is the his- 
tory of a struggle for higher education, and yet this great love for music is 
no uncommon phase in Kansas prairie life.” 

Hutchinson's annual jubilee festival, where $2,000 is given each year in 
prizes, has greatly fostered this cultivation of choral music. This annual 
festival is the most important musical event in the State of Kansas, thou- 
sands attending from all parts of the State, the meeting this year attracting 
the largest attendance since its organization six years ago. 

It is only by comparison that we can form any adequate idea of just what 
To begin with St. Louis, the culture of its early 


has been accomplished. 
French settlers, its struggles and triumphs from the time of Jenny Lind and 
arly Italian opera productions to the Wagner dramas before a German 
audience in the great Music Hall, would certainly be a narrative full of in- 
terest, even if it was a repetition of the history of music in America. 

But we have not yet reached a point where we can stop to look back- 
ward, for we have hardly passed what is called in this day and age the pri- 


By MRs. J. H. HARRIS. 


mary conditions of development. We are almost overwhelmed with the 


knowledge of our present needs, for our ambition is boundless and can only 
be satisfied with the highest and best. 

It is impossible to review the musical statistics of the two States without 
being astonished at the amount of talent we possess. The large number of 
excellent, finely educated, conscientious teachers, and, although this cannot 
be called a creative atmosphere, a proportionatly equal number of com- 
posers, one of whom is not surpassed in America. 

We know, however, that it will require a grand union of the musical 
forces of the States of Missouri and Kansas—for their interests are mutual, 
and neither can stand alone—to bring about any achievement that will be of 
lasting value. 

In the completion of the new Auditorium, now being erected in Kansas 
City, Mo., we are confident of a great annual musical festival of such mag 
nitude that from its dedication will date the beginning of a broad musical de 
velopment in the Central West. 

We clearly recognize the fact that the application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine to musical affairs is the only thing that can save us from famine and 
musical starvation. 

The women’s clubs are doing everything in their power to revive weary 
hope and keep the smoldering fire alive until relief comes, and right nobly 
are they accomplishing their mission, for education is their watchward 
education that is creating a demand and education that is a preparation for 
the future. 

\nother prolific source from which talent will be drawn and to which 
great enterprises will look for patronage has not been neglected in our two 
States; that is, musical education in the public schools. We have learned 
the lesson well, that the highest self-culture is of little value in empty con 
cert halls, consequently we are seeking the education of the people through 
the children, that our auditoriums may be crowded to overflowing with peo- 
ple who demand and love good music. 

It was work of years from a small beginning to establish a symphony or 
chestra in Missouri, outside of St. Louis, yet Kansas City has for three years 
given the most liberal support to her own symphony and _ philharmonic 
orchestras, and a constantly increasing demand for such music has assured 
their permanent success. Of course, we do not yet claim for the symphony 
orchestra a place with the great ones of America, nor do we claim that they 
present a symphony in a manner that would be at all acceptable to Boston 
or New York; at the same time too much credit cannot be bestowed where 
it is so richly deserved. To have heard eight of the Beethoven svmphonies 
in one season, followed the next two by the most important modern sym- 
phonies and symphonic poems, is not a small thing for Kansas City. No 
organization can work together for three years without producing good re- 
sults, and much of their work would be a credit to older and better organi- 
zations. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra is constantly increasing in popularity, no 
opera house in town being large enough to accommodate the crowds that 
attended their Sunday afternoon concerts last season; the character of the 
music and the manner of its presentation overcoming the prejudice against 
Sunday concerts that has heretofore existed to such an extent as to make a 


Sunday concert an impossibility in Kansas City. 


But what of the church music? “Tis true we have many good church 
singers, magnificent churches, good organs and organists, but of the choirs, 
with few exceptions, there is little to say. And this is true simply because 
there is no high standard by which a church singer is judged. A pleasing 


voice, without any ability to read even an ordinary hymn, and with no ex- 
perience whatever in ensemble singing, receives more consideration from the 
congregation, and the same salary, as an- educated, experienced church 
singer whose voice has perhaps lost its freshness and youth. In other words, 
fitness and ability weigh but lightly in the balance with a pleasing voice. It 
is no wonder that some of our leading churches in Kansas City have aban- 
doned choirs, having only an organist and precentor, with an occasional 
soloist. Many suggestions might be offered to change the existing state of 
affairs, but the most practical remedy just now seems to be American train- 
ing schools for church singers. There is certainly nothing to hope for from 
church choirs as long as the flippant, smiling airs of the light opera stage 
are tolerated in the chancel. It has always seemed to me that there should 
be as much reverence and trained ability required of the singers as of the 
minister in the pulpit. 

There has been a very great improvement in the music departments of 
the schools and colleges of Missouri and Kansas. Every effort is made to 
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secure good teachers, prizes of medals and concert grand pianos adding to 
the interest and attracting pupils from all parts of the West. 
central conservatory of 


and enterprise will eventually culminate in a great 


music, for we must have this, and an annual festival to create the musical 
atmosphere that will attract and hold the talent we now possess. 

The schools, orchestras, music clubs, choral societies, singers, players 
and ambitious students of the two States need a prominent musical centre 
to which they can go for help and inspiration without going to New York 
Others have accomplished this without any more tal- 


or across the ocean. 


CARL BUSCH. 


ARL BUSCH, composer and conductor, ¢s just now 
attracting attention in both Europe and America. It 

has never been doubted by those whc have watched the 
development of Mr. Busch during his ten years’ residence 
in Kansas City but that he would occupy a prominent 
place among the great ones of America. Modest, and with 


CARL BUSCH. 


no desire to possess undeserved honors, yet with the con- 
fidence of a master of harmony and a sure knowledge of 
his own ability, he is steadily working out his high ideals 

The phenomenal success of the Kansas City Philhar 
monic Orchestra, and the courtesy of Theodore Thomas 
in handing Mr. Busch his baton to conduct the great Chi 
cago Orchestra in the “Hymn of Praise” which he had 
prepared, fully attests his ability as a conductor. THe 
Courter has followed and noted his progress, and in the 
issue of April 6, 1898, gave a full list of his compositions, 
so that it will only be necessary to give some recent criti- 
cisms of his work in New York, Leipsic and Dresden, 
which have been extremely complimentary, coming as they 
do from such prominent critics and musical centres. 

Mr. Busch recalls with pride the Manuscript Society’s 
concert in Carnegie Hall, New York, on April 11, 1808, 
which was opened with Carl Busch’s prologue to “The 
Passing of King Arthur,” illustrative of Tennyson's text. 
The work is written as a fantasia for orchestra; it con- 
tains strong thematic material, and the forces are handled 
with a freedom that denotes the composer’s thorough 
iamiliarity with the orchestra. The work produced a de- 
cidedly favorable impression, and is worthy of a place on 
any metropolitan The composer 
conducted, the orchestra was at perfect ease under his 
baton and the result was a well balanced performance of a 
work well conceived, skillfully scored and exceedingly 


symphonic program. 


rich in its melodic flow. 

Immediately after the concert in New York Mr. Busch 
sailed for Europe. On his arrival in Leipsic he completed 
arrangements for presenting a program (May 21) entirely 
of his own compositions that was successful beyond his 
most sanguine expectations. 

Otto Floersheim, the Berlin THE 
Courter, attended the concert, and cabled this message 
back to America: 

“Carl Busch’s orchestral concert here a splendid artistic 
and general success.” 

The first criticism received and translated, from the emi- 
nent authority on music Prof. Martin Krause, of Leipsic, 


correspondent of 


read: 
“It was an agreeable surprise in this stormy war time to 
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This interest 
store for us. 


their art. 


meet an American messenger of peace who sought to 
bring a proof of America’s right to a part of the universal 
monarchy, and to lay claim to dominion in the creative 
musical art. No sensible German master would oppose 
this claim. 

“Mr. Busch is most successful in his smaller composi- 
tions, the last movement only of his symphony being of 
really symphonic structure—a creation of contrasted 
thoughts dynamically built up and of harmonically round- 
ed effects. The themes of the first movement are not de- 
cided enough in character. The adagitto holds well to 
uniformity, but the scherzo is a contradiction to the con- 
tent of the other movements. It rings of Mendelssohn, 
while the other parts bear a decidedly modern stamp. In 
spite of this objection one must admit Busch’s decided 
talent for the symphonic form of composition. One cap- 
able of writing such a spirited finale will not be denied the 
power of finding the right content for the other move- 
ments at some happy creative hour. For the smaller forms 
one must unhesitatingly award this composer certain im 
portance. 

‘’Tis true the prologue to ‘The Passing of Arthur’ was 
not perfectly understood, as there were no explanatory 
remarks on the text, but the gloomy figures of the theme 
and the mystic blending of modulations awakened sensa- 
tions without the help of a text. and this effect of itself 


MRS. CARL BUSCH. 


would give this composition worth. Quite clearly stood 
forth the composer’s idea of the liebesscene from his ‘Suite 
Pastorale,’ a charming, finely finished and beautifully or 
chestrated tone poem, that in its effects awakened the 
liveliest wish to make the acquaintance of the other num- 
bers in this suite. 

“The second half of the concert began with a some 
what riotous and heavy march—in fact, a made-to-order 
piece, composed for the Swedish exposition, that did not 
fit into this program. Great interest was aroused by the 
genuine American compositions. An American folksong 
and an American rhapsody, the former in the judicious 
arrangement of the strings, made a deep impression 
through the refinement of its melodic lines. The rhapsody 
showed clearly what an original art negro music is, for 
jolly negro dances bedecked that lovely melody ‘Old Ken- 
tucky Home.’ The dances are wonderfully amusing. 
They are expressions of the joy of existence without a 
single sentimental thought. As Carl Busch has arranged 
the dances with the above named song in an unusually 
clever manner, and finally reached quite a powerful climax, 
the effect was not lost. The hall shook from the rounds 
of applause. Two small, deeply sympathetic pieces, ‘The 
Elegy’ and ‘Elaine,’ preceded the rhapsody, both again 


IER. 


ent or money than we now have; great leaders have come to Cincinnati and 
Chicago; so we are hoping confidently for the future that we know is in 


As it would be impossible to here give a complete list of all of the really 
worthy ones, and that no injustice may be done the faithful workers in 
this part of America, only a few of the most prominent names can be men 
tioned—a few names of artists of national standing who have well earned 
an enviable reputation by their true merit and conscientious devotion to 


convincing one that this composer could turn his atten 
tion to these forms successiully. Mr. Busch was awarded 
great applause, a part of which he graciously accorded to 
the excellent orchestra which interpreted throughout this 
unusually pretentious program in a capital manner.” 


MRS. CARL BUSCH. 


M* CARL BUSCH is pre-eminently Kansas City’s 

She is 
young, talented, finely educated, ambitious and industri 
She s1 


most important concert pianist and teacher 


ous—qualities that insure for her a brilliant future 
a native of Missouri, and it was while studying in Kansas 
City that she met and married Carl Busch. Her education 
was completed at Leipsic, where she spent four years in 
the Royal Conservatory, receiving private instruction also 
during her entire course. She won the Helbig prize at the 
time of her graduation, and only great merit could bring 
this honor to an American girl. 

Since her return she has constantly progressed, as her 
concert work and teaching amply testify. Her studio, in 
with that of her husband, is the 
ariistic musical art in Kansas City. Her classes are al- 


connection centre of 
ways crowded, necessitating assistant teachers even in the 
summer term. She has frequent concert engagements out 
side of the city, and twice this season was chosen as the 
only judge in piano contests in two of our prominent 
State colleges at Columbia and Nevada, Mo 

Foreign critics have accorded Mrs. Busch most unusual 
honors, and her own home critics have not withheld their 
cordial indorsement. 

The interpretation of the beautiful concerto by Grieg 
was a triumph for Mrs. Busch, who is a finished and re 
fined pianist, with solid, well grounded and sure techni 
and full, strong tone.—Leipziger Zeitung 


Thorough technical accuracy and suitable manner oi 
execution, the rendition of Grieg’s Concerto was worthy 
of high praise. BERNSDOLI 

(The Signale.) 


LEIPsic, March 14, 1895 
Busch 


Carl 


The playing of Grieg’s Concerto by Mrs 


MRS. MABEL HAAS-SPEYER. 


was a source of much pleasure, and showed throughout a 

strong, soulful expression and magnetic temperament. 
=. W. Fritscu. 

(Musikalisches Wochenblatt. ) 


LEIPSIC, July 18, 1891 
It affords me pleasure to say that Mrs. Carl Busch is 
a truly talented pianist. She has command over a thor- 
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ough and well-developed technic, an excellent memory, 
and possesses an intelligent and expressive interpretation. 
I wish the very best for her in her artistic career. 
(Signed) Dr. Cart REINECKE. 


JULY 20, 1895. 
Mrs. Busch has a great and elegant technic, and over- 
comes the greatest difficulties with surety and ease. 
Dr. Cart REINECKE. 


DECEMBER, 
Mrs. Carl Busch was my pupil in piano playing, and 
with her musical talent and zeal soon made such progress 
that she developed into a thorough and most capable 
pianist. She has a remarkable memory, excellent tech- 
nic and a most musical interpretation. 
She also possesses a good xnowledge of the art of 
teaching, and I can recommend her highly. 
BRUNO ZWINTSCHER. 


LeEtpsic, July 20, 1895. 

Mrs. Busch was musically well-endowed and technically 
iar advanced upon entering the conservatory. She worked 
diligently and with great perseverance, and developed 
into a concert pianist with mature interpretation, a mas- 
terly technic and reliable memory. 

Of her performances in the Abend-unterhaltung the 
most important were the Mendelssohn Capriccio Brill- 
iante, Beethoven C Minor Concerto, with the Reinecke 
cadenza and the Schumann Phantasiestiicke. 

In the public examination she played the Greig Con 
certo with great and well deserved success. I commend 
her as an excellent teacher, having had proof of her abil 
ity in that work Bruno ZWINTSCHER, 

Teacher in Royal Conservatory, Leipsic. 


MARCH 4, 1895 
Mrs. Busch’s playing is supported by fiery temper 
ament and extraordinary artistic intelligence. In inter- 
pretation she understands how to captivatingly combine 
strength with grace 
She constantly holds the musical interest of the listener, 


MAX BENDIX. 


AX BENDIX is undoubtedly the best American solo 
violinist, concertmeister and quartet leader in 
America to-day, and has only one rival among the foreign 
artists He is a born leader, possessed of a sense of rhythm 
that is irresistible, an intense temperament and a purity, 
strength and beauty of tone that are simply exquisite; be 
sides all this he is a true artist and musician, and seeks only 
that which is highest and best in the art. He is beloved 
by all who come in close friendship with him, and the hon 
esty and sweetness of his character show in the man as 
strongly and as well marked as in the artist. He enjoys a 
warm friendship with such masters as Sauret, Halir 
Thomson, Marsick and Ysaye, all of whom he has enter 
tained royally at his home. 

Halir speaks of Bendix’s marvelous leit hand, which he 
says is a giant’s, with tendons of steel. Certainly it was a 
fine compliment when Ysaye chose him to assist in the 
concert tour this spring in connection with Lachaume. 
Gérardy and Marteau. Performances were given in Bos 
ton, New York, Pittsburg, Detroit, Toronto and Chicago 
and such a combination of ensemble tone and temperament 
has rarely been heard. The playing of the Quintet oi 
César Franck will long be remembered as one well-nigh 
perfection. At the close of the tour Ysaye presented Ben 
dix with a bow of priceless value, once the property ot 
Vieuxtemps the master; also an exquisite french briar pipe 
with gold mountings inscribed “Pipe Symphonique” and a 
beautiful photograph of himself inscribed “To my _ best 
friend, Max Bendix, from his great admirer and very 
affectionate E. Ysaye.” 

Ysaye speaks of him as “Splendid fellow! Grand artist!” 
and so say all those who are intimately acquainted with 
him. 

As a teacher he is intensely conscientious and an inde 
fatigable worker, and possesses that rare talent of imparting 
his knowledge to others. Results, which are always the 
best proof of ability in a teacher, are shown in his pupils, 
among whom may be mentioned Marion Carpenter, Mary 
Davis and T. Nuremberger, and two who have not yet ap- 
peared in public, but will shortly be heard from, Miss Josie 
Shaller, now fifteen years of age, and a wonderful little boy 
Florizel Renter, who is only seven. The latter at a meet- 
ing of the Savage Club of Chicago played the “Souvenir de 


and plainly shows her vocation to be a truly important 
pianist. Prof. BERNARD VOGEL, 
Leipziger Nachrichten. 


The last piano number was the interesting A Minor 
Concerto, and found in Mrs. Busch a capable interpre- 
ter. Captivating indeed was the spirit in which Mrs 
Busch gave this work. Her playing has individual fea 
tures of which a virtuosity of masculine strength and 
feminine grace are most conspicuous 

That the expression of her tervent temperament has to 
be obtained at the cost of technical accuracy here and 
there, proves anew the rule which, in this respect, is char- 
acteristic of the playing of the greatest pianist. At all 
events, the total impression was such as to prove to a 
certainty the pianistic abilities of the player.—Leipziger 
Tageblatt 


The Philharmonic concert yesterday aiternoon was a 
personal triumph for Mrs. Carl Busch. Much had been 
expected and much was realized. With courage and a 
desire to test the degree of her progress she played the 
Grieg piano concerto in A minor, which was a medium 
of her début at the same place something over two years 
ago. It was an unusual thing to do, but the result thor 
oughly justified it. Since the first concert Mrs. Busch 
has advanced in many ways. Her début was an interest 
ing and successful occasion, but it lacked brilliant force 
She played with remarkable skill, but with more scholas 
ticism than indivduality. Clearly she was following with 
painstaking care the tenets and style of that strict German 
school, the Leipsic Conservatory 

But yesterday there was a distinct difference. It was 
the same work, but in another and clearer light. Passages 
which had been mystifying were beautifully revealed and 
sustained; the chord work was vastly better; in every 
way there was more strength and more character. The 
concerto makes enormous technical demands, and _ its 
finale is a stupenduous piece of musica) writing. Noth- 
ing that Mrs. Busch has done before approached the 
effort yesterday, ard a gratifying fact is that the con 
gratulations showered upon her afterward were justified 
in merit alone. The orchestra gave Mrs. Busch the strong 
support that was needed to round out a pleasant perfor 
mance.— Kansas City Star, December 20, 1897 


Music in Chicago. 


Bade “ of Leonard like an artist; he uses a half size violin 
naturally of poor quality, and yet every nuance and all 


MAX BENDIX. 


harmonies, staccato, &c., were produced perfectly. Ysaye, 
Gérardy and Marteau were present and pronounced his 
playing marvelous. Watch for him in future. 
Mr. Bendix has assumed the full charge of the violin 
department of the Chicago Conservatory for next season 
It is seldom that a musician can sit under a rigid disci- 
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MRS. MABEL HAAS-SPEYER. 


RS. MABEL HAAS-SPEYER, of Kansas City, Mo., 
better known all over the Southwest as plain Mabel 
Haas, who was married only a few months ago to Julius 
J. Speyer, the well-known journalist and lecturer, was 
born in Germany. A passionate love of music was early 
displayed as a prominent characteristic of her nature. At 
the age of eleven years she began to study the piano under 
the instruction of a competent local teacher. Later she 
continued under several masters at Chicago, among them 
W.A Seeboeck. 

When seventeen years of age she began the study of 
vocal culture under the able instruction of Hugo Braun 
lich, a pupil of the once famous Leipsic baritone Mitter 
wurzer. She progressed so rapidly that after four months 
she sang the part of Armehen in Weber's “Der Frei 
schiitz” to the satisfaction of all who heard her She 
traveled for some years in opera and was a member of the 
Chicago Cl. Chria Opera Company. She continued her 
vocal studies after a time under George Sweet, now of 
New York 

She first appeared in opera in Kansas City, and being 
tired of traveling and urged by friends to remain in Kan 
sas City, decided to do so, and promptly abandoned the 
operatic stage to locate here and establish herself as a con 
cert singer and teacher of voice culture. Her success is 
well known Her voice is a pure soprano, brilliant 
and yet sympathetic, ranging from G in alt to G below 
the staff As a coloratura singer she stands foremost 
among the best of the land. She has always held good 
church positions here, and is more popular to-day than 
when she first located here. Her success as a voice 
teacher is well attested by the many grateful pupils who 
fill the best positions in their communities all over the 
West At present Mrs. Haas-Speyer, accompanied by 
her husband, is spending her vacation in Europe 


plinarian and conductor like Theodore Thomas for ten 
years and not lose one’s entire individuality as a soloist 
and yet during these entire ten years Mr. Bendix has ap 
peared constantly, and has played nearly. everything in 
violin literature from Bach to Brahms, and his splendid 
versatility makes him equally good, no matter who may b« 
the composer. Among the more notable compositions per 
formed were the concertos by Godard, Moszkowski, Men 
delssohn, Beethoven, Saint-Saéns and Brahms 

This summer Mr. Bendix is directing an orchestra ot 
fifty men, mostly members of the Thomas organization, at 
Thielman’s Palm Garden on the shore of Lake Michigan 
near Lincoln Park, giving summer night concerts. His 
programs are wisely selected, and given with a refinement 
and spirit that might be expected from so great an artist 
and so vigorous a personality. As a conductor Mr. Bendix 
has the respect and entire confidence of his men, and his 
discipline is excellent. It is amusing to watch his wielding 
of the baton, for to one who has seen Theodore Thomas 
enough to know his ways of beating time they will con 
stantly see little movements of the wand in Mr. Bendix’s 
hand that are identical with those of his preceptor 

It might be well to quote William Armstrong, musical 
critic of the Chicago Tribune, in Belford’s Monthly: ‘Dur- 
ing the past summer Max Bendix, concertmeister of the 
Chicago Orchestra, did some excellent work with Mr 
Thomas’ men. The concerts at the First Regiment Armory 
were of decided interest. Through youthful impetuousness 
Mr. Bendix sometimes went astray, but even then his very 
fervor redeemed him. He displayed a poetic conception, 
for which we look in vain in nasa and the poise that 
comes with years and experience cannot if opportunity i 
afforded Mr. Bendix fail to place him higher than Mr: 


s 


Thomas as a leader. In his violin playing he is very like 
Joachim, and his breadth of phrasing augurs well for his 
future as a conductor.” 

Of course since this article was written Mr. Bendix has 
had the years and the experience, and we now find him in 
his prime, and there is not much doubt but what he is one 
of our coming conductors, and an opportunity is only 
needed to assure him the same successful career as a di 
rector that he is now having as a soloist 

Miss Mildred Webber, his manager, has already booked 


many engagements for next season 
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MADAME FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


x PIANIST of extraordinary ability, who has played with success in Europe 
=> and America, having had her greatest triumphs recently at the London 
. Philharmonic Society's concert. She was born in Chicago. 


; 
~ 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON. 
M R. GLEASON is a resident of Chicago. whence his 


influence for good music has radiated in all direc 
tions. He is a literary musician of high rank, an eminent 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON 


critic, a composer of sterling ability and a teacher unex 
celled in his specialties. It is to the men of the Gleason 


stamp that music in America owes most 


OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


NDIANAPOLIS has much reason to be proud of this 

young but already eminent pianist. Nature has rarely 
gifted him, but the most thorough musical education has 
been added in the forming of a true musician, a notable 
master and a remarkable pianist 

Born in Hillsdale, Mich., in 1869, he is on both sides 
of good American stock, his father from Massachusetts 
and his mother from Vermont, and this to him is a matter 


of infinite pride. In Michigan his boyhood was spent 
Graduating 


and his earliest musical instruction obtained 
irom the musical department of Hillsdale College in 1887 
the two following years were spent in Boston under Maas 
Whiting and Chadwick He returned to Hillsdale and 
1891 received the degree of A. B 


from that college in 
ever achieved 


graduating with honors higher than were 
by a student in the history of the institution 
In the fall of the same year, so evident were his excep 


OLIVER WILLARD PIERCE 


tional musical gifts, he set off for Berlin, becoming a 
pupil of Moszkowski. The consideration his abilities and 
earnest diligence won from this great master was evi 
denced in his invitation to accompany Moszkowski when 
seeking some months’ rest in Switzerland, an honor ac- 
corder to no other member of the class. The close 
friendship and daily intimate connection with the master 
musician, the breathing of such an atmosphere, have leit 
an impress on the life of Mr. Pierce which is apparent to 
the most casual observer. When he came back to the 
United States in 1894 he was at once invited to associate 
himself with the Metropolitan School of Music in In- 


dianapolis, and there he has lived since, identified in every 
way with the best musical interests of the city and honored 
as a conscientious and thoroughly successful teacher, as 
well as a most versatile artist 

In 1895, in which year also his A. M. degree was con 
ferred on him by the college of his native town, he was 
engaged to play at the Indianapolis May Musical Fes- 
tival, an honor never before received by an Indianapolis 


artist and which in his case was renewed in 1897. Recitals 


illustrations of single composers 
all students they must prove of great value 


letter he received on the completion 
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torical and miscellaneous themes are embraced as well as 


To musical clubs and 


This short notice cannot be better finished than with the 
of his studies in 


3erlin and with the additional statement that the rich 


promise he gave then has since been most nobly fulfilled: 


Bertin, GERMANY, May 10, 1893 
Oliver Willard Pierce has been for nearly two years my 


Theodore Thomas, 


THE NESTOR OF AMERICAN CONDUCTORS. 


have been given by him and with unqualified success be- 
fore the Teachers’ Associations of Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana and also throughout the principal cities of the 
United States 

Mr. Pierce’s musical gifts are not confined to those of 
a pianist. He is a lecturer on musical subjects of well 
recognized power and a critic whose thoughtful and clear 
analysis must command attention. In his lecture recitals 
the whole range of musical thought is covered and his- 


pupil in the art of piano playing He was, when he 
came to me, already far developed, both technically and 
musically, and during the time above mentioned he has, 
through industry, broad intelligence and exception talent, 
brought himseli to a remarkably high plane of artistic 
achievement 

Mr. Pierce is, in my opinion, fully prepared to enter 
upon his career as a concert pianist, for his brilliant suc 
cess in which, and piano teaching as well 


highest expectations and the friendliest wishes 
Moritz Moszkowskl. 


I cherish the 
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Something of Buffalo 


JOHN LUND. 


NQUESTIONABLY the widest known musician of 
Buffalo. He came to America as assistant to Dr. 
Damrosch’s German opera season of 1884-5, after com- 
pleting studies in Leipsic and a short experience as con- 
ductor in Bremen. He then became conductor of the Bui- 
ialo Symphony Orchestra, some ten years ago, which give 
the standard concerts of the season, eight in all; con- 
ductor of the Orpheus (male chorus) Singing Society, 
an organization which carried off first prize in their class 
at Baltimore and Philadelphia gatherings of the repre- 
sentative societies of America; conductor of Lafayette 
Presbyterian Church choir, and in charge of the musical 
department of Saint Margaret’s School. From this it may 
be inferred that Mr. Lund is a very busy man. His sum- 
mers are spent in Saratoga, where, at the Grand Union 
Hotel, he has an orchestra of selected men. 

The composer of some splendid orchestral and choral 
works (“Germanen-zug, &c.,), as well as songs and piano 
pieces, Lund is rapidly attracting the attention of the 
musical world to himself. 


JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, 


AROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, whose name has been 
connected with the musical development of this coun- 
try since 1866, is the youngest son of a distinguished Po- 
lish noble fami.y, and was born in Austrian Galicia. He 
received a solid education at first in Lemberg and later at 
the Theresianum in Vienna, the famous royal school for 
sons of the nobility, founded by Empress Marie Therése. 
Music was an important part in his education, and among 
his teachers were Mikuli (the famous pupil of Chopin), 
Schulhoff and Cerruti. After participating in the Polish 
uprising against Russia in 1863-4 he came to America and 
served in the Fourth Massachusetts Cavalry during the 
latter part of the war for the Union. After the war Mr. 
de Zielinski gave himself up entirely to teaching, conduct- 
ing and concert work. 

In 1870 he removed to Michigan, where he resided—in 
Grand Rapids and Detroit—for over sixteen years, doing 
in both cities incalculable good for the cause of music. 
He gave a series of chamber concerts, opera and oratorio 
in both places, but anxious for a wider field removed in 
1888 to Buffalo. He is a pianist whose lecture-recitals are 
always very interesting, and teacher of harmony, orches- 
tration and composition, piano playing and singing. 

Prominent singers and players have studied with him at 
one time or another. He has a large class at home as well 
as in Olean and Bradford, Pa. He is an extensive writer 
and critic for leading musical papers and magazines, 
whose articles on various musical topics have appeared in 
Tue Musica Courter, American Art Journal, Music, The 
Musician, &c.; a composer of interesting piano pieces, 
some songs and a few orchestral works; a member of the 
Manuscript Society of New York, chairman program com- 
mittee N. Y. S. M. T. A., member of Scola Cantorum, 
Paris; and is heard every season in concerts. He has a 
beautiful home on Auburn avenue. 


LILLIAN MAHON SIEGFRIED. 


ILLIAN MAHON SIEGFRIED, musical composer 
and author, is a native of Buffalo, N. Y., but has 
been for many years a resident of New York city, where 
she occupies a distinguished position in musical circles. 
Petite of stature and slight of figure, with dreamy dark 
eyes, masses of waving hair, black as the raven’s wing, 
and a poetic brow, Mrs. Siegfried’s personal appearance 
even to a total stranger would suggest the artist 

Among the compositions of this lady are several oper- 
atic airs written for Madam Patti (of whom when in this 
country she was an amie intimé) and a number of compo- 
sitions of sacred music. She also composed orchestral 
pieces for the late Anton Seidl and Gilmore, which have 
been played to delighted audiences. 

Her first song, “Deep as the Sea,” was sung with great 
success by Lillian Russell, and among her other popular 
creations have been (words by Ella Wheeler Wilcox) 
“The Beautiful Land of Nod,” “Thé Sea Breeze” and “The 
Scarf.” Edith Sessions Tupper’s “Old Fashioned Garden,” 
a pretty bit, has been immortalized by the graceful and 
tender music to which the gifted composer wedded it; and 
clever Kate Masterson’s “As in a Dream” she made a 
gem through the music. 

The late Eugene Field in appreciative correspondence 
expressed his delight with the musical setting given his 
beautiful words, “Singing in God’s Acre,” “Song of the 
Mill,” “Sleep, Little Tulip, Sleep,” the latter written ex- 


pressly for and dedicated to the Buffalo News Boys’ Home, 


and in both of which the composer fairly divides the 
honors with the poet. 

It can truly be said that Mrs. Siegfried through her mu- 
sical attainments has made for herself a distinct place in 
the affections of the people and on the honor role of 
American composers. 


MISS SARAH TILDEN. 


ISS TILDEN, formerly soprano oi the Delaware 

Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, is now singing at 
the Church of our Father (Unitarian). Studying with the 
best local teachers, she later placed herself under George 
Sweet, who expressed himself as regretting that she could 
not settle in the metropolis, where, as he wrote, “your 
talent and beautiful voice must have received due recog- 
nition.” As soloist for the Liedertafel, in song recitals 
with Chauncey Olcott, as Josephine in ‘Pinafore’ and 
in the title role of “Dorothy,” given by prominent ama- 
teurs under Mr. Lund’s direction, she has won much suc- 
cess. The Express particularly mentioned her fresh and 
pure voice and the fullness and warmth of her upper 


notes. 

Those who saw Miss Sarah Tilden in the duel scene 
(“Dorothy”) were puzzled for a moment to recall where 
they had seen that figure before, and on the stage, too. 
There was a certain piquant turn of the head, a certain 
arch glance of the eye, a certain graceful gesture which 
everybody had seen before. Then somebody whispered 
Julia Marlowe, and everybody knew. The likeness in 
manner was most remarkable, and all the more interesting 
and engaging in that it was wholly unconscious. Perhaps 
the resemblance was heightened in a way by the garb 
which Miss Tilden wore in this scene, a garb very similar 
to that donned by Miss Marlowe in “As You Like It.” 

Combined with the beautiful voice is a charming per- 
sonality, and this will easily lead to success in her chosen 
field. 


FRANK DAVIDSON. 


RANK DAVIDSON received his musical education in 
Berlin, Germany, at the Hochschule. He has been 
in Buffalo for five years, during which time he has become 
identified with the best musical interests of the city. For 
some years there was little or no chamber music there, but 
very shortly after Mr. Davidson's arrival in the city he es- 
tablished chamber music concerts, trios, string quartets, 
&c. Many of the best works of the masters and many sel- 
dom heard compositions, as, for example, Brahms’ Horn 
Trio, Schubert’s great String Quintet, have been performed 
in his concerts, American composers have also been given 
a hearing, as seen in the following program: 


Three pieces for piano and ‘cello..................Foote 


Songs— 
In Winter I Get Up at Night.......... ..... Nevin 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying..............Nevin 


Mr. Davidson devotes part of his time to teaching violin 
and has a large and interesting class of pupils, many of 
them studying for the profession. Mr. and Mrs. Davidson 
have a charming home in Arlington place, where the 
pupils frequently gather for recitals. Pupils’ string quar- 
tets and ensemble works aré an interesting and inspiring 
feature of these gatherings. 


CLARA BARNES-HOLMES. 


HIS well-known Buffalo contralto’s reputation is not 
confined to local limits; she is in constant demand 
in the larger Eastern cities, having sung frequently in 
Troy, Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Cleveland, Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, &c., and everywhere with pronounced 
success. Notably was this the case at the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association meeting in Syracuse 
in June, 1892. 

She is the solo contralto of Temple Beth-El, Delaware 
avenue, and of the First Presbyterian Church. She has 
also appeared frequently in amateur opera, her Lydia in 
“Dorothy” being especially charming, the Express saying 
at the time: 

“She, too, captured the house in the duel scene. Her 
simulation of terror while handling the pistol was as de- 
lightfully feminine a bit of acting as one would wish to 


see. 

The Commercial especially laid stress on her excellent 
acting, her beautiful voice and unaffected manner. With 
Ethelbert Nevin, Mrs. Holmes participated in a recital of 
works by the well-known composer of “Narcissus,” win- 
ning the hearty applause of the audience and the gratitude 
and compliments of Mr. Nevin. The News said then: 
“  * * * it is equally certain that she has seldom sung 
so admirably, so tenderly or so bewitchingly.” 


W. M. SANDERS. 

LTHOUGH comparatively a newcomer in Buffalo, 

this gentleman has made his mark there. For twenty- 
five years he was a teacher in Elmira, N. Y., going from 
there to Sioux City, la.. where he attracted many music 
students to himself and where he also chose a verv charm 
ing young wife. He has been in Buffalo now some three 
years, where he has had his usual experience, 1. e¢., pupils 
in plenty, their appreciation and respect, and the esteem 
of the public. By arrangement with F. W. Riesberg he 
succeeded to that teacher's classes in piano study when 
he left for New York. 

Last April he gave a students’ recital, when those quali 
fied participated, the daily papers giving him much credit 
for the fine showing made, Miss Ethel McMullen and 
Miss Mollie McCall especially winning encomiums. It 
is interesting to note that C. W. Sanders, author of the 
“Readers” and “Spellers” used extensively in the public 
schools, is an uncle of our Mr. Sanders. 

A genial gentleman, able musician, much loved teacher, 
it is no wonder he quickly won for himself a large 


clientéle of the best people 


WILLIAM KAFFENBERGER. 
HE leading church and concert organist of Buffalo, 
this artist has done much for the cause of music in 


his large field. Born in Germany, he came to America 
with his parents in early childhood. His first organ posi 
tion he assumed when only fourteen years of age in one oi 
Buffalo's large German-Lutheran churches. For eighteen 
years past he has been organist of the North Presbyterian 
Church, where he has a fine organ, first-class quartet and 
capable chorus. Naturally the music there is on a high 
plane of excellence. 

He is one of the founders of the American Guild oi 
Organists, composer of church music, quartets and a 
fugue in D minor. Last year he gave a recital before the 
New York State Music Teachers’ Association, assembled 
in Binghamton, N. Y., when this journal said of the per 
formance: 

“Mr. Kaffenberger did the unique thing to play all his 
organ numbers from memory. The Bach A minor Prelude 
and Fugue was a mighty performance, Rauchenecker’s 
Andante, a lovely composition most tastefully played and 
registered, and the Batiste ‘St. Cecilia’ Offertoire in F 
minor, a brilliant and effective close.” 


LAURA DIETRICH MINEHAN. 


OME years ago the boy soprano Blatchford Kavan 
S augh, in conjunction with Roney, of Chicago, and 
Trinity Church boy choir, of Buffalo, gave a series of con 
certs in big Music Hall. Notwithstanding the lad’s won 
deriul singing and other attractions, the undoubted popular 
and artistic success of the concerts was the singing of 
Laura Dietrich, contralto. Her rich voice, large in volume 
of extensive range, warmth of expression, splendid enunci 
ation and handsome personal appearance combined caused 
salvos of applause; indeed until that time only a limited 
circle knew what a glorious possibility she was 

She then became contralto at the Church of Our Father 
(Unitarian), and is now solo contralto at Lafayette Pres 
byterian Church, John Lund director; the largest church 
auditorium, most elaborite organ and best chorus of the 
Bison City. Her success in the May production, Vocal 
Society, of “Judas Maccabzus,” associated as she was with 
Hilke and Bushnell, was instantaneous, and under the cir 
cumstances especially gratifying. She has also sung in 
Pinafore,” “Mikado,” &c., where her pronounced talent 
as an actress and her fine voice together gained her em 
phatic success. 


NELLIE M. GOULD. 


HIS is one of the busiest teachers in Buffalo, her time 
from 8 a. M. to 6 p. M. being continually filled. Bor 
in Cortland, N. Y., of musical parents, she studied with the 
best teachers there, later going to Boston, where she 
studied piano with Dr. Louis Maas. Other instructors 
were Stephen Emery, George A. Whiting and Herman 
Chelius, of the New England Conservatory. She then 
studied with Miss Kate S. Chittenden, Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, devoting her special attention to the syn- 
thetic method as perfected by that lady. Two years ago 
she went to Germany, where she studied with Fraulein 
Fernow and Hermann Schultz, of Dresden. 
She began teaching in Buffalo in the fall of 1890, making 
a specialty of the synthetic method, and her very busy 
life since then is the best recognition of her thoroughness 
and value as a teacher. Of late she has devoted some 
attention to playing accompaniments, in which art she 
excels, blest as she is with musical intuition, a quick 
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A few Well=Rnown Rochester Artists. 


HIBBARD E. LEACH, VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


ROBABLY no local teacher of music in any form is 
more widely or favorably known than Mr. Leach, 
and judging from the very flattering press notices at hand 
his pupils are meeting with great success, not only in the 
local churches and concerts, but in many of the larger 
cities. On the programs of his last recitals we find the 
names of pupils from New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Denver, Pittsburg and many other cities. Mr. 
Leach has had the advantage of study with the best Italian 
and French singing teachers in Europe, is a fine accom- 
panist and has played the organ in one of the largest 
churches for a number of years. 


PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH. 


VOICE specialist and earnest student, Mr. Aldrich 
early this summer went to Europe for further study, 
proposing to spend some time with Shakespere and the 
great teachers of the Continent. He has an enviable repu- 
tation as composer, teacher, singer and all-round musician, 
which this summer's stay must greatly augment. His 
early musical study was in Boston, whence he went to the 
Utica Conservatory (Lombard’s) principal voice 
teacher. Then he located in Rochester, where he has a 
large and congenial field and flourishing classes. 
Mr. Aldrich proposes to devote himself especially to the 
lecture song recitals, playing his own accompaniments. 


MRS, ALICE FABER. 


ANY people are familiar with Mrs. Faber s rise from 

the position of soprano in a Rochester Episcopal 
church to prominence among vocalists and pianists of na- 
tional repute. The pupils who have been trained by Mrs. 
Faber are mostly musicians of importance in different parts 
of the country. In her elegant studio Mrs. Faber is sur 
rounded by everything to foster the love of the beautiful 
The outlook from the windows reveal a panorama of the 
whole country round about Rochester. The furnishing 
is in good taste, without ostentation, with two pianos for 
the use of her pupils, a Knabe and Steinway. Mrs. Faber 
is an acknowledged leader in the great musical events of 
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the city; nearly all the famous musicians who have visited 
Rochester have done so under her auspices. 

Her recitals are among the most enjoyable events of the 
past, and Mrs. Faber will this season sustain her high 
reputation as a charming singer, accomplished player and 
popular leader. 


LUDWIG SCHENCK. 
IOLINIST and instructor, Mr. Schenck is the ac- 
knowledged leader in his line. After studying with 
Lauterbach in Dresden he became a member of the Dr. 
Damrosch and Thomas orchestras. Since 1888 he has di- 
vided his time between Rochester and Buffalo, having just 
finished his fifth season of high class chamber music con- 
certs, of which he is the organizer and director, in the 
iormer city, and ten years as member of the Symphony Or- 
chestra of Buffalo. In both cities he has large classes 
of pupils. 

Mr. Schenck’s success as conductor of the large Press 
Club Festival Orchestra is an indication of what could be 
done with proper encouragement. This is a sample pro 
gram of his quartet concerts: 

Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, op. 32 
SJenjamin Godard 
Mrs. Schenck, Mr. Schenck and Mr. Mahr 
For contralto, Hindoo Love Song (violin obligato). 
Bemberg 
Quartet, Variations from op. 18, No. 5 
Ludwig van Beethoven 
Songs for contralto 
Romance du Sommeil, from Psyche 


Ambroise Thomas 
.- Reynaldo Hahn 


Si mes vers avaient des ailes 


Synnove’s Love ... Kjeruli 

Quartet for two violins, viola and violoncello (Aus 

meinem Leben).. B. Smetana 


HARRY THOMAS, TENOR. 


O' Mr. Thomas’ singing the Rochester Herald says: 
His voice is a clear, high, lyric tenor, and one ot 


the best trained, most sympathetic ever heard here. He 


constantly surprises the listener by the richness of his 
lower compass, contrasted against the purity and absolute 
tenor quality of his upper register, which is remarkably 
even and resourceful \bove all it is in the sympathetic 
juality of his voice and its admirable control that Mr 


excels 

Mr. Thomas, who commands the highest salary of any 
singer in Rochester, is tenor and choirmaster at the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, whose large well-trained chorus and 
excellent quartet is widely known 

He is also a busy and successful teacher of voice cul 
ture and the art of singing, and an earnest student, having 
received his musical education from eminent teachers in 


America and Europe 


MRS. MARY CHAPPELL FISHER. 
O' Rochester's church and concert organists none have 


a more extended and enviable reputation than Mrs 
Fisher, a former pupil of Dr. Gerrit Smith, and now 
organist of the First Presbyterian Church. She is at 
present on leave of absence in Paris, studying with Guil 
mant. As long ago as 1892 this journal spoke of her 
playing at the South Church, New York, in most com 
mendatory terms. Mrs. Fisher is a founder of the Ameri 
can Guild of Organists. On her return in September she 
will open a fine new studio, with a two-manual Odell 
organ, in the Powers Building 

Mrs. Fisher is prepared to fill engagements for organ 
recitals and to inaugurate new organs. 

Instruction will be given in church and organ playing 
Lessons given on the large three manual organ at the 
First Presbyterian Church 


JAMES E. BAGLEY, 


R. BAGLEY’S first musical studies were with Chad 

wick, Dunham, Turner and Elson, of the New England 
C-nservatory of Music, Boston. Later he became a vocal 
pupil of George Sweet, New York, locating in Rochester 
in 1890, where he is organist and choirmaster of Christ 
Church, his specialty being vocal teaching. He is spend- 
ing this summer at Florence, Italy, studying voice with 
Signor Cortezi, and returning early in the autumn. 


CHARLES E. VAN LAER. 


R. VAN LAER was at ten years sent to Germany 
for a general education. After four years he re- 
turned, and at eighteen went again to Leipsic, where he 
spent three years with Paul, Coccius and Weidenbach. 
Returning he became attached to the Brown School, Au- 
burn, and Granger Place School, Canandaigua, and or- 
ganist of the First Presbyterian Church, Auburn (I. V 
Flagler’s). 
Since 1882 he has been in Rochester, where he is or- 
ganist of the Unitarian Church, has large classes of pupils, 


a beautiful big studio in the Powers Building, and com- 
poses much, among his best known works being Jubilate 
in B flat, Venite in A flat (Schirmer),, and Cradle Song, 

Gavotte in D, and Nocturne for piano. 

ADELINA MURIO-CELLI. 
(NEw York.) 

ME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI was born in 
Breslau, of French parents. She entered the Con- 
servatory of Paris at the age of thirteen, when she was 
unanimously received on account of her beautiful, bird-like 
voice in preference to one hundred and fifty competitors, 
all young girls. At seventeen she took the “Grand Prix 
de Chant and Opera.” She then studied under Roger, 


and later with the celebrated Pasta 
After a concert tour through France with Roger, the 


ment for the Carlo Felice Teatro at Genoa, where she 
sang during the whole season; thence to Udine and 
Verona, where she undertook Verdi's “Macbeth” and 
“Ernani,” and scored another triumph 

She then took the important role of Norma at the 
Teatro Carignano, in Turin, where she showed the 
brilliancy of her genius under a most favorable phase, 
when she sang that opera thirty-five consecutive nights 
At the same theatre she sang Donizetti’s “Parisina’” and 
“I Masnadieri.” 

Mme. Murio-Celli was then called to Constantinople, 
under engagement for two years at the Theatre Naum, 
where Arditi, the celebrated leader at the time, was con 
ductor. There she sang in “Luisa Miller, “I Masnadieri,” 
“Trovatore,” “Lucia,” “Macbeth,” “Norma,” &c. 

During her sojourn in Constantinople she was often 


MME. MURIO-CELLI. 


great tenor and one of her teachers, she made her oper- 
atic début at the Theatre de la Monnaie, in Brussels, in 
“La Sirene,” Le Domino Noir,” “L’Ambassadrice,” “Les 
Diamants de la Couronne,” “Barbier de Séville,” “Les 
Huguenots,” &c. 

From there she continued her tour to Marseilles, Mont- 
pelier, Nimes, Bordeaux. At the latter city she sang the 
role of the Queen in the “Songe d'une nuit d’Eté” with 
Dufresne, the great tenor of the Grand Opera of Paris, 
where Verger, the operatic agent, heard her and proposed 
her an engagement for the Theatre Royal of Madrid. In 
Madrid she sang with Gazzaniga, Malvezzi, Mongini and 
Varesi, the baritone, and on which occasion she first sang 
in Italian with brilliant success in “Rigoletto,” “Traviata,” 
**Masnadieri,” “Barbieri di Seviglia,”’ “Roberto,” “Lucia,” 
&e. 

From that time Mme. Murio-Celli adopted entirely the 
Italian opera, and her great voice and dramatic talent 
brought her to Italy, where she sang at the Teatro di 
Cuneo the roles of Gilda in “Rigoletto,” Marie in “La 
Figlia del Regimento.” Then she accepted an engage- 


called by order of the Sultan, Abdul Medjid, to sing at 


the palace, where, on one occasion, she was presented by 


the Sultan with a magnificent set of brilliants, which she 
still wears. When her engagement had expired in Con 
stantinople she accepted one at the Theatre of Athens, 
where she sang in “Traviata,” ‘“Poliuto,” ‘Ebreo,” 


“Semiramide,” “Lucia” and “Huguenots.” From there 


she went to Barcelona, Valencia, Saragossa and Madrid, 
where a well-known Paris critic declared her the “Ristori 
of song 

We find her in 1864 in Mexico, during Maximilian’s 
reign, with Mazzolini, Biacchi, Ortolani and Sulzer, 
during a season when she sang “Favorita,” “Arnoldo,” 
“Ballo in Maschera,” “Trovatore,” “Lucrezia Borgia,,’ 
“Nabucco,” *Masaniello” and “Norma. 

In 1867 Mme. Murio-Celli married E. Ravin d’Elpeux, 
then Vice Consul of France in New York. Since then 
she has resided in New York and devoted her time to 
teaching her art, with what success everyone knows. She 
has many pupils on the operatic stage in Europe, as well 
as in this country, among whom we will mention Miss 
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Emma Juch, leading soprano for three years with Maple- 
son’s Opera Company and her own company; Jennie 
Dickerson, contralto, many years with the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company in England; Sallie Reber, soprano; 
Minnie Dilthey, soprano, who has now been in 
Germany six years with the same company; Marie 
Engle, the great coloratura soprano, four years with 
Mapleson, and since then three years with the 
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Grau Opera Company; Miss Sophie Neuberger, so- 
prano, in Germany; Marie Groebl, contralto, in English 
opera in London and also in a church in New York; 
Charlotte Walker, dramatic soprano, in opera and church; 
Maude Whitacre, opera and church; Amanda Fabris, 
leading soprano with Carl Rosa during four years; Anna 
Russell, mezzo soprano, English opera in America; Min- 
nie Hutter, one season with Patti and Mapleson, and the 
latest coming star, Miss Eleonore Broadfoot, who has 
already appeared with Sembrich and other concert com- 
panies with great success, who has a grand future before 
her, and who is expected soon to appear in grand opera 
in New York. 

Mme. Murio-Celli also adds to her many accomplish- 
ments as an artist that of composer of no mean order. 
She has published several artistic works, among which 
may be mentioned the “Incantatrice,” a vocal theme and 
variations recently written expressly for Mme. Patti; 
“Il Sogno,” a waltz song, now very popular in concerts; 
‘Mid’ Starry Deeps of Splendor,” the “Soldier's Bride,” 
&e. 

Mme. Murio-Celli has the most charming traits as a 
lady and artist, and deserves the success which she has 
accomplished by such sincere and devoted work. 


WILLIAM M. STEVENSON. 


(PITTSBURG. ) 


ILLIAM M. STEVENSON, of Pittsburg, Pa., is a 
young man who has early brought himself to 
prominent notice and has already made a name that 
to-day stands in the front rank among the most successful 
of teachers. His education has been obtained through 
his own efforts. He earnestly sought atter the truth, and 
that he can impart it to others is evident in the excellent 
work of all his pupils. Each year he has given recitals 
by his pupils, and realizing that they were doing extraor- 
dinarily good work, he conceived the idea of having a 
critic of THe Musica Courter—the highest recognized 
musical authority in the world—attend the last recital of 
this season, to give an honest and unbiased review of the 
work. The truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth, no matter what it was, was what Mr. Stevenson 
wanted. If his position on voice production was not cor- 
rect he would at once proceed to put himself right. It is 
certainly gratifying to Mr. Stevenson and ‘also to his 
friends and pupils to have such a splendid indorsement 
of his ideas come from this undertaking. A person may 
be fully convinced that their ideas on certain subjects are 
correct, but it is often difficult to convince others of this 
fact, and something out of the usual order must be done 
to settle the question in the minds of doubters. 

The highest musical authority in this country, or in the 
world. tells Pittsburg that she has a voice teacher who is 
doing work the result of which is equal to that of any 
teacher and superior to that of most teachers of the art 


of singing in this country. Then the question which 
naturally presents itself is: Why go away to attain that 
which can be had at home and at much less expense? 
or why not patronize a home teacher whose work produces 
the desired results? 

THE Musicat Courier of May 18 contains the article 
referred to, from which the following quotations are 
taken: 

“The program was certainly an ambitious one, where 
many failures might have taken place or poor work been 
done, particularly as the singers were all young people 
who have studied at the most only two or three years, in 
many cases but little time outside their lessons being de- 
voted to study. But all the work was most excellent in 
every respect. They ali knew how to sing! There was a 
freedom from amateurishness seldom seen in a pupils’ re- 
cital—they were not nervous, fearing failure, for they knew 
so well how to sing that the tone production took care of 
itself, even if the voice failed to respond with its full 
strength before so large an assemblage. 

“Taking this recital as a whole, it can be said that sel- 
dom, if ever, has such fine work been heard at a pupils’ 
concert. Mr. Stevenson’s work compares most favorably 
with what is being done by the best known teachers of the 
large cities; in fact, is superior to most. He teaches the 
method of the elder Lamperti, and shows from what he 
has accomplished that he is working in the right way 
along the right lines. The individuality of each singer has 
not been sacrificed; they have been taught how tones 
should be produced, their voices have been properly placed 


LUIGI VON KUNITS. 


and they sing with a style and finish that are remarkable. 
Mr. Stevenson must understand his art well to have been 
enabled to impart its fundamental principles so thoroughly. 
He is so modest about himself and his work that it has not 
been blazoned abroad how much he has accomplished, but 
his work speaks for itself. 

“In addition to his work of teaching, Mr. Stevenson is 
organist and director of the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
where he has been for the past five years. He is also di- 
rector and member of the Amphion Quartet, which has 
sung successfuly in many Western and Southern cities.” 

Mr. Stevenson has a large studio and reception room 
in the Standard Building, 531 Wood street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


LUIGI VON KUNITS. 
(PITTSBURG. ) 


LTHOUGH a young man Luigi von Kunits has at- 
tained an enviable reputation as a musician and vio- 
linist, based upon an unusually thorough theoretic and 
technical training in the science and practice of music, 
supplemented by a sound literary and classical education. 
His education, both musical and collegiate, was had in 
Vienna, where he graduated at the University of Vienna 
and at the law school. He studied violin with Griin. 

He first came to the United States as assistant conduc- 
tor and concertmaster of the Vienna Orchestra at the 
World’s Fair. He remained in Chicago teaching and con- 
ducting the rehearsals of the Kunits String Quartet, ap- 
pearing often as soloist and with the quartet until he went 
to Pittsburg two years ago to take the position of concert- 
master of the Pittsburg Orchestra and director of the 
string department of the Pittsburg Conservatory of Music. 


Mr. von Kunits became at once a great favorite with the 
Symphony audiences, especially in his performance of his 
own concertstuck and concerto. These compositions as 
well as his string quartet show a very high degree of mu- 
sical workmanship, original invention and _ inspiration. 
They are not only interesting to musicians, but are effec- 
tive concert numbers, and were given not only in Pitts- 
burg, but in the concerts of the orchestra when on the 
road with uniform success. 

In addition to his work in the orchestra and the conser- 
vatory Mr. von Kunits has conducted the rehearsals of 
his quartet with the same members, except one, who com- 
posed it in Chicago, and has given two seasons of very 
successful quartet concerts, with programs of the highest 
order, played with a finish and breadth of treatment that 
show Mr. von Kunits in the most favorable light as a care- 
ful and capable drillmaster, and as an appreciative and in 
spired interpreter of the masterpieces oi both the classic 
and the romantic schools. 

With the advent of Victor Herbert™as conductor of the 
orchestra, and the betterment of the orchestra and im- 
provement of its performance sure to result, Mr. von Ku- 
nits will have new scope for his abilities as concert 
master, for which position he has been re-engaged by Her- 
bert. He will also retain his position in the Pittsburg 
Conservatory, where he has charge of the harmony and 
counterpoint classes as well as the ensemble rehearsals. 

As the Kunits Quartet will undoubtedly continue its 
work it is easily seen that Mr. von Kunits is a very busy 
man. In fact, he will have an amount of work for the 
coming year that would be impossible to a man of less 
studious and energetic habits. That it will be done to the 
highest satisfaction of all who are most interested in his 
results is a foregone conclusion. 


MISS JESSIE SHAY, PIANIST. 
(NEW YORK.) 

YOUNG American girl who can go to Europe and 
A by purely legitimate methods create the success 
which Miss Shay did, season 1896-7, must be of exceptional 
merit. With the Philharmonic orchestra of Berlin, under 
Mannstaedt, she gave her own concert, playing the Hen 
selt Concerto and the Paderewski Polish Fantaisie, the 
latter a novelty in that city. The critics spoke of her 
remarkable artistic abilities, power of touch and noble 
tone, a technic equal to all difficulties and especially her 

warm musical temperament 
She studied composition at this time under Professor 
Urban. At another concert with orchestra, at the Phil 
harmonie, she played Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto and 
solo pieces. Her success was here chronicled at that time, 
the German Times saying she easily earned the chief honors 
of the evening, and mentioning her transcendent technic 
and superior musical qualities. The critique closes with 
* * * musical fervor, scintillating finger work, tre 


JESSIE SHAY. 


mendous power and unique tonal effects marked her play- 
ing of a Liszt Rhapsodie. It was a performance such as ! 
have not heard surpassed this winter. * * * ” 

Since her return she gave her own concert with orches- 
tra at Carnegie Lyceum, played at a Sembrich concert, 
Carnegie Hall, and appeared as soloist in Brooklyn, Troy, 
Fishkill and at many semi-public affairs, with unvarying 
success. 
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Selected Extracts From Sylvanus Urban’s Diary. 


REAT men are not always 
supposed to know their bi 
ographers, and no man be 
ing obliged to testily 
against himself, I shall not 
tell you how I obtained 
possession of Sylvanus Ur 
ban’s diary Who the 
gentleman with the bucolic 
name? ask An 
American youth, student 
jor some years at the 
Koenigliche Hochschule 
iur Musik in Berlin 

Why do I publish this 
manuscript without author 
ization irom the compiler? 
Because it is a most important contribution to a umely 
discussion, because it embodies experiences of greatest in 


terest to American musicians and music students, and 


finally because Sylvanus Urban is one of those wit 
livered persons who shrink from publishing truths ex 
pounded with impunity in private conversation, Because 
Sylvanus Urban has been disappointed and disillusionized 
is that any reason why the rest of us should stumble on 


jor the same mill? I halt expect 


blindly to become 
to see in next week's issue of this journal a st indignant 
protest, signed by Urban, entirely repudiating all conne« 
tion with the appended notes and incidentally containing 
aspersions on my character, technic and musicianship 
Such an attack could not alter iacts, however. The docu 
ments are in my possession, and at all times accessible to 
skeptical readers Even at the risk of being considered 
malignant | cannot reirain irom pointing out the fact that, 
having been written with no eye to future publication, the 


diary contains many passages marked by some tree 


dom of thought and much unconscious humor ] 
have taken the liberty of here and there improv 
ing slightly on the style—none too good—oi omit 
ting such entries as were supertluous—a common fault 
with untrained writers—and of eliminating what seemed 


uninteresting—which signifies the suppression of nearly 
the whole work Having fittingly presented Sylvanus 
Urban to his public, I bring this lucid introduction to a 
close with the hope that my motives may not be mis 
judged by those whom I tried to serve 

* * * 

September 16.—Here I am in the middle of the ocean, 
feeling somewhat the worse for wear and tear, but on the 
whole glad that I'm alive Whew! I was sick, I can tell 
you. I remember the last words Mame and iather called 
to me from shore, “Now, don’t you get seasick,’ and the 
confident leer with which I replied: “I don’t intend to be; 
it's all will power, you know.” Three hours after the 
Bohemia had cast off her moorings, three hours after the 
band had shrieked us a brazen farewell to the tune ot 
“Marching Through Georgia” and “Die Wacht am 
Rhein,” three hours after I had stood on deck with ex 
panded chest like a modern Columbus in search of new 
musical lands, waving proud adieus to my relatives and 
friends, I lay in the bunk of a tiny cabin, 7 x 7, huddled 
into an unrecognizable mass, groaning and reviling the 
memory of my forefathers. That lasted two days, but now 
I'm much better 

I wonder if the large ships are as unsteady as the ocean 
greyhound Bohemia. I call her the “greyhound,” because 
that is the name given her by the agent in Schenectady, 


who sold me a $55 ticket for $70, and assured me I was 


obtaining “artist rates.” At the time I imagined I was the 
artist. * * * We just saw a ship; that is, he saw a ship 
He means the captain. 

“Do you see that dark speck on the horizon, two points 
to leeward?” he called, to a group of passengers. “No,” 
we replied, straining our eyes. “Well, that’s a_ three 
masted brig, bound east; probably a Frenchman: carries 
We all eyed the captain with un- 


* * 


general merchandise.” 
concealed admiration. 

September 18.—I wrote nothing yesterday, because we 
were up against a storm, and the elements proved too 
strong for me. To-day is beautiful, and I had a most en 
joyable talk with some of the passengers, most of whom 
I know. I discovered two other music students on board, 
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both bound for Berlin. We will arrange to live in the 
same pension, if possible, though they seem to have more 
money than I. They expect to pay 150 marks per month 
for board. I have been told one can live very well for 
1co marks. This morning we were in the salon together, 
and I asked them to play for me. The girl, a Miss North 
rup, from Canton, Ohio, said she didn’t know any pieces, 
and had been studying only Bach, because she had heard 
that the Hochschule examiners cared for nothing else 
Then we all three found out that we were bound for 
the same institution. The fellow from Santa Fé, N. M.., 
is a violinist, and looks like a very good player. He 
told me he intends to practice cleven hours daily; the girl 
said she intends to do nine. They asked me how much | 
intended to do: I had planned for six hours, but their 
enthusiasm made me ashamed, so I said “eight and a 
hali.”” Miss Northrup asked me to play, and I tried the 
“Capriccio,” by B. O. Klein She didn’t know it, but 
when I told her that it was by a former teacher of mine, 
and that he is an American, she said, “You'll never get 
in on that.” She also asked me if I possess absolute 
pitch, and when I said “no,” she looked so surprised that 
I hastened to add, “Well, not always.” 

“Oh, that’s better.” she assured me, “because they're 
very strict on that point.’ 

“Have you it?” I ventured. She returned a staccato 


no.” IT must have showed my surprise, for she said, “I 
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wont need it I have a certain way to ‘fix’ all those 
things. They can’t lose me, no matter how little I know.” 
Both Blake and I pressed her for further particulars, but 
she only smiled, and said, “I may tell you in Berlin.” 

“But, my dear Miss Northrup.” I assured her, “you 
don't know how strict they are at the Hochschule. There 
are very few places at the October ‘exams,’ and only the 
very best applicants are taken.” She said, “Yes, the best 
paying applicants.” I laughed aloud. “You don’t mean 
to say you think the examiners can be bribed?” 

She smiled again, and answered: “I say nothing—just 
now.” I remained unconvinced and she confident. Finally 
I became angry. Blake was also skeptical. “Do you mean 
to tell me.” I asked, “that men like Joachim, Barth, 
Rudorff, Markees, Halir and Jacobsen can be bribed?— 
men who are famous the world over as examples of in- 
tegrity and honor and sincerity in a profession that 

“T shall tell you nothing,” she cut me short; “you'll 
see for yourself soon.” With that she walked away, and 
Blake and I both laughed sarcastically 

We sat on deck until dinner time, conversing about 
smart American girls who think they know it all, who 
have no respect for tradition, and for an institution and a 
body of instructors which have exercised a vital influ 
ence on the musical life of the whole world. Toward the 
end I became nettled even at Blake, who said: “I wish I 
knew how she will ‘fix’ those examiners.” There will be 
some surprises for those people when they get within the 


f that stern institution. The ha-ha may 


sacred precincts « 
not be all on their side. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a private conservatory in America and the Royal 
High School in Berlin. 

September 23.—Nothing of interest has occurred since 
I made my last entry. To-morrow morning we shall 
be in Hamburg; to-morrow evening in Berlin; one week 
from to-day “exams.” at the Hochschule. How quickly 


one walks through the world nowadays! To-night we 
are to give a concert for the benefit of the Sailors’ Fund 
Blake and Miss N. will play a Grieg sonata, | am down 
jor the “Capriccietto,” by Klein, and “Narcissus,” by 
Nevin, and some unknown quantities, recruited from 
among the second-class passengers, have volunteered to 
sing and recite Everything on board is bustle and ex 
pectation and excitement 1 heard Miss N. practicing 
the sonata. She seems to have no technic at all, and her 
touch is as hard as rock I wonder whether it is possible 
ior her to get to Barth 

September 24.—I have just time to jot down the fact 
that we arrived in Hamburg at 9:30 this morning; are on 
our way to Berlin. This train is jolting so that | cannot 
write more, even if I wished. Ho! for Berlin and Beer 
and Barth! as some alliterative writer once remarked in 
THe Musicat Courier 

September 26.—In Berlin! At last the wishes and ar 


dent desires of years are gratified I am located in a 


German-American pension on the Potsdamerstrasse, within 
one block of the Hochschule Phe price tor board is 
somewhat higher than I had supposed, but my place is the 
cheapest of all those I visited. I pay 120 marks monthly, 
and have a neat room on the fourth étage. There is no 
gas and no running water, and only a cup of weak coffee 
and unbuttered rolls for breakfast, but if the other Amer 
icans in the pension can stand it I suppose it will have to 
suit me. The room is not over large, but my landlady 
thinks that by putting the wash basin and wardrobe in the 
hall there will be room for an upright piano 


Blake was met at the station by a friend, who advised 


him to steer clear of pensions; so he trotted off to find a 
chambre garni joint. Miss N. has a room adjoining mine 
and has already begun to practice. I ordered a piano to 
day for 15 marks monthly I expected, to pay only 
10, but the pianos for that price were too worn Mine 


seems a trifle light-actioned and some oi the keys are very 
wobbly, but the dealer assured me that it was the same 
instrument used last season by Miss Westfield, Barth’s 
best pupil, and I read in Tue Musicat Courter that she 
plays very well; so I suppose my piano is all right 

Saw the Hochschule to-day. It is rather a small build 
ing for such an important institution, and looks sadly in 
need of renovating But what glorious traditions are 
treasured behind those rickety walls; what mines of mu 
sic-lore and august authority! I looked into the corridor 
and saw the bulletin-boards, covered with placards, each 
one signed in big, bold characters, “Joachim, Direktor.” 
I think I saw Barth, but am not quite sure; at any rate, 
it must have been a professor, for he had great whiskers, 
wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and looked very strict 

Went out in the evening with Blake and his friend, one 
Walsh, from Salem, Mass., a pupil of Joachim. Blake's 
friend has domiciled him near his own place, and says he 
will see that things do not go too slowly He prom- 
ised to introduce us both to a lot of nice fellows, all tal- 
ented too, he said It seems so nice to meet somebody 
so far from home, who is patriotic enough to look after 
a countryman who cannot speak German. Walsh told us 
about the Student Times, a paper devoted to the interests 
of English and American students in Berlin, and Blake 
and I both subscribed. Walsh knows the editor and said 
he would get us “student price,” so we gave him the 
money. He also told us about the Saturday Club, whose 
members are young composers, and who give privat 
concerts for one another's delectation, but Blake and 1 
had no more change 

We drank two Muencheners each, and felt pretty jolly 
Walsh showed us some funny German customs, which 
were very amusing. For instance, I had to pay for the 
first round of beers, because I remained seated while or- 
dering, and Blake, who thought he could not be caught 
napping, had to pay for the second round because he got 
up. We had lots of fun though. I think I shal! like Ber 
lin very much. 

September 29.—I have been doing nothing but prac 
ticing, practicing, practicing, for the past few days. Have 
done lots of scale work and Clementi I am frightfully 
nervous about the “exams.”’ Yesterday I took a short 
walk with Blake and Walsh. The latter advises me not 
to practice too much. He says too much work is as bad 
as too little. He says he did only one and one-half hours 
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passing. He is giving Blake lessons in the Joachim 
method of bowing, and says he will speak to the “old 
man,” as he calls him, before the great day. 

Miss N. surprised me to-day. She is certainly a queer 
girl. I saw her on the Kurfiirstenstrasse, carrying a mu- 
sic roll. 

“What's the matter?” I asked; “have you begun at the 
Hochschule? How do you like Barth?” 

“Very much; a little uninteresting though.” 

I thought to enter into the spirit of the joke and began, 
“Well, whien I first came to Barth 

“Sh!” she whispered. “Here he comes,” and there, 
sure enough, came the great man, with austere tread and 
searching glance. Just as he passed he doffed his ridicu- 
lously small derby hat (I had always imagined him in a 
typical artist's sombrero) and bowed respectfully to 
Miss N. 

“Do you know him?” I asked, surprised. 

“IT ought to; he’s my teacher,” she replied. ‘But——” 

“I know what you would say, ‘But you're not in the 
Hochschule as yet.” “Exactly, but I am his private 
pupil, and have already taken three lessons at twenty 
marks each, and intend to take two more before the ex- 
amination. He coaches me on the pieces 1 am to play, 
and he will railroad me through, whether or not I play 
well. Now you know what I meant when I said I would 
‘fix’ matters. Easy, isn’t it?” she taunted, and left me 
standing agape with astonishment. I am certain Professor 
Barth is no party to any such arrangement, and I don't 
doubt for a moment that she will be dropped in the exams. 
Why, she doesn’t play as well as some of the pupils I 
had at home. Such effrontery is positively disgraceful. 
I am sorry to say, too, that it is found only in our coun- 
try. The idea of a Hochschule professor—it’s simply pre- 


posterous. 

I’m going to practice now, and shall not touch my diary 
until after the “exam.” I'm very curious about Miss N., 
who has “fixed” things; about Blake, who has studied 
the Joachim bowing, and about myself, who have done 
nothing but practice conscientiously and constantly. The 
Hochschule will certainly vindicate my confidence. 

October 1.—Merciful Heavens, what a day! I've just 
returned from the Hochschule, where I was kept waiting 
for nearly jour hours, and then, after being almost fam- 
ished and half dead from nervousness, I was asked to 
play. I don’t remember how I played. It seemed to me 
as though I just closed my eyes and let my fingers go. 
We were ordered there at 9 o’clock, and when I arrived I 
found a crowd of some fifty young persons, male and fe- 
male, ranging apparently from twelve to twenty-five years, 
who were standing and sitting about, looking pale and 
strenuous, hardly daring to breathe. Everybody spoke in 
whispers, and most of them were drumming on the backs 
of chairs and on the walls, or massaging and pulling their 
fingers. They were all pianists, and nearly all of them 
wished to enter Barth’s class. There were a dozen va- 
cancies in the piano department and two in Barth's classes! 

Once in awhile a_ full-fledged Hochschule student 
passed through the rooms and eyed the trembling appli- 
cants contemptuously, whereupon every eye followed him 
greedily until he stopped and spoke to some candidate 
whom he knew. Every time the door opened and a name 
was called a tremor went through the crowd, and a sigh, 
half nervousness, half relief, accompanied the figures of 
the victims who were swallowed up within the awful door- 
way. It reminded me of the anteroom of a dentist's office. 

Occasionally we caught glimpses of the interior of the 
inquisitorial chamber, and always I saw one grizzled face, 
illumined by a pair of deep-set, piercing gray eyes. It 
was the dreaded Rudorff, head of the piano department. 
One pale young fellow next to me said, in English, “Are 
you an American?” “Yes,” I answered. “Are you?” 
“Yes,” he replied, seemingly relieved to find somebody 
with whom he could pass away some of the heavy-hanging 

“moments. 

“Have you tried before?” he went on. 

“No; my first time; have you?” 

“Yes, twice.” 

“And failed each time?” 

“Yes; I couldn’t afford to take private lessons from any 
of the teachers, so they didn’t take me.” 

I eyed the fellow distrustfully, but ventured, “Well, 
what has that to do with your not being accepted?” He 
was about to reply, but seemed to recollect himself, smiled 
sadly, and remarked, “Oh, yes, I forgot you said you were 
new.” 

“But——’” 

“Herr Urban und Fraiilein Northrup!” came the awful 
summons in stentorian tones. The marrow seemed to 
freeze in my spine. 

“That's for me,” I jerked out, looking pleadingly at the 
pale youth for sympathy. 

“Wish you luck,” he said, and turned away. The appli- 
cants were received in pairs, and while one played the 
other was examined and questioned. A long, cloth-cov- 


ered table extended through the centre of the room, and 
some two dozen old gentlemen sat about on stiff chairs, 
handling paper and pencil and all speaking very loudly. 


eyes, “what shall you play for us?” Up till then Miss N. 
had appeared quite unconcerned, but at the question all 
the examiners stopped speaking, and instantly Miss N.’s 
jauntiness collapsed. 

“B—B—Bach,” she stammered. 

“Louder,” commanded the questioner. 

“‘B—B—Bach.” 

“What by Bach? Has Bach written only one piece?” 
A loud laugh greeted the witticism, and Miss N. looked 
the picture of demoralization. 

“Well, play.” Miss N. began to move her palsied fin- 
gers, and Prof. Barth leaned far over the table and an- 
nounced to Prof. Rudorff, “A pupil of mine.” “So?” 
ejaculated R. “A pupil of Prof. Barth—a pupil of Prof. 
Barth. Aha! So! Um!” Everybody made notes and 
talked, and at his moment Miss Northrup stopped, abso- 
lutely unable to entangle her fingers further. 

Prof. Rudolff then said, “Step here, please, and answer 
some questions. 

“What tone is this?” and at the same time he struck a 
note on the piano, hiding the keyboard with a sheet of 
paper. 

“E,” answered Miss N. at random, in a tear-laden voice. 

“What?” asked the professor, threateningly. 

“Er—er—F,” hastened Miss N., quickly. 

“F?" returned Prof. R., sharply. 

“B,” whimpered Miss N., now on the verge of tears. 
Prof. R. left the correctness of the answer in doubt and 
struck a chord. 

“Major or minor?” he asked. 

“Major,” answered Miss N., somewhat more confi- 
dently. 

“Major?” fairly thundered Prof. R. 

“Minor, I mean,”’ contradicted the terrified girl. Every- 
body laughed, and Miss N.’s examination was over. 

“Come in four days and we will let you know,” said 
Proiessor R. curtly. 

Miss N. left, and I have no doubt that her tear-stained 
cheeks caused intense consternation among the female 
candidates outside. My term came, and I went through 
the same ordeal, although I flatter myself I did not lose 
my head so completely as Miss N. The learned gentle- 
men talked so loudly while I played that sometimes I did 
not know whether my left hand notes sounded or not. I 
think I played fairly well, though I was too nervous to 
notice anything. Aiter the ordeal I met Blake and Walsh, 
and we all three had dinner together. I felt rather de- 
pressed, but Walsh was very cheerful, and soon made me 
feel better. He showed us some new German customs, 
and I had to lend Blake two marks to pay for his share 
of the beers. I don’t understand it, for on the steamer he 
showed me five twenty-mark gold pieces, which was his 
first month’s spending money. 

To-morrow is ‘violin day,” and then Blake is in for it. 
I don’t envy him. Walsh and he are to spend the evening 
together, so that Blake “gets into good spirits,” as they 
expressed it. I have earned my rest to-night. 

October 5.—I have just written long letters to the folks, 
and while the habit is upon me I shall continue this 
chronicle, neglected for the last few days, owing to a sort 
of reaction after all the worry. I was really lazy until this 
morning, when I went to hear my fate pronounced at the 
Hochschule. Well, I was not accepted. Not accepted, 
after all my hard work and ardent hopes! I was called into 
a small room, where Professor Rudorff sat pefore a table, 
and gazed interestedly at a large sheet. 

“Urban?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir,” I assented hopetully. 

“If I remember correctly you played a movement from a 
sonata by—by—let me see a 

“MacDowell,” I hinted. 

“Yes—that’s it. How do you call him?” 

“MacDowell,” I returned. 

“Very good—very good,” he said, and my hopes rose; 
“but you see’—and they fell—‘‘you see our standard is 
very, very high here, and we cannot bother with students 
who have not even mastered the elements of our system. 
You have a good technic—very good indeed—but abso- 
lutely no knowledge of the principles of a_ perfect 
touch——” 

“But I would work so hard,” I broke in, eagerly. 

“Tut, tut; you must do that before you come to us. 
How old are you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“Well, well; you have plenty of time. Now, I'd like 
to have you here, but at present I can’t take you. Try 
again next April, and in the meantime study with one of 
our professors; they are all very busy, but I’ll speak to 
one of them, if you like, and if you are diligent great things 
may happen in April. Good-bye, Mr. Urban; I’m very 
sorry, but don't be discouraged. 

I was not discouraged, but I was angry. He, too, Pro- 
fessor Rudorff, the head of the piano department, had 
talked of private lessons! I walked out slowly, and at the 
outer door very nearly bumped into Miss N. 

“Hello! Hello!” she said cheerily; “how did you 
fare? In?” 


“No—out,” I answered curtly. 

“Oh, dear; that’s too bad,” she consoled; “really, I’m 
so sorry.” 

“You in?” I asked, almost fearing the answer. 

“Of course,” she said, “Barth’s class too; I told you so.” 

“Congratulate you,” I blurted, and rushed away. I went 
home and cried; then I braced up, and thought matters 
over. I knew the folks would be bitterly disappointed, 
but I had to tell them, so I wrote home. * * * Blake 
just came up to tell me that he has also been refused. 
Great guns, he was angry! “Just think,” he raved, “I 
wasn’t a bit nervous, played the ‘Gesangsscene’ by Spohr 
better than I ever played it for Lichtenberg in New York, 
and they tell me my bowing is all wrong. They tried to 
rattle me, and Joachim, Halir, Markees, Jacobsen and 
Wirth all stood over me, glaring like tigers. But I went 
them one better, and I wouldn’t weaken. I guess they 
were angry at my nerve, and dropped me on that account. 
The boys tell me you can’t hit on a surer way of incurring 
their displeasure than by displaying backbone. Why, the 
great fiddler Burmeister was a pupil of Wirth, and was 
dismissed from the school because he insisted on playing 
fingered octaves in preference to sliding. 

“*That’s trickery!’ yelled Wirth. 

‘But it sounds,’ insisted Burmeister. 
lowed, and Burmeister was expelled. 


More words fol 


“He has avenged himself, however, for he is one ot the 
greatest artists, even without Joachim’s influence. That 
man Joachim is a rabid Anglomaniac, anyway. You should 
have seen him crawl to those who brought letters of intro- 
duction from his English friends. Say, I wish I were a 
girl of seventeen, with hair down my back and a passable 
He was honey to all the girls. I'll bet the good- 
$y the way, it just strikes me that all his 
Funny, eh? I 


figure. 
lookers get in. 
crack pupils of the last few years are girls. 
wasn’t a bit smart anyway. I should have played his old 
Hungarian Concerto; then everything would have been 
all right. Gee! I'd like to go up there and give the whole 
push a calling down. I tell you, Walsh opened my eyes to 
a great deal. We've been worshipping false idols, my 
boy. Tradition and all that rot sounds very well, but those 
men all have their eye on the pocketbook. They don’t 
live on glory alone— 

I listened to this tirade in silence, then I told him my 
story. After that he said Walsh had showed him a place 
where one could get Muenchener for twenty pfennigs, 
served by waitresses. We went there and missed dinner. 

October 12—I have been with my two friends quite a 
good deal lately. I know a great deal more about the 
Hochschule than when I came, and I am not so very 
sorry now that I am not there. A few days ago I met 
Miss N. going to her lesson. 

“Want to come along?” she asked. “I’m going to the 
class.” 

“Is it allowed?” I asked, eagerly. 

“I'll get you permission,” she said, and off we trudged 
together. Ten minutes later I was seated in Professor 
Barth's classroom, and Miss N. was spreading Beethoven's 
Sonata, op. 53, on the music rack. 

“Begin,” said he, shortly. 

A moment later, “Too fast,” and then, “no ritardando 
in that staccato arpeggio.” She began again 

“No ritardando, I said,” he repeated, and his right knee 
danced up and down. “Again.” 

A third time Miss N. began, and when she reached the 
arpeggio Prof. B. stopped her. In an unnaturally calm 
voice he said, “I have told you twice that I wish no 
ritardando. Now I shall play it for you. Watch closely, 
and see what value I give each note.” He played the 
passage and then asked, “Did you listen attentively?” 

“Yes,” answered Miss N. perfunctorily. 

“Shall I play it again?” 

“IT think I understand.” 

“T don’t wish you to be in doubt; do you understand?” 

“Te. 

“Then play it—but absolutely correctly.” 

Miss N. was flustered, and knowing she was being 
watched by the Professor and two other pupils, began 
timidly. 

“Louder”’—and then suddenly, “Stop!” 

Miss N. stopped and trembled. 

“Did you not tell me you understood?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Did you not tell me you understood? Did I not offer 
to play it again?” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Do you intend to do as I wish, or am I to do as you 
wish?” 

“T intend——” 

“T cannot waste time on you if you intend to do as you 
please. Your place is eagerly coveted by thirty others.” 

“Professor, I assure you——” 

“What do you mean by making the first note of those 
arpeggios shorter than the rest? Do you suppose you 
are playing Liszt trash now?” 

Then it was that the halo about my idol paled. I lis- 
tened in silence until Miss N. attempted a trill. 


daily before he got in, and had absolutely no difficulty in “Fraiilein Northrup,” said the man with the piercing 
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“What—you trill with the first and third fingers? Have 
you no index finger?” 

“Yes—but I could always trill more easily— 

“Bosh! that is American; you must always trill with 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 


I—2, or 2—3. Do that trill slowly twenty times. One, 
two, three, four, &c. Faster now 

“But I'm tired,” pleaded Miss N 

“Keep on,” returned Professor B 

But I can't.” whined Miss N.,. hunching her right 
shoulder several degrees 

You must,” imsisted Professor B.; “never stop when 
you are tired. Play more slowly, but don’t stop. Re- 
member that when you practice Don't stop when you 
are tired!” 

Miss N. stopped nevertheless, not because she wished 
to, but because her hands dropped from the piano. The 
proiessor pulled out his watch, and said: “That is all for 
to-day; you'll practice for next time, won't you?” 

“Ves, sir Good bye 


Once outside she said to me, enthusiastically 


“Isn't he 
just wonderful?” By that time my idol was tottering almost 
eptibly 

October 14 slake came up to-day and told me more 
\fter the 


exam.” Jacobsen had offered him private instruction 


about the violin department at the Hochschule 


for ten marks an hour, and had promised him almost 
certain admission to his Hochschule class in April. He 
had temporized and was considering whether or not he 
should make the best of a bad bargain ‘It’s all a fake.” 
he explained, “and I see through it perfectly. The name 
Joachim attracts them, but once here only a few reach his 
class. The others are placed with minor teachers, and 
are kept here by promises of being advanced to Joachim 
at some early examination 

‘T have spoken with fellows who have been here four 
years, and after much pleading have finally been placed 
in the so-called ‘fortnightly class,” which assembles once 
in every two weeks and is so large that only a small per 
centage of the pupils can play. Some get one chance in 
three or four months, and on almost every second lesson 
day the ‘old man’ is out of town He plays in Bonn, 
LLeipsic, here, there, everywhere. In the spring he walks 
off to England for two months or more. It is as bad with 
Halir. He is gone nearly one-third the term.” 

“How about the other teachers?” I interposed 

“They're no good—that’s why they get no concert en 
gagements. Professor Wirth is a giant, with a temper to 
match his size. All his pupils are afraid of him. And he 
can't play. I attended his classes and heard at least three 
pupils who piay better than their teacher. It is little less 
than ridiculous to see him snatch the fiddle from a pupil 
and exclaim, ‘Awful! there’s no sentiment, no soul in that; 
listen;’ and then play with a squeaky, caterwauling tone. 
His pupils are impressed in the same manner as was Miss 
N., and say: ‘Fine teacher:’ after one of his maniacal fits. It 
is hard to believe the man sane when he pounds his two 
fists on the keys of a piano and screams ‘Get out of here 

out of here— you're a scratcher! Get out—get out!” 

Markees and Jacobsen are harmless. They are the 
mouthpieces and satellites of Joachim and Halir. The 
best that can be said of them is that they do a pupil no 
harm. 

More of my idols went by the board to-day. 

October 15.—Walsh took Blake and myself to a lecture 
on musical history at the Hochschule. The lecturer was 
Dr. Krebs, a critic on one of the leading Berlin daily pa- 
pers. He came in half an hour late and consumed ten min- 


utes in calling the roll. The more I see of that institution 
the more I wonder whether it is a Royal School of Music 
or a low grade primary school. Dr. Krebs plainly abhors 
his task at the Hochschule, which he proved by wasting 
as much time as he could and by talking as little as pos 
sible. He read a half chapter from Brendel’s “History of 
Music,” and pared his nails during the reading. There 
was no commenting, no explanation, no enthusiasm, 
When the half chapter (on Mozart) had been read in a 
sing-song, monotonous voice he pointed to a pile of mu 
sic on a chair, and said: “There are some Mozart scores, 
anybody wishing to look them over is at liberty to do so 
The lesson is adjourned.”” Thereupon he stowed away his 
nail clipper and polisher, took his hat, and with an audible 
sigh of relief left the room. He seems deservedly unpop- 
ular at the Hochschule. To-morrow I shall attend an 
orchestra rehearsal. 

October 16.—The orchestra rehearsal which I attended 
to-day capped the climax. Walsh plays among the second 
violins, and he took us there. He told us they play noth- 
ing but Brahms, Joachim and Herzogenberg (the new 
Professor of Composition), with frequent doses of Bee- 
thoven by way of recreation. Joachim generally leads, 
and they meet twice a week, two hours each time. The 
penalty for missing orchestra rehearsal is quite severe, 
though there is none for missing a whole season of theory 
and harmony. Walsh told us he had but two harmony 
lessons in as many years, and had never been bothered 
to give any account of his laxity. Strange system that! 
To-day, in the absence of Joachim, Halir led the orches 
tra. A pupil of his played the “Symphonie Espagnole,” 
by Lalo 

Halir rapped, and the orchestra began 

“Wrong,” he cried, after some twenty measures 

They began again 

“Wrong.” he repeated at the same place. <A third time 
he rapped and stopped almost immediately 

“Something is not right,” he murmured, quite embar- 
rassed. The orchestra grinned, but no one ventured a 
solution 

“Once more, and if you are not careful we shall stop the 
rehearsal.” 

Another beginning, and after some thirty measures 
another stop. A triumphant smile overspread Halir’s per 
spiring features, and he pointed to one of the rear seats 

“Why doesn’t the horn play?” 

“He's not here to-day, Professor, remarked one of the 
violoncellists. Halir had not missed him 

Blake and I exchanged a meaning glance. I don’t think 
I have any idols left They are all shattered 

October 18.—Just received a cablegram from my folks 
Mame is engaged and my father wishes me to go home 
He doesn’t seem to take my Hochschule fiasco very much 


to heart. I'll go, especially as Blake has gone over to the 
enemy. He has just completed arrangements to begin 
lessons with Jacobsen That ends Berlin—and_ this 


chronicle 


JOHANNA BAYER-LEE’S PUPILS’ CON- 
CERT, SHERBURNE, N. Y. 


HIS concert, to which a representative of Tne Must- 
cAL CourIER was assigned, occurred last Monday 
evening, the music lovers of the beautiful Chenango Val 
ley turning out in goodly force. There were parties pres- 
ent from Norwich, Oxford, Waterville and other towns, 
and all who came felt well repaid for their trouble—in- 
cluding the representative of this journal. Mrs. Bayer-Lee 
before her marriage to Charles D. Lee, the concert and 
oratorio singer, was an assistant teacher of the famous 
Stockhausen, in Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. From 
and with him she imbibed those fundamental principles 
of the art vocal which are acknowledged the world over 
Six months ago Mrs. Bayer-Lee opened a studio in the 
charming town for the purpose of giving to such as might 
desire lessons in voice culture. The material which came 
to her was, as might be expected, decidedly raw. The 
work was uphill, but the earnestness brought into it by 
the teacher soon found ready response in the pupils, and 
they quickly settled down to conscientious endeavor. In 
each case it was necessary to begin at the rudiments, 
hence is it all the more surprising that so much has been 
done in so short a time. The teacher is to be congratu 
lated upon the results shown, the students upon the know! 
edge they have acquired, and which knowledge is in no 
case superficial 
The program, published in full in our last issue, was 
constructed entirely of standard modern and classic music 
There was no “light” music of any sort. Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Rubinstein, Franz, Bruch and 
Brahms predominated, and the twenty-one numbers were 
all given within the space of an hour and forty minutes 
Miss Benedict began with “I Know That My Redeemer 
Liveth,” followed later by “Rejoice Greatly,” displaying a 
strong voice, pleasing personality and the intellectual abil- 
ity necessary; “Rejoice” was sung right worthily. Miss 
Newton sang two quaint Himmel classics with good taste 


and considerable temperament, followed by Mrs. Potsford, 


a lady with an alto voice, and who put into her work ear 


nestness, and showed the excellent result of enthusiastic 


study Miss Miller sang Beethoven's little known * New 

Life, New Love” brilliantly, receiving vigorous applause 
Miss Pratt, a tall, pretty young girl, sang a Franz song 

more than well; she has a most promising voice Misses 


\udsley and Buchanan united in Handel's “Our Limpid 
Streams,” the veices blending nicely, and the trill in 
thirds at the close going well together. In her solos im 
mediately following (Brahms) Miss Buchanan displayed a 
fine, big voice and much emotional capacity; later she sang 
two “Judas Maccabeus” arias with splendid style 

\ nice voice and intelligent delivery has Miss Rextord 
who bears a name historically famous in her region. Mrs 
Whitney's full-toned contralto organ was heard to ad 
vantage; she, too, has fervor of style Short-skirted Miss 
\udsley sang, astonishinly well, “With Verdure Clad,” 
reaching the high G and the B flat with ease; she has a 
future. Two solos from Schumann's ‘Paradies und Peri,” 
were well sung by Mesdames Whitney, just mentioned 
and Martin, the latter possessing excellent enunciation 
and brilliant voice 

Che several canons by Cherubini and Brahms,three and 
four voiced, were calculated to show the independénce and 
reliability of each singer, being sung a capella and quite 
correctly 

\rtistic, refined, most musically sympathetic were Mrs 


Bayer-Lee’s piano accompaniments 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT. 


(NEW YORK.) 


} oe mention the New York College of Music is to bring 
to the foreground the name and the reputation of 
Alexander Lambert, no doubt one of the best known of 
the musical names in the whole musical educational 
scheme of the country, besides the concert schem®, for in 
years past Mr. Lambert was a successful concert pianist 


The engrossing work of the New York College of Mu 


sic—an institution with hundreds of pupils each season 

gradually compelled him to desist from public pertorm 
ances, and he centred all his time upon the development 
of the New York College of Music and his specialty, the 


higher forms of piano instruction 


Volumes have already been published on the success 0 
Mr. Lambert's pupils on the piano, many of whom have 
no doubt added to the glory of his name by making for 
themselves excellent reputations in Europe and America 
as concert players. In their cases it is also shown how 
much can be learned by talented organizations and musi 
cal temperaments in this country when placed under tw 
tion with people of ability and pedagogic power, as Mr 
y successful in their 


Lambert is. His pupils are universall 
respective fields, and their number is only limited by his 
capacity to give each of them that attention which ex 
perience and judgment dictate 

The New York College of Music is one of our great 


musical successes and its prosperity is constantly on the 


Increas¢ 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


IRECTOR of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
Dean of the Faculty of the Cincinnati College of 
Music One ot the most profound miusicians ot America 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, CINCINNATI. 


whose reputation in Europe is equally as great \ man 
of universal culture, whose aims reach the highest alti 
tudes in the realm of sound. He is a Texan by birth and 


a pupil of Peter Benoit, of Antwerp 
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THE MUSICA 


Musical Conductors in Hmerica. 


OULD that it were an easy 
task to write in full the 
history of musical con- 
ductors who have wielded 
the baton in America. It 
means writing the history 
of musical America. This 
is far from the object 
of this present article— 
merely a rapid glance at 
the characteristics of the 
principal men who have 
faced an orchestra in this 
country during the past 
half century. To the 
curious we recommend a 
perusal of Dr. F. L. Rit- 
ter’s “Music in America” 
and H. E. Krehbiel’s es- 
say on the same subject. 
There the early history of 
New England music with Low- 
ell Mason’s influence, the early 
history of the New York Philhar- 
monic Society and the good work 
accomplished by the various Man- 
nerchor of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati and other 
cities, may be profitably read. Mr. Krehbiel 
lays great stress or the Mannerchor as an 
early and determining factor in the musical 
education of the country. The Italian opera was 
another, beginning as it did in New York as far 
back as 1825. Neither do we purpose sketching the 
rise and fall of various orchestral bodies in all parts 
of the country. That is history and belongs to the 
text book. The story of the Philharmonic Society 
has been well told by Mr. Krehbiel. The early con- 
ductors such as Ejisfeld, George Loder and Carl 
Bergmann are names only to this generation. 

Carl Bergmann conducted the society from 1863 
until the time of his death in 1876. He had great 
natural gifts as a conductor. It was with Theodore 
Thomas, however, that the fortunes of the Philhar- 
monic Society began to improve—it has been in 
actual existence since 1842—and to Mr. Thomas 
must be ascribed the honor of being an enormous 
educator and developer of the musical taste of this 
country. He came here in 1845, joined the Phil- 
harmonic Society in 1853 as a violinist, and in 1858 
with Mason, Bergmann, Mosenthal and Matzka 
gave a series of classical soirées which first brought 
him into public notice. His career since is history. 
He has been the conductor of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety, leader of the Thomas Orchestra—a finely 
balanced band—conductor of the famous Central 
Park Garden concerts, beginning in 1866, conduc- 
tor at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia, 
director of the Cincinnati College of Music—and is 
now conductor of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra and of the Cincinnati May festivals. He is a born 
eclectic, a prince of program makers and a great 
disciplinarian. To say Theodore Thomas is to con- 
jure up nearly all that is musically good during the 
last thirty-five years in America. 

Among the many operatic conductors who visited 
us the name of Max Maretzek occurs as the most 
representative. Certainly none was more popular, 
not even Arditi, not even Mancinelli. Maretzek, 
who is dead several years, came here first in 1848, 
and until a decade ago he worked unremittingly. 
He was an excellent musician, composer, and his 
personality was agreeable. 

Luigi Arditi has conducted Italian opera and 
Patti concerts, composed “II Bacio,” and was 
known from the Golden Gate to Galveston. Enrico 


Bevignani glided naturally into his shoes, although 
for several seasons Arditi’s assistant was the well- 
known vocal master Sapio. Bevignani has been 
assistant conductor of the Grau Company, and last 
season was director of the Sembrich concert com- 
pany. Luigi Mancinelli is probably, with the ex- 
ception of Martucci, the pianist, the most modern 
in his methods of any Italian conductor. His work 
here is well known in connection with the Grau 
organization. He has a partiality for Wagner, and 
is the composer of a successful music drama, “Hero 
and Leander.” 

Fifteen years ago it was natural enough to men- 
tion the name of Dr. Leopold Damrosch in connec- 
tion with Mr. Thomas. They were supposed to be 
rivals, although such was really not the case. Dr. 
Damrosch came here in 1871 as the conductor of 
the Arion Society. In 1873 he founded the Oratorio 
Society. During the season of 1876-7 he conducted 
the Philharmonic Society, and in 1878 he founded 
the Symphony Society. He was a hard working 
man, composing as well as conducting. In 1881 he 
conducted the May Festival and lived to witness the 
success of German opera here. He died February 
15, 1885. His two sons, Walter and Frank, have 
been equally as active, the former taking up his 
father’s baton and directing the Oratorio and Sym- 
He was also assistant conductor 
He rejuvenated a German 


phony Societies. 
of the German opera. 
opera company, and gave performances in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. At pres- 
ent Walter Damrosch has resigned from the Ora- 
torio and Symphony Societies, and is devoting him- 
self to composition. His brother Frank is now 
conductor of the Oratorio and Musical Arts So- 
cieties. 

The arrival in 1885 of Anton Seidl and _ his 
dramatic death in 1898 are events in the musical 
history of New York. Mr. Seidl came to us a 
pupil of Wagner, and with his tremendous tem- 
peramental energy created an entirely new scheme 
of interpretation of the Bayreuth’s master’s works. 
Accustomed as we were to the concert platform 
readings of Wagner, Seidl’s fiery and dramatic beat 
gave a great impetus to the cause. He literally ac- 
climated Wagner in America, and that is his lasting 
achievement. With the classics he was not so 
happy. 

Frank Van der Stucken, we are glad to say, is an 
American, being born in Texas in 1858. He is a 
pupil of Benoit, and is a cultivated man, a good 
musician, a born conductor and a composer of note. 
He has conducted considerably in Europe and has 
done much to forward the music of young America. 
He came to New York in 1884 as conductor of the 
Arion Society, and gave his first cuncert at Stein- 
way Hall April 4, 1884. He gave symphonic con- 
certs at Chickering Hall and in nearly all the Ameri- 
can composer was given a hearing. He produced 
Berlioz’s “Trojans in Carthage,” and has conducted 
the Indianapolis May Festivals. At the Paris Ex- 
position, July 12, 1889, he gave a concert devoted 
to American compositions, and we think that as an 
American conductor pure and simple he is entitled 
to a majority of glory. His is a remarkably forceful 
individuality. 

Let us now turn our faces East to Boston town. 
There we find, among others, the veteran Carl Zer- 
rahn, who settled in Boston in 1855. He came to this 
country in 1848 as first flutist of the Germania Or- 
chestra, of which Carl Lenchow was the conductor. 
In Boston his name will be forever associated with 
the history of the Handel and Haydn Society, the 
conductor of which he was for many years. He 
was also the conductor of the Harvard musical or- 


COURIER. 


Mr. Zerrahn is a highly respected fig- 
He is still alive. 


ganization. 
ure in Boston musical life. 
The famous Boston Symphony Orchestra has had 
four conductors since its birth. Georg Henschel, 
Wilhelm Gericke, Arthur Nikisch and Emil Paur. 
Mr. Paur is now in New York as a resident, and 
Mr. Gericke is nominated as his successor in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Henschel, whose capabilities as a good 
musician, composer, pianist and singer are un- 
doubted, had not had much experience as a con- 
ductor when he first swung the baton in Boston. 
There he learned the technic of the conductor’s art 
—a technic that he later put to use in London. His 
successor was a drill master par excellence. Mr. 
Gericke had his own theories as to how a band 
should play, and he drilled his men almost to tech- 
nical perfection. Put he crushed in the process the 
finer tints and the spontaneity of the men, and it 
was a welcome change when Mr. Nikisch took his 
place. Where sobriety and grayness had reigned 
passion and poetry blossomed. Mr. Nikisch, the 
most temperamental of living conductors, gave the 
Boston Orchestra a swing that it lacked, and before 
the pendulum had gone too far Emil Paur came, 
and his strong brain and scholarly instincts capped 
the foundation of the greatest orchestra in the 
world. Mr. Paur is a Brahmsianer, Mr. Paur loves 
Beethoven, he likewise conducts Wagner with power 
and reverences Bach. He is an all-round man, and 
he will do our own Philharmonic Society a world of 
good. There is no doubt that Paur will be a most 
important figure in the musical life of this com- 
munity. He is terribly in earnest, and he is a finely 
equipped musician. 
The rest is soon told. Gustav Hinrichs has been 
a devoted worker in the operatic field, assistant con- 
ductor to Theodore Thomas in the American opera 
days, and the mainspring and inspirer of various 
operatic enterprises in Philadelphia, New York and 
San Francisco. A number of names suggest them 
selves for detailed consideration, but we believe we 
have indicated the principal ones. There was 
Michael Cross, of Philadelphia; C. M. Schmitz, of 
the same city: Zoellner, Lorenz, Hans Balatka, of 
Chicago; S. L. Hermann, of Philadelphia; Carl 
Anschuetz, a pioneer; Adolf Neuendorft, recently 
deceased; Asger Hamerik, of Baltimore; Frederic 
Archer, Otto Singer, Carl Gaertner, Arthur Weld, 
W. W. Gilchrist, G. W. Chadwick, Fritz Scheel, and 
bandmasters like Julien, the late P. S. Gilmore, B. 
J. Lang, Max Spicker, Arthur Mees, W. L.Tomlins, 
Carl Wolfsohn, Sousa, Edward Strauss, Innes, Her 
bert, Fanciulli, Henry Schmitt, Brooke, Bayne, 
Conterno, Cappa, Joseph Mosenthal, deceased; 
Herman H. Wetzler, Louis Saar, the elder; Julius 
Eichburg (1824-1891), Ernst, of St. Louis; Blumen- 
schein, of Dayton; Carlberg, and F. X. Arens. Mr. 
Arens has given American concerts in Germany 
and Vienna in 1892, and is a born conductor with 
a world of experience. His compositions are seri- 
ous and in large forms, and altogether he is a man 
who must be counted on. Nahan and Sam Franko 
have proved their skill as conductors, the latter 
organizing the American Symphony Orchestra. 
Arthur Friedheim, the pianist, conducted only one 
concert in this city, but he demonstrated his right 
to be considered as a man of unusual powers. His 
memory is remarkable. Von Biilow must not be 
forgotten, for he conducted a concert at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and a welcome visitor was 
the great dead composer Peter Illitsch Tschai- 
kowsky, who conducted his orchestral suite in G, 
among other things, at the inaugural ceremonies of 
Carnegie Hall. Offenbach, too, conducted in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. There is no reason why the Ameri- 
can musician should be deficient in the qualities that 
go to make the orchestral conductor. What he has 


lacked so far is opportunity. When every city, 


town and hamlet shall have its local orchestra then 
will the American conductor wax great. Until then 
we must depend on Europe for our orchestral con- 
ductors. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MIL PAUR is by birth an Austrian, and 
came into the world July 29, 1855, at 
Czerowitz, Austria, being the son ol 
Franz and Emilie (Ruah) Paur 

Of musical family—for his father was 
a pupil of Czerny, a conductor and also 
a teacher of music—young Paur began 
his musical studies early at home. In 
time he became a pupil at the Vienna 
Conservatory, studying the violin with 
Hellmesberger and composition with 
Dessoff. High honors were his when 
he graduated from the conservatory; he 
received the first prize and the prime medal, and secured 
the position of first violin in the orchestra of the Vienna 
Imperial Opera House. 

Althoug? a piano player of unusual attainments, his 
great talent for conducting was soon noticed, and he was 
appointed to conduct a great performance of a new ora 


: 


Emil Paur. 


torio, “Die Sieben Todstinden,” in Berlin. His success was 
such that though only twenty-one years old he was placed 
in the position of court conductor at Cassell in 1876. Then 
came a higher offer from Konigsberg, which he accepted, 
and a short time after—in 1880, to be accurate—he was 
made first conductor and director of the Abonnements 
Konzerte and the court opera at Mannheim 

For nine years he remained at the last named place, 
winning constantly increasing renown. He became widely 
known as a pianist, a violinist and a composer cf songs as 
well as of compositions for the various instruments ot 
which he was master. In 1891 he went to Leipsic as first 


conductor at the opera He was already well known 
personally in that city, where he had conducted many con 
certs 

At Leipsic the plans were made which resulted in his 
removal to America His services were secured by Henry 
L. Higginson, he being engaged to succeed Mr. Nikisch 


as conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 


terest felt in this city, and indeed throughout musical 
circles all over the country, when this engagement was 
announced was great, for Mr. Paur’s fame had preceded 
him. His début in Boston was made October 13-14, 1893 


The struggle in the beginning to assimilate with our 


views is now well known, but Mr. Paur soon accomplished 


est ideals and remained at his post in Bostot 
the allotted five years 
On January 29, 1882, Mr. Paur was married to Mari 
Burger, whom he met at Mannheim, when she was a 
pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna Mrs. Paur is a fine 
pianist, and occasionally consents to play in public to the 
great delight of lovers ef fine must Their home is 
brightened by two clever boys, Hans and Kurt Paur 
Recently Mr. Paur was elected conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Socieiy and also of the Waldorf-As 
toria Orchestra, which is now also known as the Perma 
nent Orchestra. He will make his home in this city in 


September 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


EMIL PAUR’S WORK WITH 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


ORCHESTRA. SGAMBATI— 
Symphony No. 1, in D major, op. 16. ‘94, ‘97. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD— 


SYMPHONIES. 
BACH, C. P. E- 


Symphony in D major. ’94. Symphony in F minor, op. 12. ’93. 
BEETHOVEN- STRUBE, G.— : 
Symphony No. 1, in C major, op. 21. '93, ’95, "96. Symphony in C minor, MS., op. 11. ’95. 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 36. ’94, '97- TSCHAIKOWSKY— 
No. 3, in E flat major, Eroica, op. 55. ‘93. 2, in op. 
F Symphony No. 4, in F minor, op. 36. 
Symphony No. 4, in B flat major, op. 60. No. in E minor, 64. 
£ Symphony No. 5, in C minor, op. 67. 95, 97. P Symphony No. 6, in B minor, Pathétique, op. 74. ‘94, 
rie Symphony No. 6, in F major, Pastorale, op. 68. °93, ” ‘95 (2), 96, 97 
; Symphony No. 7, in A major, op. 92. 95, °97. VOLKMANN— 


Symphony No. 8, in F major, op. 93. 93, '96, 97. Symphony No. 1, in D minor, op. 44. ‘94. 


Symphony No. 9, in D minor, op. 125, Adagio and 


Scherzo. ‘93. SuITES AND SERENADES. 
Three movements from Symphony No. 9, in D minor, 
op. 125. ’97. BACH— E 
BEACH. Mrs. H. H. A Orchestral Suite No. 2, in B minor. ‘93. 
Symphony in E minor, Gaelic, op. 32. "96, '97. uite in D major. ‘95 
, I.’Arlésienne, Suite No. 1. ’94, 97. 
Fantastic Symphony, No. 1, in C major, op. 14a. '93 Suite, Jeux d’Enfants, op. 22. '96 
é Symphony No. 3, Harold en Italie, op. 16. ’95. BRAHMS— | : ; 
Three movements from the Roméo et Juliette Sym- Suite for Small Orchestra, in A minor, op. 16. 94. 
phony, op. 17. 793, ’95. Serenade No. 1, in D major, op. 11. "97. 
BRAHMS- DVORAK— 
Symphony No. 1, in C minor, op. 68. °93. 97 Suite in D major, op. 39. 
Symphony No. 2, in D major, op. 73. ‘93, ‘95. FOOTE— 
Symphony No. 3, in F major, op. 90. ‘94, ’97. Suite i 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, op. 98. '95, one in D minor, op. 96 
COWEN GODARD— 
Symphony No. 3, in C minor, Scandinavian atte Ho. 1, from Jocelyn. ‘96 
GRIEG— 
Suite No. 1, from Peer Gynt, op. 46. ‘96. 
. Symphony in C major, arranged by Kretzschmar Four Movements from Suite No. 2, Peer Gynt, op 
DVORAK.- 55. ‘97. 
z Symphony No. 2, in D minor, op. 70. "95. Suite for String Orchestra, Aus Holbergs Zeit, op 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, From the New World, 40. O04. 
op. ’97. NDEL— 
‘ Symphony No. 8, in E minor, From the New World, No. 6. in 
op. 95. 96, °97. Concerto Grosso No. 10, in D minor. '93, ‘94 
3, Suite No. 1, in D minor, op. 113. ’94. 
Symphony in F major, op. 9. 93. ’95. ie Suite Namouna. ‘95 
GOLDMARK— MacDOWELL— 
Symphony No. 1 in E flat major, Landliche Hoch “Quite in A minor ona. 
Suite No. 2, in E minor, Indian, op. 48. °95, '97 
Symphony in G maior, Surprise. 95. Incidental Music to Les Erinnyes. ’97 
Symphony in G major (B. & H., No. 15; Peters, No 
8). MOZART— 
. Symphony in: E flat major (B. & H., No. 12; Peters, Four Movements from Serenade No. 7, in D major, 
_ No. 6). "94. Haffner. 97. 
Symphony in D major, The Clock (B. & H., No. 4; Serenade for Wind Instruments, No. 11, in E flat 
_ Peters, No. 3). ’04. major. ‘94. 
é Symphony in C major, Ours, op. 66. "97. Serenade for Wind Instruments, No. 7, in D major, 
opt Symphony in G major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 13). Haffner. ’93. 
97. RIMSKY-KORSAKOF 
7 , ad in C minor (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 9). Symphonie Suite, Scheherazade, op. 35. ‘96, '97 
Symphony in D major (Breitkopf & Hartel, No. 2). SAINT-SAENS-— 
93, ‘96 Suite in D major, op. 49. ‘96 
aust Symphony. '93. Overture, Scherzo and Finale, op. 52. '93, '97. 
; MENDELSSOH N— TSCHAIKOWSKY- 
No. 3, in A minor, Scotch, op. 53. "95. Serenade for Strings, in C major, op. 48. '93. 
MOZART_ Serenade for Strings, No. 3, in D minor, op. 69. °93 
No, 39, in E flat major (Peters, No. 2). Pretupes AND Sympnonic Poems 
94. 96. 
_ Symphony in D major (Koechel, 504). ‘94. \UBER— 
symphony in D major, Parisian. '95 Overture to La Part du Diable. '94, '97. 
Symphony in G minor (Koechel, No. 550). 95. Overture to L’Enfant Prodigue. ’94. 
Symphony No. 41, in C major, Jupiter. '93, ’06. Overture to Le Domino Noir. ’97. 
Symphony No. 40, in G minor. '93, ’96. 
Symphony N 6. in I te. D’ALBERT-— 
: S) iy No. 46, in D major (Koechel, No. 504). ’97. Prelude Der Rubi ’ 
Symphony No. 4g, in major, Jupiter. ’97 e to er Kubin. 95. : 
RAFF— relude to Grillparzer’s Esther, op. 8. ’93. 
Bi Symphony No. 3, in F major, Im Walde, op. 153. BEETHOVEN— 
04, '97. Overture to Fidelio, in E major, op. 72. ’06. 
= Symphony No. 5, in E major, Lenore, Op. 117. 95 Overture to Leonore, No. 2, op. 72. '94, ’97. 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF— Overture to Egmont, op. 84. "94, '95, 
Symphony No. 2, Antar. op. 15. Overture to Leonore, No. op. 72. 93. 95. "06, 
RUBINSTEIN— erture, Die Weihe des Hauses, op. 124. '97. 
Symphony No. 2, ia. C major, Die Geschépfe des Prometheus, op. 
: Iverture to Konig Stephz os 
% . ‘95. o. 4. in D> minor. Dramatic, op. 95 Overture to Coriolan, op. 62. "93. 
Symphony No. 5, in G minor, Russiar BERLIOZ-- 
an, Op. 107. 04 
SCHUBERT— Overture, Le Carnaval Romain, op. 9. ’94, '96, 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor. ‘94, ‘os. ‘on Overture to Benvenuto Cellini, op. 23. ’94. ’96. 
Symphony No. 9, in C major. ‘93. ‘94, "06 Overture to Le Corsaire, op. 21. '95. 
SCHUMANN Overture to King Lear, op. 4. "93. 
Symphony No. 1, in B flat major. op. 38. ‘93. '9s, ‘97 BIZET— 
Symphony No. 2, in C major, op. 61. "94, '96 + a Overture, Patrie. "9s. 
symphony No. 3. in flat major, Rhenish, op. 97. BORODIN — 
Symphony No. 4. in D minor, op. 120. ‘94. '07. Eine Steppen-Skizze aus Mittel-Asien. ‘95. 


BRAHMS— 
Akademische Fest-Ouvertiire, op. 80. °93, ‘95. 
9, '97. 
Tragische Ouvertiire, op. 81. ‘95, ’96. 
CHABRIER— 
Prelude to Act II. of Gwendoline. ‘94, '97. 
Overture to Gwendoline. 
CHADWICK— 
Dramatic Overture, Melpomene. ’95 
CHERUBINI— 
Overture to Anacréon, op. 241. ‘94, 96 , 
Overture to Les Deux Journées. "94. 
CORNELIUS— 
Overture to Der Barbier von Bagdad. ‘96 
DUPARC— 
Symphonic Poem, Lenore. ‘96 
DVORAK-- 
Overture to Othello, op. 93. ‘96 
Overture, In der Natur, op. 91. ‘95 
Overture, Carneval, op. 92. 
FOOTE- 


Symphonic Prologue, Francesca da Rimini, op 


24. "O4 
GLAZOUNOFF 
Lyric Poem for Orchestra, op. 12. '97 
GLINKA- 
Overture to Ruszlau and Ludmilla. ‘93 
GLUCK- 


Overture to Iphigénie en Aulide, arranged by Wag 
ner. ‘'93, '96. 
GOETZ-— 
Frihlings-Ouverttire, op. 15. ‘94 
GOLDMARK 
Overture, Sappho. ‘94 
Overture to Sakuntala, op. 13. ‘95, ‘96 
Prelude to Part I11. of Heimchen am Herd. ‘96 


HANDEL 
Overture No. 1, in D major, arranged by Wullner. ‘96 
HARTMANN, EMIL 
Overture to a Tragedy, A Northern Campaign. 43 
HUMPERDINCK- 
Prelude to Hansel und Gretel 07 
KAHN, ROBERT 
Overture in C minor, Elegy. ‘94 
LANGER, FERDINAND 
Introduction to Dornréschen. ‘94 
LISZT 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, Les Préludes. ‘04 
Symphonic Poem No. 2, Tasso. 95 
LOEFFLER 
Symphonic Poem, La Mort de Tintagiles, 
(2). 
MARSCHNER 
Overture to Hans Heiling, op. 80. ‘94 
MENDELSSOHN 
Overture to Die Schone Melusine, op. 32. 94 
Overture to Fingal’s Cave, op. 26. 7°93, "95 
Overture to Midsummer Night’s Dream, op. 2! 
93. “96 
Overture to Ruy Blas, op. 95. °97 
Overture, Meeresstille und Glttckliche Fahrt, op. 27 
03. 
MEYERBEER 
Overture to Struensee. ‘97. 
MOZART- 
Overture to Die Zauberflote. ‘93. 97 
Overture to Don Giovanni. ‘94 : 
Overture to Die Entfiithrung aus dem Serail. ‘o4 
Overture to The Marriage of Figaro. ‘93 
PAINE 
Symphonic Poem, An Island Fantasy. ‘94 
To (Edipus Tyrannus, op. 35. '93 
REINECKE— : 
Entr’acte from Der Gouverneur von Tours. "94 
REZNICEK 
Ovetture to Donna Diana. 95 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF 
Overture, La Grande Paque Russe, op. #. 07 
RUBINSTEIN- 
Overture to Dimitri Donskoi. ‘95 
SAINT-SAENS 
Symphonic Poem No. 4, La Jeunesse d Hercule, op 


Ms 


50. 94 
Symphonic Poem, Le Rouet d’Omphate, op. 31. 95 


SCHILLINGS— 
Prelude to Act II. of Ingwelde. '96 
SCHUBERT— 
Overture to Rosamunde, op. 26. '93, 
Overture in the Italian Style, in D major. ‘94 


SCHUMANN— 
Overture to Genoveva, op. 81. ’95. 
Overture to Manfred, op. 115. 7°93, ’96. 
SMETANA— 
Overture to Prodana Nevesta. '97. 
Symphonic Poem, Sarka. 
Symphonic Poem, Valdstynuy Tabor. “96 
Symphonic Poem, Vitava. 
Symphonic Poem, Vysehrad. "95. ‘ 


SPOHR 
Overture to Jessonda, op. 63. "95 
STRAUSS, RICHARD 
Preludes to Acts I. and TF. of Guntram. ‘95. 
Tone Poem, Tod und Verklirung, op. 24. ‘96. 
Symphonic Poem, Also Sprach Zarathustra, op. 30 


97. 


: 
‘ 


op 


Wag 


op 


30: 


STRUBE, GUSTAV 


Overture to Schiller’'s Jungfrau von Orleans, op. 7 


04. 
SVENDSEN- ; 
Le Carnaval a Paris. ‘94 
TSCHAIKOWSKY- 
Fantasia, Francesca da Rimini, op. 32 95, 97 
Overture-Fantasy, Romeo and Juliet. "95. 
Overture, 1812, op. 49. ‘93, "05, 


VOLKMANN 
Festival Overture in F major, op. 50. '95, '96. 
Overture to Shakespeare’s Richard IIL., op. 68. 


WAGNER— 
Overture to Rienzi. ‘94, '96, 
Introduction to Act III. of Tannhauser. ‘94 
Overture to Der Fliegende Hollander. ‘94, ’95. 
Introduction to Lohengrin. "94. 
Prelude to Act III. of Die Meistersinger von Nurn 
berg. ‘94. 
Overture to Tannhauser. ‘93, 94, ‘96, 
Prelude to Lohengrin. 
Prelude to Tristan und Isolde. ’95, 97 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. ‘95. '97 
Prelude to Parsifal. ‘96 
Eine Faust Ouverture. ‘93, ’95, ‘96 
Preludes to Acts I. and IL., from Lohengrin. ‘96 
Introduction to Act IIT. of Lohengrin. ‘95, ‘97 
WEBER 
Overture to Euryanthe. ‘93, '96, °97 
Overture to Der Freischiitz. ‘94, '96 
Overture to Oberon. 
Overture to Abu Hassan. ‘95 


ZOLLNER, H 
Mitternacht be: Sedan 95 


I\ CONCERTOS AND INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


BARGIEL 


Adagio for violoncello and orchestra, op. 28. ‘96 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 61 ‘93. 95, ‘96 
Piano Concerto No. 5, in E flat major, op. 73. 94 
Romanza for violin, in F major, op. 50. ‘97 
Concerto for piano No. 4, in G major, op. 58. 93 


BENOIT, PETER 
Symphonic Poem for flute and orchestra. "94 
BRAITIMS 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, in B flat major, op. 33 O5 
Concerto for violin, in D maior, op. 77. “96 
Concerto for violin and violoncello, in A minor, op 
102. '96 


Violin Concerto No. 1, in G minor, op. 26. "94 

Fantasia for violin on Scotch Folk Melodies, op 
4f ‘Os 

Romanza for n A minor, op. 42. ‘93 


Kol Nidrei. for ‘cello, orchestra and harp, op. 47. ‘93 


CHOPIN 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, in F minor, op. 21. ‘94, 96 
DVORAK 
Concerto for violoncello, in B minor, op. 94. 96 
Rondo for violoncello and orchestra, op. 94 ‘op 
Waldesruhe, for ‘cello and orchestra. ‘94 
ERNS1 
Fantasia for violin, on Airs from Rossini’s Otello, "94 
GERNSHEIM 
Concerto for violin, in D major, op. 42. “97 
GOLDMARK 
Violin Concerto in A minor, op. 28. 94 
GOLTERMANN 
Cantilena for violoncello and orchestra. °97 
HUSS, 
Piano Concerto in B major. ‘94 
KLENGEL, JULIUS 
Capriccio for ‘cello and orchestra, op. 8. “94 
LALO 
Symphonie Espagnole, for violin and orchestra, op 
2! ‘ob 
LISZ1 
Concerto for piano, No. 1, in E flat, major. ‘96 
Spanish Rhapsody, rearranged as a concert piece tor 
piano and orchestra by Ferruccio Busoni. "93 
LITOLFF 
Concerto-Symphonie No. 3, in E flat major, National 
Hollandois, op. 45. °97 
LOEFFLER 
Fantastic Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, MS 
93, "97 
Divertimento for violin and orchestra, in A minor, op 
9. 
MacDOWELL- 
Concerto for piano, No. 2, in D minor, op. 23. 97. 
MENDELSSOHN 
Violin Concerto in E minor, op. 64. "94 
MOLIQUE- 
Two movements from Concerto for violin, No. 5, in 
A minor, op. 21. 93 
MOSZKOWSKI- 
Concerto for violin, in C major, op. 30. ‘95 
PADEREWSKI- 
Concerto for piano, in \ minor, Op. 17 97 
PAGANINI— 
Caprice for violin in A minor, op. 1, arranged by 
Ladislas Gorski. 
POPPER— 
Dance of Sylphs, for violoncello and orchestra. 97. 
Concerto for piano, in C minor, op. 185. "95. 
RUBINSTEIN— 
Piano Concerto No. 4, in D minor, op. 70. ‘94, '96. 


SAINT-SAENS— 
Violin Concerto No. 3, in B minor, op. 61. ‘94, 97 
Piano Concerto No. 2, in G minor, op. 22. 94, '95 (2) 
Concerto for Piano No. 4, in C minor, op. 44. 95 
Concert Piece for Violin with orchestra, in EF mine 

op 62. 03 

SCHUBERT- 

Wanderer Fantasia, op. 15, rearranged by Franz 
Liszt. ‘93 

SCHUMANN 
Concerto for Violoncello, in A minor, op. 129. ‘95 
Concerto for Piano, in A minor, op. 54. 96. 

SCHUTT 
Concerto for Piano No. 2, in F minor, op. 47. ‘96 

STRUBE 
Concerto for Violin, in G major, op. 13. ‘97 

TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Concerto for Piano No. 2, in G major, op. 44. 97 
Concerto for Piano No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 23. ‘97 
Concerto for Piano No. 1, in B flat minor, op. 35. ‘96 
Two movements from Concerto for Violin No. 2, in 

D major, op. 35. 

VIEUXTEMPS 
Concerto for Violin No. 4, in D minor, op. 31. ‘95 

VIOTTI 
Concerto for Violin No. 22, in A minor. ‘95 

WEBER— 
Concert Piece for Piano and Orchestra, in F minor, 

op. 79. ‘93 

WHITING, A. B 

Fantasia for Piano and Orchestra, in B flat minor, 
op. 11. 
V.—Scenes, Arras, SonGs, Etc. 

BACH 
\ria, Mein glaubiges Herze ‘95 

BEETHOVEN 
Scena and Aria, Ah! perfido, op. 65. °95 
Abschenlicher! &c., from Fidelio. ’93 

DAVID, FELICIEN 
sird Song, Charmant oiseau, from La Perle du Brésil 

DELIBES 
La Légende de la Fille du Paria, from Lakme. ‘95 

DVORAK 
Recitative, Where art thou, father?” and Air, Mine did 

I once a lover call, from The Spectre’s Bride. ‘94 


GLUCK 
Recitative and Aria, Che faro senza Euridice, from 
Orieo ed Euridice ‘07 
\h! si la liberté, from Armide. ‘93 
GOETZ 


Scena, My strength is spent, from Taming of the 
Shrew. ‘94 
Scena, Die Kraft versagt, from Der Widerspenstigen 
Zahmung. ‘96 
GOUNOD 
Aria, from La Reine de Saba. ‘95 
HANDEL 
\ir, O sleep, from Semele. ‘9 
Scena, Sweet bird, from L’ Allegro, &« 94 (2) 
Air, As when the dove, from Acis and Galatea. ‘94 
Recitative, Deeper and deeper still, and Aria, Wait 
her, angels, from Jephtha. ‘95, ’96. 
Recitative, O Schmach, and Aria, O rosig wie dic 
Pfirsche, from Acis and Galatea. ‘97. 
Recitative, Ne’ trofei d’Alessandro, and Aria, Lusinghe 
piu care, from Alessandro. ‘97 
Honor and Arms, from Samson. ‘93 
HAYDN 
\ir, Behold along the dewy grass,” from The Sea 
sons. ‘96 
With Verdure Clad, from The Creation. ‘93 


HENSCHEL 

Song with Orchestra, Spring. ‘95 

sallad with Piano, Jung Dietrich, op. 45. ‘95 
LACHNER, VINCENZ- 

Concert Aria, Vineta, op. 80. ‘94 
LANG, M. R 

Concert Aria, Armida, MS., op. 24. "95 


LEONCAVALLO 

Tonio’s Prologue, from Pagliacci. ‘96 
LISZT— 

Song with Orchestra, Kennst du das Land? ‘95 
MASSENET- 

Aria, Vision’ fuggitiva, from Herodiade. ‘96 

Sevillana, in D major, from Don César de Bazan 

Il est doux, il est bon, from Hérodiade. ‘93 (2) 

Pleurez! pleurez mes yeux, from Le Cid. ‘93. 
MEYERBEER- 

Arioso, Ah! mon fils, from Le Prophéte. ‘95 
MOZART- 

Aria, Parto, parto, from La Clemenza di Tito. ‘95. 

Aria, L’amero, from II] ré pastore. "96. 

Recitative, Non paventar, and Aria, Infelice, from I) 

Flauto magico. ‘97 

Solche hergelaui ‘ne Laffen, from Die Erdfthring. ‘93 

Voi che sapete, from Le nozze di Figaro. °93 

Non mi dir, bell’ idol mio, from Don Giovanni. '93 


PARKER, HORATIO W 
Cahal Mo’or of the Wine-Red Hand, Rhapsody for 
Baritone and Orchestra, op. 40. ‘94 
PARRY, DR. C. H.- 
King Saul’s Dream. ‘95 
SAINT-SAENS— 
Air, Mon cceur s’ouvre a ta voix, from Samson et 
Dalila. ‘95 
SULLIVAN— 
Sir Brian’s Song, Woo thou thy snowflake, from Ivan- 
hoe. 
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PSCHAIKOWSKY 
Recitative, Ja, so will’s Gott, and Aria, Lebt wohl, ih 
Berge, from Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 97 
rHOMAS, AMBROISI 
Ophélie’s Mad Scene, from Hamlet. ‘94, “95 


WAGNER 


Songs: Dreams.—Cradle Song O4 

Walther’s Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger 
95 

Siegmund’s Love Song, from Die Walkure. ‘94 

Pogner’s Address, from Die Meistersinger. ‘94 

Elizabeth's Greeting, from Tannhauser. ‘95 


Wotan's Farewell, from Die Walkure 90. 

Scena, Gerechter Gott! and Aria, In seiner Bluthe, 
from Rienzi 07 

Wotan’s Abschied and Feuerzauber, from Die 
Walkure. ‘97 

Isolde’s Love Death, from Tristan and Isolde. ‘93 

Last scene from Gotterdammerung. ‘93. 


WEBER 
Recitative and Aria, Ocean! thou mighty monster, 
from Oberon 04 
Scena, Wo berg’ ich mich? and Aria, Schweigt, 
glih’nden Sehnens wilde Triebe,” from Eury 
anthe ‘07 


VI.— MISCELLANEOUS 
BACH, J. $ 
Sinfonia (Shepherd's Music), from the Christmas 
Oratorio. ‘94 
Organ Passacaglia in C minor (scored for Orchestra 
by Esser). ‘94 
BACH 
Pastoral Symphony (Hirtenmusik), from the Christ 
mas Oratorio. "97 
BEETHOVEN 
cia funebre, from the Eroica symphony, op 
55. ‘04 
hens Tod, from Egmont, op. 84. ‘94 
Marcia alla Turca, from Die Ruinen von Athen, op 


113. 
BERLIOZ 

Menuet des Follets, from La Damnation de Faust, op 
24. ‘94 

Valse des Sylphes, from La Damnation de Faust, op 
24. 

Menuet des Feu-follets, Valse des Sylphes and Marche 
Hongroise, from La Damnation de Faust, op 
24. 97 


Rakoczy March, from The Damnation of Faust. '93 
BIZET 
Entr’actes and Ballet Music from Carmen. ‘g6 
BOURGAULT-DUCOUDRAY 
L.’Enterrement d’Ophelie. ‘96 
BRAHMS 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, in B flat major, 
op 50A ‘93, 06 
Three Hungarian Dances, Nos. 15, 17, 21 (scored by 
Dvorak) 
VON BULOW 
Funerale, op. 23, No. 4. '93 
CHABRIER 
Rhapsody for Orchestra, Espafia. ‘97 
DVORAK 
Scherzo Capriccioso, in D flat major, op. 66. "95 
Slavonic Rhapsody No. 3, in A flat major, op. 45. ‘96 


Slavoni Rhapsody No. 2, in G minor. op. 45 ‘OR 
(rl INKA 

Kor arinskKaja 93 
GLUCK 

fambourin, Gavotte and Chaconne 04 

Selections from the Ballet, Don Juan, arranged by 

Kretzschmar. ‘96 

GRIEG 


lwo Northern Melodies for Strings, op. 63. ‘97 
HANDEI 


Largo trom Serse (arranged by Hellmesberger). ‘96 


HUMPERDINCK 
Dream Pantomime from Hansel und Gretel. ‘os 
Selections from the Music to Konigskinder. ‘96 
JOHNS, CLAYTON 
Serceuse and Scherzo for Strings. ‘93 
KNORR, IWAN 
Variations on an Ukraine Folksong, op. 7. ‘94 
LISZ1 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2, in D minor (scored by 
Liszt and Doppler) 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (scored by Muller-Berg 
haus). ‘95 
Scene in the Tavern (Mephisto Waltz), from Lenau’s 
Faust. "93, ‘96 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6, Pesther Carneval. ’96 
Symphonic Poem No. 4, Orpheus. ‘93 
MENDELSSOHN- 
Scherzo, Notturno and Wedding March, from Mid 
summer Night’s Dream, op. 61. ’96. 
MONSIGNY- 
Chaconne and Rigodon from Aline, Reine de Gol 
conde. ‘94 
MOZART 
Andante and Variations in D minor, from Diverti 
mento No. 3. ‘95. 
Turkish March from Sonata in A major (scored by 
Herbeck). ‘95 


RAFF 
\ndante quasi larghetto, from the Lenore Symphony 
op. 177 04 
RUBINSTEIN 
Ballet Music from Der Damon (Nos. 1 and 2) 
94, 97 
Ballet Music from Feramors. °93, '06 
Don Quixote, Musical Character Piece (Humor 
esque), op 87 03 


Continued on next page. 
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SAINT-SAENS- 
Symphonic Poem No. 1, Omphale’s Spinning Wheel, 
op. 93. 


SCHUBERT— 
Ballet Music and Entr’acte from Rosamunde. ’94. 
Marche Héroique in B. minor, op. 40, No. 3 (scored by 
Liszt). ‘o4. 
Fantasia in F minor (scored by Mottl). ’95. 
Trauer-Marsch in E flat minor (scored by Liszt). "95. 


STRAUSS, JOHANN— 
Musical Joke, Moto perpetuo, op. 257. ‘94. 


STRAUSS, R.— 
Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche. ‘95. 
SMETANA— 
Symphonic Poem, The Moldau. ’93. 
TSCHAIKOWSKY— 
Italian Capriccio for Orchestra, op. 45. 97. 
WAGNER 
Kaisermarsch. ‘94, 97. 
Procession of Gods, &c., from Das Rheingold (H 
Zumpe’s arrangement). ‘94. 
Waldweben, from Siegfried. ‘94, '95, 
Siegfried Passing Through the Fire, &c. (Hans Rich 
ter’s arrangement). ‘94. 
Centennial March. ‘94. 
Huldigungs Marsch. ’95. 
Siegiried Idyll. 93. ‘95, ‘00. 
Isolde’s Liebestod, from Tristan und Isolde. 
The Ride of the Valkyries, from Die Walkiire, Act 
go, 97. 
Funeral March, from Goétterdammerung. ‘93. 
March of Homage. ‘93. 
WEBER 
Invitation a la Valse (scored by Berlioz). °95. 
\ufforderung zum Tanz, op. 65, arranged by Weia- 
gartner. ‘96, 97. 
THe APPEARED IN THE COURSE 
OF ‘THESE CONCERTS. 
1894-5. 
Mr. Carl Baermann, piano. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, piano. 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, soprano. 
Mrs. Eléne B. Eaton, soprano. 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano. 
Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone. 
Mr. Henry Holden Huss, piano. 
Miss Emma Juch, soprano. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel, violin. 
Mrs. Ernest Lent, piano. 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler,* violin 
Madame Melba, soprano. 
Mr. Charles Molé,* flute. 
Mr. I. Schnitzler,* violin. 
Mr. Anton Schoti, tenor. 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder,* violoncello. 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska, piano. 
Mr. César Thomson, violin. 
Mr. Eugéne Ysaye, violin. 
1895-6. 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski,* violin. 
Miss Caroline Gardner Clarke, soprano. 
Mr. Ben Davies, tenor. 
Mr. Carl Faelten, piano. 
Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano. 
Mr. Georg Henschel, baritone. 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, piano. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel,* violin. 
Mr. M. Marsick, violin. 
Madame Melba, soprano. 
Miss Rosa Olitzka, mezzo soprano 
Mr. Franz Ondricek, violin. 
Mme. Kate Rolla, soprano. 
Mr. Emile Sauret, violin. 
Mr. Leo Schulz,* violoncello. 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking, piano. 
Miss Antoinette Szumowska, piano. 
Madame De Vere-Sapio, soprano. 
1896-7. 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski,* violin. 
Mr. Richard Burmeister, piano. 
Mr. Giuseppe Campanari, baritone. 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, piano. 
Mr. Ben Davies, tenor. 
Mr. Carl Halir, violin. 
Mr. Max Heinrich, baritone. 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, piano. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel,* violin. 
Miss Lena Little, contralto. 
Mr. C. M. Loeffler,* violin. 
Madame Melba, soprano. 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, piano. 
Mr. Pol Plangon, baritone. 
Mr. George W. Proctor, piano. 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder,* violoncello. 
Mr. Leo Schulz,* violoncello. 
Mr. Martinus Sieveking, piano. 
Mr. Arthur B. Whiting, piano. 
1897-8. 
Mr. Timothée Adamowski,* violin. 
Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, piano 
Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies, baritone. 
Mrs. Georg Henschel, soprano. 
Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto. 
Mr. Alberto Jonas, piano. 
Mr. Rafael Josefty, piano. 
Mr. Franz Kneisel,* violin. 
Mr. Edward MacDowell, piano. 
Miss Olive Mead, violin. 
Mr. Isidor Schnitzler,* violin. 
Mr. Alwin Schroeder,* violoncello. 
Mr. Leo Schulz,* violoncello. 
Mr. Alexander Siloti, piano. 
Mr. Staudigl, bass. 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, contralto. 
Mrs. Marian Titus, soprano. 
Mme. Mélanie Wienzkowska, piano. 
* Those marked with an asterisk (*) are members of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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AMERICA AND ROME. 


By J. F. von der Heide. 


Rome, Italy, June 14, 


far apart ap- 
parently and yet 


very close musically 


if we choose to make 
them so! Two names 
that may not seem to 
blend or harmonize, 
perhaps, on paper— 
that appear even as 
strangers, if you like, 
yet which need not be 
so in reality! 

In the present hastily 
sketched and incom- 
plete article I shall ea 
deavor as well as I 
can to show how they 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


may be brought closer 
together— become _ bet- 
ter acquainted, one with the other, and relate’, musically 

Difficult as it undoubtedly would be to trace ‘the career 
of the Eternal City throughout upward of 2,000 yezrs, and 
to mark and appreciate the manifold vicissitudes witch it 
has undergone, the music student living in Rome “ill 
naturally desire to form some acquaintance with the his 
tory of the ancient centre of Western civilization, the city 
of the republic and empire, on the ruins of which the seat 
of a vast ecclesiastical jurisdiction was afterward founded 
and now the capital of an important and steadily pro 
gressing modern state. Wherever we tread our thoughts 
are involuntarily diverted from the enjoyment of the pres 
ent to the contemplation of the past, and the most careless 
of pleasure seekers would find it difficult to withstand the 
peculiar influence of the place 

Rome, as mistress of the world, became the centre of 
contemporaneous culture. Greece, as a fitting tribute to 
the conqueror, laid at her feet the accumulated wealth oi 
ages—the treasures of her art, which long had embodied 
the loitiest conception of the beautiful 

Her supremacy secured, Rome became the chief resort 
of artists and their liberal patrons. She dictated the tone 
alike in taste and fashion and determined the destinies of 
art. 

Established among Rome's many glorious art treasures 
her monuments and institutions of learning, is one of the 
divine art—music! 

The Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia, to which I have 
reference, was founded during the most glorious epoch oi 
Italian art—that of Bramante, of Michael Angelo and of 
Raphael. In the year 1566 Palestrina and a few other 
sharing his ideas and principles banded together for the 
purpose of founding a school in which to reform ecclesi 
astical music and singing, the prevailing style and manner 
of which at that time were very bad. 

Eighteen years later, in 1584, Pope Gregorio XIII 
recognized the purpose and existence of this school, which 
fraternity was then reorganized by him as a “‘sociefy,”’ and 
named the “Congregazione dei musici di Roma sotto l’'in- 
vocazione di Santa Cecilia.” 

Thus the Academy of Saint Cecilia was officially estab 
lished in the year 1584, and in 1684 the first centenary was 
celebrated with much solemnity and pomp. 

The Academy of Saint Cecilia has a most extensive 
musical library, which has been in existence since the 
foundation of the society. It contains innumerable manu 
scripts and thousands of volumes of music, with historical 
and other writings on music and musicians 

The Liceo Musicale is arranged in departments or 
“schools,” and the branches of study now taught cover 
and include everything from the A B C of music to the 
very highest state of musicianship. The various schools 
or divisions in which successful examinations have been 
conducted during the past year, and diplomas and bronze 
or silver medals awarded, were those of harmony, counter- 
point and fugue, composition, solo singing, choral singing, 
piano, organ, violin, viola, violoncello, contrabass, harp, 
flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, trumpet, trombone. The study 
of solfeggio, history, &c., is necessarily included with 
these branches. 

Prominent in the faculty of professors at the Santa 
Cecilia Academy are: 

Composition, Counterpoint and Fugue, Harmony—Cav. 
Uff. Stanislao Falchi, Cav. Cesare De Sanctis and Cav. 
Remigio Renzi. 

Singing—Zaira Cortini-Falchi, Attilio Ugolini and Raf- 
faele Terziani. 

Piano—Comm. Giovanni Sgambati, Cay. Benedetto 
Mazzarella, Oreste Pinelli and Sofia Bonanni-Pélissier. 

Organ—Cay. Remigio Renzi. 

Violin, Viola, Violoncello, Contrabass—Comm. Ettore 
Pinelli, Cav. Tito Monachesi, Vincenzo De Sanctis, Cav. 
Ferdinando Forino, Michele De Leva. 

Harp—Sofia Sarzana. 
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And others for oboe, clarinet, flute and the brass instru- 
ments, solfeggio and choral singing. 


The present administration or governing board of the 
Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia consists of Count Enrico 
Di San Martino e Valperga, president; Comm. Filippo 
Marchetti, director; Cav. Cesare De Sanctis, Cav. Uff. 
Stanislao Falchi, Comm. Ittore Pinelli, Comm. Giovanni 
Sgambati and Cav. Raffaele Terziani, executive commit- 
tee; Cav. Alessandro Parisotti, secretary. 

Since my residence in Italy, more particularly in Rome, 
I have on various occasions introduced American com 
positions—songs by MacDowell, Foote, Mrs. Beach, Van 
der Stucken, Nevin and others—which at each hearing 
elicited admiration and applause for the authors. 

Recently, when the Academy of Saint Cecilia announced 
the production of Verdi's “Requiem Mass,” an American 
singer visiting Rome was invited to study and sing the 
soprano part, which she did most successfully, receiving 
for her splendid work a perfect ovation and gracious rec 
ognition and commendation from Her Majesty the Queen 
of Italy. Later, during her sojourn in Rome, Miss Lillian 
Blauvelt sang in private a number of songs by American 
composers, which again verified my earlier experience 
Not only was the singer warmly praised, but the American 
compositions were most favorably commented upon. 


These facts aroused my Americanism to such an extent 
that I became emboldened to seek an interview with Count 
Di San Martino, the president of the Royal Academy of 
Santa Cecilia—the honor of whose acquaintance I had 
before. My purpose was to learn what the Academy 
would be willing to do for the American musician under 
And the result of that interview is what 


Here it is: 


given conditions 
I had in mind at the beginning of this article 


“Ii America has an institution of musical learning 
recognized as such by the Government of the United 
States, and application for a student’s musical education 
in the Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia of Rome is made 
in proper form through the accredited representative of 
the United States, 1. ¢., the American Ambassador, a Santa 
Cecilia Free Scholarship will be created and gladly ex- 
tended to the candidate selected by such American college 
as most worthy of the ‘prize 

The only other “Prix de Rome” that the writer knows 


of is that of the National Conservatoire at Paris 


For Americans to win this prize, however, there would 
need to be established in America (and tor which I should 
suggest New York as the most suitable place) a Gov- 
ernment college or academy of music, from which the 
most talented or successful candidate winning the “Prix 
de Rome” could be chosen and sent to Italy for the com 
pletion of his higher education, especially in the study of 
composition 

To accomplish this there should be a system of State 
conservatories, acting as “feeders,” or preparatory schools, 
to the higher institution at New York, the latter in turn 
offering whole or part scholarships to the most successful 
candidates from the various State schools or conserva 
tories 

Through the efforts and influence of the New York 
State Music Teachers’ Association vocal music in all pub 
lic schools and colleges throughout that State has been 
made permissible by law (the Governor of the State sign- 
ing an act to that effect), which law, if rightly pursued, 
nught be broadened so as to tend toward the establish 
ment of such a State conservatory. When once estab 
lished I have not the slightest doubt that wealthy men 
and women could be found sufficiently interested to en 
dow such colleges with the necessary scholarships, or 
rather “purses,”’ to enable successful students to live away 
irom their homes while pursuing higher study 

I know that I for one should be very happy to be privi 
leged to help make up and endow such a_ scholarship 
purse; and I feel sure that others, better able, would be 
still more eager and ready to foster American musical art 

This generous proposition on the part of the Regia Ac 
cademia di Santa Cecilia at Rome to establish an American 
scholarship in their institution (as already explained) 
womld enable the American musician winning such “prize” 
to follow and complete his studies under the most favor- 
able guidings and surroundings, arousing his imagination 
and broadening his artistic perception and understanding 

To have lived and studied in the Eternal City means to 
have passed through the gamut of artistic feeling and im 
pression! In Rome only could Raphael find a field suited 
to the exercise of his highest powers in fresco painting; 
and Michael Angelo figured here exclusively as a fresco 
painter; so, too, the American composer, I imagine, would 
find in Rome his fountain of inspiration! 

If the project outlined merely in this article should ap- 
pear a feasible one Tue Musicat Courter doubtlessly 
would take up the idea and at the proper time agitate the 
matter until its final accomplishment. 


Will Americans avail themselves of this fine opportunity 
to advance American musicianship and music in America? 
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ICTURING the studio of Mme. 
Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
sole representative ol the Viar 
dot-Garcia method in America, 
we illustrate the home of one oi 
~ the most important vocal move 
ments at present In progress in 
this country. 

The transportation of the 
Viardot - Garcia method to 
America through the skilled and 
authorized medium of Katharine 
Evans von Klenner has marked 
an era in the training of the 
American voice and laid the 
foundation of a national confi 
dence and security mn the de 
velopment of our national vocal 
resources. The history of Katherine Evans von Klenner has 
necessarily made itself a subject of national vocal interest 
The eminent teacher's personal experiences, her unique 
position in having set forth from America to acquire the 
jamous Viardot-Garcia method, of which she returned the 
exclusive and certificated exponent, have made her name 
familiar as it is respected throughout the American world 
of music. A significance attaches itself to each detail of 
her labors, and the consistently successful results evolved 
under her tuition and set forth at regular intervals at the 
musicales given by her pupils have for the last few years 
attracted important observation and comment. Madame 
von Klenner stands the centre in America of one of the 
most successful schools of singing the world has ever 
known—a school which has brought forth some of the 
greatest singers of this or any other age, and which, trans- 
planted to America under her guidance, is destined to 
prove an influence of incalculable importance in that field 
of American musical material which we acknowledge to 
ourselves the richest—the field of the voice. 

Her training for her profession has not been the affair 
of patchwork, and the series of conversion to methods 
which may tend to disbalance the consistent fineness and 
perception in a teacher. Madame von Klenner began and 
ended with the Viardot-Garcia school. What this school 
means has frequently been defined in this journal. The 
original Garcia method, devised by Manuel Garcia, and 
which received its seal of success through the production 
of some of the most brilliant singers of the century, was 
bequeathed to his daughter, Mme. Pauline Viardot-Gar 
cia, who had herself practically adopted it as a singer of 
incomparable purity and world-wide reputation. Her sis- 
ter, Malibran, the contralto, whose name goes down to 
history as a wonder-name in the art of singing, was 
another invincible attestation of the perfection of the 
Garcia school. Viardot-Garcia, realizing the value of her 
possession, relinquished the operatic stage to become a 
teacher. She held her father’s method intact, but a 
woman of musicianship and device, she applied the results 
of her actual experience to the Garcia school, made modi- 
fications, added elaborations and invented original studies 
for facility in harmony with the original design \ new 
caption for the method, by reason of its extension, was 
hereby demanded, and under the régime of this famous 
teacher it henceforth was made known as the Viardot 
Garcia method. Throughout vocal ranks the world over 
this Viardot-Garcia method sustains itself a securely 
founded vocal institution, against whose results in their 
beautiful perfection there can be no appeal The product 
of the Viardot-Garcia method evokes no dissentient opin- 
ion; it is level in public recognition as it is in stability 
wherever the vocal art is understood. 

One of Viardot-Garcia’s most famous pupils is the emi 
nent teacher Desirée Artot, whose reputation has been 
firmly established through the brilliant file of artist- 
pupils supplhed by her studio to the stage. With Desiree 
Artot Madame von Klenner first imbibed Viardot-Garcia 
principles. She remained a pupil of Madame Artot until 
the elements of the Viardot-Garcia method were thor- 
oughly understood. This was Madame von Klenner’s 
earliest vocal st’.dy, whereby she laid the foundation un- 
opposed by other basis of the school which she decided to 
make her career. Madame von Klenner studied from the 
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outset with the view to becoming a teacher, and took her 
soundly acquired principles from the studio of Desirée 
Artot to the headquarters of Viardot-Garcia herself, pre- 
pared to avail to the fullest extent of the eminent woman’s 
advanced theories and musical atmosphere How she 
availed herself of these is a matter of public acknowledg 
ment, her abilities and success forming a subject of con- 
stant critical quotation since her début as head cf the 
Viardot-Garcia school in America. This début was made 
at the National Conservatory of Music, where Madame 
von Klenner assumed her professional duties one week 
alter her return from the studio of Viardot-Garcia in 
Paris. She came to the National Conservatory by the 
personal recommendation of Viardot-Garcia, and filled 
here a five years’ contract without much puplished glory 
or honor, but with a distinguished success which had its 
testimony in the admirably trained vocal output of the 
institution. The success of the Viardot-Garcia method 
became rapidly understood, and Madame von Klenner 
had to respond during this period at the conservatory to 
numerous applications for private tuition at her own 
studio. This private class became so large that at the 
close of her Conservatory contract Madame von Klenner 
decided to identify herself in future solely with the insti 
tution of which she herself is the head. [his school of 
singing at go Stuyvesant street, New York, which forms 
in its workings a precise counterpart of the Viardot-Garcia 
School in Paris, is now liberally recognized as a musical 
centre of exceptional importance, and the name of Mme. 
von Klenner has become identified in the public mind only 
with a notable artistic success 

\s opportunity has increased the product of Madame 
von Klenner’s studio has correspondingly increased in 
artistic value. She has trained many successiul young ar- 
tists who are making prominent way for themselves as 
professional singers, some who occupy excellent church 
positions, others who are purely concert artists and others 
again who are helping to spread the famous Viardot-Gar- 
cia method through their positions as teachers in some of 
the largest and most important schools and_ colleges 
throughout the country Her amateur ranks are large, 
and never fail to attract observation in the social world 
through the purity and finish of their methods. 

To characterize Madame von Klenner and the method 
which she represents with the closest possible fidelity we 
will not stop to paraphrase the account of both printed in 
our pages some time ago, portions of whicn appeared at 
different periods, and from which we simply quote de- 
tached excerpts: 

“She is a teacher of indomitable energy, keen acumen 
and enthusiasm. Like her mistress, Viardot-Garcia, she 
can tell directly the precise possibilities of a voice, and 
she is an absolute truth-teller in her profession. She holds 
out no false hopes, makes no deceptive promises. What 
she does say to pupils is that if they choose to begin at 
the very foundation of the Garcia method and go through 
to the end they will be able finally to accomplish just so 
much, no more, no less. The Garcia method is one of 
those gradually developed plans, from which the removal 
of one vocal step may bring the whole edifice tumbling 
to the ground. It is based on physiological laws, and the 
individual who has once thoroughly acquired it is a quali- 
fied teacher, if necessary, just as much as an artist. There- 
fore, Madame von Klenner desires only such pupils as de 
termine to go from beginning to end of the alphabet. That 
some are unavoidably called away early leaves them in a 
correct position up to date so long as they don’t tamper 
with it, but they cannot be accepted until they have ex 
hausted its resources as representative pupils of the Garcia 


method.” 


“Among the pupils being turned out by Madame von 
Klenner are a large number of successful teachers. The 
self-evident logic of the Garcia method establishes in the 
pupil a power and facility in transmitting the knowledge 
to others. By reason of this perfect understanding as to 
how and why each step needs to be taken many students 
who originally intended to study as artists are converted 
into teachers. The Garcia method begets enthusiasm, 


IER. 


Ratharine Evans von Rlenner. 


and many young singers, finding they can help others to 
their own satisfactory plane, assume teaching in preference 
to public singing. 

“Her pupils are oi all nationalities, and come from every 
State. Madame von Klenner’s Southern and Western 
clientéle, in addition to her local following, is enormous. 
Not only this, but she is constantly called on to take up 
the thread with pupils who have been studying the Garcia 
method in Europe, and who find that continuation to the 
close with Madame von Klenner in America is quite as 
advantageous to them as to have remained abroad 

“The Garcia method by reason of its physiological 


‘foundation is a notably good doctor for voices that have 


been properly placed or used, and in consequence are 
frayed, if not absolutely bordering on destruction. In this 
groove Madame von Klenner is kept very busy. Voices 
come to her in every shape of vitiated condition, until she 
has come to consider her position of vocal healer and re- 
pairer a la Garcia in fair proportion to her treatment ol 
fresh voices with which no other teacher has tampered 
The Garcia method embraces the specialty of being able to 
restore to their normal state vocal cords which have been 
strained or abused, and gently bringing forward the native 
voice in its original purity and strength. In this field of 
her work Madame von Klenner accomplishes great things 

“The art of breathing is another potent factor secured 
in its perfection by the Garcia method. A finished Garcia 
pupil is not confined to one particular school of singing 
She may be a dramatic soprano, at home in the large, 
broad, sustained phrases of the dramatic, and yet be at 
home in brilliant coloratura work. In a word, the Garcia 
method enables its disciples to call upon their vocal instru- 
ments to accomplish any efforts in music, elaborate or 
sustained, which takes voices of different calibre trained 
by other methods to sing. 

“In addition to her acknowledged vocal standing 
Mme. von Klenner happens also to be a woman of broad 
general culture, a fact which militates largely in the matter 
of her success as a teacher. Diction, that standby of the 
Garcia school, is one of the solid rocks of her instruction, 
and the fact that she is a linguist, thoroughly familiar with 
French, German, Italian and English, enables her to im- 
part to her pupils the true secret of that just and intelli 
gent emphasis which is the life of interpretation. The 
correct application of the laws of emphasis and accent in 
music set to a foreign text is an impossibility where the 
teacher is not familiar with the language employed 
Madame von Klenner has the advantage over numerous 
confréres of understanding the principal languages of 
song 

“Already her knowledge of languages has led to some 
published literary achievement. She has a poetic tact in 
versification, and her translations of some French and 
German lyrics are already well known in this country 
She is a member of the American Authors’ Guild by rea- 
son of her clear translation into English of some German 
tales which have been published in America. 

“Madame von Klenner is not only a clever teacher, she 
is a teacher whose sterling reputation has been built on 
frank, honorable and earnest methods. She has opened 
for herself a wide career in America, and her studio is a 
school from whence sound singing artists and sound 
teachers of the art of singing are bound to flow in a man- 
ner of enduring benefit to the cause of vocal art in this 
country. She stands at present a species of pathbreaker, 
and her rights deserve to be respected. 

“Her success is universally acknowledged, and she 
numbers among her long list of pupils in six years many 
grateful and appreciative singers, who go their un 
checkered vocal way secure in the unfailing medium of the 
true Viardot-Garcia method.” 

Because of her studio labors Madame von Klenner has 
relinquished her own professional singing except on some 
rare special occasions. Appended are a few typical 
notices of her own and her pupils’ work. To Madame 
von Klenner belongs the gift of being able to illustrate 
practically to her pupils the manner in which their music 
should be sung: 

The strongest evidence of the value of the instruction 
imparted according to the methods of Viardot Garcia and 
Artot de Padilla by Miss Evans was afforded in the ap- 
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parent ease with which a rich, full volume of tone was 
produced and the general intelligence which marked the 
rendering of all the numbers intrusted to the pupils at a 
highty successful recital held at her studio yesterday 
afternoon.—The World, New York. 


Miss Katharine Evans sang with great artistic judg- 
ment, displaying a soprano voice of beautiful quality. 
She reflects credit upon the instruction, of which she has 
intelligently availed herself, bestowed upon her by Artot 
de Padilla— Berlin Tageblatt. 


Miss Evans displayed her excellent powers of execution 
and unusual vocal compass.—Le Gaulois 


Mme 
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dicate the possession of a fine standard of qualifications to 
fit them for the career of vocalists of high order.—Brook 
lyn Eagle. 


The audience had a great treat in listening to the young 
American soprano, whose delightfully sympathetic voice 
was heard to great advantage, showing power, culture and 
refinement.—Berlin Fremden Blatter (translation). 


Miss Evans completely won her audience. There was 
charming melody in her voice, and perfect ease, grace and 
self-possession in her manner.—Paris Figaro (translation). 

During this past successful season Madame von Klenner 
has given, with her pupils, at frequent intervals, some brill 


her pupils study carefully the pronunciation of the lan- 
guages in which they sing, and to this end has employed 
native teachers for French, German and Italian, who sup 
plement the vocal lesson by a sound course in pure and 
distinct home or foreign diction 

the at 
mosphere of true and refined musical feeling, genuine 


There is atmosphere in the Von Klenner studio 
artistic conception and correct tradition. The surround 
ings of this atmosphere are harmonious, the studio being 
one of the largest and most artistically fitted of 
New York 
picturesquely mounted, soft in coloring 


any in 
It is old-fashioned rather than conventional, 
a study in music 
in itself 

Next season Madame von Klenner has arranged to have 


Katharine Evans von Klenner gave the fourth of 
her series of pupils’ recitals at her studio vesterday after- 


iant musicales. 


Her studio, in its space and artistic ap 


classes in solfeggio, thus making of her vocal studio, in 
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ONE VIEW OF MME. VON KLENNER’S STUDIO. 


noon. That she has admirable skill in developing the 
voice, enlarging both tone and compass by the application 
of the Garcia method, was unfailingly shown in the work 
of several promising young ladies —New York Times. 


The singing of Miss Katharine Evans was a brilliant 
feature of the program, and each of her numbers pro- 
voked a hearty encore-—New York Staats-Zeitung. 


To be accepted as a pupil of Mme. Katharine Evans 
von Klenner is a privilege that cannot be too highly 
estimated. While Madame von Klenner maintains that 
anyone who can talk can sing, she subjects her pupils to 
a close examination, and preferably accepts those that in- 


pointment, forms a delightful setting for these artistic ex- 
hibitions, which always attract large audiences. The regu- 
larity of these gatherings and the critical quality of the 
audiences—for Madame von Klenner has a large connec- 
tion, literary, artistic and social—is a matter of encour- 
agement to the pupils, who are naturally stimulated to 
highest effort by the presence of an audience of cultivated 
judgment. 

At the closing concert of this past season the program, 
given in French, English and Italian, showed the careful 
training in foreign languages and the purity of enuncia- 
tion in English and foreign which constitute a feature 
of this studio. Madame von Klenner sees to it that 


its added facilities for languages and sight reading, a prac 
tical vocal conservatory. 

Not every teacher, however national in spirit, may find 
themselves, through serious and conscientious purpose of 
their own, occupying, as does Mme. Katharine Evans von 
She 
has fallen into this position modestly, placing herself in 


Klenner, the position of a national influence in music 
complete possession of a world-famous method through 
choice, bringing it to America with the grateful authority 
of Viardot-Garcia herself to teach it, as her sole selected 
representative, and having already reaped a foretaste of 
that artistic result which may not yet be estimated in the 
full value of its ultimate conclusion. 
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vital importance 1 
ing of the human voice 

Before entering upon a dis 
cussion of the subject we will 
quote from a number of au 
thors in order to see how 

ny different factors are 
really involved in the correct 
piacing Of a Voice 

(1) Faure, J. “La Voix et 


e Chant” (1870), page 10, 


Parmi les expressions qui 


ont cours dans le langage 
mage des chanteur « rapprochement et l'appui de la 


voix reviennent assez frequemment pour qu il soit uti 


d’en faire connattre la signification precise Au point ce 
vue les sor d'une méme-voix les rapports les plus in 
time de sonorité. de volume et didentité, en leur don 


nant un méme appui, autant toutefois que le permettent les 


rapprochement im- 


plique également ane idé& ion. On dit d'une 
oO quell est appuyec dans la gorge, 
dans la téte, dans les fosses nasales, lorsque ses resonances 


semblent se produire plus paticuliérement dans une de ces 


differentes partie le Vappare phonateur On dit d'une 
o quelle nest pas appuyes lorsque le timbre en est 
incertain lorsqu’elle se brise ses sonorites sont 
ntermittents L’appui de la oix est d’autant plus im 
portant a acquerir que les défauts d'intonations, souvent 


attribués au manque d'oreille dépends nt presque toujours 


d'un manque d’appui.” 


ay} 

(2) Lacombe. Mme. Andrée. “La Science du Mécanisme 
et 'Art de Chant” (1876): page 12: “Si je me suis claire- 
ment expliques or ura compri que Ie sor sortira 
d'autant mieux, qu'il gagnera d’autant plus en vigueur 
que le chanteur sera plus riche en air comprimé; on sera 
persuadé qu'il faut dépenser avec econon élément 
precieux qui prete m upport au son, qui le nourrit. qui 
porte ses ondulations au loin: on aura acquis la certitude 
que si l'air et le son ne sont pas refoulés l'un et l'autre 


dans la poitrine par la dilatation des cotes ¢ par la poussée 


de la machoire inferieure. le son se dégrade ra, s’abliterera, 


sérailera. et aue si les organes qui concourent a son 
émission se détendent, il perdra vite sa justesse parfaite 
et sa beauté, par la raison toute simple qu’il se produira 
a l'aventure, et que l'éléve, ne le contenant plus par la 


volonté, aura, qu’on me permette cette figure, deposé la 
voix.” * * * Page 22: “On se souviendra de mettre 
le son en rapport avec le diaphragme par la tension de la 
machoire inferieure, tension sans iaquelle ouverture qui 
lui permettra de descendre ne se ferait pas. Le dia 
phragme est le tremplin de la voix; c’est 1a que le son 
doit se poser pour rebondir ensuite et s’élancer a l’ex 
terieur par le conduit buccal. T’éléve s’en souviendra 
S'j] loubliait. le son posé. arrété A mi-chemin, serait faible 
manquerait de justesse et résonnerait in faibblement 
dans la gorge Appuyé a l’endroit indiqué, au contraire, 
et envoyé directement par le gosier bien ouvert vers 
létroite embeuchure formée par les lévres, il vibrera 
superbement.” 

(2) Vacher, Louis. “De la Voix chez "homme au 
point de vue de sa formation, de son étendue et de ses 
registres” (1877): page 39: “Ta voix peut étre aussi con- 
sidérée au point de vue de son expression qui constitue 
le coté artistique du chant. Pour acquérir cette qualité 
if faut avant tout que la voix soit bien posée. On appelle 
pesé une voix lui donner, per l’exercise, la facilité de 
produire un son quelconque de ses deux registres pendant 
un temps determiné sans altération de justesse et de 
timbre: d’exécuter plus ou moins rapidement une gamme 
ou une vocalise: en un mot, la briser aux difficultés des 
intonations et de la souplesse. Torsqu’un characteur a la 
oix bien posée, et est apte 4 commencer les études du 
stvle. et de l’expression et les difficultés les plus grandes 
sont vaincues pour lui. Tout chanteur. qui n’a pas la 
voix posée, chante faux car ses muscles ne sont pas assez 
exercés pour prendre la tension appropriée a chaque inter 
valle musical.” * * * Page 45: “Si inspiration a été 


RITIQUE raises a question of 


Voice Placement. 


By J. STANFORD BROWN 


calme et profonde, l'expiration sera réguliere, prolongee, 
et nous obtiendrons un son vibrant soutenu, prolong 
Si au contraire |'inspiration a éte brusque, trop rapide et 
incomplete, la cage thoracique, mal dilatée, reviendra su 
elle-méme d'une maniére defectueuse. Les cordes vocales, 
initées par une trop brusque inspiration, se contracteront 
d'une maniére incomplete ou non uniforme, se congestion 
neront méme, et nous obtiendrons un son court, inégal, 
En un mot, 


pour me servir d’un terme musical, la voix sera mal assise, 


manquant de force, de timbre et de justesse 


ma posee 


(4) Cohen, Dr. J. Solis. “The Throat and Voice” (1879); 
page 106: “A voice, the tones of which are accurately 


poised, will travel a great distance independently of its 
intensity or loudness; and this accounts for the remark 
able facility with which some people are heard even with 
relat vely feeble voices.” 


(5) Mandl, Le Dr. L 


(second edition. page le mechan 


‘Hygiene de la Voix Parlée on 
Chantée” 
sme du chant comprend les mouvements respiratoires, 


ceux du larynx et ceux qui se passent dans les cavités du 


pharynx, de la bouche, &c. Ce mécanisme est appelé la 


pose de la voix. On dit que la voix est bien posée lorsque 
les mouvements mécanique s'accomplissent de la maniére 


la plus favorable a la voix du chant L’occlusion 


préable de la glotte avant l’émission du son, est un des 
éléments les plus importants de la pose de la voix. Cette 
occlusion préable empéche la deperdition inutile de lair 


inspiré avant la production du son et contribue puissani 

ant a la prolongation de l'expiration et par conséquent 
cle l"emission de la VOIX 

(6) Lunn, Charles, “Vox Populi: a Sequel to the Phil 
csophy of Voice” (1880), p. 29: “When we have the great 
est quantity of air imprisoned in the chest the whole 
surface is, as it were, ‘taut,’ the mucous lining being 
well pressed against like full set sails and the pressure 
18 equally diffused over the whole area the nervou 
system under this condition is stretched, and mental 
attention is awakened to the slightest changes, giving 
the owner sensibility and subtlety of rule But more; 
under this condition the relativity of power between 
im accent and a non-accented note 1s made by the mind 
holding back the automatic pressure; i. ¢., a suppression 
of mechanical force, while with a voice ill-set (ventricles 
uninflated) the accent is the thing made, and it is made b; 
added volitional force on the mechanical contraction. The 
first style gives smoothness, the second a jerky, unequal 
* * * P. 62: “T know of nothing in art 
training more ghastly than the condemnation of Signor 


execution.” 


Garcia’s method of voice-setting.” 
difference between the old school of voice produc 
tion and the prevalent modern one is this: The old school 
et the instrument and ruled the power by accelerating 


ainst it, while the modern 


retarding the pressure of wind ag 
school moves the instrument itself (moves the larynx? J 
S. B.). and so adulterates or purifies tone.” 

(7) Seiler, Mme. Emma, “The Voice in Singing” (sec 
ond edition , T881), p. 117: “The correct touch of the 
voice (tonsansatz). [It is all but impossible to give an idea 
of what is meant by tonsansatz without a practical illus 
tration. It is that striking of the note or the air corre 
sponding to the touch in piano-playing.] A correct touch 
of the voice consists in causing the air, brought into 
vibration by the vocal ligaments, to rebound from im 
mediately above the front upper teeth, when it must be 
concentrated as much as possible, rebounding thence to 
form in the mouth continuous vibrations, which are, at the 
same time, communicated to the external air.’ * * * 
P. 119: “Only by a correct movement of this kind 
(ansatz) [glottic attack? J. S. B.] are those forms of the 
vibrations obtained in which all the harmonic overtones 
belonging to a perfect tone sound together. The quicker, 
lighter and more distinct this movement of the tone is the 
more telling it is, and it may be heard quite strongly, even 
when it is sung piano with a full chorus and orchestra.” 

(8) Patton, A. A.. “The Art of Voice Production With 
Special Reference to the Methods of Correct jreathing” 
(1882), p. 67: “Dr. L. Browne says * * * ‘Forming 
the voice or placing the voice means nothing more than 
the practice of scales on a right method.’” [N. B.—I have 
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failed to locate this statement in Dr. Lennox Browne's 
writings.—J. S. B.] 

(9) Cirillo, Vincenzo, “The Neapolitan School: a Lec 
ture on the Art of Singing” (1882), p. 12: “This art 
of educating the human voice consists first in sustamine 
separately each note of the diatonic scale, keeping well 
within the vocal range of the pupil, starting the sound very 
gently and gradually giving the crescendo and diminu 
endo, being careful not to force or prolong the tone be 
yond the natural strength of the lungs. This, in Italian 
is called the ‘study of the messa di voce,’ the placing of the 
voice.” * * * P. 16: “This system (old Italian of 
Busti.—J. S. B.) will secure to the pupil a correct emis 


sion of the tone, which the Italians call ‘imposto di voce,’ 
assisting him to sing in tune and preventing his voice from 
cracking or breaking. The placing of the voice must al 
ways be accompanied in singing both forte and piano by 
a full supply of breath, which should be easily and flexibly 
taken and economically used.” 

(10) Dow, Sabrina H., "Artistic Singing” (1883), 
p. 104: “The pose of the voice, which is its proper 
emission, is dependent on the breath control, on the unre- 
gans and the favorable direction of 


the tone.” * * * P. 64: 


strained state of the o 


‘An exact stroke of the glottis 
without hardness facilitates to a surprising degree the ex 


ecution of rapid scales, trills, &c It is an important 
secret in the proper pose of the voice The mode of at- 


tack consists in a perfect closing of the glottis previous to 
the emission of the tone and a sudden vibration of the 
vocal bands by the breath.” 

(11) Meyer, Edwin J., “Truths of Importance to Vocal 
ists” (1883), p. 39: “Correct placing is directing th 
vibratory column of air from the larynx well forward 


All the rays (? J. S. B.) of 


against the roof of the mouth 
sound must be concentrated and focussed to one point 


as intensely, if poss ble. as the rays ot light are focussed 


1 


by a lens When a tone is concentrated and 
correctly placed the sensation is distinct and definite; 

* * he feels distinctly the play of the vibratory col 
umn of air against the hard palate—feels his mouth, as it 
were, filled with tone.” 


(12) Wheeler, J. Harry. “Vocal Physiology, Vocal Cul- 


ture and Singing” (1883), p. 44 


The air is first in 
haled and retained for a moment below the vocal cords, 


when the air, acting upon them abruptly, they suddenly 


open, producing a sound termed the stroke of the glottis.’ 
* ° P 45 The practice of the study of the stroke 
of the glottis should be carefully pursued by all persons 


intending to become singers, as it at once places the tones, 
thus preventing any possible change in the pitch or quality 
of the voice, and the muscles are thus educated to instantly 
obey the will, and the re juired tension of the cords is 
gained for the pitch of tone desired.” * * * P. 609 
“After the voice has been well placed in the clear timbre 
the study of the sombre timbre may with profit be com 
menced 

(13) Patton. A. A., “The Voice as an Instrument” 
(second ed., 1884), p. 32: “The tremulous voice * * * 
may be the result of physical weakness, as it is in old 
age \ffectation may seek and obtain it. Ignorant in 
structors often impart it. It is produced by a feeble clos 
ing of the vocal cords, because of the lack of breath con 
trol. It consists sometimes in a forced and mechanical 
tremor imparted to the throat by simulated emotion. This 
faulty method of vocalization is often accompanied by a 
slight stiffness of the tongue, which prevents free motion 
of the larynx. Such a voice seems to have no foundation 
since it gives evidence of being in a tottering condition 
It has never been established, or as they say in Paris 
such a voice is not ‘posée,’ and therefore is neither smooth 
nor steady.” 

(14) Roderick, Mme. Emma, “A Revolution in the 
\rt of Voice Education” (1890), p. 16 
sary to pose the voice according to the normal con 
ditions of phonation, and as it becomes posed it will 
show whether you are a contralto or a mezzo-soprano 
We will then follow the path indicated by nature. I warn 
you that as your voice becomes posed, and the gutteral 
sounds are corrected, you will lose some of your execu- 
tion. * * * When your voice is perfectly posed and 
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developed your natural execution will return and will be 
purer and more correct. (Belari).” 

(15) Lamperti, Francesco (Translation by J. C. Grif- 
fith), “A Treatise on the Art of Singing” (1890), p. 
14: (Not verbatum, J. S. B.) “The appoggio of the voice 
is the support which should be given to the voice to enable 
one to study without fatigue to the throat, * * * the 
support afforded to the voice by the museles of the chest, 
especially the diaphragm, acting upon the air contained in 
the lungs. * * * He who does not support his voice 
in the manner here indicated does not sing.” * * * 
P. 22: “By singing appoggiata is meant that all notes, 
from the lowest to the highest, are produced by a column 
of air over which the singer has perfect command, by hold- 
ing back the breath and not permitting more air than is 
absolutely necessary for the formation of the note to 
escape from the lungs. By practice he will be able to do 
this without any effort, and so avoid those effects caused 
by Straining, such as frowning, contraction of the tongue 
and a fixed expression of the eyes; for the voice will 
never be either well appoggiata nor capable of expression 
until the pupil is able to render his features calm and 
natural while singing.” 

(16) Chater, Thomas. ‘Scientific Voice, Artistic Sing 
ing and Effective Speaking” (1890), p. 17: “The peculiar 
characteristics of individual voices are caused by some 
specialty in form of one or other of the vocal cavities. 
These consist of the thorax or chest and the lungs, which 
partially fil! it, the trachea and its bifurcations; the larynx 
itself and its cavities, the pharynx, with the eustachian 
tubes; the nasal passages, in connection with which are a 
series of small cranial cavities, formed by the frontal, 
maxillary, mastoid and sphenoidal sinuses. * * * The 
thorax, and more particularly the lungs, with their 600,- 
000,000 of air cells, are, when filled with air, wonderfully 
adapted to imparting volume, grandeur and profundity to 
the voice, for the vibrations of the vocal cords excite the 
air imprisoned in them into covibrations. These vibra- 
tions react on those of the vocal cords, exciting them to 
ampler vibrations, and consequently there is a greater 
breadth of tone. Hence the great difference in the tones 
given forth by a large and a small chested man, or a 
woman. * * * Next above are the bronchi and 
trachea. These being hollow tubes, the walls of which are 
formed of cartilagenous and elastic substance, are, when 
filled with imprisoned air, highly adapted to giving vol- 
ume to the voice. 

“At the upper end of the trachea is the larynx, in which 
are several small cavities, two of which, from their posi- 
tion and shape, must of necessity exercise an all-important 
influence on the vibrations of the vocal cords. They are 
called the ventricular pouches. When separated for 
breathing purposes the vocal cords lie immediately under 
the mouth of these pouches, in the ventricles, the lips cf 
which are the ventricular bands, sometimes called the 
false cords. The anterior ends of these bands are attached 
to the inside of the thyroid cartilage on the same 
vertical lines and immediately above the attachments 
of the vocal cords. Therefore, when these are brought 
into contact for the production of voice the bands 
at these ends must meet also. Now, as the air, in 
passing between the vocal cords, or in other words 
through the closed glottis, would inevitably be com- 
pressed, it would on its exit, by virtue of its elasticity, 
spread laterally into the ventricles and be by the bands 
diverted into the pouches, where it would be imprisoned, 
condensed on the on-flowing air, and thrown into vibra- 
tion by the vocal cords, thus adding largely to the vol- 
ume and sonorousness of the voice; and this is not all, 
for the condensed and vibrating air would press the ven- 
tricular bands toward each other in the middle of the 
larynx and exercise a downward pressure on that in which 
the vocal cords vibrate, and thus produce a steadiness of 
vibration and a consequent roundness of tone, which per- 
haps only those engaged in the manufacture of reed in- 
struments of music, or those who, like myself (Chater), 
have employed themselves in experiments, with a view to 
improve their tone, can fully appreciate. * * * The 
cavities next above are the lower, middlde and upper 
pharynx, bounded by the three pairs of constrictor 
muscles, forming a tube of irregular dimensions and 
flattened between front and back walls. the nasal passages, 
with the cranial cavities and the mouth. 

“Of this series of super-laryngeal cavities the lower and 
middle pharynx and the mouth form the vocal tube, they 
being shut off from direct communication with those 
above them, when the mechanism is properly set for 
the production of natural voice, by the backward pro- 
jection of the soft palate and uvula against the posterior 
wall, or upper boundary, of the middle pharynx, as the 
student may see in his own throat by means of a looking 
glass. This vocal tube is lengthened, shortened, enlarged 
and constricted, or altered in shape and size, almost in- 
finitely, for the purpose of tuning it to the constantly 
varying vibrational numbers of the vocal cords by the 
action of the extrinsic laryngeal muscles. 

“The upper pharynx, eustachian tubes, nasal passages, 
and the communicating cranial cavities form  acces- 


sory cavities for the resonation of the overtones, or 
upper partials of the tones produced, upon which the 
beauty, power and special characteristics of the voice 
largely depend. * * * This latter series of cavities are 
tuned to the vibrational numbers of the vocal cords 
and tube by the action of the superior constrictor muscles 
and the soft palate. * * * The mouth is, however, the 
most important of the super-laryngeal cavities in the ex- 
tent and variety of its influence. The anterior portion of 
its roof, the hard palate, is in its shape, substance and sur- 
roundings the most perfect piece of mechanism it is pos- 
sible to conceive for the purposes of resonation and dis- 
tribution of the voice. * * * In front the dip of the front 
edge of the superior maxillary bones, the gums, the teeth 
and upper lip form a semilunar hanging wall, which 
prevents the vibrating air escaping in the line of its pro- 
jection, by which impediment it is powerfully condensed 
by the following on-flowing fluid stream from the larynx; 
expands, by virtue of its elasticity, on its escape from the 
mouth as finished tone, and assumes, in consequence, a 
grand and voluminous character, and, if the mouth is 
properly opened, that is, widely, with the edges of both 
upper and lower teeth exposed to view, it will also acquire 
brightness in its passage. * * * The bones forming the 
roof of the mouth form also the floor of the nasal cavities. 
These are in immediate connection with the cranial cavi- 
ties, the upper pharynx and eustachian tubes, and, when 
the vibrating air is properly placed in the mouth, the 
air in these cavities, and also their substances, are thrown 
into covibrations. These again excite vibrations of the 
skull, and this the spine on which it is fixed, and through 
it the whole body and the floor on which the singer or 
speaker stands, converting it into a sounding board of 
large dimensions, and influencing the voice in the same 
manner and degree as the vibrations of a tuning fork are 
influenced by the table on which it is placed for resonance, 
and thus the largest and farthest reaching power of tone i 
imparted to the voice. 

“It must, however, be borne in mind that this chain of 
effects is dependent on the vibrating air issuing from the 
glottis being placed properly in the mouth.” * * * 
P. 36: “By paying great attention to this initial vibration 
the inflation of the ventricular pouches is made certain, 
the vocal cords are set in motion with precision and firm 
ness, a clean, good vocal articulation is insured—a matter 
of the greatest importance—the vibrations of the atmos 
phere have sharp and well-defined outlines and the result 
ing tone is endowed with penetrative or far reaching 
power. 

“Volume of tone * * 
of the voice and beauty its soul. To gain this all important 


* 


may be said to be the body 


quality of beauty we must * * * place the vibrating 
air issuing from the glottis on or just behind the 
hanging wall in front of the mouth. If placed here 
the overtones, or upper partials, are sure of the utmost 
reinforcement, and therefore the greatest beauty of tone 
obtainable for the time being, and if the mouth is put into 
a pleasing form with a portion of both lower and upper 
teeth exposed to view, and the other rules faithfully ob 
served, the tone emitted will possess all those qualities 
which are universally recognized as artistic voice, 
but would be more correctly described as_ scientific 
voice.” * * * P. 39: “The best vowel for * * * 
(vocalizing) * * * is that possessing in the greatest 
abundance and combination all the best qualities of tone, 
that is, volume, beauty and brightness, the vowel ‘ah.’ 
The nearest approach to this in our language is the pre- 
dominant vowel sound in ‘father.’ It should, however, be 
produced with a more open mouth and throat, and a more 
forward ‘placing’ in the mouth than is generally used by 
us (English).” * * * P. 61: “This proper placing of 
the voice is nearly always the adult pupil’s greatest diffi 
culty, especially to the male. * * * Children invariably. 
because naturally, place their voices aright, unless there 
is disease or malformation of some one or more of the 
vocal organs.” * * * P. 63: “To obtain perfect equality 
of tone all the tones of the voice must be produced in 
precisely the same manner and placed in precisely the same 
position in the mouth.” 

(17) Meyer, Edwin J. “Vocal Reinforcement” (1891). 
age 245: “ ‘Placing the voice is a term that is much used. 
but little understood. Everyone, no doubt, knows when 
the voice is forward or when it is placed, and when it is 
not. * * * The voice is not placed or does not come 
forward, because there is interference or obstruction 
somewhere between the organs of sound and the mouth. 
Free the vocal channel,” &c. 

(18) Medini, Mme. F. Roena. “The What and How 
of Vocal Culture” (1893). Page 32: “No one can get the 
voice placed on the breath according to this method with- 
out, at the same time, having learned to economize 
breath.” * * * Page 71: “The infinite shades given 
to the voice after the drudgery of placing it (that is, get- 
ting under complete control all muscles and nerves that 
affect it) are feeling and passion, which give rise to the 
individual qualities of voice.” * * * Page 75: “Re- 
member that each note sung is the index of the one to fol- 
low; #. e., if well placed and the breath is kept steady in 


taking the next note, the second will retain the qualities cf 
the first; while, if the breath be all expended on the first, 
the second will be uncertain and without vibration.” 
* * * Page g2: “Being held in the vibratory chamber, 
the breath is economized, and we have a placed note, not 
only down on the breath (7. ¢., larynx held low.—J. S. B.), 
but well pointed toward and capable of vibration in the 
front of the mouth behind the upper teeth.’ 

(19) Rialp, F. C. M. de. “The Legitimate School of 
Singing” (1894). Page 57: “Following the rules of this 
school it will be seen that if we train twenty different 
voices—be they sopranos, mezzo sopranos, altos, tenors, 
baritones or basses—the placement, or impostatura, will 
be alike in all, though the quality of the voices may be 
different.” 

(20) Botume, John Franklin. “Vocal Technique” (1894) 
Page 2: “The Placing of the Voice—In artistic singing the 
tone may vibrate in the head, the bridge of the nose, the 
cheeks, the mouth, the throat and the chest. The proper 
placing of the tone on any given note consists in getting 
the right combination of these vibrations. In the lowest 
part of the human voice the tone may include all these 
vibrations As the voice goes up the scale the lowest 
vibration (the chest vibration) is first lost, all the rest 
being retained; then the throat vibration disappears; then 
the mouth vibration, and so on until all that is left on the 
extreme high notes is the head vibration.” 

(21) Curtis, Dr. H. Holbrook. “Voice Building and 
Tone Placing, Showing a New Method of Relieving In 
jured Vecal Cords by Tone Exercises” (1896). Chapter 
VII., page 137, is entitled “Tone Placing—The application 
of the correct focus of tone in removing pathological con 
ditions caused by the use of improper methods of voice 
production.” In this chapter no definition of “tone plac 
ing” is given, but the discussion shows that apparently Dr 
Curtis includes in his meaning of the term placing the 
“attack” or manner in which the tone is started on the 
vocal bands by the breath and its control from the larynx 
to the lips, and hence involves the effort of the epiglottis 
in changing (reflection of) the air wave direction or 
molding the air wave shape and its delivery in the 
pharynx so as to call into action the nasal chambers, &c 
i. ¢., “nasal resonance.” 


tjotume, John Franklin 


(22) Modern Singing 
Methods. Their Use and Abuse” (fourth edition, 1896) 
Page 50: “Sbriglia follows the old school in making the 
breath support the foundation of all vocal development, 


and agrees with Mancini in making the chest the important 
factor. In placing the voice he usually avoids the subject 
of registers, insisting that if the pupil will direct all tones 
toward the region embracing the forehead, the bridge of 
the nose, the cheeks, the roof of the mouth and the lips 
and will properly support the voice, the registers will take 
care of themselves.” * * * Page 51: “He makes the 
head voice, or falsetto, produced with the closed position 
of the back of the mouth already noted in the paragraph 
on Bennati, and properly supported, the roof of the voice 
$y this he does not mean the commonly used, lifeless 
falsetto, for the chest support makes the tone firm and 
ringing and capable of development into great power.” 
(23) Root, Frederick W. “The Polychrome Lessons 
in Voice Culture” (1897). Page 27: “This exercise ts a 
safe and effective way to make the pupil conscious of the 
process which correctly places or resonates the voice.” 
* * * Try “to make the tone hard and resonant against 
the bridge of the nose without hardening the chin muscle 
nor disturbing the other conditions. Imagine the region 
about the bridge of the nose to be a sounding board, and 
use this exercise to learn to push the tone, as it were, for- 
ward upon the sounding board by means of a muscular 
effort in the head behind the nose and without assistance 
from the breath or anything else.” * * * Page 64: 
“In the effort to place, focus, resonate, bring forward the 
voice especially upon the higher tones, pupils often make 
a wrong effort, which results in closing the back of the 
throat somewhat. * * * In such cases the singer 
must be told temporarily to seem to produce the tone 
against the back of the throat 
be done as flexibly as possible.” 


Sut this practice must 


(24) Courtney, Louise Gage. “Hints About My Sing 
ing Method” (18977). Page 1: “In a majority of cases a 
faulty production of voice, causing huskiness, tremolo, 
false intonation and many other faults, is caused by im 
proper use of the middle voice. I, therefore, with my 
pupils, endeavor to give, in this part of the voice, a pure, 
sweet tone, and gradually extend my work, both up and 
down, as I see that the middle voice is ‘placed.’ ” 

(25) Lamperti, Francesco, “The Art of Singing: Tech- 
nical Rules and Advice to Pupils and Artists” (translated 
from the Italian into English by Walter Jeckyll. Un 
dated). Page 13: “Fixing the voice * * * In taking 
in breath, which must be done very slowly, a sensation of 
coldness will be felt at the back of the throat: the moment 
this sensation ceases the sound is to be attacked with a 
slight back stroke of the glottis, almost as if one contin- 
ued to take breath. The Italian vowel a is to be sounded; 
or, in order to facilitate the fixing of the voice, the sylla 
ble la. The vowel a must be neither too close nor too 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
VOCAL OVERTONES. 


J. Stanford Brown. 


open. I shall have to speak of this further on, where | 
treat of timbre; meanwhile my advice is that the vowel a 
or syllable la should have that sound which belongs to it 
in the word l’anima. This vowel must be absolutely 
founded upon the breath and will become too open, or 
white, as it is generally called, if the breath escapes before 
the vowel in emitting the sound. The same is true of the 
other vowels The color of the voice, therefore, depends 
upon the method of inspiration and expiration, and it 1s 
for this reason that I so strongly urge the necessity of a 
proper method of breathing. It is the most important 
study, and is absolutely indispensable to success in sing- 
ing, and T wish [ could persuade all students that a 
proper method of breathing is the enly trustworthy foun 
dation whereon to build up the voice 

Here | warn the scholar to be careful, when attacking 
the sound, to sustain the breath by supposing that he ts 
still taking in more (after a full taken breath), so that the 
veice may lean upon the breath: or, to express it more 
clearly, be sustained by the column of air. The note will 
then sound pure, and there will be no slurring 

During the act of inspiration the shoulders must be 
drawn down insensibly,. and the diaphragm and muscles of 
the belly should feel as if spread cut. Breath must be 


1 


show y taker m order to le 
ng. the strength and duration of the sound depending 


owly expended during sing- 


upon the greater or less elasticitv of the lungs The 
pupil will know that the attack of the sound has been 
made upon a steady breatl vhen. on taking the breath 
and singing another note, he finds the color of the voice 


the same. and feels it (if I may be allowed the expression) 


flow into his n uth with a pleasant sensation 


Another pomt to be observed is that the sounds must ap 
pear to the singer to be retlected in the back part of the 
head: he must feel them there rising as the note rises, and 
Uline t | * It is from inattention to this 
point that sopranos experience a difficulty in passing from 
1D) on the fourth line to F in the fourth space There is 
Iwavs a break here rising from not knowing how to 
place tl s characterist note (the key of all the high ones 
high enoug! in tl head keeping the breath steady 
Carelessness with regard to this important point of transi 
tion is often productive of grievous mischief, either short 
ening the compass of the voice or diminishing its volume 
When a full breath has been taken there must 

be no delay t ittacking the note Delay s s ital a 
wer-hurrv and causes the vicious habit of slurring, so 
mmon nowadays (date? J. S. B.). It may be overcom 


by carefully observing the rules for good breathing which 
have laid dow: 
(26) Muckey, Dr. Floyd S.. Mustcar Courier, Vol 


XXXVI. No. 15. page 11 f April 12, 1898 “T had always 


upposed that what was meant by ‘voice placement’ was re 
andl 

(27) Belar Senor Emilio \r Open Letter to Singers 
ind Voice Teachers Concerning the Modern or Natural 


Vocal Methed” (1868), page 13: “‘To place the voice 


to use a profess nal ter means to place the larynx in 
condition to produce tl singing voice, and you cannot 
place the voice’ of your pupil artistically and solidly until 
vou have taught him to maintain the larynx in the interior 
part of the neck during singing and without muscular 
ffort 

(28) Critique, Musican Courter, Vol. XXXVI, No 
15, page it, April 13, 1898: “Reinforcement and resonance 


are the results of placement, but are not its ‘placement.’ 
. * Take one who sings nasal. If we say the voice 
1s placed n the nose everyon will understand what is 
meant; but a more scientific explanation would be that 
the organs are so disposed that when the voice ts produced 
t is sent through the nose. Now, in order to change the 
position of the organs, or to ‘place’ or disnose them in a 
different mannet This also applies to any other faulty 
emission. Therefore, as there is but one correct produc 
tion of voice, and consequently but one correct ‘place 
ment,’ it is necessary to place or adjust the organs so that 
this desired ‘placement’ may be secured; or, in other 
words, as Belari says, ‘in order to place the voice it is 
necessary to place (put, dispose, poise, adjust) the larynx 


in condition to produce the singing voice 


Mrs. Shepard, Bostouw. 

Saturday afternoon, at the Second Church, Copley 
square, an invitation recital was given by Mrs, Caroline 
lr. Shepard, soprano, assisted by R. C. Whitten, bass, 
and H. G. Tucker, organist. Mrs. Shepard sang “Jeru 
salem, Thou That Stonest the Prophets,” from Mendels 
sohn’s “St. Paul”; “Hear Ye, Israel,” from the same 
composer's “Elijah,” and with Mr. Whitten the air and 
duct “Help Me, O Man of God,” also from “Elijah.” 
Mr. Whitten sang from the same oratorio “Lord, God of 
\braham.” Mrs. Shepard has a voice of pleasing quality, 
excellent range, and she sings tunefully and with admir 
able ease and confidence, making a very favorable im- 
pression on her audience, which was distinctly musical 
Mr. Whitten has a superb bass voice and he rses it with 
taste and skill 


OR the session of 


can Laryngologi 


cal Association 
Dr. Carl Seiler, son of the 
late Mme. Emma _ Seiler, 


read a paper entitled “The 
Effect of the Nasal Cavity 
upon the Voice and Articu 
late Sp« ech.” This paper 
was republished in The 
V otce, Vol IV., No 4, April, 
1882, p. 56, from which we 


quote as follows: 


J. STANFORD BROWN. 


“The sound of the voice 
originates in the vibration of 
the vocal cords, whose edges are brought close together 
and are thrown into rapid vibratory motion by a current ot 
air from the lungs. These vocal cords act both in the 
capacity of a double reed and of strings, inasmuch as both 
cords vibrate together, and the current of air is thereby 
cut up into pulses, as is the case in the double reeds 
of the hautboy and the bassoon, and because they 
be stretched, made thinner and shorter, thereby 


changing the rapidity of the vibrations, as is done 
with the strings of a violin and kindred instruments 
They do not, however, divide into nodal points and ventral 
segments, and the tone produced by the cords alone and 
separate from a resonant cavity is devoid of overtones, 
like that of a turning fork not in connection with a reso 
nant cavity or sounding board. The surface of the vocal 
cords, furthermore, is so small that but little air is in 
immediate contact with them, and they therefore give 
rise to air waves of but small amplitude 

The air contained in the continuous cavity, which is 
anatomically divided into the laryngeal, pharyngeal and 
oral cavaties, is set in vibration by the motion of the cords, 
and this vibrating column of air divides into nodal points 
and ventral segments, thus adding overtones, and, in con 
sequence, character or quality to the fundamental sound 
By the formation of what is termed a stationary wave in 
this cavity, the air in it becomes a self-sounding body of 


large dimensions, and is able to cause sound waves in 


great amplitude in the outer air, thus increasing the loud- 
ness of the tone. This cavity may be tuned to any pitch 
the vocal cords can produce, by increasing its volume 


through the rise and fall of the larynx and tongue, and 


Iso by the increase and decrease in the size of the ex 
ternal opening. This tuning of the cavity is necessary 
for if its pitch is not in unison with that of the tone pro- 
duced by the vocal cords, the stationary wave cannot b 
formed, and the tone loses in volume. The same results 
from too great an amount of air, more than is necessary 
to set the vocal cords in vibration, being forced throug’) 
the larynx. This is true, however, only in pure vocalism: 
that is, singing without words, while in articulate speech 
the fullness and character of the tone are sacrificed for 
the character of the component parts of articulate speech 
Here we have no formation of a stationary wave in the 
oral cavity, and we need more breath than is necessary in 


r the formation of those noises which are recog 


as consonants. In articulation we have not only a 


tone started by the vocal cords and intensified by the 
resonant cavity, but we have a peculiar modification of the 
character of the vocal sound, which modification we find 
in endless variety "= 

‘The nasal cavity exerts a very great influence upon 
the sound of the voice. and especially so in articulation. 
Being separated from the oral cavity by but a thin parti 
tion, the air contained in it participates in the vibratory 
motion, and thus acting as a resonant cavity adds both 
volume and character to the sound. In order to exert 
its full influence, however, it should have free communi 
cation with the outer air through the anterior nares, and 
should te closed behind, except in already mentioned 
instances of the pronunciation of m and n, in which case 
the nasal cavity does not act as a resonant cavity, but 
simply as an outlet for the breath. * * * 

“If stenosis (stoppage—J. S. B.) of the anterior nares 
exists, although it * * is called speaking through the nos 
because then free communication between the air cor 
tained in the nasal cavity and the outer air is cut off 
Under such circumstances the vibrations of the air with n 
the cavity cannot come out, and therefore remain in- 
audible to another person, although they are carricd 
throvgh the bones of the skull to the ear of the speaker 
with great force, and the sound of the voice reaches the 
listener without being qualified and intensified by nasal 
resonance = 

In the foregoing attention should be directed to thx 
following claims: 

(1.) Two separate mechanisms exist in the voice 

(a.) For producing tones, i. ¢.. sound waves, differ 


ing only in pitch. 


i881 of the Ameri- 


(b.) For producing overtones, i. ¢., sub-waves wpon 
or sub-vibration of the aforesaid fundamental 
tones 

(2.) The vocal bands when vibrating do not sub-divid 
into nodes and ventral segments 

(3.) The resonating action of the nasal cavity may be 
produced 

(a.) Through direct action of sound wave, started 
in pharynx, passing up through the posterior 

nares, and 

(b.) When the posterior nares are closed by con 
duction” through the hard palate 

(4.) Nasal resonance adds 

(a.) “Loudness’—(Does this mean that it augments 
the height of the fundamental tone wave pro 
duced by the vocal bands?) and 

(b.) “Character”—( Does this mean that it adds ove 
tones in addition to increasing the amplitude 
of the fundamental tone? Can it do each 
thing separately, one without the other? If 
so, how do you control the action?) 

(5.) When a “nasal” note is produced 

(a.) The front outlet of the nose is closed 

(b.) The effect of nasal resonance when the front 
nose is closed is lost to a listener who 
not the singer, but 
(c.) Is heard by the singer by conductior 
through the skull 

Let us compare with the above the statements of Dr 
F. S. Muckey in Tue Musicart Courter, Vol, XXXVI. 
No. 21, May 25, 1808, p. 30: 

1. “Resonance has nothing to do with the pitch of tone 
as that is determined entirely by the vocal cords.” 

2. “Quality is determined entirely by the number and 
the relative intensities of the partial tones of the voice didn 
These partial tones are originated by the vibration of th 
vocal cords. To originate the fundamental tone the cord 
vibrate as a whole. To originate the overtones they 
brate in segments, which are always equal 


cords 


“The air waves, however, as they leave the vo 
are comparatively small, and, without the reinforcement 
afforded by the sympathetic vibration of the air in the 
resonance cavities, would make very little impression upon 
the organ of hearing. It is to the reinforcement or reso 
nance then that we must look for the determination of 
the quality of the tone 

Again in THe Musitcar Courter, Vol. XXXV., No. 13 
September 29, 1897, p. 16, Dr. Muckey writes: 

3. “We have already seen that the carrying power and 


intensity of the tone depend upon the 


waves; that the pitch depends upon 
occur in a definite length of time. It now remains to con 
sider the number of series of the air waves of the voice 
and what relation they bear to each other as regards pitch 
and intensity, for this determines entirely the quality of 
the veice In order to understand this clearly we must 
first know how these different series of air waves aré 
originated by the vocal cords, and second what effect the 
resonance cavities have upon them after they have been 
originated * * I[n articulating we in reality change the 
quality ef the tone; &. e., we make a change in the number 
and relative intensities of the partial tones. This is done 
by changing the size and shape of our resonance cavities 
so that we damp out some of the partial tones and strongly 
reintorce others.’ 

According to Dr. Muckey 

(1.) The vocal bands or mechanism which determine the 
pitch of a note, namely, the pitch of its fundamental ton 
also at the same time generate also a whole series of tones 
related to it in length, as the infinite series of numbers 
.£ & 

(2) The effectiveness of these secondary tones, produced 
he says by the segmentation of the vocal bands into nodes 
and loops, is determined by the shape and size given by 
muscular action to the resonance cavities, so that those 
not wanted are obliterated, while those desired for/any 
particular note are strengthened to the necessary amount 

It is of course useless to push the inquiry further until 
it is settled whether or no the vocal bands can be made 
to divide into loops and nodes after the manner of strings 
In this connection it is assumed that considered as strings 
the length of the local bands is to be measured from hack 


1 


to front of the larynx, 7. ¢., parall the glottis slit 


when the bands are in position for phonation. and als« 


that the aforesaid nodes and loops occur in the bands 
along the length, measured as just mentioned 

As Dr. Seiler’s essay appeared first, will Dr. Muckey 
have the kindness to answer the following questions 

1. Was Dr. Seiler’s paper or theory known to him when 
he experimented with Prof. Hallock in 1895 and 1806? 

2. Does he base his statement that the vocal bands do 
“vibrate in nodes and loops for the production « 
tones” upon his personal experience with the laryng 
scopic examination of professional singers? 

3. Has he ever verified this fact by autolaryngoscopi 
examination? 

4 Was the theory originated by him because of such 


laryngoscopic examination of himself or of others. or was 
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it simply a verification on his part of someone else's pre- 
vious affirmations? 

5. If he knows of any writer previous to himself who 
has claimed that the vocal bands sub-vibrate in nodes and 
loops to produce overtones, will he have the kindness to 
cite their hooks or articles, preferably by page? 

It seems of extreme importance that the facts should be 
decided, and hence the above questions from one earnestly 


seeking only the truth. 


MUSIC STUDY FOR THE PEOPLE. 


HE first step in any study of music should be a 
practical one. No one can even listen to music 
intelligently without an acquaintance with the 


material of which music is made—that is, a 
f the eight tones of the simple musical scale 


knowledge ( 
and their five intermediate tones. The gaining of this 
knowledge is the first step in the training of the ear ana 
the musical intelligence. It can be acquired by means of 
the tones of any well-tuned musical instrument; but the 
best of all instruments, because it is easiest to use and is 
possessed by all, is the human voice. Every man, woman 
and child should sing, and there is no person with nos 
mal specch and hearing who cannot learn to sing. 

By tar the most practical and effective means of awaken 
ing interest and imparting knowledge in music is the 
singing class. Singing lessons should be given to chil 
dren in every school, and evening singing classes for men 
and women should be established in every city, town and 
village in the United States. Such classes can be brought 
within the reach of even the poor by a small admission 
fee, such as 10 or 15 cents, or a charge of $1 or $2 for a 
course of lessons, and with a membership of fifty or one 
hundred pupils they will support themselves. 

In these classes two things should be taught simulta 
neously—voice culture and sight singing, and if both these 
be properly taught there is no danger of lack of interest. 
rhe very first thing to be considered is that music is like 
everything else in this world—you cannot make it without 
material, and the better the material the better the music 
will be Therefore, let the first attention be given to the 
making of the best possible material—the development of 
the voice. Every one has in his throat the possibility of a 
voice—some more, some less; each one can bring some- 
thing that can be developed into musical material 

The human voice is used for two purposes, singing and 
speaking. It is only one voice; the same set of tones ‘s 
used for both song and speech; but the world has made 
the very great mistake of failing to realize that, while the 
voice is one, its cultivation must be undertaken in view of 
both its functions—that of singing and that of speaking 
Where this is not done no satisfactory results can be 
counted upon. What is built up on one hand may be im 
mediately pulled down on the other. That our speaking 
‘oices are generally untrained needs only to be hinted 
The harsh American speaking voice, especially among 
women and children, is a byword among the nations 
Certainly the first step toward a ‘school of American 
music” should be a definite and concerted effort to render 
our speaking voices agreeable. This can be done. It has 
heen proved feasible with any set of people. even in the 
noisy classrooms of our crowded city schools The cause 
of the trouble is throat contraction: the remedy, relaxa- 
tion 

\ plan of popular music study should be caried out in 
four divisions, namely: 1, Singing classes: 2. piano study; 
3. study of theory and mvsical history and «esthetics; 4, 
a circulating library of musical literature 


SinGinGc CLAsses 
rhis involves both the training of the speaking and sing 
ing voice and instruction in sight singing 


BKCOKS RECOMMENDED, 
Children. 


“The Palmer-Curtis Series,” published by the John 
Church Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. This 
series includes: 


1. “Children’s Voices; How Harmed and How Helped, 
by Miss E. C. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 

2. “Rote Songs for Children,” by E. C. Curtis and Cary! 
Florio. Price, 50 cents 

“Manual for Teachers of Sight Singing,” by Dr. H. R 
Palmer. Price, $1 

4. “First Primary Reader.” Price, 50 cents. 

5. “Second Primary Reader.” Pri 

6. 


Price, 50 cents. 
“First Intermediate Reader.” Price, 75 cents. 

7. “Second Intermediate Reader.” Price, 75 cents. 

8. “Advanced Reader.” Price, 75 cents. 

g. A Set of Wall Charts cr Modulators 
$1.25 and $2.50. 


Price, 75 cents, 


This is the only school series recommended, because it 
is the only one based on the truth about children’s voices 


2—For Adults. 


1. “Class Method of Teaching the Rudiments of Music,” 
by Dr. H. R. Palmer. Price, $1. To be used with the 
“Class Methed.” 

2. “Palmer's Graded Studies.” 


Price, 60 cents. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Both the latter published by the John Church Company, 
Cincinnati, New York and Chicago. 

This “Class Method” prepares for the study of har- 
mony by special chord work for the training of the ear. 

These singing classes should be constantly progressive, 
and should develop into part singing and choral work. 


II. 
Piano SiUpyine, 

Care should be taken that a good touch be aimed at from 
the start—that no careless use of the hands be allowed. 
Just to learn to “play notes” is not enough. The best 
modern “methods” are: 

1. Mason's “Touch and Technique.” 

2. The Method of Wm. H. Sherwood, of Chicago. 

3. “The Synthetic Method,” by A. R. Parsons. 

4. “Foundation Exercises in Piano Playing.” by A. K. 
Virgil. In two books, each $2.50. Published by the 
Virgil Piano School, 29 West Fifteenth street, New 
York. 

Very excellent results are now attained by the use of the 
practice table and the practice clavier which are made by 
Mr. Virgil. Much time and labor are saved in the acquir 
ing of flexibility and goed touch by the use of this method 
Prentice, Ridley. “The Musician. A Guide for Piano 

forte Students.”” In six grades, each complete in itseli 

12mo. Each, 75 cents. 

This is not a “method” but a help for beginners in th 
understanding and analysis of piano pieces. Any of the 
volumes can be used in connection with any system of 
technic. 

For advanced piano students—in fact, for all who have 
passed the rudimentary stage—the “Derthick Club” is 
highly recommended. Wilbur M. Derthick, of Chicago, 
gives lessons by mail to groups of persons in various 
places who meet together to study the works of any given 
composer. They meet at stated times, play selected solos, 
duets, &c., and read analysis and criticisms sent by Mr 
Derthick. 

Hall, King. The Harmonium. Paper, 75 cents: boards, 

$1. A primer for students of the reed organ. 

Stainer, Sir John. Organ Primer. 4to, paper, 75 cents: 
boards, $1. A primer for students of the pipe organ 

IIT. 
THe Stupy or Musica History anp 
ESTHETICS, 

These studies can of course be pursue d best in classes or 
in private personal instruction; but where this is impossi 
ble instruction can be given by mail, or students can learn 
a great deal by solitary work and reading. The best books 
are: 

Jousse, J. “A Catechism of Music.” t2mo. Net, 25 cents 

Cummings, W. H. “The Rudiments of Music.” 65 cents 

Gow, G. C. “The Structure of Music.” An Elementary 
lext-Book of Notation and Harmony. 8vo. $1.25 

Stainer, Sir John. “A Primer of Harmony.” Paper, 75 
cents: boards, $1. Novello, Ewer & Co 

Florio, Caryl. “Practical Harmony.” $2 
Main Company. 

Goetschius, Dr. Percy. “The Theory and Practice of Tone 
Relations.” Third edition, 1896. $1 Published by 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass 

Crowest, F. J. “Musical Groundwork.” A First Manual 
of Musical Form and History. tzmo. $1 

Krehbiel, H. E. “How to Listen to Music.” 
suggestions to untaught lovers of the art 
12mo. Net, $1.25 

Pauer, E. “The Elements of the 
Svo. 65 cents 

Janister, H. C 
cents. 

Hunt, H. G. B. “A Concise History of Music.” With 
tables, examples, &c. I2mo. $1. 

Matthews, W. S. B. “A Popular History of Music, from 
the Earliest Times Until the Present.” t2mo. $1.50 

IV. 
ADDITIONAL Books FOR A REFERENCE AND CIRCULATING 
Libkary. 


Biglow & 


Hints and 
Illustrated 


Jeautiiul in Music 


“Musical Art and Study.” 16mo0. 75 


BOOKS OF RKEFEKENCE, 


Grove, Sir George. “Dictionary of Music and Musi 
cians.” Illustrations; 5 vols. Large 8vo. $25 
Palmer, Dr. H. R. “New Pronouncing Pocket Diction 
ary of Musical Terms.” Published by the author, 

Lock Box 2&41, New York Post Office. 25 cents. 


Upton, Geo. P. “The Standard Operas.” 12mo. $1.50 
Upton, Geo. P. “The Standard Cantatas.” 12mo. $1.50 
Upton, Geo. P. “The Standard Oratorios.” 12mo. $1.50. 


Upton, Geo. P. “The Standard Symphonies.” 12mo 
$1.50. 

Annesley, C. “The Standard Opera Glass." Containing 
the detailed plots of 119 operas, with remarks. 16mo. 
Net, $1.50. 

jremont, Anna. “The World of Music.” 
12mo. $3.75. 

Vol. 1, “The Great Composers.”’ 

Vol. 2, “The Great Singers.” 

Vol. 3, “The Great Virtuosi.” 


In three vols. 


IISTORY 


Ritter, Frederick L. “The History of Music.” $2.50. 
Hullah, John. “Course of Lectures on the Transition 
Period of Musical History.” 8vo. $3.50. 

Hullah, John. “Course of Lectures on the History of 
Modern Music.” &vo. $3. i 
Haweis, Rev. H. R. “Music and Morals.” 12mo. $2.50. 
Tytler, Sarah. ‘Musical Composers and Their Works.” 

$1.50. 
“The Great Musicians.” Fourteen separate biographies; 
edited by F. Hueffer. 12mo. Each, $1. 


Finck, H. T. ‘Wagner and His Works.” 
2 vols. 12mo. $4. 

Chorley, H. F. “The National Music of the World; East, 
South, North and West.” 12mo. $2.40. 

Shedlock, J. S. “The Pianoforte Sonata; Its Origin and 
Development.” 12mo. $2. 

Streatfield, R. A. “The Opera; Its Development.” 12mo 
Qo 


PZ. 


With portraits 


CRITICAL AND (ESTHETIC, 


Statham, H. H. “Form and Design in Music.” &vo. $1 

Matthews, W. S. B. “How to Understand Music.” 2 vols 
8vo. Each, $1.50. 

Hanslick, E. “The Beautiful in Music.” 


Gustav Cohen. t2mo. $2.50 


Translated by 


\pthorp, W. F. “Musicians and Music Lovers,” and other 


essays. 12mo, $1.50. 
Hullah, John. “Music in the House.” 12mo. 75 cents 
Finck, H. T. ‘“Paderewski and His Art.” Ilustrated; 
4to, paper. Net, 25 cents 


Weston, Jessie L. “The Legends of the Wagner Drama.” 
12mo. $2.25. 

Krehbiel, H. FE. “Studies in the Wagnerian Drama. 
12mo. $1.25. 


Hensel, Octavia. “A Guide Through the Rheingold 
Trilogy.” 12mo0. 50 cents 

Maciarren, G. A. “On the Structure of a Sonata.” 12mo 
50 cents 

Nohi, L. “Beethoven's Symphonies in Their Ideal Sig 
nificance Explained.” 12mo0. $1.50 


FECHNICAI 


Stone, W. H 
cents. 

Pauer, E. “Musical Forms.” &vo. $1 

Bridge, J. F. “Counterpoint.” &8vo. $1 

Maciarren, G. A. “Counterpoint.” gto. Net, $2.25 

Prout, E. “Fugue.” 8vo. $2 

Higgs, James. “Fugue.” &vo. $1 


“The Scientific Basis of Musi Sve. 65 


MUSICAL NOVEI 


Sheppard, FE. S. “Charles Auchester” (Mendelssohn) 


vols. 12mo.. $2 

Marskall, Emma. “The Master of the Musicians” (Han 
del). 12mo0. $1.50 

Fothergill, Jessie. “The First Violin” t2mo. $1 25 


The publishing house of Charl 


Fifth avenue, New York, has a fine library of musi 
literature, including the publications of other houses, and 
any of the above suggested books can be upplied by thi 


firm at a discount to clubs or teachers 


The choice of books lor a “course in reading should 
vary according to circumstances \ person who neither 
sings nor plays on any instrument can study musical not: 
tion in Jousse’s “Catechism”: but the best possible begit 
ning is always made in the singing class. A beginner o1 
the piano is advised to use Prentice’s “Musician.” A 
adult students should very early read Krehbic How to 
Listen to Music.” following tl by Crowest’ Musical 
Groundwork,” Hunt's “Concise History.” Pauer’s “Ele 
ments of the Beautiful in Music,” and at least a part o 


Stainer’s “Primer of Harmony, 


Carl to Visit Guilmant. 


Wilham C. Carl has receiveed several invitations fror 
Lis triend and master, M. Alexandre Guilmant, to visit | 
at Mendon, France, this summer. and will sail in July, to 
be absent until the middl September Mr. Carl 
bookings for next season are already making a fine show 


ing, and indicate unusual activity for this busy artist 


Cedar Rapids College of Music. 

William C. Carl has received several invitations {1 
College of Music took place on the evening of June 13 
Those who appeared were from the classes of Wim J 
Hall (voice), Mrs. K. K. Hall (piano), Jacob Schmidt 
(violin) and Miss Alice Mary Skinner (elocution). Mr 


Hall is director of the school 


Ages of Composers. 


The following table of the ages attained by fifty-three 
of the best known composers has been compiled . Auber 
attained the age of &, Bach 65, Beethoven 57, Borlioz 66 
Boieldieu 60, Brahms 64, Biilow 64, Cherubini &2, ( hopin 
40, Clementi, 80, Cornelius 50, Cramer &7, Donizetti 51 
Dorn 8&8, Field 52, Franz 77, Gluck 73, Gounod 76, Hale vy 
63, Handel 74, Hauptmann 74, Haydn 74, Heller 74, Hiller 
74. Hummell 49. Kreutzer 69. Fr. Lachner 86, Orlande 
di Lasso 74, Liszt 75, Lortzing 48, Lowe 73, Marschnet 
66, Mehul 54, Mendelssohn 38, Meyerbeer 73. Moscheles 
76, Mozart 35, Paganini 58, Palestrina 80, Raff 60. Rameau 
81, Rossini 76, Rubinstein 66, Scarlatti 74, Schubert 31 
Schumann 46, Schutz 87, Smetana 60, Spohr 75, Spontini 
77. Tartini 78, Taubert 80, Wagner 70, Weber 40 

That is, eighty years were reached by Auber, Cherubini. 
Clementi, Cramer, Dorn, Lachner, Palestrina, Rameau. 
Schutz and Taubert. Seventy to eighty years old wer 
Franz, Gluck, Gounod, Handel, Hauptmann, Haydn 
Heller, Hiller, Orlando di | ' 
beer, Moscheles, Rossini, Scarlatti, Spohr, Spontini, Tar 


asso, Liszt, Lowe, Meyer 


tini and Wagner. The youngest to die were Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert and Weber 

Of living composers virtuosi and directors there are 
d’ Albert 34 years old, Delibes 62, Joachim 67, Lassen 68. 
Leoncavallo 38, Mascagni 34, Reinecke 74, Saint-Saéns 
63, Bernhard Scholz 63, Verdi 85, Wiillerer 66. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Che American College of ADusicians. 


HOW IT BEGAN——-WHAT IT HAS DONE-——ITS NEW ERA. 


OLLOWING is an 
letter written by E. M 


extract Irom 


A., which 
annual 


July 7, 


read at their 
Albany, N. 


was the 


was 
meeting at 


This 


connection with our association 


lor organists, as 


inferred from the title, but rathe 
ce rporate 


musicians interested in 


a 


might be 


elevating 


sowman 
to F. B. Rice, president M. T. N 
fifth 


very 


first suggestion of the American 
organization and is now” pub 
lished, we believe, for the first 
time: 

While in London I made a 
hasty investigation of what is 
known as the College of Organ 
ists, and it occurred to me that 
from this institution we migh 


draw an idea worth considering in 


Ihe College of Organists is not a 


body of organists and 


the standard of organ playing, with suitable officers 
and More especially a board ot examine.rs, elected 
rom the whole body, whose duty it is to examine appli 
ants for the degrees or certificates which the Government 
as empowered the tor There are two de 
vrees or certificates, [ believe 17 Associate of the Col 
ege ot Orgamists’ and “Fellow of the College of Organ 
ts, which are conferred according to the quality of the 


passed by the candidate. You will see, 


lation 


where or with whom he 


Colles 


y 
x 


at an organist may study 


pleases and then apply for the indorsement of the c 


The Government having given the 


andidate can at 


(organists 


iuthority, the successful once 


recognized standing, the goal toward 


prope 
attain to a 


which we are al) 


struggling in one way or other 
Che idea which impressed itseli upon me was this: To 
nstitute, in connection with our association, under proper 


authority, a board of examiners, empowered to pass upor 
the merits of applicants for association honors and t 
conter suitable degrees or certificates For example, a 
satisiactory examination in a prescribed class of work 


‘ 
should entitic 


the ipp! int to the lowest degre« conterred 
\nother and higher class of work, successiully wrought 
out, should command the higher degree Unsuccessiul 


andidates for the highest honors might secure the lower 


degree and have an opportunity with further progress and 


experience to secure at 
I} 


degree | 


examination the higher 


another 


ie hoard of examiners should be composed of 


the most eminent talent in the country and embrace teach 


ers ot the various branches, vocal and instrumental, so 


that a candidate might apply for a degree as teacher of the 
voice, theory, or any desired instrument, and be assigned 


ior examination to a thoroughly competent committee 
very candidate in all branches should be required to pass 
Phere 


might be appointed State committees for preliminary ex 


examination in a certain grade of theoreucal work 


uninations, but the final examination and conferring oi 


degrees should be reserved for the annual session of the 
National Association.” 
No action 


Jumbered 


was taken at the 


\lbany 


awakened in 


and th 
by its 


Bowman, who, having been elected to the 


mecting 


idea until it) was 
originator, Mr 
presidency of the association at its Chicago meeting, in 
1882, was Now in position to give it a prominent place on 
the program for the meeting in Providence 

1883, at the 


Music 


Providence, 


On July 4, opening of the seventh annual 


National 
after a graceful 


meeting of the Teachers’ \ssociation, in 


the city of introduction by 
President Robinson, of Brown University, Mr. Bowman 
delivered an address from the presidential chair on “The 


shall 


and, secondly, 


relation of the musician to the public—what he do 
to command a higher rank among men? 
the relations of the professional to the amateur teacher.” 
Mr. Bowman summed up his reply to the first question 
by making a strong plea for the cultivation of a higher 
respect for musical art, the development of high moral 
liberal 
foundational education, concentration of effort on a special 


character in its teachers, the acquirement of a 


1 


FIRST SUGGESTION. 


branch, the preservation of the teacher's executive skill to 


the longest limit of age, and the amassment of a sufficient 


property to mase iim independent of the caprices and 


charities Gi mankind. The second ciause in the topic dis 


cussed by t resident BUuwman is the one to which we more 
particularly wish to reier in this article, namely, the rela 


Here 


took 


tion of the proiessional to the amateur teacher 


first discussion of the which 


at 


begins the movement 


shape in Cleveland in the organization ot the 


American College of Musicians It was an interesting 
moment 

The n 
Normal 


ing the business portion of the 


hall of the 
hillside 
Island 


Over in the corner at our leit as we faced the platiorm sat 


cting was being held in the 
School, 


a plain edifice on the overlook 
Rhode metropolis 


the eminent and venerable scholar, Rev. Dr. Robinson 
Near him that excellent musician and prince of 
\lbert A 


lately passed on to join the silent majority—but 


good fel 


lows, Stanley, afterward first secretary of the 


in another place, his successor, Robert Bonner, 


then, as 


always, ready to crack a joke or a knotty problem in 


counterpoint; Calvin B. Cady, then, as now, looking for 


the * basal” reason of things; garrulous C. B. Sykes, one 
of the wittiest and most energetic of the early workers 
in the M. T. N. A.; big-hearted, noble Whitney, of Bos- 
ton; Sherwood, also at that time of Beantown, then in 


the early career, but chock full of 


arned Dr 


Chicago, 


bloom of his pianistic 


technicon and legato touch; the Dunton, of 
Boston, and Dr. P. H 


tenor 


whose silver 


Cronin, of 
afterward 
hands of fiendish murderers; Penfield, of 
Whiting, then of Cincinnati; Jules 
Stewart, of Cleveland: Dunham, Thayer 
Capen, of Boston, and the editor-in-chief of Tut 


There 


of local people, but the 


voiced Was soon forever stifled by the 


New York, 


Jordan, of Providence; 


and 


Petersilea and 


Musicat 


COURIER were lesser luminaries and a sprinkling 


though distinguished 


iudience, 


was small, while the weather was hot enough to have 


made a Rhode Island clambake possible on any doorstep 


or in the middle of the street 


sut in spite of the aspiring mercury and the perspiring 


speaker the top excited lively 


interest 


Mr. Bowman ie discussion of his theme 


proceedin rtot 


said in part: “One of the great reforms which | hope to 


influence of the M. T. N. A. is 


] topics, 


see effected through the 


to be discussed as one of the specia namely: 


Ought the teacher of music to be certificated?” This ques 


tion finds me unhesitatingly on the affirmative side, and 


tor two cogent 
I. To protect the public from incompetent teachers 


II. To protect those teachers who have made adequate 


preparation for the practice of their profession 


The pub 
lic certainly has a right to demand a correspondent ex 


change of values—so much competent teaching for so 


much current money 
‘Laws are 


fraud 


framed to protect the public from losses by 
It is legally necessary that a merchant shall rep 
\ crys al 


creating cause tor 


resent his goods at their approximate value 


cannot be sold as a diamond without 


action The law says to the banker, the underwriter 
the corporation asking the money 


lic: You 


security to 


confidence of the pub 


shall, in one form or other, deposit collateral 


guard against loss to vour depositors and 


policy-holders It says to the Government official you 
shall give bonds of security against loss through your in 
competency or dishonesty. It says to the 
You shall 


assure the public that you can interpret and apply the law 


appli ant tor 


admission to the bar pass an examination to 


and will not therefore impose upon your clients or intrude 


time of the court. It to the 
You shall 


tion conducted by accredited physicians to pre 


ignorance upon the says 


eraduating medical student: pass an examina 
that you 
understand the use of drugs and that human life will be 


reasonably safe in your hands. Custom, if not law, says 
to the would-be public school teacher: You shall pass an 
examination in the subjects which you are to teach and in 
the methods to be employed. Councils. synods, confer 
ences, consistories and committees pass upon the religious 
tenets and doctrines of those who are to preach and thus 
guard against what each sect has come to regard as hetero 
dox teaching 


“Why then should there not be some means of drawing 


the line between competent and incompetent, orthodox 


and unorthodox, teachers of music? There is no common 


subject about which the public is less capable of judging 


ior itseli than in the selection of its teachers of music. 


lhe usual reasons for employing a certain teacher are 
He studied 


and-such 


with So-and-So, or ‘He studied in such 
He's 


‘He 


“he’s just lovely! 


been to Europe, or 
Mrs 


Good 


a Co nservatory, or 


He was a pupil of Liszt,” of teaches fupid’s 


schools 


children and she Says 


of music, or good teachers, even Liszts themselves, do 


not always turn out good pupils, but the public grasps 


at the straw of possibility that one who has enjoyed such 
instruction is likely to be better prepared to teach than 
others who have not been so favored. How much better 
t would be to provide a means of issuing an otneial, im 
partial certificate setting forth the tact that such and such 


a candidate tor public teacher of musi 


patronage as a 


had passed an examination in certain specified subjects 


and, over the signatures of the examining board, was 


judge d to be quall ied to teach those subjects? 


Such a certificate, wherever recognized, would give its 


older an immediate standing in any community in which 


he might wish to locate, and thus minimize the ditheculty 


and oftentin rious risk of trying to secure a foothold 


held Under the 


es st 


la new present conditions new pupils 


ire secured mostly by the recommendations oi old 
or of influential friends. It is a slow method o 


National College of 


ones 
accretion 
new 


by ie leachers thre 


teacher’ would more readily find his way to patronage 
and respect Such an indorsement would prove as veri 
table a boon to the public as to the teacher it would 
draw the line between the ompetent professional and 


the incompetent amateur teacher, between those who tol 
low music worthy and seriously and those who are 
simply dabbli nit for a little pin-money or until they 
can do better in something else The offering of certifi 


ites of attainment under the unimpeachably impartial 


ce nditi« ns conte mplated would it seems to me he a power 


ul attractions to our students and young musicians to pu 
orth greater effort toward thoroughness in their prepara 
tion for protession: reer and thus gradually elevate 
ind dignify the standards of our profession 

On the other hand, none of us have any doubt but 
that the public would gladly ail itself of some standard 
by which to judge of the fitness of some contemplated 
teacher. [t will be a measure of grave difficulty, no doubt, 
ind would probably require n y years ol persistent eftort 
to make it thorough and effective, but that some method 
will be devised sooner or later of authenticating the prior 
laims to public patronage of competent teachers as 
against the incompetent ny, perhaps all of us, are well 
satished. Is not such a movement of paramount impor 
tance to the w being « the whol profession? Phe 
course which presents itself as most feasible to me is the 
incorporation National College of Teachers. This col 
lege, suitably ofticered, should have a vocal and instru 
mental board of examiners in every State in the Union 


Chis board 
cach departmer 


should consist of at least three examiners for 


t contemplated in the composition of the 


college, and their duties would be to examine all applicants 


for teachers’ certificates Che examination should be con 


ducted on the plan adopted by the London College of 
Organists, namely, partly written and partly demonstra 
tive Che candidate should remain strictly incognito to 
the board, so that the examination would be entirely im 


partial, and the degree, if won at all, basis o 


won on the 
merit.” 


At 2 o'clock of the same day an open and very lengthy 


discussion was had, and in the course of his remarks and 
explanation of the system of examination practiced by th: 
London College of Organists the said 


Phe 


the purpeses of its foundation, according to the 


president 
College of Organists was established in 1864, and 
memo 
randum of the 


association, were: 


I. To provide a central organization in 
protession ol organist 
rtificates 


profession 


II. To provide a system of examinations and ce 
jor the better definition and 
and to secure competent organists for the 


church 


protection ot the 
service of the 
intercourse 


IIT. To provide opportunities for among 
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members of the profession and the discussion of profes 
sional topics 

IV. To encourage the composition and study of sacred 
music 

V. To do all other such lawful things as are incidental 


to the attainment of the above objects. 
Mr. Bowman concluded his account of the method of 
carrying on the examinations in the following words: 
But first of all let us have a National College of Teach- 


ers for the work of encouraging and insisting on a better 


ROBERT BONNER. 


preparation on the part of would-be teachers. Let it be 
established on a liberal basis of examination at first, not 
too strict, but with the intention of elevating the standard 
year by year, until it will be tolerably respectable to be a 
music teacher. 

At the close of the discussion a preliminary committee, 
consisting of Messrs. Bowman, Stanley, Bonner, Holt and 
Secretary Heath, was requested to consider and report at 
the business meeting on the feasibility of establishing the 
This committee 
and 


Teachers. 
following preamble and resolutions, 


suggested National College of 
brought in the 
they were unanimously adopted: 


Whereas, On the one hand, the pernicious and debasing 
influence of the incompetent, ill-prepared teacher of music 
has become a burden to the long suffering public and a 
stumbling block to the best efforts of the profession, and 

Whereas, It seems eminently proper and equitable that 
some means should be devised of substantiating the prior 
claims of the competent, well-prepared teacher to public 
and professional recognition, it is hereby 

Resolved, That in order first to protect the public from 
incompetent teachers, and secondly, to protect the people 
who have made an adequate preparation, it is the sense oi 
the M. T. N. A., in convention assembted, that it is desir- 
able to provide a system of examination for those desiring 
to practice the profession of teaching— —an examination 
which shall fairly and impartially draw the line between 
the incompetent and competent; and be it therefore 
further 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed by this associa 
tion with power to add to their number such other sub- 
stantial musicians as they may see fit, with instructions to 
inquire into and adopt a plan of procedure looking to the 
establishment of a National College of Teachers, who shall 
annually select from their number a board of examiners. 
whose duty shall be to examine all candidates for teachers’ 
certificates; and be it further 

Kesolved, That this committee shall be empowered, if 
alter due deliberation they deem it advisable, to resolve 
Sere into the charter members of such National 
College of Teachers, and elect a board of examiners for 
the next annual meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, and provide 
a suitable formula ef examination, to the end that the 
work contemplated in this movement may be as speedily 
inaugurated as is consistent with mature deliberation and 
preparation 

The committee of founders thus appointed consisted 
E. M. Bowman, W. H. Sherwood, S. B. Whitney, Carlyle 
Petersilea and N. Coe Stewart. 

During the year which followed, 
about 140 of the leading 
in this country to co-operate in the new move- 


this committee invited 


and secured the aéceptances of 
musicians 
ment. Jt was a hopeful beginning. Jt was decided to 
conduct examinations for teachers of the piano, the organ, 
violin, voice and of music in the public schools 
of founders made an honest effort to se 
co-operation of the 
these different branches and in different musical centres 
throughout the United States, and in looking over the 
list of charter or constitutional members it must be ad- 
mitted that the efforts of the committee were, in the main, 


in making up such a 


theory, 
The committec 
musicians in 


cure the representative 


remarkably successful. Of course, 
roster the names of some musicians who, by virtue of their 
ability and prominence, would have given strength to the 
were inadvertently and, for the college, un- 
This omission gave rise at the time 
and 
musicians to-day 


movement, 
fortunately omitted 
to a little criticism, but the 
there are probably very few 


college has outlived it, 
American 
aims and, so far as 


of the 


who do not heartily approve of the 


they have been successfully carried into operation, 


work of the college. 


A meeting for organization was held at Cleveland, Ohio, 
July 1, 1884, with E. M. Bowman, chairman, and Wilson 
G. Smith, secretary. 

The original committee of founders, together with the 
musicians whom they had invited to co-operate with them, 
were constituted the charter members of the college, in 
accordance with the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the committee here present on July 1, 
1884, be constituted charter members of the association, 
the name of which shall be hereafter decided upon, and 
that each music teacher who has accepted the invitation of 
the committee appointed by the M. T. N. A. at its last 
session be also constituted charter members of the said 
association. 


After considerable discussion the name given to the 
association was The American College of Musicians. 

A committee on organization and by-laws was appointed 
by the chair, and consisted of Calixa Lavallée, S. G. Pratt, 
S. E. Jacobsohn, S. B. Whitney and Mrs. Sara Hershey 
Eddy. 

This committee reported a temporary constitution and 
under which a permanent organization was 
effected. In accordance with the terms of this instrument 
the members proceeded first to the election of the board of 
examiners. The result of this election gave the college 
the following almost ideal board of examiners: 


Piano—William H. 
Wm. Mason. 

Organ—Clarence Eddy, S. B. 
ren. 

Theory—W. W. 
3owman. 

Voice—Luisa Cappiani, J. 
Rk. Adams. 

Violin—Henry Schradieck, S. E. 
Leopold Damrosch. 

Public School Music- 
Julius Eichberg. 


by-laws, 


Sherwood, Dr. Louis Maas and Dr. 


Whitney and S. P. War- 


Gilchrist, F. Grant Gleason and E. 


Harry Wheeler and Charles 


Jacobsohn and Dr 


Arthur Mees, John W. Tufts and 
The board of examiners then proceeded to the election 

President, 
Eddy; sec 


and treas 


of officers of the college, and there were chosen: 
E. M. Bowman; first vice-president, 
ond vice-president, S. B. Whitney; 
urer, Albert A. Stanley. 
It was a great meeting. 
since there have been so many notable 
movement. The ideas involved 


Clarence 
secretary 


It is doubtful if ever before or 
American musicians 
together. It was a new 
appealed strongly to the deepest thinkers in the profession, 
notably of THe Musica 
had received during the 


and the backing, 
COURIER 


preceding season served to draw to Cleveland men and 


newspaper 
which the movement 
women who would not have gone across the screet to attend 
an ordinary convocation. The backbone of the American 
profession was there, and there to do substantial, unselfish 
there some—a few—who, in spite 
of previous protestations, to block the 
of progress or to get control of them for their own selfish 
Happily their ends were quickly discerned and a 


work. Of course were 


were there wheels 
ends. 
quietus administered, thanks to the good sense of the ma- 
jority and the tact of the chairman. 

During the following year the newly elected board of 


‘xaminers spent much time and effort in attempting to 
draw up a formula of examination for each of the three 
g:ades—Associateship. Fellowish and  Mastership— 


which were adopted on recommendation of a special com 
mittee, appointed at Cleveland to consider this matter, con 
sisting of B. J. Lang, Amy Fay. E. M. Bowman, Louis 
Maas and F. Ziegfeld... Much diflicuity was experienced 
owing to the novelty of the work and the impossibility of 
and so nothing was decided 
1885, entire 
studio, in Steinway 
President 


getting the board together, 
upon until the last week in June, 
met in Dr. William 
paper by 


when the 
board Mason's 
Hall, and listened to a 
lining the scope of the work before them, and suggesting, 
as a basis for beginning, that the board adjourn to the 
small hall and witness a hypothetical piano examination, 
plans for which had been completed, in order to give a 
system suggested. The hall 
10 feet high, on 


30wman out 


practical illustration of the 
was divided by heavy hangings 
which there was a piano and on the other a 
long table, at which the board took their seats and were 
provided with programs and music of the items on which 
examined and blank columns in 


abcut 


one side of 


the candidate was to be 
which to mark the ratings. 
method of rating and other preliminaries, 
structed the secretary to request the presence of the hypo- 
thetical 
screen—a well-known artist, 


The president explained the 
and finally in 


candidate at the piano—on the other side of the 
who had kindly consented to 
serve as such, but whose identity is even to-day known to 
but two persons other than himself. 

The secretary as the go-between, the 
solved bythe candidate, the examiners marked their ratings 


acted tests were 
and the experiment was shown to be perfectly feasible and 
that the candidate’s identity would be concealed, 
his embarrassment removed and the discourage- 


practical; 
much of 
ment resulting from a possible failure entirely obliterated; 
that the examiners would be able to judge without the 
least prejudices, and thus the candidate would receive an 
examination as nearly fair and impartial as would be pos- 
sible to human beings. During this experimental examina- 
tion there was quite a fusilade of comments and dialogue 


reached the 
and either flattered or amused 
followed 


between the examiners, which unintentionally 
ears of the artist-candidate, 
him. In the bona-fide examinations which have 
since then the examiners are accustomed to depute one of 
the three to conduct the affair and to hold their discussion 
after the candidate has retired. The method of examination 
very simple and free from embarrassing con 
usually por 


is, after all, 


ditions. The room is divided by the curtain, 
ti¢res hung on a wire, the examiners sit at a table with the 
demonstrative music, for example of a piano test, before 
them. The secretary, 
and the candidate take their places at the piano, 


drawn by lot, of the 


or intermediary appointed ior the 
purpose, 
the secretary announces the 
the examiners note it on their rating pads and 
perhaps: 
hand the 


ascending and har 


number, 
candidate, 
one of them begins the 
Will the kindly play 
scale of F 
monic form descending, in quarter 


examination by saying, 


candidate with the right 


sharp minor, melodic form 
notes with metronome 
at 60, cantabile and mezzo forte?” 


The tempo will then be given by the examiner of by the 
candidate will play called 
listen for quality and quantity 


secretary, and the the scale as 
for, while the examiners will 
tempo 


They will mark 


of touch, steadiness in without metronome—and 


correctness in the their ratings on 


and 


scale 
the pad on the basis of a percentage of 100 as perfect, 


some other speed in scale 


Then to other 


proceed to the test ol point 


playing, for example varieties of touch, 


other fundamental piano forms, reading at 


phrase to other keys, 


execution of 


sight, transposition of a short give 
program of pieces. Fach item in the list 


of the 


and lastly, the 


of tests is marked separately and the average whole 


taken. 
nation as it is, the candidate has a p 


Besides this playing test, or demonstrative exami 
iano paper to write, a 
iting to the pedagogics of the instru 


called on to ex 


series of questions reli 
ment—the things that a teacher would he 
plain orally to a pupil—and including the fingering, phras 


interpreting Ol a en piece of musi¢ 


ing, pedaling and 


in which all such signs are omitted The candidate's writ 


ten answer to each of these items is carefully examined and 


rated by the examiners, and the grand average of this 


paper work and of the demonstrative tests must reach 75 


per cent. in order to pass 

The n 
be at least 66 2-3 per 
(100 per cent.) would 


and playing) must 


otherwise a very good paper 


nimum of each portion (paper 
cent... 


average up a very poor player (50 


per cent to 75 per cent 

addition to these two portions the candidate has still 
an examination in harmony, counterpoint, musical forn 
terminology, acoustics and music history, six papers of 


seven in all, besides the playing \bout three hours is al 
lowed for the solution of each paper It will be readily 
understood that to ~ an examination of this scope thor 


oughness, and under absolutely impartial conditions, must 
mean that the el ra has talent skill, courage and 
physical strength. It is small wonder that the applications 
for examination have never been so numerous since betore 


the first one, that held in Boston, and yet up to the present 


time eighty-five have passed, and so far as the authorities 
are informed, every one of them is doing fine work. How 
many candidates have failed is not a matter for publica 
tion, but a good many have been up a second time either 
to try it all over or to complete partial failures. These par 


tial failures, because of the lesson taught them, have usu 
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made them 
Who shall say that failure 
was not a good thing for 


“Martin Chuzzlewit,” 


ally, like Mark Tapley in 
“come out strong” in the end. 
at first, with ultimate triumph, 
them and for al! with whom they have had to do since? 

of the graduates of the A. C. M., 


first list, Fred A. 


Let us refer to some 
at Boston, ’86. Of the 
schools) has become one of the most successful superin 
tendents of music in the schools in the country. He has 
revolutionized the school, home and church singing in his 


Lyman (public 


city, Syracuse, and received numerous calls to other and 
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by the 
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and 
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scale 
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ing at 
keys, 
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whole 
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must 


and 


resent 
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them 
ilure 
g for 
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erin 
» has 
n his 


and 


larger centres. Thomas Tapper has become known 
throughout the country as one ol the best teachers ot 
theory and one of the most helpful writers and speakers 
on music and music teaching. He is one of the best ex- 
aminers that the A. C. M. has ever had, and has also fitted 
many of the best candidates. Edwin B. Story is doing a 
splendid work as piano and theory teacher at Smith Col- 
lege and The Elms, and is a scholarly musician, every inch 
of him. He has served as examiner to the A. C. M. 
Those who have been “through the mill” themselves make 
good material for examiners. Robert A. Nightingale is 
a highly successful organist and Miss Clara Koons an 
esteemed teacher of the piano. The others on the first 
list are all occupying positions of useiulness. 

Oi the Indianapolis class (87) F. J. Benedict has a re 
sponsible position as organist and choir conductor and as 
teacher of the piano in St. Louis. Miss Avis H. Blewett 
has made a great success of the department of music in 
St. Louis Seminary, one of the finest schools in the West 
Fred S. Law, Richard M. Welton, Sarah ( Very and 
\nna L. Melindy have cach won fine positions in their re 
spective fields 

J. A. Buttertield, at the time of his death, was one oi 
the most highly re spected teachers ot public school musi 
in its best form in Chicago. Of the others in that class 
the writer cannot speak from personal knowledge. Ot 
the Chicago class (88) John W. Conant, Will C. Mactar 
lane, John B. Campbell and Alice L. Doty are known by 
the writer to be highly successiul. 

Ihe Chicago class was a good one. Fiiteen oi them 
passed the exacting examination. Beginning with ‘8g the 


been held in New York, and this 


examinations have al 

ity has been considered the habitat of the college The 
trustees of the University of the City of New York kindly 
yranted the use of their bu x ior several years, but ot 
ite it has been found more convenient to use the studios 
nd small hall at Steinw i) Hiall. Grace and other churches 
ave permitted the use ol their organs lor the organ ex 
aminations [his year the New York Institute for the 
Blind, admirably eqguipped for the purpose, is placed at the 
disposal of the trustee 


es John H. Pratt, San Fran 


elphia, “89; Harriette B 


Oi the New York class 
isco; Frederic Maxson, Philae 
judd, New York; E. V. McIntyre, St. Louis, ‘90; Henry 
[schudi, New York; Fanny L. Story, ‘91; Anna L 


Vieths, St. Louis; Mrs. Orra P. John, Greencastle, Ind, 
gz; Laura A. Bliss, Jessie L. Macdonald, Maude L. San- 
ders, May J Wiethan, 94, Jcnny M Wickes, ‘95, are 
known to the writer to have achieved success. It is fair 


to assume that irom the records made by all the accepted 


indidates all or at least the majority of them are making 
name and a place ior themselves in the musical world 
The sum of benetits accruing to these eighty-five suc 
essiul candidates, and indeed even to the unnumbered 
rejected candidates and to the public upon whom their in- 
uence shall fall, is not to be lightly regarded. The writer 
ould go so far as to say that if the work of the American 
College of Musicians had ceased with the issuance ot its 
prospectus, the definition of standards set forth in that 


pamphlet would alone have justified the efforts that it 
cost the authors. Up to that time there had been no 


such definition, and the vaguest ideas prevailed in the 


minds of fairly well informed musical people as to what 
the standard of attainment should be for one about to 
enter musical life as a teacher 


rhis question was officially answered in the A. C. M 
prospectus, and it is surely fair to claim that the appear- 
ance of that document marked an era in the development 
of musicianship in America and that its influence has 
permeated the musical life oi the people, especially that 
of the music student, more and more as the years have 
rolled by 

The A. C. M. has experienced the three stages through 
which every advance movement seems obliged to pass, 
namely, (1) ridicule, (2) antagonism, (3) acquiescence 
or adoption. The movement had in it fundamentally cor 
rect principles and, having them, no amount of ridicule 
or of antagonism—in truth there was but little of either 
could crush out its lite The right will prevail finally 
however long it may take And so the A. C. M. has 
survived its first two periods and is now in the enjoy- 
ment of its third. All the while these transitions in out 
side sentiment have been going on the college has been 
growing in its ideals and making itself ready for larger 
things 

E. M. Bowman was elected the first A. C. M. president, 
and served as its chief counsellor from 1883 until 1893. 


He had the nerve to face the difficulties of organization 
and reorganization and the exigencies of the first two 
periods. As soon as the third period showed signs of 
coming Mr. Bowman insisted on declining a re-election, 
and warmly favored the nomination and election of Albert 
Ross Parsons 

In accepting his election Mr. Parsons made a thought- 
ful and appreciative address concerning the work of his 
predecessor, and closed by making a motion that Mr 
3owman be made president emeritus, which was unani- 
mously adopted. The new president at once began to 


seek a stronger incorporation of the college. Through 
the influence at Washington of Col. Asa Bird Gardner, 
now corporation counsel of Greater New York, some 
steps were taken toward securing a national charter This 
promised success and would doubtless have turned out 
such with a little more effort. 

However, in 1895, an important development occurred 
most favorably affecting the standing of the college and 
the methods of its work. The original incorporation was 
under a general law which gave no specific recognition 
to the college as an educational institution, and under 
which no connection was established between the college 
and any educational system, local or otherwise 

In 1895, however, the regents of the University ot the 
State of New York, by authority of law, granted to the 
college a further charter, under which it became a mem 
ber of the University, with all the privileges and powers 
which this relationship coniers 

The credentials which the college is now empowered 
to grant on the basis of its examinations are as follows: 

Pass card for any single subject, certificates for groups 
of subjects, diplomas and degrees of Mus. Bac and Mus 
Doc. for attainments in both technic and theory, and 
Master of Music for artistic virtuosity 

Examinations are also given to candidates for associ- 
ateship and fellowship, the requirements tor which in both 
technic and theory are substantially the same as hereto 
iore 

It is the purpose of the college to conduct examinations 
at such times and places as will accommodate students 
in all parts of the country, and always under such strin 
gent safeguards as will secure their absolute integrity 

A new and significant feature of the college is the 
Sureau of Registration for Teachers, as will be seen trom 
the following quotations from the latest prospectus: 


Selieving that the aims of the American College ol 
Musicians and the interests of higher education in must 
can be largely promoted by the adoption of some plan by 
which the merits and qualifications of teachers can bc 
recognized, this college has established this department 
upon the following general plan, subject to such modifica 
tions from time to time as may be deemed proper: 

I. Any person who shall furnish satisfactory evidence oi 
eood moral character and proper qualifications shall, on 
payment oi the required fees, be re gistered in the Teachers’ 
Registry of the American College ot Musicians 

II. The seal of the college shall be affixed to every 
certificate of registration, and shall be signed by the presi 
dent and secretary, and shall set forth the branches 1 
which the candidate has given satisfactory evidence ot 
qualification. Registration shall be made and certificates 
thereof shall be issued as follows: 

(a) For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on 
less than five years’ experience in teaching music, regis- 
tration in junior grade, viz., tutor. 

(b) For forty-eight counts of the syllabus of music, 
registration as teacher in the junior grade, viz., tutor 

(c) For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on 
five years’ experience in teaching music, registration in 
middle grade, viz., instructor. 

(d) For forty-eight counts of the syllabus of music and 
satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on less than 
five years’ experience in teaching music, registration in 
middle grade, viz., instructor. 

(e) For ninety-six counts of the syllabus, registration 
in the middle grade, viz., instructor. 

(f) For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on 
ten years’ experience in teaching music, registration in 
senior grade, viz., adjunct professor 

(g) For forty-eight counts of the syllabus of music and 
satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on five years’ 
experience in teaching music, registration in senior grade, 
viz., adjunct professor. 

(h) For ninety-six counts of the syllabus of music and 
satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on less than 
five years’ experience in teaching music, registration in 
senior grade, viz., adjunct professor. 

(i) For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on 
fifteen years’ experience, for at least five years of which the 
applicant shall have had the supervision or direction of a 
school or department of music, or of regular classes of 
music in technic or theory, registration in the professional 
grade, viz., professor. 

(7) For satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on 
fifteen years’ experience in teaching, and the authorship or 
translation of meritorious text-books or other educational 
musical works, or for other worthy contributions to the 
cause of education in music, registration in the profes 
sional grade, viz., professor 

(k) For ninety-six counts of the syllabus of music and 
satisfactory evidence of qualification, based on five years 
experience in teaching music, registration in professional 
grade, viz., professor. 


\s an incentive to those who have passed the examina- 
tions for associateship and fellowship, a plan has been 
arranged by which credit will be given for this work 
toward the degree of Mus. Bac. This feature well de 
serves the serious consideration of the associates and fel 
lows of the college. 

The problems presented by the new relations of the col 
lege as a university institution were not only difficult, but 
because of thir novelty no precedents were available in 
their solution. The plans formulated by the trustees of 
the college have, however, proved to be eminently satis 
factory, being so wide in scope and so flexible in adapta 
tion as to meet the requirements of students of music in 
all parts of the country. 

To briefly sum up the new era in the American College 


of Musicians it means that the Board of Regents of the 
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University of the State of New York has adopted the 
American College of Musicians as the musical part of the 
university system and thus puts behind the college the 
morale and support of a venerable and eminent institution 
It means that it is now possible for the merest beginner 
to connect himself to the American College of Musicians, 
aud by passing examinations each six months or yeat 
such beginner can keep in touch with the college and all 
that that means in the way of modern methods, right 
methods, &c., and thus be sure to pass the final examina 
tion when he shall have reached the time for it. It has 
been a serious deiect in the influence of the American Col 
lege of Musicians that it could do nothing compared to 
what it should in bringing up the younger ones in the right 
way. It could pass upon the finishing student and in many 
cases only to reject the work that had been done. From 
this time forward the American College of Musicians can 
be a guide as well as a judge. It is now to be a stimulator 
to better training of the mind and the storing of informa 
tion, for the Regents’ examinations in various studies must 
be passed along with the musical syliabus. The college 
is now prepared to give credit to teachers who would like 
to connect themselves with it and yet do not feel in form 
to meet the tests of a player’s examination. In these and 
in other ways the American College of Musicians has made 
preparations for a great stride forward. It bids fair in a 
few years to fulfil the dreams of its first founder 

Let these closing lines bear willing witness to and elo- 
quent appreciation of the faithful labors for so many years 
of genial, efficient Robert Bonner, secretary and treasurer 
of the American College of Musicians 

His successor, William B. Wait, superintendent of the 
New York Institute for the Blind, is a man of fine mind 
and sterling qualities. It gives THe Musica Courier 


pleasure to present portraits of the two men 


AUGUST GEIGER. 
COLUMBIA, C 

Papntyeaes. the fair capital of the Palmetto State, 

was for many years regarded as one of the musical 
centres of the South. This reputation, which was lost for 
a time, is about to be regained mainly through the labors 
of August Geiger, a broadly cultivated musician, a highly 
successful teacher and an indefatigable worker. The re- 
sults he has already achieved have given a wonderiul 
impetus to music in the South, where there are not too 
many workers in Euterpe’s vineyard 

The subject of this sketch is just now in the zenith of 
his powers. He was born in Eplingen, Wurtemberg 
\fter receiving a thorough education in the schools there 
he matriculated in the Royal Seminary, determined to take 
the full course, including music. Here he remained for 
five years, pursuing his studies with an assiduity that 
placed him at the head of his classes. He was graduated 
with high honors, standing second in the entire institu- 
tion in music. He left the seminary a thoroughly equipped 
musician, having mastered the theory of music and 
gained considerable skill as a pianist and organist. 

Mr. Geiger came to the United States and settled in 
Illinois. He was placed in charge of the music depart 
ment of the Greer College in Hooperston, and did some 
excellent work. He was called to take a similar position 
in the Alabama Normal College at Livingston, Ala. A 
year later he was elected director of the department otf 
music in the Presbyterian College for Women in Colum 
bia, S. C., which position he still retains. This college is 
one of the largest and most flourishing educational institu 
tions in the South. Mr. Geiger’s work here has been emi 
nently satisfactory, as is evidenced by the increase in the 
profits of this department year by year and the wonderful 
growth of music in Columbia. His course of study is modern 
and practical, and has received the warmest praise of such 
critics as W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago, who declared 
that it is equal to that of the best conservatories in this 
country. Realizing the necessity of a thorough prepara- 
tion and training Mr. Geiger has developed a plan where 
by the pupils are given a complete course in pedagogics, 
embracing everything pertaining to a teacher's life Mr. 
Geiger is the only director in the South who advertises 
as a special object the preparation of teachers for active 
work by affording them a regular course. Each candi 
date for graduation is required to pass a rigid examination 
in this branch of study besides standing an examination 
in the regular course in piano. Besides teaching piano 
students Mr. Geiger lectures on harmony, the history o 
music and musical analysis. These lectures have been 
productive of much good 

Mr. Geiger is deeply interested in and closely associated 
with the development of the youth, especially its musical 
development. He arranged the Southern May festivals, 


which have thus far proved highly successful and whic! 


promise to play an important part in the future develop 
ment of music in this section of the country. He is always 
ready and willing to promote the cause of music. It re 
quires no prophet to foresee that his earnest and intelli 


gent labors will bear rich fruit 
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THE MUSICAL 


Music at the Trans-Mississippi 


AND 


International Exposition, 


OMAHA, 


S the musical department of the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Exposition has attracted, and will 
continue to attract, much attention, it may 


be interesting to know what was happening 
the first days when the idea of having the great orchestra 
of Theodore Thomas was first conceived. 

The Trans-Mississippi Exposition has been governed 
by an executive committee composed of seven prominent 
men, each man being a success distinctly in his own busi- 
ness. 

The president of the Exposition is the only one who 
has not some special department to take care of, as have 
all the others, ways and means, transportation, conces- 
sions, publicity, buildings and grounds and exhibits. 

Zachary T. Lindsey is chairman and manager of the 
ways and means committee, and under him, and in con 
nection with ways and means, is the bureau of music. 

When, just a year ago, the matter was discussed, it was 
found that music was in two sections—iree music coming 
under the head of one department, and music for which 
an admission fee was paid belonged to another. Here 
ways and means and concessions locked horns and it was 
amicably decided that all music should be in charge of 
Zachary T. Then Mr. Lindsey’s mail began to 
increase, and from every corner of the globe came appli 


Lindsey. 


cations, indorsements, solicitations, entreaties and pray- 
ers, in which deponent set forth that he alone could carry 
the musical department to a successful end. 

It was a hard task for Mr. Lindsey to select a man for 
the position of general musical director. Homer Moore, 
the well-known baritone, worked day and night for it. 
He had the indorsement ci the leading musicians in 
Omaha, but they changed their opinions later when they 
saw that Mr. Moore was defeating himseli by a want of 
that simple commodity called tact. 

L. A. Torrens, now of Chicago, was a prominent can- 
didate. 
natures to a paper requesting his appointment, and show- 


His pupils rolled up a perfect mountain of sig- 


ing conclusively that he was the man for the place. I 
understand that the Governor of the State signed his 
petition Sut the chairman of the ways and means com- 
mittee was watching and thinking, and the time had not 
yet come 

Then Hans Albert, a violinist of wide reputation, would 
have taken care of the musical work for a consideration 
But Mr 
business dealings as in his art, and so influence in his favor 


Albert has not shown as much ability in his 


was useless 

\fter the first fermentation things settled down to 
quietness and rest, until suddenly one day the cork pop 
ped, and the name of Mr. Rommel was put before the 
public. Then came Homer Moore in the name of art, 
patriotism, Omahaism and several other isms, and calling 
to his side all the musicians, the question asked, “Who is 
Mr. Rommel?” 
mony, “We will not have this man to rule over us.””. The 


And the chorus sang with perfect har- 


name was withdrawn. 

Then came a period of silence and apparent inactivity, 
which was followed by another nomination. It was 
Thomas J. Pennell. This nomination was hailed with 
shouts of wild derision. Mr. Pennell is quite a favorite 
socially, but until the last year or two he has not been 


in the profession. He is now studying in Europe. Mr 


Pennell’s nomination died of itself and was never con 
firmed 

Then Thomas J. Kelly suggested that he would make a 
most desirable man for the position on account of his 
very strong choral following. Mr. Lindsey then went into 
retirement, and came out firmly and finally with the name 
of Willard Kimball. 

Mr. Kimball is a strong man: he is the only official 
musician, as it were, in Nebraska, being connected with 
the State University. He is a thoroughly trained mu 
sician, having fine executive ability and much tact. A 


WILLARD KIIBALL, 


Head of the Musical Department. 


graduate of the Oberlin Conservatory, afterward a pupil of 
Dr. Oscar Paul and Richter, of Leipsic, Mr. Kimball! has 
had twenty years of experience with artists and the musical 
public generally, and is at present director of the school 


of music of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln, ot 


MacLean is chancellor, and has 


which Dr George E 
built up in a comparatively short time one of the strongest 
schools of music in the West 

Mr. Kelly was added to the department of music of 
the Exposition as choral conductor. 

As a result of all this preparation there has been in 
augurated a season of music in the city of Omaha, the 
Trans- Mississippi City, to which all eyes are now directed 

a season which it will be hard to equal and which ha 
not been excelled anywhere. For those who have been 
anxious to hear good band music. music of a high order 
played by a band of instrumentalists which is perhaps un 
equaled in America, and with a conductor who makes 
himself popular wherever he goes, there has been the 
daily treat of listening to the celebrated Marine Band of 


THE ART BUILDING AT THE EXPOSITION. 


COURIER. 


Washington. This band came to the Exposition by special 
permission of the President, and the stay was prolonged 
by him. Mr, Santelmann, the conductor, has endeared 
himself to the people who have had ior the first time the 
opportunity of hearing his band. 

Then for the music lovers who are hungering and 
thirsting for those things that pertain to higher art there 
has been a perfect feast in the presence of the Theodore 
Thomas Chicago Orchestra under the judicious and skill- 
ful direction of Arthur Mees. Mr. Mees is a musician of 
the highest stamp; he is thorough in his work, intellec 
tual in his conceptions and masterly in his style. Mr. 
Mees has given to the people ot this country an earnest 
desire to get nearer to the man on account of the admira- 
tion of the conductor. It is surely not too much to say 
that Mr. Mees is a great exponent of Wagner—one of the 
great ones of earth 

Many soloists have been heard, some to good advan 
tage, others not. Conspicuous among the artists of the 
season so far are Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Charles W 
Clark, baritone. These gentlemen have proved themselves 
worthy of the advance notices concerning them Miss 
Anna Metcalf sang with fair success, and Mrs. Sophia 
Markee made a brilliant hit in solo work, but was not 
sufficiently posted as to oratorio and cantata to sing the 
“Daughter of Jairus.”. Mr. Kuss was unaccustomed to 
the work assigned him, and consequently was somewhat 
inadequate Mr Cowper delighted the people by his 
artistic work. He keeps a lot in reserve, and does not 
give all that he has to his audience—a most commendable 
trait. Mr. Clark sang without rehearsal the part of the 
baritone, Lord Edward, in Max Bruch's “Fair Ellen,” 
and made an instantaneous hit 

Director Willard Kimball had much trouble in bringing 
the Department of Music around to its present efficiency 
but with indomitable energy, perseverance and persistence 


he has accomplished much 


The detail work of a bureau of music, which is providing 
ittraction for several months, is somewhat appalling 
anyone can see by stepping into the leit hand cornet 
the Service Building, in which are located the general 
offices of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition, where Mr 
Kimball will be found hard at work, together with his 
assistant Thomas J. Kelly, who is looking after the chorus 
and choral works of the department 

Mr. Kelly has a fine chorus, not so large in number, 
but thoroughly equipped as to musical ab nuance and 
style It is the wonder of all those who have heard 


that it can, at will, produce su in immense volume 


tone The voices have all been caretully selected without 
regard to social standing: musical merit alone has bee 
considered, and the result is that a work can be put 


with verv few rehearsals 


Director Kimball has already made a great impression 
in Nebraska by his connection with the music department 
of the University of Nebraska, and he 1s adding new 
laurels to his wreath datly 

Among the sloists engaged is Mr Thomas J. Kelly 
who sang on Woman's Club Day. She made a protound 
impression by her magnificent voce and theughtiul con 
ception ot the work, and was voctierously recalled Mas 
ter Horace Simms also sang and captured the audience 
with his sweet soprano voice 

The pianists who have appeared thus far are Mrs. Had 
den-Alexander and Robert W. Stevens Mirs. Alexander 
made an instantly favorable impression Mr. Stevens 


played to a large audience under most provoking condi 
trons havit ru been taken suddenly ill before his concert 
There is some talk of this artist coming West and being 


included in the faculty of a school of music not tar trom 
Omaha 

Emil Bare. violinist; Bruno Steindel, ‘cellist: Mr. Schu 
ecker, harpist. and Mr. Quinsel, flutist, also Mr. Gebhart 
trombonist, all members of the orches.ra, have been heard 
with much satisfaction in solo work on their respective 


imstruments at varicus concerts 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS. 


UROPE has two great sources of revenue derived from American love 

for music; the one source consists of the money paid by the people of this 
country to visiting and nomadic musical artists, companies and groups; the 
other source consists of the money paid to foreign schools, teachers and trainers 
by American pupils. Both sources of revenue are tremendously productive 


for Europe, whereas they synchronously devitalize American musical life. 


REVENUE TO FOREIGN MUSICAL PEOPLE. 


(ANNUAL AVERAGE.) 


To visiting players and singers not in opera companies, . ‘ , , $500,000 
To light opera and operetta stars and combinations, . ; ; . 500,000 
To grand opera artists, choruses. companies and hangers-on, 1,500,000 

$2,500,000 
To teachers and institutions in Europe by American pupils, . ; 1,000,000 
To cost of living in Europe paid by pupils, parents and guardians, ; ; 2,000,000 


To traveling expenses through annual visits of parents and families, or temporary 
return visits of pupils, ; ‘ . 1,000,000 
To costs of débuts in Europe, nine-tenths of which constitute practical failures, 500.000 


$7,000,000 


This does not include the sale of foreign sheet music to this country. No 
American sheet music is sold in Europe. 

Six million of this $7,000,000 constitutes an annual loss, but this loss could 
he patiently suffered the system did not effectually effectively demoralize 
all efforts at a higher and nobler musical ambition at home. 

The foreign artists return to) Europe with coffers filled with American 
gold, and stimulate their successors to pursue the same rapacious system here, 
and as a result we are overrun with foreign) musicians of all kinds and 
degrees, whose aim is not a residence here, but to make money as fast as_pos- 
sible and leave the country as quickly as they can afford to. They have no 
permanent interests at all with the nation or its future. 

Nine-tenths of the American pupils who study in Europe are never heard 
of after their graduation or début. They have no opportunities in this country 
except as teachers with small fees. 


This whole system must, therefore, be revolutionized if we are to be musi- 


cally saved. 
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JoHN PHILIP Sousa. 
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Che 


}UITE seldom does it fall to the 


lot of any musician, no matter 
how gifted, to impress his in- 
dividuality upon his time and 
to command success and popu- 
larity during his iifetime 
through the sheer force of his 
genius. The rewards for which 
all men strive when bestowed 
upon the composer, are usually 
so belated as to be merely the 
inheritance of his” poscericy, 
and for such to win recogni 
tion in the zenith of his powers 
argues abilities uncommon in 
their originality and torce 

The man who can rouse the 
entire nation to patriotic ardor 
Ly the stirring rhythm of his 
music or set the feet of every 
votary of Terpsichore twinkling in unison to his meas- 
ures; whose music inspires the courage of our soldiery in 
this time of war, and whose delicate melodies delight the 
ears of thousands of lovers of light opera; whose fame 
knows no geographical limits and whose name is a house 
hold word wherever music is played, must possess to a 
remarkable degree commanding qualities of mind and that 
purely personal force we call magnetism for want of a 
better term. Such a man assuredly is John Philip Sousa 
for in the entire broad domain of music where is there 
to be found such another dominating personality? The 
preducts cf our own soil and to the manner born, Sousa 
oices, as no other native composer has ever done, the 
trength, buoyancy and dash of the American spirit 

In martial music Sousa has founded a school peculi- 
arly and entirely his own, giving to the world a form of 
omposition that has attained an unprecedented vogue 
Phe era of Sousa began with the tamous “Washington 
Post” march six years ago and has continued unintet 
ruptedly and with ever increasing popularity through the 
long and glorious series of its martial successors. It is a 
craze that has grown with what it has fed upon; it has 
waxed lusty and strong, and the Sousa music has become 
in all pervading factor in our life with a far reaching in 
fluence that should not be underestimated. Sousa is omni 
present 

He has his place im this history making epoch, a place 
is unique as his musical genius is original and daring 
In the military camp, in the crowded streets of the city 
when the troops march to the front, in the ballroom, in 
the concert hall, at the seaside and in the mountains, go 
where you may, you hear Sousa, always Sousa. The 
urchin in the street blithely whistles the haunting melody 
ot a Sousa march and the sweet girl graduate evokes ap 
plause when she plays the same strains at her school 
commencement. It is Sousa in the band, Sousa in the 
orchestra, Sousa in the phonograph, Sousa in the hand 
organ, Sousa in the music box, Sousa everywhere. The 
American composer is the man, not of the hour or of the 
day, but of the time! Such a fame, prestige and popular 
ity as John Philip Sousa has achieved through his own 
ettorts could not be of an ephemeral 1a ure, because it ts 
founded upon the broadest lines of intellect, originality 
ind unconquerable forces 

What he creates bears the individual hali mat 
yvenius; it possesses elements of strength, fertility of in 


ention and a melodic charm that have been the inspiration 
of his thousands of fruitless imitators. Sousa has learned 
the secret of stirring the public heart, not by artifice and 
net by shaliow pretense, bu. by a simple and direct appeal 
io the purest and best sentiments that music can evoke. H: 


never degrades his art to reach the unthinking, but al 
ways strives for -he highest ideais, believing that the sim 
plest forms of musical expression possess the same re 
sponsiveness to artistic treatment as the symphony even 

As a conductor Sousa is of the people and for the peo- 
ple. A man of wide musical knowledge, discriminating 
judgment and catholic taste he is superbly equipped by 
nature and education for the field he has chosen. With 
the famous organization under his direction Sousa is a 
welcome visitor in every town and city on this continent 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Gulf to the 
mountain ranges of British Columbia he is the one familiar 
and well beloved figure in the musical world. The influ 
ence of his concert work among the masses is incalcula- 
able, and the Sousa Band is ever the pioneer in the cause 
of good music. 

Besides the grand transcontinental tour of his band, be 
ginning early in September and extending through the 
entire fall, winter and spring. Mr. Sousa will figure con- 
spicuously in the amusement world with his comic operas 


of Sousa. 


ic] Capitan” will be presented in the smaller communities 
that have not yet enjoyed the privilege of hearing the 
work; “The Bride Elect” will continue its triumphal 
career in the large cities, and “The March King’s” latest 
opera “The Charlatan,” will be presented by DeWoli 
Hopper at the Knickerbocker Theatre early in September 


BIRDICE BLYE. 


M ISS BIRLDICE BLYE, the famous young piano vir 
tuosa, enjoys the proud distinction of having been 
a pupil of Rubinstein, and is, with one exception, the only 
American who has ever studied with that great maestro 


\t five years of age Miss Blye gave evidence of great 


usical talent on her appearance in public at a concert, 


BIRDICE BLYE. 


and the prophecies for her brilliant future then made by 
the press and critics have been fully realized. When ten 
years old she concertized extensively in London and the 
principal European cities, and is perhaps the only Amer 
ican who ever played at so early an age in orchestral con 
certs and before the critical musicians of Europe. She 
then aroused a furore of enthusiasm that won her marked 
attention, not only trom leading musicians, but from 
he mest disunguished in the social world. Several of her 
npeararnces were made before members of the royal fam 
lies of England and Germany, and among her enthusi- 


Teck, for 
whom she played at White Lodge, Richmond: Mme. 


astic admirers were numbered the Duchess o 


Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, Empress Eugenie, Baroness 
Burdett Coutts, Princess Bismarck, Madame (President) 
Grevy, Countess Wedel and other distinguished person- 
ages, social and artistic, before whom she played in every 
city visited. She was the bearer of a letter from General 
Sherman to the poet James Russell Lowell, United States 
\mbassador, London, which ran: “I send by this the 
sweetest poem in the English language, entitled Birdie 
lye.” Miss Blye has also been the guest of two admin 
istrations at the White House, and her home is a treasure 
house of gifts and souvenirs from distinguished people 

Xiter a series of triumphs in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Dresden and other musical centres of the Old World, Miss 
slye entered the Academy in London for serious study; 
won two medals for the piano and four certificates for 
harmony and counterpoint. Another concert tour fol 
lowed, and before she was yet in her teens she had won 
the reputation of being one of the most talented and prom 
ising young artists of the age. Miss Blye studied for a 
time with Rafael Joseffy in New York, and also with 
Edmund Neupert, who dedicated to her one of the best 
of his compositions, the only pupil he ever distinguished 
in this manner. After a series of concerts, during which 
she played with Anton Seidl’s orchestra, Mr. Seidl and 
Wm. Steinway were so impressed with her that they 
urged her strongly to go to Germany for several years 
She then entered the Royal Hochschule in Berlin for a 
thorough course. 

In Germany Miss Blye was fortunate in meeting Dr 
Hans von Bulow, the great interpreter of Beethoven, who 
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at once became greatly interested in her. With Von 
Bulow she made a comprehensive study of the Beethoven 
piano literature Following those several years of study 
in London, Paris and Berlin, during which she made 


oecasional concert tours, Miss Blye completed her studtes 
with the greatest of all masters, the incomparable Rubin- 
stein. He was enthusiastic in appreciation of her many 
musical qualities. She soon became one of his favorite 
pupils, and was introduced by him to leading musicians 
of Germany as “the coming great American pianist.” 

Miss Blye’s playing is marked by a grace and poetry 
ot interpretation, a be auty of tone, a charm of expression 
and a periection of finish that belong only to first-class 
artists Her repertory is extensive and embraces all 
scheols 

Miss Blye is fortunate in possessing for her constant 
companion her mother, who is a woman of both musical 


and literary ability, and who has been present at every les- 


son and concert of her daughter's. The sympathetic at 
tachment existing between them is a delightful thing t 
view, and the interest taken by Mrs. Blve in her gifted 
daughter's pursuits is an inspiration as much as an ar 
istic exchange Miss Blye speaks several languages flu 
ently, and is well read in their literature In the midst of 
her busy life she has found time to write a number of 


articles for Tue Musicat Courter and other prominent 
journals that have attracted much notice 

Miss Blye has appeared in several hundred concerts in 
Europe and our principal Eastern cities, and the brilliant 
success which she has achieved forms a faithful fulfillment 
of the prophecy of that greatest among authorities, Anton 


Rubinstein 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA. 


UCOTING from a notice that appeared in Tut 
Musicat Courier, it may be said “that Madame 
Maconda is a magnificent singer She has a full, clear 
soprano voice, an artistic delivery and a graceiul, easy 
stage presence.” That is a just summing up of the cha 
acteristics of one of the most popular young singers of the 
present day 
Madame Maconda is American born and_ partially 
\merican trained, her father, Oramel Whittlesey, having 
it is said, established the first musical conservatory in New 
England. Through her mother comes the slight vein o! 
French blood which has given that certain vivacious brill 
fancy to Madame Maconda’s features as well as het 
manner 
Her studies were pursued aiter a most conscientious 
rule She studied first with the well-known Madame 
Fursch-Madi when the latter was with the National School 
of Opera, and also for some time alter Madame Fursch 
Madi had left that organization. Then she took up study 
with Signor and Madame Serrano, to whom she attributes 
much of her success 


\fter that a year abroad for purposes of foreign culture 


CHARLOTTE MACONDA. 


and the foreign musical atmosphere and experiences, al 
though she considered it quite possible to gain all that 


was needful for a good musical education in this country 


provided the ideal was placed high and adhered to 
Wherever Madame Maconda has been heard during the 
past season have come reports of her successes and com 
pliments for her voice, her singing, her style, her artistic 
feeling—in fact, for all the qualities that go to make up a 


successful career on the concert stage 
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be d¢ Serranos. 


HE DE SERRANOS (Mr. and Mrs) 
have had an unusually busy and suc- 
cessful season. They have made money, 
but, what they care for more, they have 
made some good singers. Particularly 
gratifying to them, too, has’ been 
the success of of their 
pupils 

Charlotte Maconda was heard this 
season to much advantage and is al- 
ready considered one of the best Amer- 
ican sopranos in this country. 

Miss Fanny Francesca (Fannie 
Michelsen, of San Francisco, Cal.) had 
enormous success in Paris, Nice and 
|| Milan, singing in opera and receiving 


f most glowing press notices about her 
y | beautiful voice and method of sing- 
ing. 


Another of their pupils is Miss Olive Fremstad, con- 
tralto, engaged in Cologne, Germany, for several years as 
principal contralto in German opera. 

Also Miss Caroline Mihr, solo soprano of St. 
Church, who went to Paris only last May. 

Mrs. Hughes was engaged as solo soprano in Buffalo. 

S. Eppinger was also one of their vocal pupils, and 


Mark’s 


has founded his own conservatory. 

There are any number of others who give great promise, 
all of which is certainly very gratifying to them; and in- 
deed as they love art for art’s sake, they refuse to accept 
lukewarm or indifferent pupils. They are so much in 
earnest themselves that they expect their pupils to be the 
same. Next season they will introduce some more of their 
pupils, who at present are receiving their finishing touches. 
Here are some: Miss Rose Mary Campbell, Mrs. Max 
Spicker, Miss Hattie Jacobi, Miss Josephine Stark, Miss 
Edsol and Miss Lucile Wasself. 

Mrs. de Serrano has sung in all the best opera houses 
all over Europe with great success, and the name that the 
Serranos won in Europe, South America, Mexico and the 
Antilles has followed them here. 

The impression which one gets in meeting Mrs. de Ser- 
rano is identical with that which her audiences used to 
receive. Her manner and movements are gentle, quiet 
and entirely unaffected, but she is distinctly impressive. 
You feel in talking to her that she possesses great latent 
powers, both of mind and soul, which are further empha- 
sized when on the stage. When the moment calls for 
tragic force and enthusiasm the quiet manner disappears 
and she is alive with dramatic fire, which is all the more 
startling on account of her accustomed repose. 

In examining into their method one is pleased to learn 
that it is not a theory, but a proper and applicable plan 
which can be suited to any voice and can produce from it 
the best results. 

Mr, and Mrs. de Serrano, who own considerable prop- 
erty in Unionville, Westchester County, N. Y., have had 
their names perpetuated by the naming of two thorough- 
fares after them, called respectively ““Benic Place” and 
“Serrano avenue.” 

Sefior de Serrano is a Mexican by birth, but is as well 
known in Europe as in America. He studied under the 
eminent maestri M. Morales, Antoinetti, Faschini and 
alterward in Paris with Sigismund Thalberg. He ap- 
peared as solo pianist at concerts given at the Salle 
Erard. Returning to Mexico he became the leader of 
the famous “Orfeon Popular,” a male chorus of 500 
voices. He also was leader of the Italian Opera Com- 
pany. Sefior Serrano’s aristocratic, gentlemanly and ami- 
able deportment at once gives evidence of fine family con- 
nection. He is an exquisite pianist, leader and sight 
reader, and his honest method is above criticism. In his 
last tour to South America he was decorated with the 
order of Bolivar for his valuable services as musical di- 
rector in that country. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Serrano will attend to their regular 
lessons in the institute in New York during the summer, 
as they have to prepare some of their pupils for the winter 
season. 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH. 
IEGMUND DEUTSCH, who has reached a distin- 


guished position among the teachers of the violin in 
this country, drew his first musical inspirations from his 
master, Josef Hellmesberger, founder of the famous string 
quartet, and from J. Griin, the first concertmaster of the 
Imperial Opera Orchestra at the Vienna Conservatory, 
and graduated with high honors from that institution. 
After leaving the Conservatory he had the privilege of 
coming under the tuition and artistic guidance of the late 
Prof. Jacques Dont, the great violinist and composer, 


teacher of Leopold Auer, successor of Wieniawski at 
the St. Petersburg Conservatory and conductor of the 
Imperial Symphony concerts; Adolph Brodsky, former 
concertmaster of the New York Symphony Society: 
Charles Gregorowitsch, the celebrated Russian violinist; 
Eduard Rappoldi, first concertmaster of the Dresden Im- 


SIEGIUND DEUTSCH. 


perial Orchestra, and head of the violin department at the 
Royal Conservatory, and of many other celebrities of our 
time. 

In 1884 Mr. Deutsch was engaged by the Vienna Im 
perial Court Theatre Orchestra as soloist. In 1885 Mr 
Wilhelm Gericke engaged him for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. In 1888 Mr. Deutsch resigned from his posi- 
tion and revisited Vienna, where he took up a line of 
pedagogic study with his former teacher, Prof. Jacques 
Dont. The following testimonial shows in what higl 
esteem Professor Dont held his pupil. We give the 
original letter as well as the translation 

TESTIMONIAL 
A 

feugniff 


0 


4 


amet 


Grae: Penk 


(Translation. ) 


This testifies that the bearer, Herr Siegmund Deutsch, 
late soloist of the Imperial Royal Court Theatre orchestra, 
was a violin pupil of mine for several years, and in conse- 
quence of his eminent talent as well as on account of his 
unwearying industry, he attained not only the most satis- 
factory results in the technical mastery of the instrument, 
but likewise possesses the maturity of conception and cor- 
rectness of execution requisite for concert performance. 
He is endowed with the necessary pedagogic ability which 
recommends him most highly not only as a soloist but as 

a teacher. (i. Bi) Prof. Jac. Dont, 

Member of the K. K. Court Orchestra. 

VIENNA, August, 1888. 

On his return from Europe Mr. Deutsch took up his 
residence in New York, where he was engaged by Theo- 
dore Thomas as first violinist in his orchestra, in which 
he played until Mr. Thomas’ departure for Chicago. 


COURIER. 


Since then Mr. Deutsch has remained in New York, 
where he has given his devoted attention and dedicated 
the sum of his musical experience to the systematic teach- 
ing of the violin. His success has been amply attested 
by the conspicuous results achieved in this field. The 
New York press has been filled with praise and commen- 
dation for the public performances of his pupils. The 
secret of Mr, Deutsch’s success may be largely ascribed 
to his adoption of the “Jacques Dont method” of violin 
teaching. 

Besides a large number of private pupils Mr. Deutsch 
has, once a week, an ensemble class for quartet work 
and a string orchestra, very well known, which also meets 
weekly at his studio in Carnegie Music Hall. 


ANNA LANKOW. 


i ie distinguished singer and teacher was born in 
jonn, Germany. When a young girl she began to 
study music under eminent masters in Leipsic and Col 
ogne, and not only became an excellent pianist, but also 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the theory of music. 
She pursued a full course of study in the Dresden Royal 
Conservatory, devoting most of her time to the cultivation 
of her voice, a contralto of great beauty and power. She 
studied diligently under Prof. Adolf Bromme, a_ pupil 
of Garcia, and became a finished artist. She was, while in 
Germany, one of the foremost concert singers. During 
her professional career there she was often brought in 
contact with Liszt, Von Bulow, Wagner, Grieg, Lassen, 
Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, Huber, Brahms and other celeb 
rities 
Lassen says in the dedication of one of his songs: 
Engel sammelt Euch in Choren, 
Fern anbetend anzuhoren 
Wenn Lankowchen singt 


Anna Lankow belonged for three years to the Grand 
Ducal Court Opera in Weimar \fter the expiration of 
her engagement there she determined to devote herself to 
concert and oratorio work 

Eleven years ago she came to this country to sing in 
concerts. Her success here was as great as it had been 
abroad. She was urged to continue teaching here, as she 
Scharwenka Conservatory. She 
and soon had among her 


had done in Berlin at the 
studio in New York 
pupils singers who have since won success in concert 
insures the best results. 


opened a 


Her method of training the voice 
distinguished prima donna who owes her success to the 


ANNA LANKOW. 


training she received from this teacher is Miss Marie v. 
Gelder, the first dramatic singer in Amsterdam, Holland, 
who is at the present time studying Eva in the “ Meister- 
singer” in Bayreuth with the weil-known Sir Julius 


Kinese. 


Carl Faelten. 


Carl Faelten and family will, as usual, spend the summer 
months at their cottage on Lake Sunapee, George’s Mills, 
N. H. During the summer school term Mr. Faelten will 
be in town part of each week. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Carcos A. AND EmiLiA BENIC DE SERRANO. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Music of Savage and Half Civilized Races. 


Y proposal is to illustrate this evening briefly 
and in a comprehensive manner the 
different styles of music used in vari- 
ous quarters of the earth and to show 
you in what respects the music of dis- 
tant and ancient nations has differed 
from our own. It is unfair to imagine 
that because we do not like the music 
of other ages and climes it cannot be 
good music. Brandt said of the 
Chinese that their music was not music 
at all, but the Chinese have said of us 
that our music was “unbearable,” so 
that the account balances. This dif- 
ference of opinion brings us to the 
al question, What is music? There is but 

one just answer to this—’’ Music is the 

art of moving the feelings by com- 

hinations of sound.” An Eastern prince, once hearing a 
european concert, begged, at its close, that the first piece 
might be repeated; this was done, but the prince said they 


were mistaken; that was not the first piece. 


A SET OF LECTURES. 


BY LOUIS C ELSON. 


illustrate two of these melodies. The following is from 


Gorea: 


In Dongola and other parts of Nubia the people have 
an heirloom, which probably came from ancient Egypt 
(for Egypt often conquered and oppressed this part of 


Ethiopia). This consists of a five stringed lyre. with 


After much trouble the musicians ascertained eae 
that it was the tuning of the instruments which | 
gave him so much delight. Now, although 
this style of sound distresses us, yet if it gives 
pleasure to other ears it must come under the 
title of music. 

The New Zealanders, althcugh such a sav 
age and cannibal people, are in many respects 
quite refined in taste: they sing to almost 
every kind of work; when paddling in canoes 
their best singer rises in the boat and sings a 
solo, while all the others join in the refrain 
and keep time with their oars. Some of their 
songs are very similar to the old Gregorian 
church chants, or to the chanting in Jewish 
synagogues. Most of their songs are accom- 
panied by the most violent gestures, and the 
sight is a very impressive one, as, sitting in a 
circle (three or four ranks deep), they gradu- 
ally become excited and cast off their upper 
mats (worn on the shoulders) and squint and 
turn up the whites of their eyes. Their instru 
ments are very few, and (a strange thing in a 
savage race) they possess no drums. The 
most prized instrument is a fife, which they 
make out of a human thighbone, which is often 
worn round the neck. I will here mention 
two facts not connected with music, but never- 
theless interesting. The game played by chil 
dren in America with a piece of string, and 
called “Cat's Cradle,” 
New Zealand, for it is played there by all the 
young, but in a far more complicated manner 


probably comes from 


than here, as they make figures of canoes, ships 
and houses with the string. The second fact is 
the manner in which they settle rival claims to 
The two rivals seize her 
The one 


a young lady's hand 
arms and pull in different directions 


Many of the songs of Africa, and, in fact, of barbaric 
nations generally, are accompanied with a rhythmic clap 
ping of hands or stamping of feet. Speaking of the lyre 
used as above reminds us that the instruments of these 


races, though few, are not beneath notice In almost all 


cases, where reeds grow near, the natives make them 
selves Pan’s pipes. 

The “Pandean pipes” is certainly the oldest of artificial 
nstruments; we have evidence that it was in use 4,500 
years ago, and probably was in existence long before even 
The horn, trumpet and fife and drum are 


In the very heart of Africa 


that remote era 
iound in almost every trib¢ 


there are tribes who love to play upon the balafo, of 
\irican piano. This instrument has keys, hammers and 
strings and contains some of the principles of our piano, 


but the keys are struck with sticks, not with the fingers, 


and to these sticks are attached rings, which add to the 
sound by their jingling. The sound can be heard two 
miles. Our greatest piano pounders could not compete 


with that 
Among the most advanced of African tribes we must 


name the Kaffirs. These are in every respect 


— most superior savages, and it is not surprising 

| that they should be well skilled in poetry 
and music—that is, for a savage tribe The 
war songs are rather violently sung, but not 
de void of picturesqueness I will read the 
translation of one written in honor of Te | 


after he had conquered the whole of Kaffir 
land. In hearing it one ts forcibly 
of the lament of Alexander the Grea 
ted “no mere worlds to conquer.” 


Thou hast finished—finished the nat 
Where will you 
Hey! where will 
Thou hast conquered kings 

Where are you going to battle now? 
Thou hast finished the nations 
Where are you going to battle now 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah! 

Where are are you going to battle now? 


out to battle now? 


ro out to battle now? 


The meledy of Kaffir songs is slight, but the 
rhythm and time are perfect. The Kaffir al 
ways prefers to sit when singing. and when 
many sing together they keep exact time witl 
the swaying of their bodies, and the voices ring 
out as one man And they do ring out 
tremendously, for the Kaftr always sings at 
the tep ef his voice. and as if afraid that the 


tones may not be strong enough, he strikes his 
ribs with his elbows at every note, so that the 
sound is increased, although it comes out with 
a sort of jerk. A Kaffir’s voice would not please 
our taste, for in addition to the thumping pro 
ess he delights in strong contrasts, skipping 
from a very high note to a very low one, and 
vice-versa; at one moment singing the highest 
falsetto and in the next the gruffest bass. The 
Kaffir is. however, strange to say, fond of a 
one-stringed harp, whose music 1s very soit 
It resembles a bow, and has a gourd attached 


in the middle to strengthen the resonance 


who pulls her away can marry her when he 
pleases. The poor young lady usually receives 
two dislocated arms by this New Zealand “pull 
back.” The women, who are such sweet sing- 
ers, it is gratifying to know, are not cannibals: 
it 1s only the men, and only after a certain age, who are 
allowed to regale themselves on human flesh, and even 
with these the custom has now almost wholly passed 
away 

Among the Fiji Islanders, those most persistent of man- 
eaters, music and dance (in their primitive state) are much 
admired and studied \ person who has invented a new 
song or dance can earn a large amount of goods by teach- 
ing it. It is gratifying to know that music teachers are 
well paid out there. Perhaps some of our half-fledged 
teachers would like to try this new field. The instru- 
ments used are the “Pan's pipes” and nose flutes, the latter 
played through one nostril by stopping up the other with 
the thumb. 

In Africa the natives have invented some dance music 
which stands above much of the savage music. I will 


LOUIS C. ELSON. 


which they accompany their songs. The instrument is 
always played in one short phrase, as follows. The song 


chorus is thus, after three bars: 


Along the string a ring is passed and by slid 

ing this ring up or down the tone can be 

changed at will. The Kaffirs also possess 
flutes. 

Let us turn now from these splendidly formed and in 
telligent savages to the lowest tribe of all, the Bushmen 
One can searcely see a bushman without afterward desir 
ing to shake hands with a monkey as a possible relative 
Short, stunted and ugly, they are almost the lowest of the 
family of man. They do not even possess a thorough lan 
guage. 

So much depends upon their gestures that they cannot 
understand each other after dark. Yet even these higher 
order of brutes or lower order of men have a style of hum 
ming and singing. Many will be astonished to learn that 
their chief instrument is not a native one, but made in 
Europe and America and sent out to them. Their chief 
instrument of music is the jewsharp. They possess 
one of similar sound called the goura: this was also in 


the shape of a bow, with a quill feather attached, but upon 
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seeing the jewsharp, and finding it so mueh more port 
able, they adopted it, and the goura is becoming obsolete. 

The Batoka tribe have an instrument with a keyboard 
which is a curiosity. The keys ate pressed down, and on 
being suddenly released give out a twang which proceeds 
from releasing a bent piece of wood. This instrument may 
rather be compared to a music box than to a piano. It is 
ealled the sansa. 

The tatimba is a hollow frame on which are laid sev 
eral slabs of thin wood, these are struck with hammers 
and the resonance is increased by hollow gourds of cala 
bashes placed under each. This is also sometimes called 
the African piano, although not nearly as deserving of the 
name as the balafo. Guitars are commen in Africa; some 
of them give seven notes of our seale with accuracy. The 
body of these instruments are usually of calabash, a species 
of gourd. 

The king of the Karagiié has a complete band of these 


in his tribe, as well as a military band, composed mostly 


of drummers and trumpeters. The African trumpets are 
very like the horns which boys blow on the Fourth of 
July \ very little of their music will go a great way 
ells also are made and uscd in Africa ihe songs of 


many of the African tribes, as well as some of the melodies 
of Polynesia, bear an unmistakable resemblance to those 
of the colored singers in our Southern States, and the 
quaint effect of giving a short phrase to a single singer, 
while the rest chime in with a refrain, every few bars, 
probably was imported from the wilds of Africa. We now 
come to a tiation which, althottgh barbaric, probably did 
hot originate its own music entirely. It nas been rightly 
tamed (since the Middle Ages) “the Land of Mystery.” 
It is Abyssinia. In this peculiar land we find instruments 
vhich undoubtedly came from ancient Egypt, some ol 
which seem Roman, and some of which are said to have 

d their origin in the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem 
lhe sistrum, the seven-stringed lyre, the long flute, with 
inotthpiece, all undoubtedly come from the ancient Egyp 
tians. The kettle-drum and trumpet, the natives declare, 
came from Jerusalem, and a most convineing proof of the 
truth of this is found in the fact that the name of the 


trumpet is the same in Abyssinia as it was in ancient 


Jerusalem—keren. The name of the drum, nagaret, seems 
of Arabic origin. it is the royal instrument. Wherever 
the king goes forty-five of these noisy instruments are 


One would scarcely be a fifth-rate mon 


rch at such a price Phe trumpets give but one roaring 
and rightful tone They are six feet long and are said 
to fill the Abyssinian warriors with uncontrollable rage 


and fury. So they would us, but while they would seek 


) 
ill the enemy we should desire to slay the trumpeter 


to 

The stvle of Abyssimian music 1s tt the same vague condi 
tion: not rising to the height of civilized music, on the one 
and. nor. on the other, sinking quite t0 the level of the 
Gallas and other negro tribes of the vicinity It is in part 
borrowed from Egyptian and Arabian sources, and in part 
rom the baser spring of the savage must Its origin ts 


iven in a native legend, which is curious 1n its 


shows the | vend of Bruce at d the spider to be one ot the st 


old tales wil ame from the Aryan stock thousands 
of vears ago The holy sage. Yared, was sitting under a 
tree n contemplation, when he observed a worm vainly 


endeavoring to reach the top ot the tree Seven times the 


ittempt was made and each effort only brought the worm 
within a short distance of but not quite to its goal. Then 
the sage knew the worm had shown him the seven years 
had fruitlessly spent in the endeavor to attain wisdor 
schools. He swallowed the worm and 


he 
d learning in the 
was at once filled with light and wisdom, and among other 


so was fully understood by I 


sciences the art of music al Wn 
titer his ‘diet of worms.’” 

sic is therefcre held as a sacred thing among the 
\byssimians We have not space mm this lecture to ex 
amine the music of South American tribes, er that of the 
ancient Mexicars or Peruvian Incas, and the description 
oi the barbarian dances must cf necessity be very briet 
Dancing with all savage, Eastern or ancient nations means 
a musical pantomime \ successful hunter or warrior 
would naturally take pleasure in rehearsing his deeds to 
his companions, and illustrating by his gestures how he 
attained his successes. Thus arose the danc« \ de 


scription of a few of these will suffice to show their infinite 
variety. The Australians have many dances, which they 
perform at set seasons of the year 


The war dance is not very different from that of our 


Western Indians. The frog dance is executed by each 
performer imitating a jumping Irog and all hopping around 
ina circle in that manner. The emu dance represents the 
hunting and capture of that bird; one performer assumes 
the part of the bird, while the rest enact the hunters. The 
canoe dance is very graceful; the dancers sit down and 
imitate rowing, with canoe paddles, in time with the music 
Another curious dance is thus given: .\ woman stands in 
the centre of a circle of sitting men; after a short song 
one of the men rises and dances up to her: after dancing 
a while they retire and give place to another couple. But 
the greatest of Australian dances ts the corrobbosee palti 
In this dance the men paint their jet black skins with 


white stripes. These stripes are so arranged that a figure 
of a skeleton is the result, and as the dance takes place at 
night the effect upon the spectator is as if a gtaveyard 
had taken to enjoying itself, the skeletons appearing and 
disappearing as the dancers turn round, only the front 
part of their bodies being painted. In the cobbongo cor- 
robbosee the women praise the men; thus a woman be 
gins to sing of her husband or favorite: 

The kangaroo is swift, but swifter is Ngoyullomo; 

The snake is cunning, more cunning is Ngoyullomo,; 

The bird is beautiful, more beautiful is Ngoyullom« 

The man, meanwhile, yells assent to these tributes to 
his merits. Modesty seems to be an artificial product 
certainly the savages have large self-esteem Sometimes 
among the Polynesians whole events are acted in dance 
The capture of a thief, mimicry of Europeans, &c 

Among the Burmese dance and drama are combined 
and the most ludicrous effects are sometimes given by the 
performer suddenly addressing the orchestra Thus a bird 


ed “Odeinna”) says: I 


in a long speech (in a play c 
will now go to the country of the Kauthambi to seek for 
food. So now (to the band), as I am about to fly, strike 
up a victorious melody, oh, leader of the orchestra!” And 
again a hunter enters and says I and my dog will now 
go and kill whatever enemy appears. With my bow and 
dog I care not what enemies I encounter, elephants, deer 
or anything. So come along, brave Tiger (To band) 
Now, as I go on a grand expedition, burst forth like 
thunder.” Most curious among the music of half-civil 
ized nations is that of the Chinese Although their music 
is at present very distressing to our ears, yet there are 
many curious facts connected with it. Some of the in 
struments which they use to-day are similar to those which 


they played 4,000 Years oO They as ribe the invention ot 


who ruled in China in the days 


their music to a demi-g 
of the spirits. But their first songs were written by a 
very good ruler named Fo-Hi, This emperor did so mu *h 
good that <cme commentators think he is a pure invention 
of the ancient Chinese. Others have endeavored to prove 


that it really was Noah, who settled in China after the 


flood. There is much mythology intermingled with the 
legends of the earliest Chinese music. One emperor (Tcho 


Yung) is said to have listened to the songs of the birds 


ind learned from them a music which cleared the intellect 
almed the passions improved the senses a d prolonged 
ie. They have also a mystical bird in their legends, some 
rat reset bling the pheet ‘ ancient egypt it is called 
the Foang-hoang, and was said to appear in China at the 
birth of good emperors; its coming always announced 
scomne happine ss to the pee ple When Linglun, a great 
philosopher, undertook .* the orders of Hoangti to in 
estigate music the fearg-hoang came and perched on a 
neighboring tree and sang six notes, its mate sang SIX 


more. and from these twelve notes come the twelve sem! 
tones of the s e. for the Chinese have, as we have, twelve 
tones, but of se they only use five The music has since 
1 into male and female tones (as we have 


then been divid 
ajor and minor), the notes which are all respectively 


iced either to the male or female toang-hoang 
Phe Chinese must ol to day 1s widely different 
rom that of ancient times Ir ome nstances the 


Chinese have shown a decided predilection to our music 
One emperor in the last century intended to reform Chi 


ther and build it up on the model of the 


ese music itoget 

European school. He began by forcing his orchestra to 

study some European instruments; two espec ally were 
rdered to study the pi (or clavichord). He then com 
anded that they sheuld play only European music to 

him. They did so, and played it with much exactness, but 


with such an expressionless and spiritless manner that the 
emperor saw that he must either proceed to extreme meas 
ures or give up the plan He wisely chose the latter 
course. His enthusiasm found vent, however, in publish 
ing. with the assistance of two missionaries, a method ot 
learning European musi This method was printed in 
Chinese, and is still in existence We have not time this 
evening to go into details regarding the instruments ol 


China. It will suffice to describe three of the most 1m 
hard and 


“ rtant The king is made « piece ola very 
rare stone, which are cut into a shape resembling a car 
penter’s square and hung upon a frame like a clothes horse 
these pieces are struck with a mallet and give out a pleas 
ant resonance. This is one of the oldest and most esteemed 
of Chinese instruments. The kin is a large instrument ot 
the harp, or, rather zither, species; it 1s a board seven to 
nine feet long. over which strings of silk are stretched; 
its tone is also very sweet. But the most wonderful of 
all is the cheng, which is made from many tubes of bam 
boo. which are introduced into a gourd of pumpkin size; 
this gourd is a reservoir of air, and from it the current ts 
conveyed into the tubes; each of these tubes has a finger 
hole, which, upon being closed, directs the air against the 
reed in the tube. It is the incipient reed organ, and has 
existed more than 4,000 years 

Drums. gongs. &c.. belong especially to Chinese 
theatrical music. Strolling musicians, equivalent to our 
organ grinders, e ist throughout China. \ Chinaman 
likes to have music at all festivals, such as marriages birth 


days, feast of the ancestors and other espe cial occasions 

.ow these stroliing musicians, who are often blind, recol 
lect perfectly the name, residence and date of birth of 
everybody in cities of ten and twenty thousand inh tbitants 
and whenever such festivals occur in a private family the 
house is beset by these disciples of the muses 

We possess a sort of musical language by which we 
direct the movement of large bodies of cavalry and artil- 
lery. The Chinese signals are far more extensive and 
elaborate: they direct servants as well as soldiers by them 
Even mandarins understand this language, and have a 
drum suspended in front of their palaces, by means ot 
which they can be summoned to judge and try cases Any 
person requiring an audience taps the drum, and by the 
style in which it is tapped the mandarin knows what man 
ner of business the applicant desires to communicate; but 
if the business be not important enough to warrant the 
intrusion, or if the complaint be not well founded, the luck 
less drummer is well bastinadoed. Let me remark here 
that the bastinado is the lightest of Chinese punishments 
When the number of blows inflicted does not exceed 
twenty, the punishment does not carry any disgrace with 
it: it is then called a “paternal chastisement,” and after 
receiving it the victim is expected to thank the judge for 
the care given to his education. 

In the theatre music the discord is deafening. If there 
is a combat going on on the stage the orchestra beat the 
drums and sound the trumpets with redoubled fury 

But the subject broadens out until it threatens to be an 
endless one. India gives us a peculiar music (pleasing alter 
one is accustomed to it), in which third-tones and quartet 
tones are blended with an amazing accuracy ol execution 
This ancient country also gives us a well-developed in 
strument of the guitar family (although very different in 
shape from any of our instruments), called the vina And 
the Hindoos have their virtuosos 

The music of our American Indians is now being thor- 
oughly investigated by many master minds, among which 
one need only mention Miss Fletcher, Dr. Fewkes, Mr 
Fillmore. Mr. Krehbiel, &c.. and the wise Dvorak has, in 
his “American Symphony,” shown to us that the negro 
melodies of our own land may repay the investigation of 
the classicist. In conclusion | may point to the fact that 
there is no race in the world so low, so embruted, but that 
t responds in some degree to the vibrations of music 
When Darwin seeks to derive the beginnings of music in 
the human race from an imitation of the love song of the 
birds. or when Herbert Spencer imagines the art to have 
had its inception in an intensification of the emotional 
accents of human speech, both philosophers are entering 
upon a hopeless quest, for music seems to be one of the 
inherent functions of man 

Let us rather take the word of the poet in this matter; 


Congreve has said that “music hath charms to soothe the 


savage breast.” and he might have added that there never 


was a time when it lacked these charms or when the savage 


breast would not respond to them 
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ROM earliest childhood Louis C. Elson evinced a love 

for music, and at the age of seven began studying the 
art. His mother was his earliest teacher, but subsequently 
he studied under the leading foreign protessors \ugust 
Kreissman was his instructor in German song, and first 


awakened in him a desire to study the history o! this 
school. which afterward culminated in his writing the lead 
ing history of this subject in the English language Prof 
Carl Gloggner-Castelli was both his friend and teacher 
and to this eminent teacher of the Leipsic Conservatory 


Mr. Elson owes his studies in composition 


Mr. Elson’s literary career is well known through his 
association with different musical and daily newspapers 
\t present he is the musical editor of the Boston Idzver 
tiser. He has been director of some large music tes 
tivals and his compositions and arrangements are numer 
ous. Among his most important contributions to literature 
hi 
devoted to ancient and savage music; the “History of 
German Song.” which has been favorably reviewed in 
Germany as well as in America; “The Theory of Music,” 


“The Realm of Music” and “European Reminiscences.’ 


ve been “The Curiosities of Music,” a volume largely 


He has been for fourteen years the Professor of Musical 
Theory and Lecturer on Musical History and Criticism at 
the New England Conservatory of Music 

As a lecturer Mr. Elson has achieved an unqdalified 


literary intel 


success. Te a comprehensive musical and 
gence he adds a pleasing address, strongly flavore] with 
humor, and a rare faculty of illustrating his subjects, so tl 
his hearers are interested and entertained from the frst 
Mr. Elson has lectured before all the best known col 
leges and schools of music in this country, and tl roughout 
the season his time is engaged for weeks ahead This sum 
mer he gives a course of lectures in Asbury Park. He is 
one of the music committee of the Omaha Trans-Missis 
sippi_ Exhibition, and his name stands for whatever is 


best for the development of music in this country 
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THE MUSICAL 


Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim 


AND 


joys an international reputation and 
the rare distinction of being equally 
at home in Italian and German 
Her triumphs in Wagner's 
not overshadow her 


opera. 
operas do 
later appearan'es as one of the 
stars in Colonel Mapleson’s Italian 
company when that gentleman was 
still in the zenith of his glory. 
As an oratorio singer Madame 


Pappenheim has been equaled by 


versatility we mention that she 


show her 
has a repertory of over 100 operas and is familiar with 
Madame Pappenheim as 
a teacher is famous as a voice builder, and that she should 


few. To 
most of the great oratorios. 


be able to infuse to young artists some of that ‘feu sacré” 
with which she is imbued to such a high degree is but 
natural. Of the many pupils who flock to Madame Pap- 
penheim’s elegant studio in the fashionable Strathmore, in 
New York, from all parts of the country we present to-day 
a few of the young artists who studied with the great 


teacher this season: 


A Few of Her Artist Pupils. 


come a dramatic opera prima donna of first rank, espe- 
cially adapted to assume the heroic roles of Wagner 


operas. 


PRESSON MILLER. 


E PRESSON MILLER, of the Metropolitan College 
e of Music, 21 East Fourteenth street, is rapidly be- 
coming known as one of the best voice teachers in this 
city. His success during the past six years at the college 
has been remarkable, and many of his pupils are having 
success as singers and teachers. 

Mr. Miller is a thorough musician, an organist and di- 
rector of experience, and previous to his adoption of voice 
as a profession was a piano pupil of A. R. Parsons and 
Joseffy. 
piano pieces, which are dainty and original. 

Becoming interested in the voice, by the advice of H 
W. Greene, his first instructor, he decided to devote his 
After studying with some 


He has also composed a number of songs and 


whole attention to vocal work. 
of the noted teachers of New York, he went abroad and 
became a pupil of the great maestro Sbriglia, of Paris 
He also studied interpretation with Henschel during his 


Mrs. Corinne Wiest-Anthony is the solo soprano of the* late visit to this country. 


First Baptist Church (corner Broad and Spruce streets) 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Wiest-Anthony has a beautiful voice, 
flexible, rich and powerful at the same time, and outside 
of her church work is frequently heard in concert and ora- 
torio with great success. 

Dr. George Conquest Anthony is the husband of the 
former and has been the solo basso of the Northminster 
Presbyterian Church (Thirty-fifth and Baring streets), 
Philadelphia for the last five years. The gentleman has 
a fine appearance and possesses a rich basso voice and is 
also a great favorite in concerts. Both Dr. Anthony and 
Mrs. Wiest-Anthony has several flattering offers for next 
season to sing in oratorio and other large musical fes 
tivals. 

Miss Helen Bertram, of comic opera fame, is too well 
known to need special introduction. She has just returned 
from a highly successful tournée through England to take 
3ostonians, who re- 
The picture 


her place as prima donna with the 
engaged her with a two years’ contract. 
represents Miss Bertram in “La Perichole,” which char 
acter she sang in London. 

Miss Emilie Schneelock-Busse is a coloratura s'nger 
“par excellence.” She was the soloist with Gilmore's 
Band yen Gilmore was still alive for two seasons, and 
appeared with Seidl’s and other large concerts with great 
success. She resides in Hartford, Conn., since her mar- 
riage and is as great a favorite with the public as ever. 

Miss Carolyn Daniels is of old New England stock. 
born in New Haven, Conn., and combines with a lyric 
soprano voice of rare beauty a fine appearance. She has 
been engaged for next season by the Broadway Comic 
Opera Company and we have no doubt that Miss Daniels 
will become one of our best comic opera prima donnas in 
the future. 

Chas. B 
voice, rich and sweet. 
and concert work and will make his début next season 


Espey. of Indianapolis, has a lovely tenor 
Mr. Espey is preparing for church 


and will without doubt be very successful. 

Miss Rose Fagan hails from Cleveland, Ohio. She has 
a charming mezzo-soprano, and adding to this a fine ar- 
tistic feeling, Miss Fagan promises to be successful in her 
artistic career. She has not fully decided whether she 
will devote herself to concert work or whether she will 
go on the stage, but we shall hear more of this young 
artist in the near future. 

Miss Thusnelda Irion is of commanding stage presence, 
possesses a rich mezzo-soprano voice and prepared her- 
self for an operatic career. She has several favorable 
offers for next season, but will probably appear with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

Miss Lillian Lipstadt is a young New York society belle 
and has a very fine high alto voice. Miss Lipstadt ranks 
higher than the average amateur and is very ambitious and 
studious. She has been urged by friends and promised 
to take part in some important concerts and operatic 
performances for charitable purposes this coming season. 

Miss Augusta Northup, for the last two years solo alto 
of .Ross Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn. Miss 
Northup has a powerful and yet sympathetic voice and 
combines with this temperament. She is destined to be 
one of our best church and concert singers. 

Miss Frieda Stender is only seventeen years old. She 
has an extraordinary mezzo-soprano voice of rare quality, 
This young lady is a born singer, 
She has all the qualities to be- 


compass and power. 
musical and full of talent. 


Although possessing a tenor voice of good quality, Mr 


E. PRESSON /ILLER. 
Miller prefers to teach. His class is very large and con 
stantly increasing, the past season having been the most 
successful of his entire career. 


CARL L. PRAEGER. 
ARL L. PRAEGER was a pupil of Vivien, Mazart. 
Colletti, Martini, also pupil and choir soloist of 
Alex. Guilmant, associate and model singer of the famous 
Delsarte, soloist of principal churches in Paris and now 
for sixteen years soloist of Father S. Malone’s church 
and a most successful vocal teacher. Among his pupils 
were Kate Santley, Meemie B. Wilson, Zippora Monteith. 
Minnie Jarboe, Rose Hersee, Edward Gray, D. Palme: 
Jenny Clark, Wm. Maxwell, Alice Raymond Ely, Susic 
Tobin, Grace Wilson, Maud Hartley, Belle and Lottie 
Finch, W. Houghwout, &c. He is an active member of 
the Manuscript Society of New York and honorary asso 
ciate member of the Veterans’ Association of New York 
Duryea Zouaves, &c. 

He comes of a prominent family identified with states- 
manship, commerce, science and arts. His mother was 
the famous prima donna Colletti, his father a surgeon 
in the army of Holland as well as a diplomat. His 
grandfather, H. A. Praeger, royal British and Hanoverian 
chapel master, was also musical director to the Czar at St. 
Petersburg and at the opera houses in Dresden and Leip- 
sic when R. Wagner was first delighted to hear Weber’s 
operas. Later Praeger’s uncle Ferdinand became Wag- 
ner’s friend and champion, the first to praise Wagner in 
the English language. Praeger claims among his ances- 
tors the Empress Catherine of Russia and Counts of 
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Besides his great success as a singer and di- 
rector, Carl S. Praeger as a violinist gained in France 
the cognomen of the “Young Vieuxtemps;” as a com- 
poser a number of his songs were popular in Europe. 
Besides this he composed an opera, “The Magic Violin,” 


Prague. 


also the national songs “America, Our Dearest Land” 


Mus tal 


CARL L. PRAEGER. 


time = 108 


and “Our Flag,” both indorsed by the New York Board 
of School Commissioners at a meeting in Central Palace 

Carl L. Praeger teaches according to the old traditional 
Italian method by an original scientific svstem of natural 
induction, and maintains that everyone possesses the latent 
faculty of singing. Professor Praeger has his studio at 
his spacious residence, 106 West 130th street 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


HIS American artist of many American successes and 
who recently sang in Rome and created a sensation 
in that city has just closed a contract with Manager Wolff 


MustAr YRIER. 


LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 


in Berlin, for her appearance in concerts in Berlin, Leip- 
sic, Frankfort, Hamburg, Mannheim and other German 
cities. Miss Blauvelt is one of the foremost examples of 
contemporary American musical talent now in Europe, 
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ES, it is true that in the struggle for 
musical existence in Amer- 


ica can be found the most 
lamentable discouragements 
flowing from an inherent 
disposition on the part of 
the people to distrust their 
own talents and powers. 
We may safely leave it to 
the analysis of psycholo- 
gists and economists to dis- 
cover the underlying laws 
that have brought about 


these prejudices, but the observer, the critic, whose 


aim it should be to lay bare the phenomena as they 
exist, can find the facts sternly before him and is at 
times helpless in suggesting a remedy for the evil. 
Were we as distrustful of our navy and our army 
we could never expect a victory. The very fact 
that we give them our encouragement, give them 
our confidence and put into their hands the very 
fate of the nation, appeals to their highest and lofti- 
est sentiments and enables them to demonstrate 
that our confidences are justifiable. 

Tue Courter has for years past asked the people 
to give to our native players and singers this very 
kind of confidence, to enable them to go before the 
public with the assurance that their cases are not 
prejudged, but that their work will be judged upon 
its merits only. That is the content of THE Covu- 
RIER'’S weekly plea; that is the substance of the 
whole argument; that is the basis of the platform 
on which the Nationalization of Music in America 
is reared. It is not a plea against the foreigner, but 
rather a plea for the American who has been 
eclipsed to such an extent by the continued and 
overwhelming and submerging influence of foreign 
elements that when the situation was brought be- 
fore the public intelligence the condition was seen to 
be appalling. 

(nce, however, subjected to the scrutiny of pub- 
lic opinion the subject became of absorbing interest 
and opportunities were made for American players 
and singers such as they never before possessed. 
There are now hundreds of our own artists who 
through and by means of THe Courtrer’s agitation 
cre gradually becoming recognized as gifted and 
ialented in their particular province and pursuit— 
artists who during past seasons have had plentifu: 
appearances before the public, gaining constantly 
in popularity and general artistic esteem; artists 
who never could have, never would have been en- 
abled to demonstrate their abilities without Tur 
CoURLER’S efforts in behalf of American music and 
American musicians. 

An example of extraordinary luminosity which 
has called forth the comments of musical criticism 
in all parts of the country is found in the rapid ad- 
vancement of Josephine Jacoby from local church 
work into the very broadest fields of the concert and 
oratorio stage. In her particular case it has also 
been demonstrated that the American musical pub- 
lic is not stubbornly attached to its foreign ideal to 
the exclusion of native talent, and that, if we are 
only willing to grant the opportunity, our American 
singers, reared and taught at home, can make the 
most pronounced successes—provided, of course, 
they have the gifts, the talent and the artistic merit. 

Mrs. Jacoby had been heard season before last 
in a number of local concerts and in a few cities of 
the East and West when the 1897-8 season opened. 


henemenal 


She was at once launched into last season with a 
large number of the most significant concert and 
oratorio engagements, and actually participated in 
great events which she had to prepare at short 
notice, never having sung them before, events such 
as “The Messiah,” “St. Paul,” “Elijah,” “Paradise 
and Peri,” “The Lay of the Beil,” “Swan and Sky 

lark,” “Olaf Trygvasson,” “Beethoven's Mass in D, 
and Peter Benoit’s “Lucifer,” produced in America 
for the first time. In all these great works, some of 
them the leading compositions of their class, Mrs. 
Jacoby received the highest encomiums, such as any 
foreign artist would be duly grateful for. 

In the case of this remarkable contralto singer 
we find the evidence we need to prove that the 
great scheme of encouraging home talent can be 
developed successfully and to the satisfaction of 
both audience and artist and all others concerned. 
Mrs. Jacoby not only participated in these perform- 
ances, but she sang in all the important symphony 
concerts of the Union, having been called from one 
to the other on the strength of critical and popular 
indorsement. She sang with Thomas in Chicago, 
with Van der Stucken in Cincinnati, with Archer in 
Pittsburg, with Paur in Cambridge and Boston, 
with Seidl in New York. Many minor concerts and 
Sunday night concerts were regaled by her voice, 
and taken it all in all her record of last season was 
actually unsurpassed in the number, in the quality 
and in the character of the engagements. 

It is doubtful if any foreign contralto could have 
made a greater success; in fact if any greater suc 
cess could be attained within the limits of one sea 
son, and the most gratifying feature of the case can 
be found in the spontaneous desire of the people 
and of the critics to deal with her singing and with 
her work free from any influence, except the actual 
value of the performance and the influence she ex 
erted from the concert platform. 

This has been one of the most encouraging phases 
of the newly developed situation, the fact that this 
American born, American taught contralto found 
herself accepted on the strength of her work alone; 
found the attitude of critic, of conductor, of chorus 
and of the public as deliberate and as scrutinizing 
as if she had just come forth from the studio of a 
European master followed by a European début 
prior to her appearance here, when the facts were 
that she was purely a New York product; found 
that no feeling existed that could militate against 
her for these reasons provided she could sing. And 
she did sing. 

Such, then, having been her experience before 
large audiences in the largest cities of America, it 
leads to the conclusion that the very same kind of 
successes can be duplicated by others provided they 
do as well as Mrs. Jacoby has done. All then that 
is necessary is to attract the attention of the musical 
people, not to the fact that an artist is or is not an 
American (for we do not apply any patriotism to 
music), but that he or she is an artist, and if that 
proves to be the case the musical world will ac 
knowledge it without reserve or hesitation. 

THe Musicat Courter has insisted upon this 
and has asked that a hearing should be given to our 
struggling artists. In this instance the hearing was 
accorded, and the result is recorded as one of the 
greatest solo successes of the past season, if not the 
greatest, with the exception of a few of the world’s 


renowned artists. 
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SEVERAL REASONS WHY AMERICAN 


STUDENTS SHOULD REMAIN AT HOME. 


By A. J. GOODRICH. 


ANY sound argu- 
| ments have been 
published by American 
artists, journalists and 
teachers showing why 
our students should re- 
main in this country 
during their novitiate; 
but since the beginning 
of our war with Spain 
a still more potent argu 
ment is manitest 

The foreign press, es 
pecially that of Germany 
and France, has persist 
ently libeled us, and in 
the coarsest and most 
vindictive manner. We 


A. J. GOODRICH. 


can readily understand 
the gross misstatements 
and jeers oi the Spanish, because they are densely ignorant 
Sut the people of France and (sermany are supposed to be 
enlightened, not alone as to Spanish atrocities in the East 
and West Indies, but also as to the real sentiments which 
prompted the United States to intervene in behalf of Cuba 
On that island alone more than 300,000 women, children 


and old men have been tortured to death by Spain through 


the inhuman process of starvation. This is the record since 
1896! The inmates of Cuban hospitals have been repeatedly 
burned and massacred by the Spanish soldiery, not even 
doctors and nurses being spared Lacking the ability to 


1¢ Spanish have resorted 


defeat the insurgents in battle, t 
to bribery and corruption; and, failing in that also, they 
have employed the cowardly method of assassination in 
order to do away with Maceo, Aranguren and other in 
vincible patriot leaders 

These are established facts, which have already become 
written history, and no reasonable man can dispute this 
terrible indictment 

It is not here necessary to further discuss these barbari 
ties, which are admitted to be true even by the few remain 
ing advocates ot peace at any price *  Thereiore we turn 
our attention to the charges of “greed,” “piracy” and 
Yankee avarice” which are brought freely against us by 
the French and German press 

Nearly all of our extensive possessions, beyond the 
boundaries of the original thirteen States, were acquired 
i the United States and the European 


by mutual consent « 
countries which held those possessions through conquest 
We paid separately to France, Spain and Russia a total of 
of about $25,000,000 for the Western and Southern States, 
the Floridas and Alaska All that we acquired through 
conquest was ceded to us by Mexico as a result of the war 
of 1846-47 with that country. Since then the sentiment ot 
our people has been persistently and almost unanimously 
opposed to any further territorial expansion, and Secretary 
Seward was severely criticised for his purchase of Alaska 
from Russia, though the price paid ($7,200,000) is now 
-onsidered a mere bagatelle for that valuable possession 

Several of our statesmen, foresecing the necessity for a 
coaling station in the West Indies, have negotiated for the 
purchase of St. Thomas island from Denmark, which has no 
use for it and is anxious to sell her title. Mut the American 
Congress has twice refused to ratify the treaty, and St 
Thomas remains in the hands of Denmark 

The Hawaiias afford a more recent illustration of our 
national policy of internal development, rather than ex- 
ternal enlargement. The entire group of islands were 
offered us as a gift after the revolution of 1894, and though 
they are rich in agricultural and mineral wealth, and occupy 
a commanding position in the Pacific Ocean, Mr. Cleve- 
land ordered our consul at Honolulu to haul down the 
American flag. Since then the Congress has declined to 
annex the islands or even to establish an American pro- 
tectorate. 

In view of our enlarged commercial intercourse with 
Asia, the folly of Mr. Cleveland’s insular policy and the 
want of foresight on the part of certain United States 
Senators and Representatives are now apparent. But these 
facts are sufficient to prove that the American people are 
opposed to territorial aggrandizement, and do not accept 
even that which is freely offered and which is needful to 
our commercial supremacy. 


lf the Hawaiian offer is finally accepted by the United 
States it will be as a war measure and not because of any 
material change in our ideas concerning additional ter 
ritory. 

The Spanish Government has industriously circulated 
the report that American intervention in Cuba was based 
upon selfish, not upon humanitarian grounds. We are 
quite indifferent as to what may be said against us by that 
nation of nefarious matadors, but to hear their calumny 
repeated in Paris and in Berlin is very irritating. Every 
American knows that during the past three years a large 
majority of our people have been in iavor of terminating 
Spanish atrocities in Cuba and oi giving to the people oi 
that island the freedom and liberty to which they are 
clearly entitled. A resolution to this eftect was included 
in the platiorms ot both political parties before the last 
national election. But I know not a single American who 
desires to have Cuba annexed to the United States, and 
President McKinley plainly stated in his message to the 
Congress, April 11, that no thought of annexation could 
honorably be entertained. ‘This was more distinctly set 
jorth as a declaration of principles in the joint resolution 
of the United States Congress which declared that “the 
people of Cuba are, and of right ought to be, iree and 
independent.” The last paragraph of that famous enact- 
ment reads as follows: 

“The United States hereby disclaims any disposition to 
exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof; and asserts its 
determination when that is accomplished to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its people.” This is 
plain, unequivocal language, and it means just what it says. 
It is to be regretted that they did not read it and under 
stand it in Germany and in France. But since those na 
tions never dreamed of waging war in the cause of human 
ity they cannot comprehend such sentiments in iIree 
\merica 

The antagonism to this country, as manifested in forty- 
seven out of fifty Parisian papers, seemed to me more 
strange, because they have in France a quasi republic, and 
they talk very eloquently about “liberty, equality and fra 
ternity.”” But since the Zola trial it is plain to be seen that 
a majority of tne French people can easily be formed into 
an unreasoning and vulgar mob, and they need much more 
education and moral stamina before they will be enabled to 
attain to real liberty, equality or fraternity. 

In Germany there is so much official oppression and 
military despotism that no one ought to expect irom 
those in authority either sympathy or justice in behali 
of America. Our hopes and aspirations are higher; we 
breathe fresher and purer air, and since we produce in 
this country everything which we require we can afford 
to ignore our European traducers and to hope that their 
conditions may be improved in the near future. Then they 
will be enabled to judge between right and wrong, liberty 
and oppression, civilization and barbarity 

Meanwhile if our students wisely conclude to remain 
in this country and patronize American teachers the for- 
eign critics of Uncle Sam will soon modify their dis- 
torted views; for though few Europeans can appreciate 
our motives in warring against an outcast among nations, 
they all appreciate the commercial value of an American 
dollar 

Our educational advantages are in some respects supe- 
rior to those of Europe. The difficulties of comprehend- 
ing instruction imparted in a strange tongue do not exist 
here; the best American teachers are more free from 
prejudice and dogmatism than are the teachers of Europe, 
and the expenses as well as the inconveniences of foreign 
study are considerably lessened to American students in 
\merica. There is a good deal of deception about this mat- 
ter of “studying abroad,” though only those who have given 
supplementary instruction to European “graduates” know 
the full extent of the glittering sham. The most talented 
pupils, those who would become proficient in music de- 
spite the professors, have been in the habit of pursuing 
their advanced studies in the Old World, and as a natural 
consequence European instruction has been credited with 
these brilliant examples. But the far more numerous cases 
of failure have been overlooked. Doubtless there are 
many people here who still believe that European study is 
essential; but in the opinion of our best judges it is not. It 
is only necessary to name such musicians as Arthur Foote 
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in order to prove our claim. Almost every American vil 
lage has its literary and musical club or society; American 
artists perform at their recitals the very highest grade ot 
music, representing a broader field than is revealed by 
German programs; our symphony orchestras are fully 
equal to those of Europe; our singers are the best in the 
world; our choral societies are excellent; violin, organ and 
piano recitals are of common occurrence even in the 
smaller cities; and such an array of operatic stars as were 
brought together by Abbey & Grau in their recent Ameri- 
can tours was never heard in the capitals of Europe. 

Then why go abroad to study music unless it be to dis- 
credit this country or to follow a senseless fad? 

Some of the museums and libraries in kurope are in- 
comparable, but to the average student these hidden treas- 
ures are by no means indispensable. Our universities and 
colleges and technical institutes are fully equal to those of 
the Old World, while our normal schools are practically 
superior to those of France and Germany. Compare also 
the American newspapers and magazines with those of 
Europe and a marked difference will be observed in our 
favor. In the line of music journals our showing is still 
more favorable. We have a number of music and trade 
papers which are superior to the best in the Europe 

As for THe Musicat Courier, nothing comparable to 
it has ever been issued or even attempted on the other 
side of the ocean. The general plan and scope of THE 
COURIER, its editorial columns, important articles and re 
views, correspondence from every part of the globe, the 
remarkable illustrated photo-gravure work, the letterpress 
and even the paper, all are superlative Placed side by 
side with Tut Courier such sheets as the Leipsic Signale 
appear like handbi.ls or common grocery circulars 

Aiter a final summary of the few advantages and the 
many disadvantages attending music study abroad, Amer 
ican pupils and their parents or guardians should con 
sider also the false and scurrilous attacks which have 
been directed against the people of this country by Francx 
and Germany rhis antagonism has existed tor some 
time past, but not until our present difficulty with the in 


ventors of the inquisition and the | 


bull ring did the real 
enmity for America show itself in such public manitesta- 
tion, 

Ever since we ordered the French army of treebooters 
out of Mexico there has been a dormant feeling of malic: 
toward the United States, which not even the subsequent 
establishing of a republican form of government m 
France has been able to pacify. Add to this a greatei 
grievance, namely, that French money lenders hold about 
$300,000,000 worth of discredited Spanish bonds (now 
worth twenty-five cents on the dollar) and we have the 
leading motives of all this malicious spleen in the French 
press 

As for Germany, her government of “blood and iron” 
has ever been arrayed against liberty, and during our 
struggle for independence Washington and his soldiers 
were compelled to whip 17,000 German mercenaries before 
the freedom of America could be firmly established 

As our great republic expanded and developed it came 
to pass that our superior inventions, wares and foodstuffs 
supplanted those of the Kaiserland, and the label, “made in 
Germany” no longer passes current, unquestioned and 
unopposed. Hence the abuse of America, already noted 
The last and only painful example of this antagonism oc- 
curred May 11 in the harbor of Cardenas, where five of 
our gallant sailors were killed by German artillerists 
operating Spanish guns. Since the gunners of Spain have 
thus far been unable to fire with any accuracy (as was 
demonstrated at Manila and at Matanzas), they imported 
artillerists from a country where nearly every able-bodied 
man is forced into the army or navy to maintain the so 
called “divine right” of an officious tyrant to oppress and 
scourge an industrious and worthy people 

For that fatal shot the German monarchy shall be made 
to render an account. Perhaps not at the present time, 
but the day of retribution will come 

Meanwhile let us ignore their abuse, their lead pencils 
and their accordeons and their gross foodstuffs, and keep 
our students from their pedantic conservatories 
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OWMAN ‘PUPILS 


OF NATIONAL INTEREST. 


OMEONE has given the advice, 
“Never set yourseli up for a 
musician just because you hap- 
pen to discover a drum in your 
ear, or imagine yourself cut out 
ior a teacher because you have a 
: pupil in your eye.” 
Wa To have it said of one, “He is 
7a sound musician,” is fine if it be 
true; but if someone should re- 
ply, “Yes, he’s sound; sound as 
a bass drum—all sound,” it 
would take off some of the gloss. 

E. M. Bowman is generally 
regarded by the musical world, 
or wherever he is known, as—in 
its best sense—a sound musician 
and masierly teacher. To a rep- 
resentative of ‘THE MusicAL Courier Mr. Bowman said 
that irom his earliest boyhood it was his ambition and 
purpose to become a teacher oi music. He was born 
among the green hills of Vermont, the son of Joseph 
Bowman, a well-to-do farmer and the inheritor of ar- 
tistic instincts and a rugged physical nature from a line 
over 200 years long oi educated New England ancestry, 
and before that irom the well-born of England, his im- 
migrant ancestor being registered in the ship which 
brought over Governor Winthrop, “Nathaniel Bowman, 
gentleman.” 

Both his parents were lovers oi music and sang well. 
fhe home was provided with musical instruments, violins, 
‘cello, flute and one of Estey’s best melodeons, the precur- 
sor of the present reed organ. His brothers and he learned 
to play aiter a fashion in spite oi the lack of teachers, 
but at ten young Bowman was sent away to the academy 
at Ludlow, Vt., and there received his first piano lessons 
from a Miss Sparhawk. Hearing much about Italy, and 
Naples particularly, as the Mecca of music students, the 
boy made up his mind to go there to study as soon as he 
could bring it about, and he never for a moment relaxed 
his determination until in the light of maturer years he 
changed his destination with the changes in musical cen- 
tres that had been wrought even before that time, only 
the news of it had not penetrated his childhood environ- 
ment, and instead of Naples he found himself finally in 
Berlin. 

In the interim, however, he had studied with other teach- 
ers, Miss Anna Brown and A. G. Faville, at Canton, N. Y., 
and at eighteen years of age with Dr. William Mason, 
piano, and John P. Morgan, organ and theory, in New 
York. During different sojourns in Europe Mr. Bowman 
had lessons irom Franz Bendel, piano; August Haupt, 
Edouard Rohde, Edouard Batiste, Alex. Guilmant and Dr. 
J. Frederick Bridge (Westminster Abbey), organ; Carl 
Friederic Weitzmann, Dr. E. H. Turpin, Dr. J. F. 
Bridge and Sir George A. Macfarren, theory and com- 
position. From first to last Mr. Bowman pursued his 
studies with a view to training his powers not as a per- 
iormer chiefly, but as a teacher. 

It is proper to say that he conquered the best of the 
literature both for the piano and the organ, and that he 
has given exacting recital programs on each of these in- 
struments. On his return the first time from his Euro- 
pean studies his opening recital program contained the 
Liszt E flat piano concerto and that master’s arrangement 
of the Weber “Concertsttick,” both of which pieces he had 
played in Rome with Liszt’s marvelous accompaniment at 
a second grand, and for the organ Bach’s great Doric Toc- 
cata and Fugue and the Thiele Theme and Variations in 
A flat regarded at one time as almost beyond execution. 
The performance of four selections like these in a single 
program stamps Mr. Bowman's right to a high place 
among either organists or pianists. 

By virtue of his activity as a church musician, however, 
Mr. Bowman is perhaps better known as an organist, but 
his pupils and close friends regard his piano touch as 
remarkably beautiful and as absolutely idiomatic to the 
piano as if he had always confined his playing to that in- 
strument. He himself finds no difficulty in differentiating 
the piano and organ touches in essential particulars and 
claims that in some respects the quality and character of 
his piano touch is due mainly to his practice on the organ. 
At any rate, his command of the two instruments must, as 
he claims, furnish him a wealth of illustration and variety 


of touch not common to the specialist on either instrument 
alone. 

Much of his knowledge and application of piano touch 
Mr. Bowman attributes to his youthful studies and his 
close association for many years with Dr. William Ma- 
son. He regards his lessons under that master at the 
critical period of his studies as a priceless privilege. 
Equally so the maturer friendship and protessional asso- 
ciation made possible by the close proximity of their 
studios at Steinway Hall. 

That Dr. Mason's touch, the model of so many students 
and artists, became early the ideal of his pupil, Bowman, 
is seen from a remark once made by the late William 
Steinway after the young man had finished playing 
Mason's “Silver Spring” one day in the warerooms. Mr. 
Steinway had been walking back and forth listening very 
closely, but as the last tone died away he turned on his heel 
and, approaching the young man, exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm, “I swear to God you have the same touch as 
silly Mason! 

During all his career as a teacher Mr. Bowman has 


” 


clung tenaciously to the principles he thus early imbibed 
irom Dr. Mason, and the art and science of touch and 
technic as embodied in the practice and published works of 
his “best master,” as Mr. Bowman affectionately and 
reverently calls him, are household words and vital fac- 
tors in every piano lesson he has given since 1866. Franz 
Bendel, too, had a beautiful touch, ‘the most beautiful I 
have ever heard,” said Rafael Joseffy once, and he was an 
excellent teacher as well as a great virtuoso. He suc 
ceeded Carl Tausig in the affections of the Berlinese, but 
an early death robbed him of the international fame he 
was just ready to claim. 

Mr. Bowman’s studies with Bendel, Weitzmann, Haupt 
and Rohde, in Berlin, in 1872-4, form an important layer 
in the foundation of his work as a teacher, artist and 
musician since that time. The influence of the other mas- 
ters named has been of less value, but chiefly because they 
were of less duration. They certainly belong to the roster 
of the world’s most distinguished musicians. It was a Dr. 
Bridge’s solicitation that Mr. Bowman, at a day’s notice, 
attempted the examination of the London Royal College 
of Organists and won his spurs as an organist, the first 
American to become a member of that body. This inci- 
dent led by natural stages to the founding in 1884 by Mr. 
Bowman and other leading teachers and artists in this 
country of the American College of Musicians, and of 
which he continued president for nearly ten years. The 
aims and activities of this organization, as well as his 
labors as a committeeman, and for several terms as presi- 
dent of the Music Teachers’ National Association, verify 
the remark at the beginning of this article that Mr. Bow- 
man’s chief aim has been to teach well and to help every 
other teacher to do likewise. In his literary work he has 
almost invariably treated of pedagogical topics, and his 
chief published work is a text book on harmony and coun- 
terpoint, which has been translated into German and is 
regarded in Germany, as in America, as a standard treatise 
on those subjects. 

The title of the work is “Bowman's Weitzmann’s Manual 
of Musical Theory.” It is not a translation, for Weitz- 
mann never published a method. It gives, however, a 
translation of certain of Weitzmann’s rules and maxims 
which he had reduced to writing in a small pocket memor- 
andum book, to which he occasionally referred in his 
teaching. Everything else in the above manual but these 
iormule, the illustrative examples, the explanatory text, 
the application and in some particulars the amplification 
of the rules and maxims, and the arrangement of the book 
are all from the pen of the editor, Mr. Bowman. It is so 
nearly an original work that he is entitled to a more 
prominent place on the title page than he has assumed. 
A revision of the work on a new and we think very 
practical plan is in progress and this will still more identify 
the treatise with the individuality and experience of its 
writer. The manual in its present form, although some- 
what deficient in literary style, has proven itself a most 
practical aid to the study of harmony and simple counter- 
point. The theory examiners of the American College of 
Musicians have been heard to remark that candidates pre- 
pared by the study of its pages generally proved to be 
good ones. 

Mr. Bowman’s four years’ incumbency of the chair of 
music at Vassar College, 1891-5, revealed still another side 


of the thorough preparation he had made for the life work 
of a pedagogue. At Vassar, besides conducting the upper 
classes in harmony and counterpoint, he delivered courses 
of lectures on the general history of music, history of the 
opera, history of the piano and its literature, and history 
of sacred music. Where desirable these were illustrated 
by musical excerpts and analyses of representative classics. 
The founding and administration of a mammoth choir for 
the Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, and the pressure of other 
duties, obliged Mr. Bowman to resign his professorship at 
Vassar at the close of the college year in 1895, but the char 
acter and extent of his work there had been so satisfactory 
that in accepting his resignation the board of trustees, 
contrary to all their previous usages in such changes, 
passed a unanimous vote of thanks and regrets. 

In his studio at Steinway Hall for several years, but 
now since the departure to Europe of S. B. Mills for per- 
haps an indefinite period, Professor Bowman is most at 
home. A liie size crayon portrait of Liszt with the mas 
ter’s inscription is one of the embellishments of the studio 
It was sent by him to Mr. Bowman as a souvenir of his 
performance of the E flat concerto alluded to in another 
place. 

He is scrupulously exact in his business habits, except 
that the least bit of extra time between lessons he is sure 
to give with passionate devotion to any opportunity to 
still further stimulate or assist a pupil up the ascent to the 
musical Parnassus. His pupils say that he is “a tireless 
teacher,” that he exercises “monumental patience,” and 
that his resources in illustration, explanation and analysis 
are never failing. They add that he never displays im 
patience, except toward the indifferent or the superficial 
pupil, and that the provocation for a repetition rarely 
arises; but if it does a dismissal is almost certain to follow: 
that he takes infinite pains with every detail as well as 
with totals; that he concentrates his attention just as 
closely on the curves, conditions and movements of a 
single finger as on the performance of a concerto: that to 
him there is no difference in the importance of items: that 
perfection of the whole can only result from perfection of 
the parts. As to methods he draws freely from all sources 
\s already stated, Mason's touch and technic permeate 
every lesson. 

The good things in the Practice Clavie1 system find their 
place, too. Indeed, it was Mr. Bowman, among the lead 
ing teachers, who first adopted and published an analysis 
of the benefits offered by a proper use of the clavier, and it 
was he who organized the Virgil Clavier Company and 
made the first and largest cash subscription that has ever 
been made to its capital stock. To the use of his reputa- 
tion, his cash and his business advice is undoubtedly due 
outside of the inherent merits of the machine, much of the 
present favor enjoyed by it in the minds of the musical 
public. 

Mr. Bowman, like every teacher enjoying large oppor- 
tunities, has stored up a fund of experience not down in 


the books, and each new necessity is the mother of a new 
invention \s to piano literature his taste and practice 
are catholic. Bach is a standby, and his pupils are ex 


pected to practice transpositions of the two and three- 
voiced inventions and to study the principal numbers of 
the preludes and fugues, the Italian concerto and the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. Mozart, Beethoven, Men 
delssohn, Schumann, Chopin, Schubert, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
Brahms, with lesser and contemporary composers, form 
the sources of his teaching repertory. His pupils practice 
daily technics—a few essential, fundamental forms—Bach, 
Kullak octave studies, both with transpositions; Chopin 
etudes, the classics and, more or less, pastime music, ac- 
cording to the taste and environment of the individual 
Mr. Bowman began teaching while still a boy, and be 
fore he had passed his fifteenth birthday was giving sixty 
lesons a week in Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. From 
1867 until 1887, with the exception of two trips to Europe, 
he taught in St. Louis. In 1887 he came to New York 
where he has since led an equally busy life. His pupils 
have been drawn largely from professional sources and 
from all quarters of the country. Some have come from 
across the sea. THe Courter has been able to collect the 
photographs of a few of these pupils and to group them 
with their master on the opposite page. Scores of others 
might be added were time and space available. They are 
scattered here and abroad, many of them occupying 
responsible positions in institutions ot learning or enjoy- 
ing the respect of the communities in which they labor. 
Thus, for example, Miss Avis H. Blewitt has charge of 
the department of music in the St. Louis Seminary, a high 
toned school for young ladies in that city of large wealth 
Miss Blewitt studied piano, organ and theory with Mr. 
Bowman from 1875 to 1881, and passed the A. C. M. ex- 
aminations in piano and theory with honor at the Indian- 
apolis meeting. She excelled as a pianist, but as an 
organist, too, she acquired the ability to play the Men- 
delssohn sonatas and large works of Bach. She filled the 
position of organist at Vassar College in 1892-3 with entire 
acceptance, and taught the piano and lower classes in 
theory. Her pupils at the St. Louis Seminary give fort- 
nightly recitals of standard music memorized, and the 
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general quality of their performances bears witness to her 
ability and force as a teacher. Her own performances are 
characterized by fine musical intelligence and a touch of 
unusual power and brilliance. 

Next in alphabetic order we would mention Thuel Burn- 
ham, the gifted son of Hon. W. Burnham, of the Su- 
preme Court of Iowa. Mr. Burnham came to New York 
in 1894 to study with Dr. Mason, who could not just then 
find time for him, and so sent him to Mr. Bowman, who 
taught him piano and theory. The next year the same 
arrangement continued, with the addition of lessons from 
Dr. Mason in repertory. For the last two years Mr. 
Burnham has studied theory only with Mr. Bowman and 
piano with Dr. Mason. He has unconquerable determina- 
tion, splendid ambitions and marked musical talent and 
temperament. Within the last year or so he has given 
nearly one hundred recitals in South Carolina, Illinois, 
Iowa and Minnesota, besides appearing in other concerts. 
He scored a hit in the Grieg Concerto March 25 at the 
Temple Choir concert, Brooklyn, in which the orchestral 
parts were played on the organ by Mr. Bowman. 

Mr. Burnham enjoys in a high degree the confidence 
and regard of both his masters. They predict and expect 
great things of him. His programs are made up of the 
very best music, and the press has uniformly treated his 
performances with respect and in many instances with 
high praise. 

A charming demi-début was made in May by Miss 
Cecile Louise Castegnier under the patronage of Mrs. 
Austen G. Fox, whose pleasant home in West Thirty- 
third street was generously opened for the occasion. Miss 
Castegnier had the assistance of her father, Prof. G. 
Castegnier, a linguist and recitationist well-known in New 
York, and of Miss Bessie Bowman in a group of con- 
tralto songs, which were given in a highly artistic style. 
A refined order of salon music predominated in her pro- 
gram, but each selection was played with the care and in- 
telligence which plainly bespoke the painstaking of an 
exacting teacher and an ambitious pupil. One very inter- 
esting item was the transposition of a Bach invention to 
several different keys without alteration of the original 
fingering to suit the transposed key. It was cleverly done. 
Her touch was agreeably firm and elastic and the execu- 
tion clear and rhythmic. It was musical playing. This is 
Miss Castegnier’s second year with Mr. Bowman. She 
also studies theory with him, and is preparing herself as 
a thoroughly competent teacher and pianist. To her musi- 
cal ability she adds the gifts and graces of a cultivated 
mind, and, like her parents, is an accomplished linguist. 

J. M. Chance, organist and teacher of the organ and 
piano, was a pupil of Mr. Bowman's in St. Louis. For 
eleven years he was organist and choir director in one 
church in Sedalia, Mo., where he had a very successful 
experience as teacher of the piano and organ. Three years 
ago he went to Scranton, Pa., where he had been called to 
the responsible position of organist and music director of 
the Second Presbyterian Church. Mr. Chance is am- 
bitious in his art and continues to come to New York 
city for instruction under his former teacher, Mr. Bowman. 
He plays his instrument with taste and refinement and 
accompanies with special skill. He has a large class of 
piano and organ pupils in Scranton. where his work is 
spoken of in the highest terms. 

An extremely bright and receptive brain is the obedient 
and useful servant of Miss Ella Loretta Flock, of Hacketts- 
town, N. J. She is studying theory with Mr. Bowman, 
and masters every detail of the science with a thorough- 
ness which not only delights him, but will surely give 
her a command of the organ—she is organist of the M. E. 
church in her city—never acquired by the more super- 
ficial students of music, while her comprehension of music 
in general will be broadened and deepened as by no other 
means. Miss Flock is a graduate of the Centenary Col- 
legiate Institute, New Jersey, and has studied the piano 
with Dr. Mason and organ with Mr. Shelley. Earnestness 
of purpose is clearly expressed in her portrait. 

Of Frederick Byron Hill Mr. Bowman said: “He was 
born in Wallingford, Conn., November 27. 1871. He first 
studied piano with Miss Nellie Hall, then both piano and 


organ with Jas. L. Prescott, of Meriden, Conn., and in 
1894 came to New York to study piano and theory with 
me and the organ with S. P. Warren. 

“His first position as organist was in the First Con- 
gregational Church, Wallingford, which he held for three 
years. 

“On April 1, 1895, Mr. Hill succeeded James L. Pres- 
cott as organist and choir director at the First Congre- 
gational Church, Meriden, one of the largest in Connec- 
ticut. In 1896, and after two years of study with me, Mr. 
Hill successfully passed the associateship piano and theory 
examination of the American College of Musicians. He 
passed the organ examination at the same time. Mr. Hill 
devotes all his time to church work and teaching. 

“He has a large class of private pupils, a fine choir and 
is an all round successful musician as well as a young man 
of strict integrity and good business habits.” 

J. William Keen, of Paterson, N. J., belongs to the 
goodly company of those who, though not themselves 
brilliant players, nevertheless succeed in developing ex- 
cellent pupils. A recent recital by some of his pupils gave 
ample proof of Mr. Keen’s ability as a foundational 
teacher. To be able to impart the principles of a good 
touch and facile technic is to possess a power that is not 
at all common. Mr. Keen has a large winter class in 
Paterson and a summer class at Tenant’s Harber, on the 
coast of Maine. He has played in several concerts during 
the past season with success, and is steadily fitting himself, 
with Mr. Bowman’s help at the piano and in theory, for a 
higher grade of work. As showing the personal regard in 
which Mr. Keen is held by his pupils, he was the happy 
victim of a surprise party June 14 and the recipient of a 
handsome gold watch-chain. 

Mrs. Fannie Davis Parisen’s first teacher was Miss Anna 
Horton, of Lambertville, N. J., now principal of the Penn 
sylvania State Normal School. During the years 1890-4 
she enjoyed the instruction of Dr. Mason. In ‘92 she 
began her studies in theory with Mr. Bowman, and during 
the last season she has also studied the piano with him 
Mrs. Parisen is an artistic pianist and a thoroughly intel 
ligent musician. In addition to the demands made upon 
her as mistress of a country mansion at South Amboy she 
devotes much of her time to study and to instruction. She 
is a successful teacher and popular with her pupils and ac 
quaintances. 

Touch, technic and temperament unite in Miss Fern 
Estelle Pickard in proportions to make an artistic unity 
She came to New York in ‘94 to study with Dr. Mason, 
but after hearing her play he found that his schedule was 
full and so advised her to go to Mr. Bowman, with whom 
she has studied two seasons and part of another piano and 
theory. Ona recent afternoon Dr. Mason and Mr. Mac 
Dowell knocked at Mr. Bowman's door while he was en- 
gaged in giving a lesson. Excusing himself he left his 
pupil playing the A minor Prelude, Vol. II., Bach, and 
stepped into the hall to see his visitors. While they were 
talking, with the door just ajar, Dr. Mason, noticing the 
quality of touch and rhythmical character of the playing 
asked ‘“‘Who’s that you've got there?” and, turning to Mr 
MacDowell, added, ‘There is sense in that kind of play 
ing: she’s a good one, eh?” to which the Columbia pro 
fessor nodded assent. “Who is it?” again to Bowman 
“Oh (banteringly), just one of the pupils you wouldn't 
take a few years ago.” “Well,” replied the doctor, “you 
just send her to me and I'll send you a stupid one in ex- 
change.” The pupil who was playing the Bach Prelude 
so much to the liking of her distinguished listeners was 
Miss Pickard. 

Miss Pickard has taught at the Conservatory at Mead 
ville, Pa., and at Jamestown, N. Y., her home. She was 
organist for some time at the First M. E. Church there 
She expects to return next fall to study another season 
with Mr. Bowman. and it is safe to predict for her a brill- 
iant career. 

“One of the most satisfactory pupils I have had 
since IT came to New York.”’ was what Mr. Bowman said 
when he was asked to say something about Miss Jenny M 
Wickes, of New Hamburg-on-the-Hudson. Miss Wickes 
graduated at Vassar in ’89, and brings to bear on her mu- 


sic studies a well-trained mind. She has studied since 
1892 much of the best literature of both the piano and 
organ with Mr. Bowman, beside having had with him a 
thorough course in harmony and counterpoint. Miss 
Wickes utilizes a share of her time on the train back and 
forth to New York in memorizing music and in writing 
counterpoint. She has been organist and choir director 
for several years at the church of St. Philip’s-in-the-High- 
lands, Garrison, and is director of the New Hamburg 
Choral Society. A children’s sight singing class at Garri 
son occupies a part of her time, but the most of it is de 
voted to private lessons there, at New Hamburg, Pough 
keepsie and in New York. Vocal training under a New 
York teacher rounds out her equipment generously. An 
organ recital recently given in Poughkeepsie won high 
praise from competent critics. Her piano performances 
have also been very successsful 

The list of Bowman pupils might be extended almost 
indefinitely and something commendatory said of each 


one. A few of them are given below 


PROFESSIONAL 

Miss Leonora Alexander (T.), New York 

Miss Kate Armstrong (P.), Monticello Seminary, III 

Miss S. A. Burtch (P.), Monticello Seminary, III 

Miss Hermione Biggs (P. and T.), New York 

Michael Banner (T.), Berlin, Germany 

Mrs. I. O. Baxter (P.), Cedar Rapids, Ta. 

Miss Kate J. Brainard (T.), Mary Institute, St. Louis 

Miss Estelle B. Blum (P. and T.), New York 

Miss Mary F. Call (P.), New York 

Miss Alice Coard (P. and T.), Plainfield, N. J 

Mrs. Sarah Constable (P. and T.). St. Louis 

Jas. P. Dod (P.), New York 

Miss J. T. Draper (T.). New York 

Miss Lena Hamilton (P.), Brooklyn 

Mrs. A. P. Hine (P.), Torrington, Conn 

Miss Jennie E. Hotchkiss (P.), Torrington, Conn 

Leroy W. Jackson (P.), Brooklyn 

Mrs. Orra P. John, A. C. M. (T.), University School of 
Music, Green Castle. Ind 

Miss K B. Lockwood (P. and T.), Stamford, Conn 

Miss Minnie E. Marsh (P.), Torrington, Conn 

Edward Vaile McIntyre, A. C. M. (P. O. T.), St. Louis 
Mo. 

Miss Sarah A. Masten (P.), Kingston, N. Y 

Miss Fannie FE. Richards (P. T.), Asbury Park, N. ] 

Miss Carolyn J. Roff (T.), Newark, N. J 

Miss Annie Morris Stockton (P.) 

Mrs. Mary B. Skillman (P.), Trenton, N. J 

Miss Laura Sanford (T.), New York 

J. S. Shastid (P.), director of conservatory. Pittsfield 
Tl! 

\bram Ray Tyler (P.), Brooklyn 

Edgar C. Sherwood (T.), Stamford, Conn 

Miss Mary FE. Todd (T.), New York 

Miss Josephine Tozier (P. and T.), New York 

Frederick C. Voss (P.), Newark, N. J 

Miss Carrie M. Woolf (P.). Salt Lake City 

Among the many talented amateurs whom Mr. Bowman 
has taught may be mentioned the following 

Miss Bessie M. C. Bowman (P. 0. T.). Brooklyn 

Miss Florence B. Baker (P.), New York 

Miss M. Louise Burtis (P.), Brooklyn 

Miss Louie How Draper (P. T.), New York 

Mrs. FE. J. Delehanty (P.), New York 

Miss Helen Falmestock (P.), New York 

Mrs. Henry Gelien (P. T.), East Orange. N. J 

Miss Flora Isham (P.), New York 

Miss Adele Larocque (P.), New York 

Miss Anna G. Rockwell (P.). Warren. Pa 

Thos. B. Peck. Jr. (P.), New York 

Dr. Grace Pulver (P.), Torrington, Conn 

Miss Alice Schmidt (P.), New York 

Mrs. T. C. Sutro (P.). New York 

Mrs. L. R. Southworth (P). New York 

Miss Amy Sommers (P.), New York 

Mrs, Florence Ruland-Sackett (P.). Brooklyn 

Miss Mary E, Wade, A. C. M. (P. T.), Alton, TH 
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ORACE WADHAM NICHOLL was 
born near Birmingham, Eng- 
land, March 17, 1848. He 
has been in this country for a 
quarter of a century, and for 
twenty years a_ resident of 
New York city. He is de 
scended from a gifted, schol- 
arly and musical family, one 
of his ancestors having 
founded the well-known Wad 
ham College at Oxford, Ene 
land. Jn this article we shall 
treat of Mr. Nicholl as acom 
poser. Of his compositions the oratorios first deserve men 
tion. A cycle of four has alre ady been comple ted, which em 
braces only a third of the scheme he has in view, viz.: the 
writing of twelve oratorios which will include the entire 
biblical history from Genesis to Revelation. The four 
oratorios are for soli, chorus, double chorus, organ and 
full orchestra, and are entitled respectively: (1) Adam, 
(2) Abraham, (3) Isaac, (4) Jacob. They are written in 
the highest form of modern art. The vocal parts are 
dramatic and declamatory after the new school, and con- 
structed (especially in the concerted movements) in the 
most elaborate contrapuntal and fugal styles. In other words 
they are not “free” in the sense of general oratorio chor 
uses. The melodious, vocal parts are interwoven with truc 
contrapuntal ingenuity and form at every movement fin 
rich harmonies. The orchestral writing also is in the 
luxuriant and illustrative style of modern masters, especi- 
lly that of Wagner and Liszt. Mr. Nicholl has devoted 
himself unreservedly to the choral portion of these works, 
ind has given periodically noble and sublime effects, 
which contrast with the softer and more lyric numbers 
These choruses are long sustained, with broad themes and 
massive harmonies 

Among the musicians who have examined these and 
other works by Mr. Nicholl may be mentioned the late 
Anton Seidl, the great Wagnerian conductor; the late 
Adolf Neuendorff, composer and conductor; V. de Pach 
mann, the world-renowned pianist; Ovide Musin, the pop 
ular violin virtuoso, who was, some years ago, Mr 
Nicholl's pupil in harmony; Wm. H. Sherwood, America’s 
great pianist: Asger Hamerik, composer and conductor, 
together with many other All of these representative 
musicians have spoken in high terms of Mr. Nicholl’s 
genius 

Carl Reinecke wrote in his usual pleasant way: “The 
great aptness of presentation exhibited by you and the 
control over the entire vocal and instrumental apparatus 
(in your oratorios), has inspired me with the greatest 
respect for your talent. When I consider the grand duet 
between Cain and Abel I feel uplifted, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that many things will have a fine effect. It 
seems to me that the symphony you sent me is not quite 
so ripe as the oratorios. T have to thank you, esteemed 
Mr. Nicholl, with all my heart, for the great honor and 
kindness you have shown me by the dedication of your 
highly interesting pianoforte pieces—‘Sentiments Po- 
etiques.”. Be convinced that T know how to appreciate this 
honor to its full extent, and T send you the assurance of 
my highest esteem 

Vladimir de Pachmann expressed himself as follows: 
“Your modulations are wonderfully beautiful and subtle, 
and T shall feel proud to give you my picture and write 
upon the back of it ‘To the greatest composer since 
Waener and Liszt... You have a great gift for color and 
varied effect.” 

Adolf Neuendorff: “If Nicholi’s compositions were 
properly rehearsed and thoroughly well known by the 
orchestra and chorus, he would soon be universally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest composers.” 

Ovide Musin, the gifted violinist: “Mr. Nicholl is a com- 
poser whose work exhibits not only talent in instrumenta- 
tion, but decided genius for modern forms.” 

Asger Hamerik, the composer and conductor: “As to 
your musical talent, T think that you have a decided gift 
for colors and fine instrumental effects in all your works. 
I think. furthermore, that you can, as musician, claim the 
front rank in counterpoint and fugue, and that the leading 
of parts, in all T have seen from your hand, shows not only 
a perfect education, but a natural disposition of the highest 
character. Your ‘Suite” which we played here, is very 
beautiful in many parts, passages and instrumental effects 
Your songs T like very much, as they show real inspiration 
and individuality and display such a multitude of fine har- 
monies combined with leading of all parts to perfection.” 

The late P. S. Gilmore: “Mr. -Nicholl is one of the 
greatest. musical geninses of the age: almost standing 
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H. W. NICHOLL. 


A SxKetcH oF His Works. 


higher than Wagner. His compositions and knowledge 
are so tremendous that we have to sit at his feet and 
wonder at his work. A march I have played of his is the 
greatest work of its kind that has ever been written. There 
is nothing like it. He is a great man indeed.” 

Wm. H. Sherwood, America’s greatest pianist, wrote 
the following letter to a friend of Mr. Nicholl: 

“Dear Str—In a conversation with Max Bendix he 
spoke of a work by H. W. Nicholl, of New York, as 
something magnificent and grandly developed. I can well 
believe it. for the concerto of his which I once learned is 
in all respects the equal of any modern concerto I have 
yet heard since Chopin and Schumann It is a work of 
the highest rank among modern compositions of its class. 
My assertion that it is worthy of Bach or Brahms is 
founded upon a thorough study of its contents, which, 
both for beauty and dignity of its themes, and their mas- 
terly development, as well as the artistic structure of the 


H. W. NICHOLL. 


composition, fully justifies such a statement. When I first 
examined the concerto I could see that it was a work 
written by a man of wonderful technical skill, and after 
weighing its difficulties somewhat decided to seriously 
study the work. I have discovered the mine of wealth it 
embraces. If any fault can be found with the work it 1s 
because of its too sustained elevation and its coherent 
qualities, for the subjects are so welded together, en 
twined and interwoven, and each moment is so gradually 
and yet interestingly developed, that the subjects (or mo 
tives) are never lost sight of, on which account there are 
no resting places, as in other works of the same character 
which are more rhapsodical. Therefore, after seriously 
studying the concerto in all its aspects IT do not hesitate 
to boldly and openly affirm that it is a truly great work, 
worthy, I may repeat, of Bach or Brahms.” 
Neither has Mr. Nicholl confined himself te 


of oratorio, for other musical forms have received atten 


the field 


tion from his creative genius. The following list of his 
more important works, including the four oratorios re- 
ferred to, will be perused with interest. to say the least: 
Op. 1, mass, in E flat: performed in Pittsburg and other 
cities; op. 2, three songs: op. 3. suite, in A major, for full 
orchestra: first performed in Baltimore under the direction 
of Asger Hamerik, in Pittsburg under Theodore Thomas, 
in New York under Gotthold Carlberg ard by P. S. Gil 
more for military band; also by Mr. Neuendorff in New 
York, at the Hoffman concerts, as well as in Boston under 
the same conductor: op. 4. “Elsie: or, the Golden Leg 
end,” cantata for soli, chorus and full orchestra; parts 
performed by Herr Seidl: op. 5. symphonic fantaisie. in 
F sharp minor, for full orchestra; part performed by Mr 
Van der Stucken, in Steinway Hall, at his series of Nov 
elty concerts: op. 6, “Cloister Scene.” for soli, chorus, 
organ and orchestra: performed at Pittsburg under the 
direction of Clement Tetedoux, and at festival there under 
Herr Seidl: op. 7. symphonic fantaisie in C major for full 


/ 


orchestra; op. 8, symphony in G minor, No. 1, “The Na- 
tion’s Mourning,” for full orchestra; four descriptive 


movements; op. 10, concerto in D minor, for piano and 
orchestra, played by William H. Sherwood in Pittsburg 
with great success, and repeated by request; op. 11, sym 
phonic poem, “Tartarus,” for full orchestra, played by Herr 
Seidl thrice with pronounced success; op. 12, grand sym 
phony, C major, No. 2, for full orchestra; first movement 
(under the title of “Heroic Overture’) played several 
times by Herr Seidl also with tremendous success; op. 13, 
sonata, for violoncello and piano; op. 14, “Hamlet, a 
Psychic Sketch,” for full orchestra, reviewed favorably in 
the Signale, Leipsic; op. 15, scherzo-fugue, in G major, 
for small orchestra; first cyclus of four dramatic oratorios, 
with leit-motiven, for soli, chorus, organ and full orches 
tra: No. 1 (op. 16), “Adam”; No. 2 (op. 17), “Abraham”; 
No. 3 (op. 18), “Isaac”; No. 4 (op. 19), “Jacob or Israel”; 
op. 20, twelve short characteristic pieces for piano solo 
(dedicated to Reinecke); also sonata for violin and piano, 
D major, op. 30, six preludes and fugues for the organ. 

Such a showing of musical compositions is, at least, a 
monument of Mr. Nicholl’s industry alone, aside from 
their artistic value. As will be perceived by reference to 
the above list many of the works have already been given, 
about which much that is flattering has been written 
Concerning “Tartarus,” the symphonic poem, played by 
Herr Seidl, the New York Herald said: “A very interest 
ing novelty was the symphonic poem ‘Tartarus,’ consist- 
ing of two parts, viz., ‘Regret of Condemned Souls’ and 
‘Triumphal Dance of Fiends.’ Of all compositions by resi 
dent writers that have been heard of late years, this is be 
yond doubt the best.” The Tribune: “The symphonic 
poem was received with interest. The hopeless and inex 
pressible sorrow of those who regret too late is well por 
trayed, and as it broadens out into a melody the idea be 
comes effective. The dance is wild; the orchestration is 
ingenious and full.” The Herald speaks of the Romance 
from the Suite, op. 3: “The composition is scored in a 
masterly manner.” Also other papers concerning the 
same piece are given below: 

Mr. Nicholl’s Romanza is a composition of decided 
merit, graceful in its conception, and written with the 
taste and technical knowledge of a musician. It is worthy 
of a place on a program of high order.—Times 

The Romanza, by H. W. Nicholl, is from a Suite in A 
major, which has been played by Asger Hamerik’s or 
chestra in Baltimore. Besides scholarship, Mr. Nicholl 
has a gift of melody and skill in the treatment of instru 
ments.—Tribune 

The Romanza from the Suite in A major, by H. W 
Nicholl, is a work of very decided merit, melodious and 
well written —Evening Post 

Next on the program came a Romanza for orchestra, 
by H. W. Nicholl, a resident organist His composition, 
though following so closely upon the Beethoven concerto 
as to be subjected to the severest test of comparison, was 
not only melodious and musicianlike, but held its own in 
a strictly classical program.—Sunday Sun 

The novelty of the program, and one of its most agree- 
able features, was the Romanza, by Nicholl. It is deli- 
cate, poetical and full of melody. It cannot be better de- 
scribed than by calling it a “Song Without Words.” The 
ability with which it is scored for the orchestra delighted 
the experts in such matters.—Mail and Express 

Mr. Nicholl’s Romanza is a pleasing composition, in 
which the violoncello and corni are heard with rich and 
prolonged effect. The theme is refined, though’ simple, 
and its recurrence in the various instruments is interest- 
ing. The general treatment has a savor of the great mas- 
ters World. 

Die beiden anderen Orchesterwerke des Concertes, 
Bargiel’s Ouverture zur “Medea” und eine Composition 
eines jetzt in unserer Mitte lebenden Englanders, des 
Herrn Horace W. Nicholl, wurden ebenfalls sehr wacker 
wiedergegeben. Die letztere ist ein Stiick eines umfan- 
greichen Werkes, einer Suite in fiinf Satzen. Die hier 
aufgefiihrte Romance nahm iibrigens nur circa acht 
Minuten in Anspruch; sie darf als ein Stiick Tonmalerei 
von trefflicher Mache und blendenden Klangeffekten 
bezeichnet werden.—Otto Floershein, in Sonntagsblatt der 
Staats-Zeitung 

Of the “Heroic” overture (first movement of Second 
Symphony in C major), played by Herr Seid! in Steinway 
Hall, Madame Albani, soloist, the World wrote (the late 
John P. Jackson, the celebrated translator of Wagner's 
operas, being the critic): “The first number was a novelty 
—Mr. Nicholl’s ‘Heroic’ overture, a wonderfully effective 
composition, in whose dramatic, almost Titanic strength 
the Wagnerian conductor fairly reveled.” The Tribune 
expressed itself as follows (H. E. Krehbiel, critic): “There 
were movements in the work, especially in the coda, which 
narrowly missed being profoundly impressive.” The Sun: 
“An effort in which stirring rhythm and tonal vividness 
are clear enough.” The Commercial Advertiser: “A 
scholarly and well scored composition, The principal 
theme is cleverly and effectively developed, the instru- 
mentation rich and the work interesting.” The Fvening 
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Post: “‘An impressive overture, exhibiting mature and 
crafty art. Mr. Nicholl’s distinguishing feature is his in- 
strumentation. He fully knows the the 
modern orchestra, and is acquainted with all the tricks and 
all artifices of latter-day scoring. Nearly everything that 
we have heard from him is full, exuberant and sonorous. 
His music resembles that of Berlioz, with whose works 
Mr. Nicholl seems not alone familiar, but positively trans- 
Nicholl’s overture 


resources of 


fused.” The American Musician: * Mr. 
is a scholarly work of imposing sonority and a masterly 
example of polyphonic writing; the composer gives proof 
of a profound knowledge of the mysteries of contrapuntal 
artifice and of the resources of the modern orchestra; his 
instrumentation is full and powerful. It has a magnificent 
peroration; the phrase from its breadth and length, its 
gorgeous harmonies and general splendor of manifestation 
should at once refresh the most exhausted critic and make 
him keep interested in the unfolding of the subsequent 
matter. The tremendous energy displayed in the treat- 
ment of this motive alone is at once felt to be stimulating 
and inspiriting. The stretto is so powerful that we are 
almost tempted to admit that we can go no further in the 
production of magnificent harmonies. It is certain we 
have as yet not gone any further. Mr. Nicholl does not 
employ meaningless expressions, or any cheap artifices, 
separate instru- 
no traces of the 


but provides real subject matter for each 
ment. His style is in every respect noble; 
feminine element are to be found in this work, for there 
is no relaxation of tension from first to last. All is dash- 
ing, indomitable, bold, brave and resplendent; climax fol- 
lows climax, noble phrase follows noble phrase, with ever 
increasing novelty, power and beauty. The 
to his course with an iron will. He makes a 
statement, and it with greater and 
tenacity of purpose, his utterances being so continuously 


composer 
holds on 
repeats emphasis 
intensified with surprisingly grand yet unflinching dis- 
cords.” 

Of this same work Otto Floersheim in THE 
MusicaL CourRIER at the time: “In the handling of his 
themes Mr. Nicholl shows considerable skill in develop- 
The orchestra- 


wrote 


ment and originality in harmonic changes. 
tion contains some good and telling movements, especially 
toward the close, where the first theme, harmonized in 
sixth chords, appears in the trombones.” Of the “Funeral 
March of the Three Patriarchs,” from the fourth oratorio, 
“Jacob,” played by Herr Seidl at the Lenox Lyceum, 
New York, the Herald says: “The ‘Funeral March’ is a 
combination of beautiful motives, wonderfully well orches- 
trated.” Tue Musicat Courter, in reviewing editorially 
the new opera by Smareglia, ‘The Vassal of Szigeth,” pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera House, under Herr 
Seidl, expresses its opinion that “It would tax even the 
contrapuntal genius of H. W. Nicholl to furnish 
themes sufficiently thrilling to suit the morbidities of the 
concoction of Luigi T[llica Herr Seidl 
after the first performance of the Grand March and Chorus 


an 


and F. Pozza.” 
from “Elsie, or the Golden Legend,” with an extra brass 
band, presented Mr. Nicholl with his picture, and wrote 
thereon the theme of the march, marking it ffffff and 
these words: “In your splendid and 
wonderfully effective march, this picture is dedicated to 
He also unhesitatingly admitted that Mr. Nicholl’s 
sach,” because of the 


remembrance of 


you.” 
oratorics could be called “modern 
tremendous contrapuntal learning and massiveness dis 
played in them.” 

Ot the performance in Baltimore by Asger Hamerik of 
a movement of the Second Symphony, the Baltimore Even- 
ing Bulletin wrote: “The Adagio, by Mr. Nicholl, is a com- 
position containing some fine musical ideas, and showing 
work of no mean order, the reeds especially being ad- 
mirably used. Our concert-goers will remember the per- 
formance by the Peabody orchestra some time ago of a 
suite by the same composer. This suite and the Adagio 
from his op. 12, as evidence of musical thought and pains- 
taking labor, please us better than any other composition 
written in America we have yet heard here.” The Boston 
Traveller also writes thus of the “Romance” played in that 
city by Adoif Neuendorff: “H. W. Nicholl is a musician 
who for the most part has been sequestering his manu- 
scripts until the public has asked for them, a piano con- 
certo of his having been played in Pittsburg during the 
season just ended, while Herr Seidl has performed with 
The 


theme of the romance, which is pleasantly melodic, is first 


success various orchestral excerpts from his works. 


enunciated by the ‘cello, gently accompanied by the horns; 
the strings take it and a neat harmonic structure is there- 
after developed. The instrumentation is restful, and about 
the whole is an air of confidence. The excerpt awakens 
interest in what Mr. Nicholl has done in the larger forms.” 
The very latest work Mr. Nicholl has undertaken is the 
composition of seven preludes and fugues for the organ, 
op. 30. We print the various titles, together with several 
letters from distinguished musicians concerning them: 


G minor (single fugue) 


No. 2. A minor (single fugue) 


No. 3. C major, double fugue (counterps int in the octave). 
No. 4. E minor, double fugue (counterpoint in the tenth, 


3d). 


No. §. A major, double fugue (counterpoint in the twelfth, 
5th). 

No. 6. F major, fugue on four subjects (quadruple coun- 
terpoint). 

No. 7. C minor and major, grand fantaisie and free fugue. 

Alex. Guilmant wrote the following letter recently: 
“Hier soir en revenant 4 New York, j’ai trouvé le Prélude 
et Fugue pour orgue que vous avez bien voulu me dédier, 
et je vous en remercie sincérement. Je vous addresse 
toutes mes félicitations pour cette ceuvre sérieux, et digne 
de linstrument pour lequel elle est écrite; je me ferai un 
plaisir de la jouer, et j’espére que vous voudrez bien 
m’envoyer a Paris les autrez morceaux de cette collection. 
Avec mes remerciements réitérés, veuillez agréer, cher 
monsieur, l’expression de mes meilleurs sentiments. 

“Arex, GUILMANT.” 

The great French composer and contrapuntist Camille 
Saint-Saéns (one of the most famous musicians at the 
present time) writes Mr. Nicholl: “Je trouve votre trés 
intéressante Fugue en revenant d’Afrique, ou j’ai passé 
lhiver; je serai charmé de voir les autres, et trés re- 
connaisant de la dédicace que vous me promettez pour 
No. 6 (quadruple counterpoint). Je ne mon 
habilité sera suffisant pour jouer cette fugue terriblement 
difficile, en tous cas je prendrai grand plaisir a la travailler. 

“Your most obedient, 
“C. Satnt-SAEns.” 

S. P. Warren, one of the finest organ performers in 
America, expresses himself thus of Fugue No. 1: 

“I appreciate very much your kindness in sending me 
a copy of your stately Prelude and Fugue No. 1. I have 
read them with much interest and pleasure, and will hope 
to devote more time to them still, for they must needs be 
studied, 

“It is gratifying that there are those among us who, to a 
virile fantasy, can, as you do, bring the necessary contra- 
puntal skill and mastery of the higher compact musical 
forms in which to give such fantasy due expression. 

“IT congratulate you sincerely, and send you many thanks 


sais $i 


for remembering me.” 

Wm. C. Carl: “I like your Fugue very much,” &c. 
sernardus Boekelman: “Your fine Fugue should be ar- 
ranged for two pianos (eight hands) in order to give it 
a wider popularity than it can achieve as a purely organ 
piece, for it is a work of profound knowledge and noble 
proportions, and stamps you as one of the few really 
learned musicians of the time.” 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Nicholl will in the future 
write an opera upon a subject chosen for him a few years 
ago by the late Herr Seidl, who believed Mr. Nicholl's 
talent to be eminently dramatic, notwithstanding his pro- 
iound contrapuntal knowledge, with regard to which Mr. 
Nicholl may justly claim to be the greatest contrapuntist in 
this country, and one of the greatest living contrapuntists. 
His Sixth Fugue (quadruple counterpoint), dedicated 
to Saint-Saens, readily proves this claim, since no such 
elaborate fugue has ever been written. This fugue should 
be in the library of every amateur and professional musi- 
cian, both for study and reference. V. B. 


Boston Organ. 


The city of Boston has purchased the Mechanics’ Hall 
organ and will place it in one of the public buildings of the 
city, to be used in connection with the tree public con- 
certs which are being arranged. It is understood that the 
price paid was $1,000 and that the Massachuserts Charitable 
Mechanic Association paid $10,000 for it. In Mechanics’ 
Hall it has been used but little. It is thought that the 
organ will be put in the gymnasium building, which is to 
be erected on Commonwealth Park, South Boston. 


Afternoon of Song. 


A recital recently given at the residence of Mrs. A. R. 
Adams, 16 St. Nicholas place, proved of more than usual 
Mrs. Lovering-Skinner heard in 
sizet’s ““Habanera” and Franz’s “In Autumn.” Others 
taking part were Miss Adams, Miss C. Harlin, Miss L. 
Harlin, Mrs. James Seymour, Jr., Miss Edith Adams, Miss 
Glenna Baker, Mr. Paine, H. L. Cadmus and Herr Alfrede 
Varcha. 


interest. Fannie was 


Dubuque Oratorio Society. 


“The Creation” was given by the Dubuque Oratorio 
Society on the evening of June 16 at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in that city, the proceeds of the concert to 
be used in defraying the expenses of a trip to the Omaha 
Exposition. A large audience was present, and the work, 
under the direction of Prof. W. H. Pontius, was performed 
in a splendid manner. Particularly was the work of the 
chorus worthy of mention, such singing having never been 
surpassed if equaled by any other State musical organiza- 
tion. The accompanists were Harrison Wild, of Chicago, 
organ, and Mrs. Pontius, piano. 

The program on this occasion is the one that this so- 
ciety will present at the opening ceremonies of the Iowa 
State Building at the Omaha Exposition. 


LYING ANGELS. 


UERY: Does God love a lying angel better 
than a true man? The query has a Lamb-like 
aspect. In fact, if memory is not at fault, the ques- 
tion was once asked by Lamb. But it is a sensible 
question apropos of certain musical matters, so we 
ask it also? There are, we regret sadly to say it, 
lying angels in the musical profession: they seem 
to be increasing in number. The opinion seems to 
be gaining ground among them that being children 
of light, musically speaking, all statements which 
they make will be justified. 

But, to leave glittering generalities for sorrowful 
facts, we may say that the term lying angels—we set 
aside momentarily the de Reszkés, Damrosches and 
Danny Deevers of the profession, the rockets and 
poor sticks, so to speak—includes organists, sing- 
ing teachers, pianists, violinists and a brilliant array 
of et ceteras, who are claiming as their own the 
pupils of other teachers. Special names of delin- 
quents are safely locked in one of our memory’s 
strong boxes. Our mission at present is but to 
point out the general fault. 

For example, the organist who commands the 
musical situation at a certain church says to a young 
woman who applies for a position as soprano: 
“With whom have you _ studied?’ Answer: 
“Madame X.” “Ah, yes. She has certain faults of 
method which interfere with my engaging you. If 
you can correct these faults I will see that you have 
a position in my church.” The young soprano, 
eyeing a prospective salary, asks: “And how shall 
I do this?” He answers reflectively, ‘“‘M-m-h, well, 
perhaps I could manage it. I will try to find time 
to give you a few lessons myself. You will then 
understand what I require and will be in harmony 
with our musical atmosphere here.” The ingenuous 
applicant sees the force of this reasoning, and swal- 
lows the bait, thinks she must swallow it indeed. 
She has spent much money and must begin to get 
some return. The way is clear before her. She 
takes her lessons, few or many, and continues sing- 
ing in the way she has been taught by Madame X. 

Very soon, to Madame X’s astonishment, the 


young soprano begins to appear at church concerts 
and festivals and in oratorio as the organist’s pupil. 
The organist is perhaps conspicuous in the musical 
world, an able and a brilliant man, possessing ac- 
curate knowledge of his instrument and general 
musical culture. Madame X also possesses general 
culture and is a specialist in vocal culture. She has 
devoted special attention to this particular pupil. 

Now, does a few weeks’ study with the organist 
warrant overlooking the years of painstaking ap- 
plication with Madame X? The latter queries and 
ponders; the more she ponders the more she waxes 
wroth. 

The same tale, varying the sexes and perhaps 
substituting pianist, violinist or other singing 
teachers—for these latter, alack and well-a-day! are 
sometimes lying angels too, high in heaven’s graces 
in every other respect—is applicable to other cases. 

Perhaps the best remedy would be a course in 
elementary mathematics, a post-graduate course in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and division. 
To all lying angels, therefore, whether old or 
young, man, woman or wonder-child, we meekly 
suggest a few non-confusing rules: 

Don’t add to your name a lustre that is unde- 
served. 

Don’t subtract unjustly from another’s merits. 

Don’t multiply what is by what is not. 

Don’t divide with your fellow mortal on the prin- 
ciple of heads I win, tails you lose. 

If you do the result in the long run will be a tar- 
nished scutcheon, “a skitching with a bluggy hand,” 
as Yellowplush might put it. On the whole it 
seems probable that the lying angel will never be so 
great a favorite on earth as the true man. As to his 
place in heaven we do not feel ourselves competent 
to judge. We are not possessed of infinite charity. 
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Vienna and Deschetizkyism. 


F course to speak of Vienna is to speak from 
a pianistic point of view and suggests Les- 
chetizky. Vienna, Leschetizky! To general- 
ize is to admit that these are but synonymous 
7 “= terms. With Leschetizky dies Vienna, as far 
as it concerns the American world, for Les- 
chetizkyism was and is a fad instituted and 
supported by Americans, a monopoly which has unques- 
tioningly, contentedly and significantly been yielded to 
them by the musical world 
at large. There can be, of 
the many disputable art 
conditions of this day, none 
more curious and compli- 
cated, none more elusive 
and baffling, than that of 
Leschetizkyism Fannie 
Bloomfield, I believe, feels 
that it originated in her en 
thusiasm and success, and 
there is no one, save per 
haps Leschetizky himself, 
to deny her. 

It is a maiady, a misfor 
tune, to define in mild and 
discreet form this Lesche 
tizkyism It originates in 
American zeal and enthus- 
iasm, and under auspicious 
circumstances rapidly de 
velops absolute aberration 
of the mind, a blindness oj 
the mental vision and the 
annihilation of the innate 
instinct of seli-preservation 
and defense. To study with 
Leschetizky in these days 
means to throw yourself 
unreservedly and worship 
fully at his pedagogic feet 
and to cry unto him: 

“Master, do unto me as 
thou wilt. Give, oh, give 
unto me of thy goods and 
chattels, or, retaining them 
unto thyself, do thou, | 
prithee, accept the golden 
sacrifice of my youthful 
days and energy, crush 
thou my lawful aspirations, 
damn thou my capabilities, 
take all and give nothing, 
if it so please thee, dear 
master, but let me grovel 
at thy shrine and cringingly 
offer unto thee my worldly 
and filthy lucre!”’ 

And then, as with the 
pagan gods of old, he 
smiles upon the one and 
frowns upon the many. 
And the one cries unto the 
world, “Lo and_ behold, 
what great things has he 
not done unto me!” and 
the many, in, their grand 
simplicity, mad adoration 
and invincible faith, bow 
down before him and chant, 
“We thank thee, O master 
for having so rightfully 
chastised us, thy  foot- 
stools.” 

Leschetizkyism the 
most unique instance of 
ultra-refined brutality of 
this day, and it is the most 
hopeless one, because the 
injustice, the brutality, is a thing authorized and con- 
doned by its victims, a standard about which they rally 
staunchly and aggressively. 

As one of many instances I could quote, there is the 
conspicuous instance of the girl of my day whom Lesche- 
tizky abused persistently, humiliated publicly and sent 
away in disgrace. Her fellow students were fired with 


Music, up to 1893, when she went abroad for a three years’ course 
The young artist has a charming personality and her cleverly penned and unique 
pseudonym of ‘Gwen Denker” in the Detroit /ree Pre 
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indignation. And she? She maintained not even a digni- 
fied silence, an honest silence, but feeling that it would re 
dound to her favor in the fancy of this public she returned 
to America to preach the gospel of Leschetizkyism. And 
this winter she filled a magazine article with an enthusiastic 
and necessarily insincere account of the pedagogue’s kind 
heart, beneficent spirit and wondrous doings. 

To have ventured upon Leschetizkyism is to return to 
American shores, leaving poor, shrinking Truth uncom 
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Miss Apel’s studies were pursued under the direction of her father, Franz A. Apel, the director of the Detroit School of Y 
ou 


promisingly forsaken and deserted in the Austrian capital. 
Is it the humiliation they fancy devolves upon them in 
acknowledging their purpose and ambition to have been 
a mistaken or frustrated one? Is it because they feel in- 
credulity would greet a frank and honest representation of 
Leschetizkyism? or is it because as disciples of that great 
man they are permitted to presume more substantially 


*Thoughtographs,”"’ ventured under the 


upon the financial consideration of American people? 
Sometimes the one, sometimes the other. Women, whose 
integrity is otherwise unquestionable, have said to mie, 
when during the past two years we have chanced to meet, 


I hope you won't indulge in any unkind references to 


Le schetizky while you are here People could not see 
things in their proper aspect, you know, and I never 
speak of the unpleasant features of my studies in Vienna.” 
\nd then when | am presented to friends as “one of my 
fellow-students in Vienna” 
the friends gushingly en 
thuse over the happy days 
wemust have livedtogether 
ind = exclaim What a 
glorious old man Leschie- 
tizky must be; such a dear, 
kind face How I wish I 
might go to him,” while | 
indulge in silent remunis- 
cences of those happy days 
when we wept on each 
others’ shoulder and de 
plored the continual heart- 
ache, the bitter tears, the 
dull discouragement the 


personal indignities, the 


perpetual depression, the all 
too chance snatches of de- 
cent consideration and the 
all too rare hours that 
might fittingly be termed 
a music lesson allotted us 
by that glorious old man 
oi the caustic spirit and 
acid propensities Fannie 
Bloomfield has often told 
me of the abuse heaped 
upon her by the master she 
so valiantly extols “If he 
threw me down the back 
stairs | would crawl up 


the front,” she has said 
to me 

It is a touching alle 
giance But this loyalty 
so generously yielded the 
pianistic despot by my 
country-people is a demon- 
stration absolutely degrad- 
ing to their Americanism 
and a sentiment to be en 
tertained by no selif-respect- 
ing man or woman To 
study with Leschetizky you 
must forego your manhood 
or womanhood and your 
patriotism and become a 
being innocent of any 
sense of self-re spect, devoid 
of individuality and sensi 
bilites and emotions, and 
of a colorless mind, im 
pervious to the rude buf 
fets and degrading blows 
of Leschetizkyism, sus 
ceptible only to the fleeting 
rays of knowledge flashed 
eccasionally before your 
musical vision by the vene- 
rated seer and conscious 
only of the chance and un 
graciously unwilling ac 
knowledgment of your 
humanity. 
deem this a tirade 


Her Parisian début was a brilliant success 


directed against Lesche 


have aroused Western praise and enthusiasm tizkv? Not so: he is an 


individual with his own life 
to live, privileged and independent and accountable not 
to you and to me. No, it is against Leschetizkyism I pro 
test, a degrading, unworthy and incomprehensible “ism” 
instituted by American men and women, supported by 
them and tolerated only by them and some few talented 
Russians and Poles, between whom and Leschetizky there 
exists a natural sympathy which not in one instance has 
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been extended to one oi my country people. Where is the 
American spirit, the American ireedom oi thought, the 
American self-respect as individual and nation, the Ameri- 
can common sense, good judgment, clarity and juscriess 
of vision? 

You would suggest that all that I 
virtually irrelevent to the musical phases of Leschetizky- 
ism. Let us ignore personality and consider it regardless 
of its uncouth and oftensive detail. To be just you must 
bear in mind the fact that | am generalizing—l am writing 
not of the exceptional one, such as is this season repre- 
sented by Sieveking, but of the many, the masses who 
seek Leschetizky with individually proportioned and con 
sequently legitimate aspirations. 

The master lives in an artistic suburban home, where 
you will be welcomed by that affable woman, Madame 
If you have come in contact with any of the 


have written is 


Leschetizky. 
devotees, and it is difficult not to, you arrive on the scene 
of action deluged by suggestions and advices. 

“For goodness sake, as you value his favor, don’t let 
him think you feel that you have any talent. And I 
wouldn't say anything about having ever played in public; 
he might think you presumptuous, you know. Of course 
it’s all right to entertain an ambition for a public career, 
but take my advice and just keep quiet about it, for he 
And if he says all sorts of insulting 
He’s an 


loathes conceit. 
things to you about Americans, don't you care. 
old man, you know, a periect bear when he wants to be; 
he makes the men cry and gives the girls hysterics, he 
abuses them so; but just the dearest thing in the world, 
terribly spoiled, but a perfect darling! And sometimes, 
you know, he doesn't really give you a lesson. You pay, 
of course, just the same; but perhaps he’s got a headache 
or he has been up too late playing billiards, and then he 
rants and raves and throws music and screams and yells 
awiul things at you—scares you to death almost. I go to 
bed with a nervous headache usually after my lessons, but 
then he is apt to be a perfect angel and give you a really 
good lesson the next time you come. Doesn't it seem 
sacrilege to associate Leschetizky with money?” &c., ad 
libitum. 

Leschetizky consents to hear you play, and, as at the 
first conference, he is usually amiability personified. You 
go away charmed, enlightened as to your many defects 
and deficiencies, and consigned to the mercies of a pre- 
paratory teacher with an indefinite prospect of some day 
studying with Leschetizky; and you write to your family 
and friends to tell them that the great man has accepted 
you. Then it all very much depends. And again let me 
remind you that I am writing not of a Sieveking, but of the 
many capable and clever plodders whose ambitions are in 
keeping with their capabilities, and who as accepted pu- 
pils, even if of futurity, are entitled to conscientious con- 
sideration. Leschetizky in my time gave four lessons 
daily, and on the day of the weekly class but three, so that 
there were twenty-three lessons to be meted out. He had 
then between seventy and eighty pupils, by courtesy so 
called, of whom a privileged few, and until I chose to 
leave I was one of them, were favored with a regular les- 
son hour, while the few remaining hours were diplo- 
matically distributed, veritable bones thrown to pacify the 
hungry dogs. There were some seventy or eighty of them. 
And they were there because the sight of them catered to 
the fancy of a vain old man, who found a selfish delight in 
the luxurious background of so many young people sacri- 
ficing money, energy, time and opportunity in the forlorn 
anticipation of a possible but scarce probable evidence of 
favor, which when accorded them they could scarce con- 
sistently hopé to be other than unstable and temporal. They 
were there because they afforded profitable occupation to a 
number of women in whose welfare Leschetizky interested 
himself. They were there because as Americans, who in 
their own land prated of liberty, principle, respect, honor, 
individual and national, they deemed themselves fortunate 
to be permitted to sacrifice their all to the mere name of 
a man who frankly disregarded their claims and scorn- 
fully denied their rights, who calmly informed them that 
he kept no piano school, that he was his own master and 
a man, a law unto himself, who taught when he pleased 
and as he pleased; in brief that he had extended no invita- 
tion to Americans to come to study with him and would 
be grateful to them did they stay in their own land. 

What was Leschetizkyism to them? What did it 
imply? What did it embody? Was he giving, 
was he doing aught for them? No! They had 
mastered his method, you Yes, and a_ splen- 
did method it is; but to other than the 
preparatory teacher were they indebted for this? It was 
her dreary drudgery, her painstaking care and persistent 
labor which had availed them. In all of this there was 
nothing of Leschetizky. And lives there in this land so 
arrant a fool that he will venture to tell me that to acquire 
a mere technic one must needs travel to foreign shores, 
sacrifice time and comfort, home and friends? 

You refer as a last resource to the weekly class. I 
gainsay you nothing there. The classes are as profitable 
as they are painful. You hear the favored pupils vivisected 
and tortured for the musical edification of the masses; you 
see ufmanly and disgraceful exhibits of senseless rage, 


say? 
whom 


you see every evidence of an acidity of mind and a little- 
ness of spirit. Li you laugh it is at the scathing witticism 
hurled against a defenseless and disarmed iriend, or at an 
insulting reference to your land and people, and when you 
would weep at the brutality which greets the efforts of a 
talented child, whose years and helplessness in humanity's 
name claim your sympathy, you smile hypocritically upon 
the soured and crabbed Theodore Leschetizky, whose 
brutal career has been made possible because of the ap- 
proval and sanctioned support of American men and 
women. And tell me, when you speak of Leschetizkyism, 
would you imply merely the privilege of attending a pub- 
lic class in which you play no role save that of auditor? 
Is this your idea of the relative positions oi teacher and 
pupil? 

Leschetizky is a relic of the barbaric ages; he is a despot 
of the most refined and exquisite tyranny. He has done 
some good, he has accomplished incalculable evil, he has 
made a one while crushing a hundred; he is a devotee oi 
the divine Muse, but a traitorous and perfidious one, and 
he defiles and desecrates the world’s art atmosphere. And 
if he be culpable, still more are his American supporters 
culpable. He is a man devoid of all sense of responsibility, 
innocent of any appreciation of professional honor and 
courtesy, a man swayed by a rude caprice and malicious 
fancy. 

What of those who in all liberality know Leschetizky 
ism? What of those who were favored with regular lesson 
hours? They were a diseased lot, inasmuch as the nervous 
system, individually and collectively, was reduced to mere 
wreckage. The violent abuse and caprice is such that no 
man or woman oi refined sensibilities could study with 
Leschetizky and not pay a heavy and severe physical 
The anticipation of a lesson was something har- 


penalty. 
“Thank goodness I 


rowing; the prevalent spirit was not 
am to have a lesson,” but “Thank God, it is a thing of the 
past.” If you met an acquaintance coming from a lesson 
you intuitively felt a solicitous sympathy, but upon speech 
you would in tactfulness not venture, because perhaps the 
burden had been too great, and a kindly word might open 
the floodgates of tears and the blame of an avowed and 
confessed humiliation be then laid at your door. 

Leschetizky intimidated men and women alike; they 
were literally panic stricken, memory, mind, fingers, all 
failed them; they scarce knew finger from thumb, treble 
from bass, as I often heard them say. Leschetizkyism 
entailed a continuous depression, a seli-depreciation and 
distrust, and the query as to just why they were pursuing 
their musical studies must have in a normal moment pre- 
sented itself, since the little tin god denied the pupils all 
capability and forbade them sanguinity and ambition 
And his wretched temper and mean caprice! A something 
each and all anticipated, for a kind word, a smile, an ac- 
knowledgment of anything but senility of mind was the 
rarest of good fortune. Leschetizky’s attitude toward his 
pupils was a consistent and persistent affront to the in- 
telligence of the most pacific. 

You speak of the master’s playing, his touch, his pedal- 
ing? What was evidenced was beautiful, but people of 
this generation have not heard Leschetizky play save in 
snatches. I was in Vienna from October of '93 to Febru 
ary of ‘95 and attended every class and enjoyed as many 
lessons as my nerves and courage would permit, and never 
did I hear the pedagogue play more than an orchestral 
accompaniment or a phrase or passage here and there by 
way of exemplification. Everything was in detail; he 
presented not even so much as a Chopin nocturne in its 
And when I questioned the others they admitted 


entirety. 
So you see that little 


that they had been as little favored. 
as he is teacher to this generation still less is he pianist. 
Mind you, I do not suggest that Leschetizky has ceased 
to be practically a pianist. I simply tell you that not even 
to his pupils does he appear as one. 

Leschetizky is a man of brilliant intellect, a keen wit and 
of great ability—a man who has in no sense duly honored 
and respected his great gifts, and who has selfishly ignored 
all their incumbent responsibilities; a man whose life has 
been virtually bare and barren while his capabilities were 
infinite; a man whose spirit has been little and mean 
rather than public and generous; a man who instinctively 
creates misery rather than joy; a man who preferably in- 
indulges in destruction rather than in creation; a man 
whose pianistic career has been dominated by a diseased 
spirit and colored by a mind permeated with the maggots 
of malice and selfishness, which, even though perhaps in- 
duced by his own life’s disappointments, are censurable 
and not deprecable. 

In his pedagogic career Leschetizky has been favored 
much as was Liszt. He has been surrounded by an 
atmosphere of adulation; an intense appreciation has met 
his every effort; pupils of talent and charm well worthy of 
his conscientious consideration have flocked to him; every 
opportunity has been his; his opportunities have been in- 
finite, and yet his career, rather than a beautiful, monu- 
mental whole, has been one of petty spite and ignoble 
misdeeds. His entire existence has been a palpable in- 
stance of elimination. And those who know Leschetizky- 
ism as do I are all too cognizant of the fact that where an 
instance of Leschetizkyism has come to recognition it has 


been not because, but in spite of Leschetizky; because a 
rugged mentality, physique and nervous system have been 
of too hardy an endurance and too defiant a vitality to suc 
cumb to even his brutal caprice. 

There is about Leschetizky nothing great or grand save 
his possibilities, and they cry shame and dishonor unto 
him; and the American men and women whose sanction, 
approval and support have made possible an “ism” which 
is as little rightly understood by the musical world at large 
as it is honestly exploited by the men and women who 
cannot but know it to be a blot and offense to the ethics of 
nineteenth century art and nineteenth century American 
men and women, 

And if my fellow students of Vienna days deem this a 
breach of faith, a breach of hospitality on the part of a 
girl upon whom Leschetizky conferred unusual hospitality 
and personal consideration, let me suggest that I write 
not of the man who in his leisure hours charmed a small 
coterie of friends and admirers, but of the teacher, who, as 
\merican 


a menace to American art and an offense to 


dignity, individual and national, | here denounce 


THE SPEAKING VOICE. 


UROPEANS oijten say that in traveling they 

can distinguish Americans by the harshness 
of their speaking voices 
nation to continue to bear this reproach? 
we delude ourselves with the notion that it 1s 


\re we willing as a 
Do 


unavoidable, with some flimsy excuse about 


Do we satisfy ourselves with the 
Or do 


our climate? 


reflection that it is of smali consequence, anyhow? 


we fail to reflect at all on the subject 

It is high time that we should look squarely in the face 
day were best’’—or rather 
ailed in this 


“the laws that in our fathers’ 
the conditions and want of law that have prey 
matter up to the present time. It is undeniably true that 
many of our speaking voices are harsh and unpleasant. It 
is very far from true that this is unavoidable or that it 1s 
of small consequence 

To glance first at the importance of this subject. There 
are persons with a sensitive and trained ear who will avoid 


the society of those whose voices are coarse, nasal or 


whining, while in business many a man and woman 
secured employment largely through the impression given 


has 


by an agreeable voice 

Next, is there any practical way of improving on a larg 
scale the quality of our voices? Unquestionably there ts 
The cause of the trouble is simply the habit of contracting 
the throat, or, as Dr. Muckey expresses it, 
the intrinsic muscles of the larynx and using the extrinsi 


of neglecting 


or throat muscles, for the production of tone, and thus 
making too prominent certain discordant overtones. Only 
two simple efforts are necessary to entirely counteract this 
tendency: First, Try to stretch the throat open and to 
speak low down in the throat. Se 
This latter 1s most important 


ond, Speak often in 
high tones. Voices ar 


never shrill because they are high. In fact, the most re 


fined voices, especially among women and children, are 
often pitched above the average. Daniel Webster's voice 
is spoken of as having been “pitched in a high ke y.” Itis 
a very unwise thing to urge a child “not to speak in a high 
Voices are shrill on high tones only because they 
\ little practice in every 


tone.” 
are forced where they are weak 
day conversation on high tones with an open or relaxed 
so that great effort 


and much Many a 


teacher has found that physical and nervous fatigue, result 
speaking voice, entirely dis 


throat will soon strengthen any voice 


saved school 


annoyance will be 


ing from wrong use of the 
appears when she has strengthened her high tones 

The way to institute the most far-reaching reform in this 
matter is to introduce into our colleges and normal 
schools a system of voice training which shall be inde 
pendent of elocution, and which shall obtain in every 
classroom and every recitation. No young man or woman 
should be allowed to graduate who has not gained a habit 
ual smoothness of voice, and learned how to help others to 
gain it. At present thousands of school teachers all over 
the country speak to their pupils every day in a harsh, 
rasping voice, and never think of doing anything to reduce 
the discordant yelling of those in their care; whereas it is 
quite possible for anyone who knows how to change in 
fifteen or twenty minutes the rough, screaming tone of 
two or three hundred street urchins to a tone of refined 
and agreeable quality. 

The moral effect of this voice training among children 
is not the least important consideration. There is hardly 
another influence in a schoolroom so powerful as that of 
the quality of the speaking voice used and demanded by 
the teacher. 

The relation of the speaking voice to the art of music 
The progress of vocal 
A single 


has never yet been appreciated. 
music is enormously hindered by its neglect. 
voice serves us for both speaking and singing, and when 
we spoil it for the former the latter must inevitably suffer. 
It is wise, then, to look upon the material of speech as the 
foundation of all vocal music. If Americans want the very 
best possible vocal music let them lay a good foundation 
in the speaking voice. CHRISTINA CuRrTIs. 
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Piano Playing in Emerica. 


ethics of 
\merican 


em this a 


part ola 
: a IKE other arts, the beautiful one of piano playing able man. He literally popularized the piano in 

Ww te - . . 
has been sedulously cultivated in America America and first taught our home virtuosi the 


da small 
_who, as There were local virtuosi long before. Sigis value of a singing touch. His tone was sonorous j 
\merican mund Thalberg came to this country to play and songful and his repose phenomenal. — His 


fantasias to-day have a machine-made sound, but in 


the Chickering piano. Perhaps it would be 


well to confine our attention to the records of the fifties they created a sensation nothing short of 


visiting pianists, for there is a large amount of the extraordinary. Thalberg was a Hummel pupil 


2 ne undigested historical matter connected with and from him he inherited his classic style. But he 

the instrument that properly speaking be- always said that from a bassoon player named Mit- 


longs to the archives of the piano maker's 


ling as a 
tag he got his marvelous and liquid tone. There 


ich? Do 
that it is art. Let us begin, then, with the name of has never, so his contemporaries say, been a tone i 
se about Henry ©. Timm. Louis Moreau Gott- like his, not even Rubinstein’s. Its  suavity, 
with the Mr. Timm was a great factor in musical — mellowness and sweetness were peculiar when one 
Or do New York fiftv vears ago. Ile was born in considers the shallow dip of the piano action of f 
rye } Hamburg in 1811, studied with Meth i850. Thalberg was born at Geneva in 1812. He 
gee eee j fessel and Jacob Schmitt, and made died at Naples in 1871. He was the natural son of | 
d in this ’ his first appearance as a pianist in the Prince Lichtenstein and was an aristocrat to 
true that \merica in 1835 at the old Park his finger tips. His operatic transcriptions have 1 
lheatre, playing Hummel’s “Rondo gone the way of the ephemeral, but his original 
Aenyy Brilliant.” Timm was an all round studies should be in the library of every pianist, \ 4 
+ There musician—a good conductor, a horn while every student should know his art of singing a 
vill avoid ist, trombonist and piano accom on the piano. Thalberg and Gottschalk made 
nasal or panist of the Philharmonic Society. He died but several joint appearances in this country 
moe has a few years ago Leopold De Meyer and Henri Herz both visited r 
oe The next brilliant pianist of note who visited us this country in the fifties, but did not create a 
was Alfred Jaell, who came here in 1844-5. He lively impression. was a_ brutal, brilliant 
there is was born in 1832 in Trieste and was distinguished Henry C. Timm. “banger,” who perspired with virtuosity; the other Sigismund Thalberg. : 
ntracting by his exauisite touch. His style was a sort of a machinist of the Parisian school—deft, empty and sg 
—— sublimated salon, showy but shallow His, wife, a maker of silly variations. r 
aye Marie Trautmann, is an excellent pianist and com- In 1854 William Mason, after studying with 4 
s. Only poser, still living. Jaell grew enormously fat in Moscheles, Drevschock and Liszt, returned to his H 
ract this later life, so fat that he could hardly reach the native land and gave piaro recitals in all the = 
1 and to keyboard with his hands principal cities. In 1858, with Bergmann and 7. 
haga Herman Wollenhaupt came here in 1845, settling Thomas, he established here his classical chamber : 
oie ae in’ New York Hle was known far and wide be- music soirées. Mr. Mason is widely known as a a 
iren, are cause of his compositions, which are of a popular teacher of piano and a composer of pieces that are 
r’s voice grade yet not at all trashy. As a pianist—he was a delightfully adapted to his instrument. As a pianist : 
y.”” It is pupil of Julius Knorr—he was solid and musicianly he has a supple technic, a sonorous, singing tone, on 
ate a He plaved at the Philharmonic concerts and was a and has a style of his own. He was one of the cs 
eR favorite. Wollenhaupt was born in Saxony in pioneers of music in this country, introducing { 
relaxed Alfred Jaell. 1827 and died in 1863. William flason. Schumann, Brahms and Chopin. He was born in 
at effort In 1847 Richard Hoffmann came from England Boston in 1829. 
1 school and has remained ever since in New York. Last Robert Goldbeck first visited us in 1857. He is a 
ie ago winter he celebrated his fiftieth artistic jubilee, a Prussian, having been born in 1835 at Potsdam ms 
4 ie ag playing with the Seidl Orchestra at Chickering He is a talented pianist and a fecund composer in . 
m in this Hall Mendelssohn’s (; minor concerto. his Il styles 
normal first appearance in the Tabernacle, in 1847, Mr The Chevalier de Kontski, with his “Reveil du $ 
be inde Hoffmann played) = Thalberg’s “Sonnambula”™ Lion,” bobbed up about this time and has bobbed 
oe fantasia, thus anticipating the great pianist up ever since all over the globe. He was born at | 
Hoffmann’s style is distinguished by purity Cracow in 1817. 
sthers to and elegance. He was born at Manchester Sebastian Bach Mills, a most distinguished vir- 
ith aside in 1831. tuoso, came here from England, where he was born | 
a harsh, Then came the dazzling comet of the keyboard, in 1838. He was a pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
—— Louis Moreau Gottschalk, who was born’ in and made his début in New York in 1859, playing 
New ¢ Irleans, studied with Camille Stamaty, in Hermann A. Wollen- in the City \ssembly Row ms at a concert directed 
tone of Paris, making his début there in 1845 and return many. by Carl Bergmann. He gave the Schumann Con- Robert Goldbeck. ; 
i refined ing here in 1853. Ile gave his first concert in the certo and Liszt “Midsummer Night's Dream” with oe 
ballroom attached to Niblo’s Theatre and created effect. Since then Mr. Mills’ has become a house . 
aan a sensation. His dashing style, electric touch, hold name. He has taught, composed and played, . 
Saeed magnetic personality and the novelty of his com and among other concertos has introduced the . 
oldl te positions—he was a sort of Creole Chopin—gave Schumann, the Von Bronsart, the Hiller, the Hel 
him a vogue that lasted even while Thalberg was ler, the Chopin F and E minor and numerous . 
f music his rival. Gottschalk’s compositions are not pro- others. His style when at his maturest was robust, ta 
¥ ws found, but they certainly mark an epoch in Ameri brilliant, sure, and he possessed a fluent technic os 
i can music and some of them are extremely char He resides at present in Germany 4 
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Richard Hoffmann, 


acteristic. He died in 1869 at Rio Janeiro. 

In 1855 one of the greatest of modern masters 
of the keyboard, a rival of Liszt and the inventor 
of a new scheme of technics, came to this country. 


Sigismund Thalberg was in many things a remark- 


He is better known now 


Sebastian Bach Mills, 


B. J. Lang, who resides in Boston—he was born 
at Salem in 1840—studied with Jaell and Liszt 
as a conductor, but 
twenty-five years ago he was a very brilliant pianist. 

Charles H. Jarvis, born in Philadelphia in 1837, 
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The programs of his 
He died 


did much for the musical culture of his native city. 
piano recitals were eclectic and his devotion to his art noteworthy. 
several years ago. He played Beethoven’s con- 
certo in G in 1869 at a Philharmonic concert here. 

Marie Krebs and Anna Mehlig both visited this 
country in the seventies, Miss Mehlig coming here 
first in 1869. The former was born at Dresden in 
1851, the latter at Stuttgart in 1846. Women pian- 
ists were a novelty and they were well received. 

played excellently. 

Arabella Goddard, a celebrated English pianist, 
with Theodore Thomas in the early 
seventies. She was the wife of Davison, the Eng- 
lish critic and musical editor of the Times and 
Musical World, of London. Her style was cold and 
restrained. 

The king of modern pianists, Anton Rubinstein, came here during the 
season of 1872-3, under the management of Jacob Grau and his nephew 
Maurice. He completely topsey-turveyed the 
musical world with his magnificent playing, pas- 
sionate attack, leonine power and beauty of touch. 
Never has there been such a fullness of tone heard 
and his Steinway grand was literally transformed 
As a composer, executant and 


played 


B. L. Lang. 


into an orchestra. 
teacher he filled the musical horizon. 

Von Bilow visited America in the season of 
1875-6. With recollections of Rubinstein’s unique 
playing, Von Biulow’s scholastic style did not 
create a sensation. His later visits and his Bee- 
thoven recitals were appreciated at their true worth. 
He was a great educational factor in music. 

Charming Annette Essipoff, most subtle of 
women pianists, came to America in 1875, but her tour was not successful. 
Her finished technic and musical sensibility were marked. As a Chopin 
She is a Slav, and 


Charles H. Jarvis. 


player she has had few equals. 
at one time was the wife of Leschetizky. 

It is not generally known that Franz Bendel, the 
Bohemian pianist, played in Boston at the Peace 
Festival in 1872. He was a tremendous bravura 
player, his studies being excellent for technical 
purposes. 

Teresa Carreno, a native of Venezuela, caused 
the livelist interest when, as a wonder child, she 
played the piano with complete ease. She was a 
pupil of Gottschalk and of Rubinstein, and her great 
personal beauty and dashing temperament were 
greatly in her favor. She married several times, 
her latest husband being Eugen d’Albert. Her 
style to-day is masculine, her tone powerful, and she delights in the classics. 


Marie Krebs. 


She is still a very handsome woman. 

Julia Rive-King, a native born pianist, has won 
honors everywhere by her remarkable control of the 
keyboard, her great memory, repose, force and 
tonal purity. She is versatile, and has introduced 
many new concertos. Her repertory is enormous. 
Mrs. King is a marked favorite of the American 
public. 

Rafael Joseffy created the next furore after Ru- 
He came to New York in 1879 and con- 
His style is unique, 
His ca- 


binstein. 
quered at a single concert. 
technic marvelous and touch fascinating. 
reer since then has been marked by great intellec- 
tual and emotional development. He is the Brahms 
player par excellence to-day. 

Max Pinner, whose ill-health prevented him from doing his powers full 
justice, was with Liszt in 1873, returned to New York in 1878—he was 
born here in 1851—and since died. 

Franz Rummel, a virtuoso of attainments, came 
here 1879, and has since been an intermittent visitor. 
Rummel is a scholarly player, with a vast repertory 


Anna Mehlig. 


and a finished style. 

Constantin Von Sternberg came in the early 
eighties, and made an immediate impression. He 
first introduced Scharwenka’s B flat minor concerto, 
and has played in recital and with orchestra in all 
the principal cities of the Union. He resides in 
Philadelphia. Sternberg is a capital composer; his re 
piano pieces are charming, and his new piano trio ancl Colteré. 
has met with marked favor everywhere. 

Edmund Neupert, a Norwegian pianist of power 
and brilliancy, must not be forgotten. He is dead. To him is dedicated the 
Grieg concerto, and no one, not even Pugno or Carrefio, played it as he did. 


_ 


The cadenza is his. His best known pupils here 
are Celia Schiller and Cornelia Dyas. 

William H. Sherwood, one of America’s repre- 
sentative pianists, was a pupil of Liszt and Kullak. 
Sherwood has a unique style, and his admirable 
mechanism, great memory and musical tempera- 
ment have made him a favorite in our concert 
rooms. He has also composed, and is very success 
ful in the class room. 

Who remembers dashing Theodore Ritter, the 
Parisian pianist, who came here in the seventies 
with Carlotta Patti? 
musical attainments, although he preferred on the 
concert platform to play salon music of his own 


Ritter was a man of solid Auten Qabtusteln. 


composition, sparkling stuff, with sharply accented rhythms. In Paris he 
Ritter was a Liszt pupil. He is dead. 

Carl Baermann resides in Boston and comes of a 
He is a 


was the pet of the public. 


distinguished musical family of Munich 
player of great repose, and his readings are objec- 
tive and scholarly. He has plaved several times in 
New York. 

E. A. MacDowell, the composer, is also a pianist 
of gifts. He studied with Carl Heymann and Clara 
Schumann, and his performance at the Philhar- 
monic of his own D minor concerto was a memo- 
rable one. 

We must not forget Conrad Ansorge, a pupil of 


Liszt, who once resided here; nor the eccentric Dr. 
Satter, a Liszt pupil and a Liszt hater. Where is 
Max Vogrich came here as an accompa- 


Hans von Bulow. 


he now? 
nist of Wilhelmj and still remains. He is a pianist among pianists, and his 
concerto in C, first played by Aus der Ohe, is well remembered. It is a fine 
work. Vogrich goes in for larger forms, but if he 
chose to return to the concert stage he would be 
welcome. His performance of Schumann's sharp 
minor Sonata will not be soon forgotten. 

De Pachmann proved to be a wonder worker 
with certain compositions of Chopin and Henselt 
Within well defined limitations he has no superior 
living. His mechanism is almost perfect, his touch 
delicious, his readings capricious, feminine, bizarr« 


and faulty. Yet he is a very attractive artist. He 
resides in Berlin. 

Eugen d’Albert, who has visited America several 
He is the most 


Annette Essipoff. 


times, is De Pachmann’s opposite. 
intellectual pianist alive, and for sustained power 
In Bach, Beethoven and Brahms he is a mas- 


and breadth he has no equal. 
[t is whis- 


ter. He was born at Glasgow of French-German parentage. 
pered that Tausig is his father. 

Arthur Friedheim, a Liszt pupil, was until several 
years ago a resident of New York. He is a finished 
player, an exponent of Liszt’s original compositions 
and a conductor and composer of great promise. 

Paderewski's advent caused a big stir in America, 
and the Polish virtuoso, by reason of his great mag 
netism and beautiful touch and poetic style became 
the idol of the day. He made more money than 


any other pianist who visited America. He is at 
present in Europe. 

Moriz Rosenthal astounded us first by his brill- 
iancy of technic and later by the extreme finish, 


His inter- 


Franz Bendel. 


freedom, fire and force of his playing. 

pretations are ripe, his mental powers of the highest, and to-day he has no 
rival in his particular sphere. 

Xaver Scharwenka came to America in a three-fold role 

and he made a deep impression in all 


conductor, 


composer and pianist His con 


certos, beautiful specimens of their class; his 
and his brilliant 


music drama Mataswintha’ 
and satisfying piano plaving have endeared 
him to the musical world. Personally he is a 
king among men. 

Richard Burmeister, looking like a poet and 
playing with great virility, has left Baltimore 
for this city, and by his charm of individuality, 
ripe, scholarly attainments and musical gifts 
he has built up a wide circle of admirers. 
His additions and _ reorchestration of the 
Chopin F minor concerto and his playing of 
the work stamp him as a highly organized and 
intellectual artist. 

Josef Hofmann returned to America after 
ten years’ absence, a virile young artist and 


Teresa Carreno. 
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still fresh in public memory. 

Otto Hegner, who followed Hofmann in 1889, was a gifted Swiss lad, 
with a poetic face and a lovely touch. He is still studying and doubtless will 
visit us. 

Bernhard Stavenhagen, despite his reputation, did not produce a sen- 
sation here, although he is a pianist of unexceptional ability. The same may 
be said of Camille Guryx, a Belgian vir- 
tuoso. Alfred Grinfeld proved to be a 
pleasing, facile player of no depth. 
His style is adapted to the salon. 
Capitaine \ oyer made a fiasco. Cheval- 
ier Guicci played here in 1884. He 
was very old-fashioned. Karl Klind- 
worth, whose Chopin and Wagner 
editions are of world-wide fame, also 
failed to convince New York of his 
skill. His playing was crabbed and 
pedantic. Mrs. Dory - Burmeister - 


Petersen is a brilliant pianist, wife of 
Richard Burmeister. She plays much 
on the Continent and with invariable 


Rafael Joseffy. 


success. 

Raoul Pugno, the Parisian, made a marked success in the United States 
last season. His playing is marked by extreme delicacy and brilliancy. 

Fannie Lloomfield-Zeisler is now setting musical London on fire with 
her playing. She is an American girl, a pupil of Leschetizky, and an artist 
of rare temperament and musical feeling. Her playing is full of passion and 
caprice and her nervous power remarkable. She excels in modern and 
poetic compositions. She is a favorite both in America and on the 
Continent. 

\dele Aus der Ohe visits New York at intervals, where her sound and 
scholarly playing never fails to win approval 
Madeleine Schiller was at one time a popular ptan 
ist here. Cecilia Gaul, a Liszt pupil, has deserted 
the concert room for teaching. The same may be 
said of Adele Margulies, whose talented pupil, 
Bertha Visanska, has just made a successful debut 
in Berlin. Then there are Jessie Pinney-Baldwin, 
Amy Fay, Neally Stevens, Szumowska, Miss Blye, 
Marie Geselchap, Louise Veling, Mrs. Morgan, 
Mary Albrecht, Florence Terrel, Jessie Shay—the 
two latter pupils of Alexander Lambert; the Sutro 


sisters—capital ensemble players; Natalie Janotha, — 
Adele Lewing, Laura Sandford, Helen Hopekirk, Max Pinner. 
Miss Phipps—a pupil of Joseffy; Alide Topp, 
Ruth Heymann, Mary Wood Chase, Mrs. Harcourt Buli, Regina Watson, 
Stella Hadden- \lexander, Mary Mildred Marsh, Laura Danziger Rosebault, 
Cornelia Dyas, Celia Schiller, Miss Durno, Fannie Hartz, Carrie Hirsch- 
mann, Nanette Auerbach, Rachel Hofmann, Marie Wurm, Eleanor Gar- 
rigue-Ferguson, Lucie Mawson, Nellie Bangs-Skelton, Amalia Heineberg, 
\lvina Friend, Marie Garlick, Etelka Utassi, Melanie Wienzkowska and a 
hundred other talented women who are earnest workers in the “pianistic” 
vineyard. Eugenia Castellano may be remembered as a brilliant Italian girl 
who played at Chickering Hall some five years ago. She had great technical 
talent. 

Leopold Godowsky is a pianist who stands alone. 

nical methods, a fine musical 


Originality of tech- 


organization, a tremendous 
repertory and a gift for com 
position are allied to the Slavic 
temperament, and the result is 
a piano artist of unique capacity 
Mr. Godowsky is still a very 
young man and is bound to 
make a name as a composer. 
Alexander Lambert, a pup.] 
of Epstein, devotes all of his 
time to making good pianists. 
He is a pianist himself of brill- 
iancy and musical methods. 
Emil Liebling, of Chicago, 
comes of a noted musical family. 
He formerly gave many recitals 
but is busy nowadays teaching. 
His brother, Saul Liebling, 
played here some years ago. 
Another brother, Max Liebling, 
resides in New York, and his 


Franz Rummel. 


son Leonard has just returned from Berlin a fully equipped pianist. 
Ferruccio Busoni always created interest when he appeared here. He 
has great technic and is a profound interpreter of Bach. August Hyllested, 


fulfilling all the high hopes of his boyhood. His appearances last season are 
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the Scandinavian pianist, is noted for the fire and imagination of his play. 
We cannot mention in detail a host of talented pianists, such as Lefebvre 
Wely, Otto Bendix, Oscar Newell, John Gilder, Frederick Brandeis, W. 
Waugh Lauder, the venerable Karl Klauser—who came here in 1850— 
Arthur Whiting, Paul Tidden, Walter Damrosch, Ferdinand Sinzig, Allen 
H. Spencer, Paola Gallico, Gustav Becker, Leopold Winkler, George Ma- 
grath, Adolph Glose and his gifted daughter, Theodore Bohlmann, Fred- 
erick S. Evans, Louis Maas—now dead; F. 
W. Riesberg—-a Lizst pupil; Otto D. 
Dresel, Ernst Perabo, B. O. Klein, H. G. 
Hanchett, Howard Brockway, richly en- 
dowed both as pianist and composer; 
Jacob Friedberger, Carl Fiqué, John Pat- 
tison, retired from the arena; Anton 
Strelezki, now in London; Victor Harris, 
Anthony Stankowitch, J. De Zielinski, 
devoted to the cause of young Russia; 


Alexander Siloti, a pianist of perfect tech- 
ek a nical methods but lacking on the interpre- 
— tative side; W. E. Mulligan, Arthur Voor- 

his, Frederick Boscovitz, Henry Holden 
Constantin von Sternberg. Huss, F. Von Inten, Henri Ketten, Kunkel, 


the Epstein brothers, brilliant and eccentric, 
now dead; Carl Faelten, H. G. Tucker, Carlyle Petersilea, Albert Venino, 
W. H. Barber, John Orth, Sieveking, the Dutch virtuoso, who has already 
achieved much success; Carlos Sobrino, Aimé Lachaume. Hans von 
Schiller, Albino Gorno, W. ©. Forsyth, Thomas Martin, Armin Doerner, 
Theodore Salmon, Edwin Klahre, Joseph Gittings, George Nowell, August 
Spanuth, who played the Raff concerto here over ten years ago; Alberto 
Jonas, Paul von Janko and his novel keyboard; Harold Randolph, Alfredo 
Barili and many others whose names escape us at this moment. America 
cannot truthfully be said to have suffered for 


want of pianists. We have had, we have the best. > 


NEW FICTION. 


| N “Anita, the Cuban Spy” (F. Tennyson 

Neely, New York), Gilson Willetts skims 
the cream of Cuban romance. There is al- 
most everything the most exacting reader of 
melodramatic fiction can ask for in Mr. Wil- 
letts’ four hundred pages—fighting by land 
and sea, hair-breadth ‘scapes, treachery and 


Spanish villany and, of course, love galore. 


Wm. H. Sherwood 


The “journalistic” escape of Evangelina Cis- 

neros furnishes the groundwork of the story, and as the author was in Cuba 
at the time he has been able to add realism to romance. The book is written 
in good, clean newspaper English, and is eminently readable. 

From the same publisher come many novels, light in tone and well 
adapted for summer reading. In “An Unusual Husband” Chandos Fulton 
tells a lively story of love, widowhood, spiritualism and art—all very nicely 
blended. “The Soul of a Woman,” as exposed by Dolores Marbourg, is a 
far more serious matter. The heroine Bashkirtseffs her way through many 
astounding adventures in Paris and New York, and then committed suicide 
in a lonely French inn, holding in her hand “a bundle of lace-covered baby 
clothes’ —all of which will unquestionably harrow the heart feminine. In 
addition Miss Dolores Marbourg has 
written certain pages in this book 
that will make the jaded bachelor 
prick up his ears. 

It is good, torrid fiction. 

“Under Pike’s Peak,” by Charles 
L. McKesson, is a sensational story 
of the sort that Rider Haggard pop- 
ularized a few years ago. © “The 
Stone Giant,” by C. C. Dail, is a 
book of much the same sort. They 
are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
but will unquestionably serve their 
purpose of astounding the young. 

More ambitious is Oliver Low- 
rey’s story of New York society, “A 
Runaway Couple.” Here there are 
glimpses of the baser sort of journal- 
ism, of east side pleasure resorts and 


9f parvenu society. The book is not 
1. J. Paderewski. 
well done, and there seems to be no 
special reason why it should ever 
have been done at all. _ By far the best of Neely’s new books is Captain 


Charles King’s ““A Wounded Name.” 
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Emil Sauer, a Piano Genius. 


ORN in Hamburg October &, 
1862, Emil Sauer very early 
received his first training in 
piano playing irom his 
mother, an excellent pianist. 
In 1876 Anton Rubinstein 
heard Sauer, who was then 
fourteen years old, and be- 
ing struck by his talent, 
warmly recommended him to 
his brother Nikolaus, and 
Sauer thereupon became a 

stipendiary of Nikolaus Rubinstein in 

Moscow two years later and remained 

there till 1881. 

He made his débuts first of all in his 
native city and then in other towns ot 
North Germany and the Rhineland, and in the fol- 
lowing year went to London, where in a series of 
concerts and recitals he won the favor of the Eng- 
lish public. In the autumn of 1883 he completed 
Y a good concert tour in Spain and Italy. In 1884 

Emil Sauer received his last artistic consecration 
in Weimar from Franz Liszt, who thoroughly 
recognized the extraordinary endowments of the young 

pianist He made his Berlin) début January 13, 

S85, at the hall of the Singakademie in the presence 

of the imperial family, and irom that moment we 

may date the world wide reputation which introduces 
him into every country of Europe. The concert halls of 

Germany, Austria and Russia echoed in late years with 

the enthusiastic applause of delighted audiences, and the 

stormy tokens of homage, such as those offered to the 
young master in St. Petersburg, the fastidious home of 

Rubinstein, form the best standard of Sauer’s incomparable 

mastery of art. All the journals, too, of these countries 

with rare unanimity demonstrate that Sauer, among all 
foreign artists can boast of a success quite unexampled 
the annals of St. Petersburg concerts. 

Vienna likewise, the musical city par excellence, praised 
him above all other prominent pianists after his appear- 
ance in eleven concerts in the years 1891 and 1892, and 
Kdward Hanslick, the most dreaded critic of Vienna, in 
his lately published work “From a Musician's Diary 
(Modern Opera VI. pt.)”, p. 326, thus expresses himself: 

‘This still young man played Henselt’s Piano Concerto 
in F minor with great virtuosity, beautiful touch and 
warm, almost girlishly tender sentiment. His passages and 
ornaments, breathed out in the loveliest pianissimo, at- 
tracted attention. Later Herr Sauer in four concerts com- 
pleted alone a thoroughly many-sided program and proved 
himself an artist of the first rank. While brilliant and 
powerful in all problems of energetic bravura, he yet 
played most beautifully in the tender, musing poetry of 
Schumann and Chopin. In this Sauer is a genuine trouba- 
dour of the piano.” 

In the years 1894, ‘95 and ‘96 England was again the 
field of Sauer’s triumphs, such as had not been known 
there since the days of Liszt and Rubinstein. A series of 
etght recitals in London aroused in the press and public 
an enthusiasm that seemed to be beyond adequate expres- 
sion, and which was repeated with equal fervor at all his 
appearances in the provinces. 

With the verdict of a second, no less severe critic, this 
biographical sketch will conclude. The well-known Ber- 
lin critic Wilhelm Tappert writes in the Klein Journal of 
November 15, 1890, as follows: 

“We have for many years followed the career of this 
excellent artist and pianist of genius, and were delighted 
at his continual development. His first appearance in 
Berlin produced very discordant judgments. One critic 
wrote, ‘He will never do anything. This marvelous 
soothsayer made a big mistake. Sauer is—we stated this 
a year ago without reserve—the best piano player of all 


artists now alive.’ 
Extracts From THE PREss. 
Y esterday Herr Emil Sauer gave a concert in the Sing- 


akademie, in which he played two piano concertos, the B 
minor of Hummel and the F minor of Henselt, and also 


the Variations in F minor of Haydn, and Beethoven's 
“Rondo a Capriccio.” Herr Sauer played both works in a 
style really deserving of admiration. No word of com 
mendation seems too high for the heroic deeds of pianism 
performed this evening. With sovereign dominion ove. 
his instrument, from which he can demand everything, he 
held the hearers bound his playing in really demoniac 
fashion. In the Hummel concerto the passages rolled 
out like “pearls on plates of gold,” and if in the finale the 
humor of the music had all its rights, in che Henselt work 
he stepped forward as a triumphant conqueror. Although 
the orchestra let loose the whole weight of its heavy bras 
against the solo instrument, yet the pianist outshone 
everything else by the brilliancy and power of his ton 
The piano never sounded hard under his fingers, but 
always distinguished. There is nothing far-ietched, rattin- 
ist in his nature, for his fiery temperament seemed to 
tear him away from all regard to his surroandings. The 
hearers were mastered by that enthusiastic emotion which 
is only felt for great artistic deeds, and Herr Sauer must 
have felt from the applause of the public that he really held 
it in his grasp.—E. E. Taubert in Berlin Post, November 
16, 1890. 


Herr Emil Sauer belongs to the few pianists who have 
risen from the “called” to the “chosen.” He brings the 
listeners into the pleasing feeling of certainty that a very 
important original talent is revealing itself at the instru 
ment—a talent that brings itself into everyth ing, an over 
flowing talent that feels itself in its element when it over 
comes the greatest difficulties, but is also capable ot 
warmer deeper feelings—in brief, an individuality. H« 
gave a very interesting and difficult concerto of Saint 
Saéns, the Rondo E flat major of Mendelssohn (with per 
ject and gr raceful virtuosity), a prelude of Mendelssohn 
Schumann's “Nachtlied,” F major, with the most beautiful 
heartfelt expression, Chopin's Variations, op. 12, charm 
ingly, and a new fantaisie by Tschaikowsky for piano and 
orchestra.—H. Ehrlich in Berliner Tagblatt, Octob2r 22, 


We have a special sympathy for Emil Sauer. He ts essen 
tially distinguished from very many of his competitors, 
not only by his astounding technic, which overcomes with 
ease all difficulties, but what means more, by efforts per 
fectly conscious of their aim. He works ceaselessly in per 
fecting himself, and avoids beaten paths on which others 
trot on with satisfaction. When Sauer comes an interest 
ing novelty may be reckond on. He possesses God's giit 
to the artist—a fiery temperament; he hits apparently with 
out aiming; he attacks everything with the courage oj 
youth; he ventures without first painfully weighing the 
difticulties. His ambition is not directed to be called a sec 
ond Liszt, or Bulow, or Rubinstein; he wishes to be a 
first. In regard to achievement, apart from the primitive 
freshness that distinguishes him and the striking independ 
ence of feeling, he stands to-day high over all; none of his 
countless rivals dare bimself with him. We say 
briefly and clearly he is the best piano player of the present 
day. * * * The applause became enthusiastic. The pub 
lic, mostly consisting of musicians, became more and more 
agitated. In reply to stormy demands Sauer at last — 
a murderously difficult EF tude which he had composed { 
practice—W. Tappert in Berlin Das Kleine 
October 22, 1888 


We can describe as masterly the rendering of the Men 
delssohn F flat major Rondo, with orchestral accompani 
ment, of Schumann's “Nachsttick,” and of the Chopin 
Variations, op. 12. If in the Rondo of Mendelssohn, the 
distinguished conception, the brilliant technic that flowed 
without an effort, the rounding off of all details into a 
harmonious whole, showed how deeply he had penetrated 
into Mendelssohn's spirit, so in the Schuman Nachsttick” 
he proved himself able by poesy of touch and tenderest 
dreaminess to grasp the deepest profundities of the soul, 
and to give a demonstration that even in the hard piano 
tone there is a soul when soulful feeling sets the keys in 
motion. In Chopin’s Variations he displayed all the 
graces to which mobility of tone figures can minister. In 
Tschaikowsky’s Concert Fantaisie, with orchestral accom 
paniment, op. 56, many of his qualities, e. g., the power o! 
his touch and his boldness in bringing out strong dynamic 
contrasts, became still more conspicuous.—D. G. Engel in 
Berlin Vossiche Zeitung, October 23, 1888. 


‘The man who does not lose his senses in some things 
has none to lose.” The longer we listen to this piano vir- 
tuoso the more astounding appears his ability, his power, 
the elasticity of thought with which he approaches every 
direction or school. Herr Emil Sauer is a genius of tecli 
nic, but that e xplains only a part of his effectiveness; he is 
at the same time of the highest musical gifts, and his per- 
formances have race and fire. They do not seem studied 
out, but resemble explosions either of feeling or energy. 
In a word, if Sauer were not a piano player one could not 


imagine what else he could be. A more wonderful clear 
ness than he preserves in the tumult of the keys cannot be 
imagined. However cautious one wishes to be it is one’s 
duty to say the “Norma” fantatsie has never been heard so 
periormed since Liszt. It was more than piano—it was 
music was poetry, dramatic instinct.—Ludwig Hartmann 
in Dresdener Tageblatt, March 12, 1889 


On Friday, November 14, in the Singakademie a mastet 
sat once more at the piano. Herr Emil Sauer selected tw 


piano concertos, which, written by virtuos: for virtuosi 
jorm the climax of the artistic technic of their time. Hert 
Sauer belongs to the pianists of the strict school, who, to 


quote Goethe's words, 


He who would the artist know 
lo the artist’s land must go 


digs up the old master, roots and all, and then conscien 
tiously reproduces him with all the peculiarities of his 
time; not to the school of those who breathe their own 
souls into the dead as a breath of life, and so give us 
themselves, not the master.—Berlin National Zeitung, No 


mber 15, 1889 


It is a great thing in our piano-surieited time if one 
hears a series of piano periormances with the greatest 
sympathy and cherishes the wish that they would begin a 
over again. This wonder Herr Emil Sauer brought to pas 
yesterday bits play, especial y his astounding technic and 
bravura, created admiration. But that is not decisive. In 
addition to virtuosity of technic Herr Sauer possesses a 
spiritual mastery of various styles. He played variations 
by Haydn with the same truth of style as a rhapsody ot 
Liszt and the overture to “Tannhauser.” Indeed, the last 
piece the mad attempt to transter pon ul orchestral 
effects to the piano—did not make the impression of a 
farce, but achieved a noble, serious effectiveness by th 
spiritual power with which the player plastically kept apart 
the several themes, and even in the employment of the 
highest torce that was demanded never overstepped the 
wsthetic limits. The enthusiastic applause may be im 


agined.—l.. Hartmann in Dresdener Tageblatt, October 
13. 


The piamst Herr Sauer gained a complete success. He 
displayed a teelhnic remarkable for crystalline clearness 
and airy passage work, and revealed in the Schumann 
*Nachtstuck” such depth of feeling and such an eminently 


poetical interpretative faculty that we received from him 
the impression of a distinguished artistic personality 
Herr Sauer received loud applause and was repeatedly 
alled out Leipsic Tageblatt January 1, 188o 


In Herr Kmil Sauer, who apeared for the first time in 
Munich, we made the acquaintance of one of the most 
brilliant representatives of modern piano virtuosity. Hy, 
played at first the very dithcult F minor Concerto of Hen 
selt, op. 16, and created an impression not only of admit 


able technic, but interested us also by his poct ally in 
spired style of expression, which was vivified by individu 
ality and marked by singing quality. The performance oj 
the slow middle movement in the first allegro offered a 
pianissimo of marvelous tone beauty. The Rondo, op 


124, dated from Bethoven’s last creative epoch, was given 

by Sauer with uncommonly delicate nuancing that sharply 

characterized the various members. Very charming wa- 

the rendering of Schumann's Nachtstuck, op. 23, No. 4 

and the staccato etude of Rubinstein was a virtuoso per 

formance of the first rank.—Munechner Neueste Nach 
lLten, November 14, 1890 


Before a house entirely sold out Herr Emil Sauer gav« 
on Monday, February 23, his third and last piano evening 
at the Museum. We must declare that the undeniable at 
traction which he exercises on the public lies not so much 
in the virtuosity of the artist as in peculiar unconscious 
temperament, which has irresistible effect in the perform 
ance of everything tender. It is to this temperament that 
he owes a warmth of tone, which to our knowledge very 
few as yet have reached —Miinchner Allegemeine Zeitung, 
February, 1&91 


The soloist was Herr Emil Sauer, who again presented 
himself to the public of the city in which he received his 
first musical education as an accomplished pianist and ex 
cellent artist. Herr Sauer played Mendelssohn's charm 


ing Rondo Brillant for the piano, with orchestral accom- 
paniment, op. 29, E flat major, and Saint-Saéns’ Fourth 
Piano Concerto, which can well claim repeated notice, 
especially when it is performed with such faultless technic 
and interpreted with such temperament and energy as was 
displayed by Herr Emil Sauer at the piano and Dr. Hans 
von Bulow at the head of the well disciplined orchestra. 
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But no less high than his eminent technic and his musical 
sureness and intelligence in the performance of the con- 
certo we must rate the pianist’s refined and pietatvoll style 
and the technical purity and elegance with which he 
rendered the Rondo Brillant of Mendelssohn with most 
satisfactory effect—Dr. J. Mirsch in Hamburger Nach- 
richten, November. 

In the pianist Emil Sauer the society had an excellent 
assistant for a charming rendering of the program. In 
various pieces of Beethoven, Schumann, Chopin and Raff 
Emil Sauer exhibited qualities of such intensity and versa- 
tility that he must be placed beyond doubt among the first 
of living pianists. His technic is extraordinarily complete; 
on one side it strikes one by its inexhaustible power and 
on the other by its charming shading in soft playing. His 
passages are of fascinating elegance, and the most difficult 
leaps and double notes are performed with unfailing surety. 
The performance betrayed profound comprehension of the 
piece and tasteful a From first to last Sauer 
knows the secret of holding his audience. In Liszt's ar- 
rangement of the “Tannhauser” overture he gave an as- 
tonishing bravura performance, and admiration which he 
evoked by a mastery that surpassed all expectation of this 
most difficult piece ended in an explosion of applause.— 
D. O. Neitzel in Cologne Kolnische Zeitung, April 3, 1891. 


As soloist we had the pleasure of greeting again the uni- 
versally celebrated piano virtuoso Emil Sauer. The 
frankly inconceivable elasticity, the charming delicacy, the 
clearness and impeccability of his technic cannot be sur- 
passed at the present time.—Stuttgart Schwabisher Mer- 
kur, March 27, 1889. 


We need not discuss Emil Sauer’s artistic rank and 
pianistic performances—he is hors de concours. Wilhelm 
Tappert wrote about a year ago in the Berlin Kleine 
Journal: “Sauer is the best piano player now living.” That 
is brief and clear, and we would indorse it if Rubinstein 
and Bitlow were not still alive. Emil Sauer occupies to a 
certain extent a middle place between these two; he unites 
the power and verve of Rubinstein with Bilow’s clear- 
ness in delivery. On the side of technic Sauer is not to be 
surpassed; there he is unassailable. And, then, this re- 
pose and unfailing sureness! Emil Sauer stands so com- 
pletely above his task that mere playing is no charge to 
him. With him everything seems understood of itself. He 
has the largest repertory that we know in head and fingers. 
He could alone give more than a dozen concerts without 
once repeating himself. With Saint-Saéns’ Fourth Con- 
certo he gained a greater success than the composer him- 
self. To be called out three times is perhaps unexampled. 
In the solos Herr Sauer could give perfect expression to 
his individuality; in Mendelssohn’s Scherzo from the 
“Midsummernight’s Dream” the grace and delicate grada- 
tion of his execution; in Liszt’s noble “Liebestraum,” No. 

the warmth and soulfulness of the song; in Chopin’s 
eluate beautiful G minor Ballade the poetry of his con- 
ceptions were strikingly displayed—Dr. Rich. Pohl in 
Baden-Baden Badeblatt, December 23, 1891. 


Emil Sauer was the redemption of the evening. The hall 
of the Museum was packed and the applause which the 
public bestowed on the pianistic * “Wonderman” was en- 
thusiastic and ecstatic. Sauer’s technic requires no men- 
tion—it is simply perfect. It would seem to us, however, 
that this energetic artist is striving for greater breadth and 
height still in spiritual, artistic rendition. The solemn 
opening rhythms of the Pathetique—who could ever forget 
Sauer’s grand style and powerful conception? There it 
could be perceived that in the piano as in the violin secret 
powers are working, only they are difficult to make reso- 
nant. They belong to the hero alone. Such a hero is Emil 
Sauer.—Munich Kunst und Theater Anziger, October 28, 
ISQI. 


Not only absolutely impeccable, astounding technic but 
much more—spiritual delivery, warm with feeling, yet still 
preserving throughout true artistic measure, place this 
artist in the very first ranks of virtuosi—Otto Lessmann 
in Berlin Allgemeine Musikzeitung, November 5, 1893. 


The pianist whose gradual artistic growth our public has 
been able to follow from year to year stands to-day in the 
full maturity of his talent. His technic is almost impec 
cable, his delivery intelligible and intelligent in the expres- 
sion of what is strong as well as in what is tender, without 
falling on either side into unpleasant exaggerations.— 
Dresden Journal, January 12, 1894 


How the piano sounds under Emil Sauer’s hands! The 
young-looking pianist with the real head of an artist has 
been long beyond dispute one of the first. There is no 
need to refer again to his phenomenal technic, the power 
with which he brings out from the keys the sound of a 
whole orchestra, of his noble conception remote from all 
virtuoso distortion. He is a perfect master of the key- 
hboard.—Mannheim Neue Badische Landeszeitung, Octo- 
ber 25, 1894. 


Herr Sauer indisputably belongs to the artists of his in- 
strument who by themselves alone, with their own re- 
sources, without any assistance whatever, can, during a 
whole concert evening, hold the attention of a spoiled au- 
dience. It is not only the astounding technical fertigkeit 
of the artist that knows no limits, nor even his powerful 
yet ever pure tone utterance that assures to Herr Sauer’s 
playing a great artistic success, but rather the peculiarity of 
his natural constitution, which is revealed in his concep- 
tion of art-works and in an extraordinarily fiery delivery. 
—Ferdinand Gleich in Dresden Anzeiger, January 15, 


1895. 


Sauer understands his Beethoven if anyone does. The 
musician restrains the virtuoso to the desirable extent; 
the Vesta fire of chaste art shines from his delivery. His 
richly shaded touch, strong and virile even in the softest 


cantilene, his technic chiseled out in crystalline clearness, 
were simply means of expressing the warmest musical 
feeling.—Dr. Otto Neitzel in Cologne Kolnische Zeitung, 
December 18, 1895. 


The pianist Emil Sauer offered wonderful artistic enjoy- 
ment. The noble Beethoven E flat major Concerto re- 
ceived an ideal rendering, technically and intellectually 
perfect. Whether we must more admire the strong round 
tone in the forte, the infinitely soft, warm cantilene exe- 
cution, the tender, clear pianissimo of the touch, or the 
noble, exhaustive conception I cannot say. It was truly 
Beethoven. I never remember to have heard the second 
theme of the first movement given with such wondrous 
beauty. As a Beethoven player Sauer stands a whole head 
above all the virtuosi of the day—Hanover Hanoverische 
Post, December 31, 1895. 

* * * 


HH. 


Herr Emil Sauer, who sat at the piano, evoked aiter 
every movement a storm of applause. As he already 
proved in the Philharmonic concert he is an eminent, fine- 
feeling musician, with all the brilliancy of the modern 
virtuoso. Sauer overcomes with ease the greatest tech- 
nical difficulties, but the chief point with him is not virtu- 
osity but the inspired delivery of the composition selected. 
His wonderful, delicately graduated touch and his musical 
delicacy of feeling lent to the andante of the Rubinstein 
trio something like a soul. The Scherzo, the most effect- 
ive part of the composition, gained under Sauer’s hands 
such a ravishing rhythmic life that the public could not 
cease applauding, and compelled a formal da capo.—Dr. 
Ed. Hanslick in Vienna Neue Freie Presse, January 29, 
1891. 


The second concert of Emil Sauer was if possible richer 
than the first in its artistic results. The artist stands quite 
alone in the boldness and impeccability of his technic, but 
even the purely musical effects which he achieves on the 
piano are of infinite variety and of quite extraordinary 
wealth. When Herr Sauer thought that he was ending his 
ccncert with Liszt’s Ninth Rhapsody, the “Pesther Car- 
reval,” a roaring storm of applause filled the hall and a 
whole crowd of young pianists who had been standing at 
the background of the parquette rushed in their enthusi- 
asm up to the platform to extort an extra from the artist. 
Herr Sauer readily yielded, and played the “Tannhauser”’ 
overture in the well-known Liszt arrangement. The ap- 
plause after this brilliant piece of power seemed as if it 
would never end, and the artist played the transcription of 
“Auf Flugeln des Gesanges.” What followed we know 
not. Perhaps he is still playing. In endurance and en- 
thusiasm he will not fail—W. Frey in Wiener Neues Tage- 
blatt, January 30, 1891. 


Emil Sauer performed at the last evening of the — 
mesberger Quartet the B major Trio of Brahms, op. 8, in 
the new arrangement. The execution of the piano te by 
Herr Sauer was perfect in every respect. He brought out 
the stormy continuation of the leading theme where the 
new revision comes in with iron strength. The chords 
sn'ote like anvil blows on the half notes. The conclusion 
was clearly worked out and everything of importance 
brought out in the clearest light. The modest introduction 
of the arts of the virtuoso in the chamber music style in 
the lively Scherzo, the soft veiled tones which Sauer threw 
over the mysteriously broadening chords of the adagio 
and the thoroughly musical feeling of the whole perform- 
ance, so completely in the spirit of the work, displayed the 
most beautiful excellencies of Sauer’s artistic nature.— 
Vienna Presse, November 26, 1891. 


A long series of most varied pieces of classical and 
modern tendencies gave Herr Sauer opportunity to show 
that for him there is no question of technical difficulties, 
and still more that he knows how to render admirably 
the characteristic peculiarities of each composition chosen 
for performance, supported by an amount of pianistic ex- 
cellencies that are seldom found united in one person—that 
is, full-toned touch, capable of every dynamic gradation, a 

harply marked hotumie feeling, magical mastery of the 
cantilene and a virtuoso power of crescendo that passed 
into the infinite. More objectively feeling than Rubin- 
stein, warmer than Biilow, Herr Sauer occupies an esti- 
mable position between these two grandees of the piano, 
and in all that concerns the peculiar equipment of the 
modern virtuoso he yields to none——Dr. Th. Helm in 
Vienna Deutsche Zeitung, February, 1891 


Herr Sauer, who gave his concert on the rth, intro- 
duced himself also as a composer. and with success His 
Moderne Suite is not only a brilliant, uncommonly diffi- 
cult virtuoso piece, but possesses also, especially in the 
first Prelude Passione and in the last Theme Varie num- 
ber, parts of incontestible value. Nothing new can be 
said about Sauer’s pianism; he is an incomparable master 
of his art, and possesses the power, in an equal degree, to 
delight connoisseurs and charm the laity—R. Heuberger 
in Wiener Tageblatt, February 18, 1891. 


Herr Sauer really sang on the piano with enrapturing 
beauty the third of the beautiful impromptus of Franz 
Schubert, op. 90. With inconceivable grace and smooth- 
ness in the Mendelssohn “Summer Night's Dream’ 
scherzo, rendered note true, the dainty elves glided over 
the keys under his fingers; with equal bravura and piquant- 
ness he attacked Chopin’s A flat major Ballade, but in our 
opinion his most brilliant work was in the additional A 
minor Etude, op. 25, No. 11, of the same composer. He 
took the sextole in sixteenths, that like a storm rose above 
the funeral-march-like theme, considerably faster than 
Rubinstein; and yet every note was plastically clear to the 
ear. A real piano witchery in which one often wonders 
whether it is deception or whether one really hears it.— 
Budapest Pester Lloyd, November 21, 1894. 


Sauer’s concert in the Redoubte to-day gave to those 
present a great artistic enjoyment and brought to the con- 


cert giver great ovations from the numerous audience. 
His performance was really colossal, and what is the chief 
point, in cases where the command over the fingers can be 
so easily lost, it was perfectly free from all unlovely and 
inartistic exaggeration and extravagance. There has been 
no change in the playing of Herr Sauer since last year 
when he was, at the time that we heard him for the first 
time, the perfect piano artist, such as there are few to find 
in the whole musical world since Liszt-—Budapest Tage- 
blatt, November 23, 1891. 


Herr Emil Sauer acquitted “himself in a manner that 
this public had scarcely anticipated. He played Henselt’s 
piano concerto, with orchestral accompaniment, with such 
bravura that the public was conquered at one blow, and 
the applause had no end till he again took his place at the 
piano. Sauer is an artist who, with perfect technic, with 
the strength of muscles of steel, unites a marvelous touch 
and expressive play, and in these respects his like can 
scarcely be found in the world. The “Tannhauser”’ over- 
ture in Liszt’s transcription was interpreted by him in 
such a fashion as the great masters themselves can only 
have had presentiments of. He obtained for it a storm 
of applause of simply elementary power, and then played 
Liszt’s Paraphrase on a Mendelssohn lied; here he dis 
played to the greatest advantage his delicate, deeply felt 
play and the piano that were just “breathed forth.” Hert 
Sauer incontestably deserves the first place of the piano 
virtuosi living to-day. He overcame readily the utmost 
difficulties, and he commands especially an asoundingly 
rapid and perfectly even octave technic, the rarest that | 
have ever heard.—Budapest Pesti Naplo, January 28, 1891 


The extraordinary success which the first concert ot 
Emil Sauer, given tour weeks ago, obtained convoked 
very numerous audience for his second and last concert 
in the Rudolpheum. He played without any assistance, 
and gave the public perfect opportunity to admire the 
bolduess and impeccability of his technic and to appre 
ciate his intelligent mastery of the various styles of piano 
compositions. He held his last trump < ard back to the 
last. the Liszt transcription of the “Tannhauser” over 
ture, in which he displayed not only really fabulous tech 


nic, but also worked out p! astic ally the separate themes 
and attained a colossal effect. The storm of applause 
after this prodigious performance was repaid by Herr 
Sauer by a performance of the ‘“Midsummernight’s 


scherzo.—Prague Bohemia, December to, 1891 
I know no piano playe r who possesses so Many nuances 
irom piano to pianissimo in his touch as Herr Sauer, no 


one.like him can “breathe out” the tone on the piano 


Sauer. moreover, comes armed with a technic which justi 
fies him to take a position in the highest regions of the 
concert world. The style in which, with a full sense of the 


+} 


character of the pieces and their musical contents, the Raff 
Rigaudon, the E flat major Etude, op. 10, No. 11, ot 


Chopin, or the Mendelssohn *Midsumm«e r Night” Scherzo 
is marvelous; the style in which he played the “Lucrezia 
Sorgia” Fantaisie of Liszt is colossal, ‘astounding. It is 


inconceivable what the two hands of one man can do on 
one piano.—Prague Politik, November 8, 1891 
The concert that took place esterday in the Stefania 
Hal] of the famous artist Emil Siecr had a success seldom 
equaled in Gratz. The truly extraordinary pertormance 
of yesterday placed the critics in a - fficult position, since 
no word of praise seemed too high to do justice to the 
same, and the pen must « peg : itsell in superlatives. On 
the other side we do not run the da of being accused 
of partiality, | cal public agreed 


for the whole numerous mus 
with us in the most unlimited abusienin Phe enthusi 
asm over the inimitable performance of the great artist 
was general, and the audience rewarded by enthusiastic ap 
plause, as well as by their continuous attention, the pian 
istic achievements and the inexhaustible amiability and 
generosity of the pianist, who gave encore alter encore 
Emil Sauer surpassed himself this evening, and | an art- 
ist of his quality that means much.—Gratz Tagespost, Jan 
uary 13, 1892. 
* 
Ill 

In his second recital Herr Sauer played before a closely 
packed, enthusiastic public much better than when first 
heard. His wonderful spiritual tone and touch, the aston 
ishing sharpness and clearness oi his staccato were best 
heard in the Beethoven G minor Sonata, op. 31, seldom 
heard in the concert hall. This and the Rondo a Capric 
cio, showed the artist in all his grandeur. His re ndering 
of Schumann’s Romanze in F major displayed noble taste, 
the Toccata of the same master was brilliantly played, his 
Allegro de Concert was given with perfect mastery, and 
the tone-shading in Chopin’s Berceuse could simply not 
be surpassed. The octave Etude in G flat major became 
under his hand a triumphal march that evoked such an 
enthusiasm that he had to give an encore. In a very 
graceful and highly original polka by Smetana and in 
Rubinstein’s Staccato Etude Herr Sauer displayed again 
his marvelous mastery over every effect of the instrument 
and in the Liszt “Norma” Fantaisie he reached the ex 
treme height of technical ability —London Times, Novem 
ber 23, 1804. 

In Emil Sauer a pianist of extraordinary gifts was re 
vealed in St. James’ Hall last night. This is incontestib'¢ 
He is a Titan on the keys. He reminds one at the same 
time of Rubinstein, Biilow and Paderewski when he lets 
his fingers loose. Without any sign of weariness he ovei 
comes all the difficulties which even Liszt made. In his 
fortissimo there is the voice of thunder, but when the tem- 
pest is over the falling feather is not lighter than his touch 
The artist carries the public with him with a force that 
gives one no time to calmly ex: amine in cold blood in de- 
tail the various elements of his ability. From Bach and 
Beethoven to Chopin and Liszt Sauer exhibits an unerr- 
ing mastery, which at once astounds and inspires his au- 
dience.—London Daily Telegraph, November 14, 1804 


Herr Sauer gave his only autumn concert in St. James’ 


Hall to a bought-out and extremely enthusiastic house. 
From beginning to end he played with more than his usual 
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fire, and again showed himself a player of the first rank, 
The emotion of the crowded audience when he completed 
his program was unexampled. He had to return to the 
piano three times, and even after the third recall the public 
would not leave the hall—London Standard, November 
28, 1806. 


Emil Sauer, the great successor of Rubinstein and Liszt, 
gave us this season only one concert, which filled St. 
James’ Hall last night to the last place. The artist be- 
longs, as is known, to a school which loves strong con- 
trasts, as can be clearly seen from Brahms’ early sonata in 
F minor and the variations on a theme by Handel by the 
same composer. Schumann’s “Traumeswirren” were 
rendered with wonderful beauty, an Etude of Chopin had 
to be repeated, and the Polonaise, op. 52, followed in an 
ibsolutely astounding tempo. A second encore was ex- 
torted after the artist’s own composition “Prelude Pas- 
sioné,” and after the grand bravura performance of Schu- 
bert’s “ErlkoOnig’ a never-ending storm of applause ot 
such force arose that a whole series of encores was de- 
manded. Each of these in turn evoked enthusiastic re- 
‘alls, so that in addition to the concert announced in the 
program a second concert, peremptorily demanded by the 
public and kindly granted by the artist, succeeded, and 
continued heaven knows how long.—London Daily News 
November 25, 1896 


The passion of the London public for instrumental 
music is not limited to the orchestra; in some rare cases 
a single pianist can draw as full houses as an orchestra oi 
a hundred. So yesterday the St. James’ Hall was filled 
with admirers of Emil Sauer, who began his concert with 
two of the most masterly though not the best known piano 
compositions of Brahms. The great F minor Sonata, 
difiicult and complicated but a true work of art, was inter- 
preted with wonderful beauty and received with warm en- 
thusiasm, while the artist gained still greater applause 
with the variations on a theme by Handel. Herr Sauer 
enraptured his audience with a Romance by Schumann 
and an Etude by Chopin, which he had to repeat, although 
he rendered with no less charm the much admired Polo 
naise of the same composer and the popular Berceuse, op 
57. It is hard to say which deserved the palm of the even 
ing Rubinstein’s “Réve Angelique, ” with its colossal 

echnical demands; the pianist’s own composition “Prelude 
P assioné,” and the Liszt transcription of Schubert's “Er! 
konig” were played charmingly and apparently without 
any consciousness of its enormous dithculties At the 
end of the program encore after encore was demanded, 
and only after the third did the public reluctantly with- 
draw.—St. James’ Gazette, London, November 25, 1896 


The series of famous pianists who have visited London 
must now be increased with the name of Emil Sauer, who 
yesterday gave his first concert in St. James’ Hall. Sprung 
from the school of Liszt, he unites a dazzling technic with 

poetic air of delivery, which is simply not to be sur- 
passed. In bringing out the sweet singing power of the 
trings he has no rival—not excluding the greatest living 
performer. One must only hear him.—London Morning 
\dvertiser, November 14, 1895 


Few of the many pianists who have visited the metrop- 
vlis have left any enduring impression. We have had 
swarms of good, honest, conscientious players. But rarely 
have we had to announce the appearance of an artist whos 
unusual performances raise him at once far above the or 
dinary level. Emil Sauer is one of these few. In him we 
have an artist of the very first rank—a virtuoso whose ex- 
traordinary technical ability can only be equaled by the 
poesy of his delivery. A sovereign master of the keys, he 
knows no difficulties, he plays with them, and we know 
not what most to admire—the «esthetic delicacy of his 
touch, his spiritual delivery or the depth of feeling which 
he lends to all he plays. We can justly say of him: “He 
ame, played and conquered.”—London Morning Post, 
November 14, 1893 


All in all, Emil Sauer is without dispute the greatest 
pianist who has been heard for years in London, and his 
enthusiastic reception showed perfectly the magic power 
of his play, which held the audience as by witchcraft 
Whitehall Review, London, November 17, 1805 


His mastery of the instrument is absolute and the shad 
ing of his intonation was charmingly effective. Emil Sauer 
is. without question, one of the greatest piano players of 
our time London Athenzeum, November 17, 18905 


Sauer is beyond question a great artist, not merely 
through his marvelous technic, but also by the originality 
which his execution exhales without thereby injuring the 
spirit of the composition. His playing of Beethoven and 
Chopin was faultless and at the same time full of quite 
new effects, while his outspoken individuality was most 
strongly revealed in Schumann's difficult Toccata, op. 7. 
which he played with such impetuous fire that he won 
stormy applause. He was compelled to give encore after 
encore, and was called out again and again by the audience 
in a tumult of limitless delight—Manchester Guardian 
November 29, 1895 


It is a long time since such a fascinating touch has been 


heard here. The wonderful tone which he brings out 
seizes and inspires the listener, it is so full of music, so 
warm in feeling, so magically beautiful. This of itself 


places Sauer above all pianists that we remember.—Lon- 
don Musical Standard, December 2, 1895. 


Sauer is without question one of the most extraordinary 
pianists that London has ever heard.—London Morning 
Post, December 7, 1895 


Sauer is the Paganini of the piano—at one time an angel, 
at another a demon, but always a marvel, and nearly al- 
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ways, too, something mysterious. He makes his hearers 
delirious. In his playing I heard what I had never heard 
before—the whole end of a piece completely lost in a 
storm of applause that could not wait till the last note 
Only the pianist’s hands betrayed that he was still playing 
He is the idol of the public; his gifts are inconceivable 
even in this age of sensations.—London World, December 


1, 1895. 


We have already said that in Emil Sauer we had a pian- 
ist who equals the best of his time, and after hearing him 
again we feel our judgment confirmed. Indeed, with the 
magic of his playing yesterday still fresh in our minds we 
must place him above all living piano players.—London 
Morning Advertiser, November 30, 1895. 


Among the kings of the keyboard Sauer is one of the 
greatest, in technic as well as in musical feeling and un- 
derstanding. He has fingers of steel, he has fingers of 
velvet with which he can sing as he lists—now a siren, 
now a hurricane. His technic is superlative; there is no 
other word for it—London Musical News, December, 
1895 


Herr Sauer has taken his befitting place as a star of the 
first magnitude. We have never heard a player whose 
mastery of tone was so absolute and at the same time so 
“playing.” It is not enough that he conquers all diffi- 
culties which others and he himself set him—no, he does 
so in a manner as if no difficulties at all existed. He de 
prives one of the pleasure of seeing a heavy task success- 
fully exec sed with heavy toil; but he compensates us for 
this by the high pleasure of his technic, which unites im- 
peccability with dazzling brilliancy—Manchester Courier, 
December 5. 1806 


An English public carried away on the flight of a Bach 
Fugue has been held hitherto as an impossibility. Herr 
Sauer achieved this impossibility yesterday. His playing 
reminds one more of that of the great master Liszt than 
of anyone else sirmingham New Gazette, February 21, 


1896 


We express without reserve our conviction that the 
music world to-day possesses in Emil Sauer the greatest 
living pianist—Glasgow Scottish Musical Review, Febru- 
ary 18, 1806. 


Herr Sauer overtops all. His runs are strings of pearls, 
his octaves astonishing in tempo, but in addition he pos 
sesses that magnetic-electric magic which speaks direct to 
the head and heart of the hearer, which compels him to 
listen with attention and holds him till the dammed up 
enthusiasm breaks out in a frenzied applause.—Glasgow 
Citizen, February 16, 1806 


No one of the younger coryphei of the piano excited 
such a storm of applause, nor have we ever heard in their 
concerts such enthusiastic bravos and encores as we heard 
in this concert of Herr Sauer sringing out clearly every 
note and run movement correctly and effectively wherever 
the music demanded, giving to each musical thought its 
fitting color, without exaggerating the pianist gave to the 
whole a fluency which by the unity and clearness of its 
forms overpoweringly affected the audience. Full of deep 
feeling was his rendering of Schubert’s Impromptu, and 
yet he surpassed himself in the last number of the first 
part. the Scherzo from the “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
of Mendelssohn. We have never heard this composition 
given with such complete perfection of conception, execu- 
tion and play. How our esteemed visitor played can only 
be imagined by one who was present at his masterly per- 
formance. Herr Emil Sauer makes the piano, when re- 
quired, weep, sing or dream; the instrument and its tone 
are fully in his power. What shall we say of his perform- 
ance of Liszt's compositions? Here was everything; ten- 
derness, power, fullness and tone—these were the mate- 
rials and the skeleton—add to them the all enlivening and 
inspiring spirit of an Emii Sauer and you have an idea 
how the patriarch of pianism, the unforgettable Liszt, was 
interpreted For the Liebestraum and the Valse Im- 
promptu were played beyond all praise, and as the last 
numberof the program the colossal Tannhauser Overture, 
by Liszt-Wagner, was played. If this overture was the 
last number of the program yet the concert was far from 
being at an end. Countless encores and additions of com 
positions by Raff, Rubinstein and Chopin followed in end- 
less succession, and yet the audience would not be satis- 
fied till at length the extinction of the electric light put a 
limit to the applause and brought us back to sober, every 
day life.—St. Petersburg Herald, February 13 (25), 1802 


To paint the impression which Herr Sauer brings out 
in his treatment of cantilene, especially in piano passages, 
is completely beyond the power of our pen. Mendels- 
sohn’s “Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges” was a triumph of in 
strumental rendering of Lieder. The Staccato Etude of 
Rubinstein rose to the height of a grand technical bra 
vura performance which set the audience in a condition 
of enthusiasm. To make the audience fling away all re 
straint and bounds Herr Sauer played Liszt’s ‘“Lucrezia” 
Fantaisie, a work full of monstrous difficulties, which the 
virtuoso overcame with playful ease. After the end of the 
program a second free concert followed as a matter of 
course. The public called out Herr Sauer several dozen 
times and demanded additional pieces, among which 
the Schubert-Tausig Military March was the most mag 
nificent which the writer ever heard from a piano virtuoso 
—M. Stanislawski in St. Petersburg Zeitung, February 28 
(March 11), 1892. 


The third and final concert of Emil Sauer had the hall 
of our Creditgesellschaft filled to the last seat. Over a 
hundred persons were turned away from the door as even 
all the standing room was occupied. In view of the genius 
of this rare virtuoso it may be superfluous to describe how 
Herr Sauer played on this evening; suffice it to say, he 


roused, if possible, greater enthusiasm than on previous 
occasions. After the final number (the Liszt ““Norma” Fan 
tasia) the enthusiasm of the public rose to boiling point; 
no one thought of going home; all crowded to the plat- 
form and demanded more picces, of which Herr Sauer 
was compelled to give at least a dozen. To make an end 
of the business the electric lights were turned off, but that 
was of no avail; the artist was forced to play in the dark; 
twice was the piano shut down and as often opened again, 
for the living wall of human beings did not waver or 
shrink. No virtuoso for years has been able to boast of 
such success.—M. Stanislawski in St. Petersburg Zeitung 
March 11 (23), 1892 


Perfect technic, a magical touch, delicate yet strong, a 
thorough mastery of tone-shading are united in Sauer 
with highly poetical feeling, and these eminent gifts of 
nature and art combined stamp him as one of the first 
artists of a time when piano playing has reached its high 
est development.—Liverpool] Mercury, March 4, 1806 


\bout five years ago, when Herr Emil Sauer, the piano 
virtuoso, was for some time here, we heard him play in the 
theatre, and if our memory can be trusted he played on 
the same evening three piano concertos by Hummel, Bee 
thoven and Tschaikowsky, which roused the public to en 
thusiastic applause. Since then we have followed with 
great interest the artistic career of the artist. Living en 
tirely for his art, the young pianist has struggled onward 
everywhere when he was heard he celebrated great tri 
umphs and every musical authority had always some en 
joyable news to report on the development of his eminent 
talent. The youth has become a man, a man who is now 
in full age of his whole power.—Riga Duna Zei 
tung, March 23, 1892 


In yesterday's concert of Herr Emil Sauer we had an 
oppertunity hear something quite extraordinary. His 
performances were wonderful, and we are not in a position 
to place any now living piano virtuoso above him; not 
even a comparison with any other can be made, for his 
playing is quite peculiar. He scorns to use modern vir 
tuoso effects, and adheres closely to the text without 
neglecting the subjective a His technic, moreover, 
both in the most incredible pianissimo and in the most 
powerful fortissimo, is of the most surprising moderation 
and astonishing impeccability. We remember no one ex- 
cept Han von Biilow who displayed such clearness in de 
livery and such carefulness in interpretation; add to this 
that Sauer does now, like Biilow, cling pedantically to 
the most objective interpretation, which can never warm 
the listener, but he himself feels with body and soul and 
gives to these emotions and feelings the warmest expres 
sion. Never have we been so carried away by piano play 
ing as yesterday, not even by Anton Rubinstein Sauer is 
equally master on every field, Schumann, Chopin, Schu 
bert, Mendelssohn and finally Liszt. He masters all with 
equal perfection. Piano virtuosi are rarely found who 
can do justice to Liszt and at the same time are good in 
terpreters of classics. The man to whom it is given to 
master these opposites is a genius——Dorpat Neue 
Dorptsche Zeitung, February 11 (13), 1802 

We have seldom seen the waves of enthusiasm rise so 
high as at yesterday’s concert of the universally celebrated 
pianist Emil Sauer, who appeared here for the first time 
In opposition to other modern virtuosi who seek to shine 
by the brilliancy of technical art works, Emil Sauer places 
his unlimited technical art at the service of the struggle 
for truth in expression \ marked streak of nature, artis- 
tic individuality, which, in conception, always takes its own 
path, run through his playing. Hence the art treasures 
which he endeavors to bring to light do not lie in well 
trodden paths; he seeks for deeper veins of ore, and the 
gems which he brings up gleam with a warming fire and 
the purest water.—Revaler Berbachter, January 29 (Feb 
ruary 10), 1892 


The second concert of Herr Emil Sauer was a genuine 
musical event such as we seldom see. The young master 
as in all places where he has played, took by storm the 
hearts of his hearers, and the recollection of the musical 
treat that he gave us will long remain fresh and living 
The concert began with the Haydn F minor Variations, 
played gracefully in the spirit of that period and with un 
common clearness. It was followed, on special request, 
by the best known of Seuteeven’s works, the Sonata 
Pathetique, an accurate knowledge of which is now a part 
of general education. How excellent was the selection! 
What a thrill of rapture quivered through every listener 
when he heard the well-known sounds rendered in such a 
masterly manner. The last movement seemed to us par- 
ticularly excellent, a performance which might pass as a 
model of the most perfect Beethoven interpretation. Then 
came a selection of the most beautiful productions of the 
muse of Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and Raff 
Chopin’s Allegro de Concert really inspired us. There 
were moments which recalled Anton Rubinstein, only the 
technic of Sauer surpassed that of Rubinstein in clear 
ness.—Revalsche Zeitung, February 4 (16), 1802 


After hearing yesterday's concert by Emil Sauer one 
involuntarily puts the question, Can that be surpassed? 
Have not musical genius, talent, artistic perfection reached 
their culminating point? Only a true artist like Emil 
Sauer can carry away the listeners and hold their interest 
during a long program so firmly that they cannot leave 
after the last number, but desire to hear more and more 
of such incomparable playing.—Helsingfors 
Zeitung, Finnland, March 3. 1892. 

Emil Sauer gave on the 13th of this month his concert 
here, and gained such a success, both artistic and material, 
as only Anton Rubinstein can record. The hall was full 
to crowding, and the public pressed even into the adjoin 
ing rooms in a really painful fashion. To paint the en- 
thusiastic applause is be yond the powers of any pen. The 
audience forgot all the discomforts of the evening and 
were really frenzied.—Wyborg, February 16 (28), 1802 
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Clementine De Vere. 


NLIKE many artists, Clementine De 
Vere is virtually an American 
singer, although she was born in 
Paris and has passed several years 
abroad; for, since she came here 
with Campanini in 1889 this coun 
try has been the scene of her 
musical activities and of her most 
notable successes She is the 
daughter of a Belgian nobleman, 
whose wile was Isabel Hood, an 
English lady of distinction 

a Like Adelina Patti, Clementine 

De Vere may be regarded as a 

rare example of lyric precocity, for her operatic training 
began when she was scarcely ten years of age, and her 
début as a public singer took place in one of the leading 
theatres of Italy ere she was sixteen. Two years later she 
was the principal prima donna in the Grand Opera in 
Paris. She had been prepared for opera by the famous 
artist Mme. Albertini Baucarde in Florence No sooner 
had she made her début in “The Huguenots” than she was 
proclaimed as a new and brilliant star in the operatic 
firmament 

\fter winning a succession of triumphs in the great 
theatres of France, Italy, Mexico and Spain, Madame De 
Vere came to the United States with Campanini when that 
illustrious tenor was in the zenith of his powers. Wherever 
she sang with him she fairly divided the honors. Her 
services In concerts and oratorio were in constant demand, 
and she was kept continuously engaged. She sang in the 
music festivals in Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Worcester, yeat 
atter year, and her popularity continued to increase 

When Carnegie Hall was dedicated Tschaikowsky con 
ducted one of his symphonies, and Madame De Vere was 
the prima donna of the occasion. Nearly all of the Dvorak 
works were sung by her when given for the first time in 
New York Madame De Vere | 


Society and the Symphony 


las sung for the Philhar 
monic Society. the Oratorio 
Society of New York every year when she was in this 
country; sometimes she sang twice in a season 

Last year Madame De Vere did some of the most brill 


her life She was frequeutly heard in the 


lant work o 
Metropolitan Opera House, and was one of the prima 
donnas of the Metropolitan Opera Company when that 


organization made a tour through the country. She was 


everywhere given an enthusiastic welcome, and the press 
teemed with her praise 
Madame De Vere is just now in the prime of her 
artistic life, in the fullness of her powers, and, as brilliant 
as have been her achievements, it is safe to predict that 
1] 7 


she will accomplish still greater things. It is a pleasure 


to watch Madame De Vere’s career 


HARRY J. ZEHM, CONCERT ORGANIST, 


M* ZiEHM, a native of Pennsylvania, began work as 
church organist when he was a mere lad, playing 
the organ at Kutztown, Pa., ior two years. His talent being 


so pronounced it was decided to send him abroad for 
further study Accordingly he spent six years in Europe 
part in Leipsic, Germany, at the famous old conservatory, 
as a pupil of Papperitz (irom which institution have com 
suck, Pecher, Penfield and other well-known organists). 
where he was in 1896 awarded the Helbig Prize, and part 
with Guilmant in Paris. On his return he gave an organ 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall, December 8 of last year, with 


this program: 


Fantasia et Fuga, G minor : .. Bach 
Evening Song 
Lamentation. . Guilmant 


Elizabeth's Prayer, irom Tannhauser .. Wagner 
Miss Hilke 
Sonate in E flat, MS., new ‘ Wilson 
Concert Sonate Scarlatti 
Spinning Song Wagner- Liszt 
Miss Silberfeld 


Pastorale De Lange 


Canzone.... King Hall 

The Answer spacer ... Wolstenholme 

La Fée aux Chansons..... Jemberg 
Miss Hilke 

Theme and Variations wes 


W. Riesberg, accompanist 


At that time THe Musitcat Courter said: 

“The Mustcar Courter has nothing but good to say 
of the young organist, who has evidently studied diligently 
and arrived at an enviable musical-technical proficiency. 
Mr. Zehm is, first of all, thorough; a scholarly, earnest 
organist, whose Bach playing is a model of clarity and 
dignity. The Pastorale, Canzone and ‘The Answer’ were 
beautifully registered and most tastefully played, and the 
Thiele variations came out in fine style. Pedal and man- 
ual technic are on a par with this young organist, and the 


result is most gratifying. His Papperitz-Guilmant train 
ing has placed him far and away above the ordinary or- 
ganist, and given experience and opportunity there is 
no reason why he should not attain to eminent distinc 
tion as a concert and church organist.” 

When the annual engagements of church organists were 
made in the spring Mr. Zehm was chosen from among 
half a hundred for the post of organist and director of the 


HARRY J. 


First Congregational Church of South Norwalk, Conn 
where he now resides. He will devote himself henceforth 
to church and concert playing, organ openings and in 


struction 


MICHAEL BANNER. 


ICHAEL BANNER, one of the greatest living vio 
linists, began to play in public when but nine years 

old, making his first appearance in San Francisco, where he 
was lionized for his wonderiul performance. He received 
i gold medal at the age of twelve while studying with 
Jacobson in Cincinnati. He was brought before the New 
York public by the New York Symphony Society under 
Dr. Damrosch, meeting with great success He was 
taken to Paris in 1882, where he received special mstruc 


tion from the great Massart, and was unanimously awarded 


MICHAEL BANNER. 


the first prize at the Paris Conservatoire in 1884. After 
playing with success in Berlin and Breslau he returned to 
this country in 1888, and made his second début here with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Soon after his return 
his health failed, and he was forced to abandon concert 
work. 

For the next two years he turned his attention to com 
position, perfecting himself in musical theory with E. M 
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Bowman and studying orchestral composition under the 
direction and criticism of Antonin Dvorak. In the fall of 


1897 he again appeared before the public, giving a concert 
in Berlin, where he received unanimous praise from the 
music critics of the German capital, of which THe Must- 
CAL COURIER gave notice at the time He played again 
in Breslau, and then accepted a position as concert 
meister and soloist at Copenhagen, where he remained tll 
May, 1898, when he was induced to accept ‘a better offer 
at Warsaw, Russia. He has engaged to play again in 
Berlin next October 

Even when very young Mr. Banner played with an 
intensity of feeling that was surprising To-day he is a 
genius. Broadened by study, hard work and daily contact 
with the stern realities of life, his playing is a revelation to 


all who hear him 


GUSTAV HINRICHS. 


USTAV HINRICHS is well known as one of ou 
best conductors and teachers, particularly of every 
thing pertaining to an operatic career; a large number of 
singers to-day before the public received their training 
through him 
Before coming here he was connected with several ot 
the best opera houses in Germany, aiter having studied 
with the best teachers in Hamburg. Mr. Hinrichs makes 
it a point neither to boast of his teachers (grateful though 
he holds their memory) nor mention names of pupsls 
His merits and methods were both so well known that 
the announcement of his return to New York secured 
him at once a re-engagement at the National Conserva 


GUSTAV HINRICHS. 


tory, a large number of pupils and the conductorship 
one of New York’s best male choruses 

His excellent work with the opera class of the National 
Conservatory this year and the results gained with the 
orchestra class were of a quality never before attained, 
in consequence of which Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, the 
president. has decided to give a series of public concerts 
with the orchestra class, together with their teachers, 
under Mr. Hinrichs’ direction 

Among his numerous pupils are some who studied with 
so-called renowned teachers in Europe, had their voices 
seriously injured, and were restored by his method, based 


upon long years of experience. Mr. Hinrichs has had 


such a large call from pupils to study through the sum 
mer that he will stay in the city. During his management 
and direction of grand opera in Philadelphia and New 
York, he produced for the first time in this country the 
following operas: “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Pagliacci.” 
‘Manon Lescaut,” “L’ Amico Fritz,” &c., and has done 
more for the introduction of modern works in America 
than any other director. His experience and success as 
a conductor of symphony and concerts, as well as oratorio 
and choral work, has been equally great as in opera 
Students coming to New York to study the vocal art 
and prepare themselves for opera should very carefully 
consider the name of Gustav Hinrichs; he is not alone a 
vocal teacher, but combines with this also the essential 
qualities of composer and conductor 


D. M. Levett. 
D. M. Levett, one of the staff of the New York College 
of Music, left for Europe on July 2 on a three months’ 


vacation. 
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AROKIRE FRORPEFIORE. 


ISS CAROLINE MONTEFIORE, the sub- 
ject of this brief sketch, is one of the 
few gifted artists who take more pleas- 
ure in the training of others than in 
the exhibition of their own talents on 
the concert stage. 

On the completion of her studies 
a few years ago Miss Montefiore, who 
is the possessor of strong dramatic 
ability as she is of a dramatic soprano 
voice of exceptionally fine and sym- 
pathetic texture, made her début pro- 
fessionally with success. She appeared 
with distinction at a number of im- 
portant concerts, fulfilling simultane- 
ously her strong desire to teach, as 
Miss Montefiore felt from the begin- 
ning that the teaching impulse was too 
strong and too natural a one, too imperative in its value to 
others, to resist. 

For a time the singer combined her duties as teacher 
to a number of private pupils with her consistent appear- 
ances on the concert platform, but realized as the claims 
on her tuition increased that she could not possibly main- 
tain her position with due results on both platforms at 
the same time. Miss Montefiore happens to be made of 
the material of which most teachers are not made, sadly 
as the community needs them to be so made, and as they 


sometimes fondle themselves into believing that they are 
—the material which feels it has really something to im- 
part to others, which has cultivated its ability to a point 
of essential truthful confidence, and which is prompted by 
a zeal and enthusiasm which distinguish the born teacher 
from the spurious in the test of results. 

It did not take Miss Montefiore long to decide which 
section of her artistic labors should be sacrificed. Be- 
tween her own personal distinction in public and the 
interests of a large class already satisfyingly productive 
Miss Montefiore chose her class. She has not relinquished 
her concert work entirely by any means, but she has made 
her engagements subservient to her now extensive and 
important studio labors, and having given free vent to her 
inherent demand—despite all qualifications for the stage 
—to train others in the true art of singing Miss Monte- 
fiore has settled down with enthusiasm to the accomplish- 
ment of what she feels the main purport of her talents. 

She is a teacher by every instinct, she has qualified her- 
self to handle the human voice by an exhaustive study of 
vocal art in which the practical treatment of her own 
admirable instrument has proved of incalculable value to 
her experience, and she brings to her knowledge of voice 
cultivation a musical training of exceptional scope and 
refinement. Yet a very young teacher, standing only on 
the threshold of her career, she has already achieved re- 
markable results in the quiet, secure unpublished manner 
which is bound to become later known as the foundation 
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work of a truly admirable and symmetric vocal structure. 

Miss Montefiore, as head of the important vocal de- 
partment of the New York College of Music, has recently 
had public testimony made of her success as teacher by 
the appearance at several concerts of pupils whose work, 
always excellent, has been in some instances remarkable. 
At the final concert of the season, a iew weeks ago, there 
was a culminating exposition of success in vocal training 
in the appearance oi a young girl pupil whom inquiry 
found to have not yet attained her fifteenth year. This one 
type alone would be sufficient evidence as to the success 
of Miss Montefiore’s method. It was only one pupil of a 
number, but was made peculiarly interesting and signifi 
cant by the circumstances of the pupil’s youth and the 
short period of her training. She sang an English song 
of Cowen’s, written for full lyric soprano, and disclosed 
a mellow, even soprano marvelously developed and so 
evenly and justly placed that no nervousness could mar 
the purity of the production or disturb the finely trained 
sense of pitch which were completely satisfying to listen 
to. The musical intelligence in phrasing, the artistic feel- 
ing to which the pupil had been trained seemed to belong 
to a much older personality, as voice, method and style 
were exceptional enough to invite inquiry in the case ot 
any amateur. A large audience grew enthusiastic over this 
pure exhibition of singing; those in the rear ol the hall 
could not see the young artist, assuming from results that 
she must certainly have attained maturity. 

tier teacher being inquired ior, Miss Montefiore ex- 
plained modestiy that she had had the young girl under 
her training for exactly nine months, but that when she 
came to her there was nothing to undo, as she had never 
had a lesson from anybody else. She had a naturally good 
instrument, Miss Montefiore said, and while not mentally 
developed in any exceptional way she was physically well 
developed and was fresh material with which to work un- 
trammeled. 

“As to the age at which it is legitimate to train the 
voice, I do not consider it a matter of years at all,” said 
Miss Montefiore. “It is a matter altogether dependent 
on physical conditions and intelligence. Some are sul 
ficiently developed at fifteen or before, others are not so 
at twenty, mind or body. This child was in suitable con 
dition, and I have found her simply responsive to my every 
suggestion. ‘Lhe voice I have taught her to use correctly, 
and ideas of interpretation I have tried to make living pic- 
tures to her mind instead of chill, abstract theories 

“Where the imagination is not developed | find that 1 
you can make the meaning of a song a simple story to the 
mind’s eye of the pupil, make them know by some simple 
paraphrase what the idea is which they must make effort 
to convey through their music, you will be able to bring 
them to a realistic feeling which gives them confidence in 
themselves and carries conviction to listeners. Now, the 
refrain of that Cowen song is about the spring, and should 
be all abandon and gladness. I made her understand it by 
telling her that she should feel when she came to those 
phrases as though she had been suddenly let out on a 
glorious spring day and had to shout out her delight at 
freedom, and what she saw before her. She could under- 
stand that, and as soon as she grasped the idea fully she 
executed it and sang with the spontaneity and color that 
I desired—at least as far as I knew it could be accom 
plished by any device, and this is my manner of teaching 
interpretation to all pupils. 

“Animate their conception by making pictures for them 
of phrases if they do not see the true picture themselves, 
and this is what I make the inspiration for pupils. I make 
an image for them to tell about. Blank theories are use- 
less, but I find that by indulging their imaginations in 
story telling I gain my results satisiyingly 

“Some ideas about the voice? I have a few positive 
ones which I have derived from my own experience and 
which I have applied in my teaching with unfailing results 
I was taught myself, before I came into proper knowledge 
of what was really right, a great deal that was confusing 
and even dangerous as to the direction of the tone. I 
was taught to try and feel that the front facial bones were 
the proper sounding board, and that by pitching the voice 
forward to these, so to speak, I would gain the essential 
vibrancy. I found that by following out this idea I was 
really directing the tone to no chamber of resonance, but 
concentrating my impulses on a dragging along of the 
throat to bring it into contact with the only end of vi- 
brancy made definite to me. I found that by this pulling 
along of the throat, which proved to me the one possible 
response to the idea offered me, my voice would thicken 
and lose all the clearness and crystalline quality it 
possessed. I improved my own test upon myself, and have 
now come to teach my pupils to concentrate their mind’s 
eye upon the hollow of the head as the true resonance 
cavity. 

“And about tone quality—I believe in the development 
to an ideal tone; that is, I believe that after a certain time 
of intelligent study singers should be made to perceive 
in their own voices, made to have stand out before them, 
the most beautiful tone quality they have ever produced, 
listening to themselves and seeking to equalize the voice 
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on that basis, and they can be made to pick down from 
their own compass a beautiful standard of tone, and keep 
within their own ear the exact level of that standard, and 
by this they will learn to accomplish everything in the way 
of pure beauty it will have ever been within their possi- 
bility to accomplish. At times, by accident perhaps more 
than design, singers will hear from themselves a tone not 
customary, more satisfying to their imagination than what 
they can ordinarily produce. 

“Another thing,” said Miss Montefiore, ‘“‘which I ad- 
here to firmly. I train the middle voice first. From the 
middle voice I train down for some time and find my 
results in obviating the break in the voice, that ‘click’ you 
hear from the chest register having been taken too high 
There is no inequality in my voices, and this method has 
been arrived at as largely from my personal experience as 
from incessant observation. Yes, in voices as voices and 
singing as singing I have always taken an intense interest, 
a keener enjoyment much more than in the exercise of my 
own voice in public, although I do not intend to sacrifice 
my pleasure altogether in the use of that. I enjoy singing a 
good work or a new work, particularly with orchestra. 
Wherever there is any zest to be found I sing, but I am 
tremendously interested in my work as a teacher of sing- 
ing, and I trust to fulfil my intentions in my own field to 
my own satisfaction fully before long.” 

Miss Montefiore throws aside the lumps of indigestion 
offered to pupils in the shape of huge high-sounding 
technicalities wherever she can take refuge in simplicity 
Talking about breath control she alluded to the amount 
of confusing technic expended on the use or misuse of the 
diaphragm. “I tell my pupils nothing whatever of dia- 
piragm. To breathe properly, expand the ribs and the 
diaphragm will take care of itself. A pupil told this is all 
right on the breathing score.” 

\ teacher of personality, refined, persuasive and interest- 
ing, of musical taste and cultivation, which will always 
impress to general as well as artistic advantage the 
professional world with which she comes in contact, Miss 
Montefiore holds a particular niche of sympathetic distinc- 
ew York. Her day has 


been initiated and her harvest is not meant to be one of 


tion in the large teaching field of } 
commonplace result 

She sang with her accustomed authority and finish last 
week at the M. T. N. A. meeting at the Astoria Henry 
Holden Huss’ ballad of the “Song of the Sirens,” given 
with orchestra. Details of this will be found in another 
column of this issue. Miss Montefiore’s services for the 
New York College of Music Vocal Department for the 
coming year have been secured 


MISS HELEN NORTH. 
HE COURIER takes pleasure in presenting to its 
readers this week a portrait of its Brussels corre 
spondent, Miss Helen North. Miss North's interesting 
and savant letters on music speak for themselves. She is 


HELEN S. NORTH. 


an accomplished musician, and her close acquaintance 
with Belgian music and Belgian musicians enables her to 
speak with singular authority. 

The pen and ink drawing which we reproduc. is the 
work of Miss May G. Norris, an American artist now in 
Paris. Miss North studied in Belgium with Evenepoul, a 
pupil of Gustav Moveau, and later under Benjamin-Con- 
stant in Jullien’s studio in Paris. Her talent is at once 
graceful and strong. Indeed this charming portrait (like 
good wine) needs no bush. 


STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER. 


HIS young American pianist is a native of Michigan. 

although claimed by Sandusky, Ohio, and New York 
city. She received her impulse toward musical art by in- 
heritance, her mother being an accomplished organist, pi- 
anist and singer. She was then placed under the tuition 
of Eugene Bonn, graduate of the Royal Conservatory of 
Munich. During a five years’ course with this musician 
Miss Hadden studied at the Oberlin College, where she 
took a course in literature and the higher mathematics, the 
influence of which is felt in her playing, as a proper bal- 
ance to her warm, sympathetic temperament. 

From Oberlin she went to Boston, where her teachers 
were George W. Chadwick, J. C. D. Parker, Louis C 
Elson and Otto Bendix. At the end of a year with these 
masters she made her début at a Conservatory recital, in 
which she played the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto and 
Chopin's E flat Polonaise, in which she gave unmistakable 
proof of the position her talents would enable her to 
achieve after the broadening influences of a sojourn 
abroad, to prepare for which she passed a season with the 
renowned American virtuoso, William H. Sherwood 
Proceeding to Berlin, she placed herself under Carl Klind 
worth. 

While with Klindworth—who held a similar opinion to 
Von Bilow’s that a pianist in order to phrase properly 
should study singing or violin—she studied singing under 
the guidance of Julius Hey, and acquired the German lan- 
guage and familiarity with German literature which de- 
veloped her latent spirit of romanticism, as exemplified in 
her playing of Grieg, Schumann, Chopin and our Ameri- 
can MacDowell, under whose musical influence she has 


Prince photo. 


STELLA HADDEN-ALEXANDER 


been for the past year at Columbia University. On the 
occasion of Mrs. Alexander's début at Mendelssohn Hall, 
in March, her program embraced MacDowell’s “Sonata 
lragica” and selections from Bach, Schumann, Chopin, 
Raff, Grieg, Schubert-Liszt, Liszt and the American 
composer Howard Brockway 

The critics commended her brilliant technic, strong 
feeling for color, admirable phrasing and that inborn 
musical intelligence which is always felt as a factor in her 
work 

Her first season in New York has been remarkably suc 
cessful, as may be seen by this list of engagements: Francis 
Fischer Powers’ studio musicale in November, '97; Pow- 
ers-Mannes’ Wednesday morning musicale, Carnegie Ly- 
ceum; several of Mrs. Joseph Knapp’s Tuesday evening 
receptions, Hotel Savoy; concert of the Philomel Club, 
Hotel Majestic; reception of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution at Sherry’s; Clio Club musicale, Harlem; 
Woman’s Press Club, Carnegie Chapter Room; musicale 
given by the West End Woman’s Republican Association; 
Signora Ricci-Sabatelli’s concert, Carnegie Chamber Mu- 
sic Hall; Philomel concert, Carnegie Lyceum; recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall; recital in Washington, D. C.: recital 
in Manchester, N. H.; recital in Lincoln, Neb.; May 
Festival, and a score or more of semi-social engagements. 


Froehlich School Concert. 

By an oversight in our review of the annual concert we 
neglected to expatiate on the merits of the singers who ap- 
peared. This was unintentional, for they well deserve 
praise. The concert occurred in the large Y. M. C. A. 
hall on One Hundred and Twenty-fifth street and not in 
the school, as was stated. 
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HUBERT ARNOLD. 


¥ is not surprising that Hubert Arnold, who has been 
with us but a few years, should have stepped right into 
the foremost rank of violinists and won for himself both 
distinction and honor. He possesses all those fine qualities 
which make the artist and distinguish the latter from the 
merely clever executant. He has artistic temperament in 


HUBERT ARNOLD. 


a high degree, musical intelligence and a proper apprecia 
tion of the fitness of things. His technic is brilliant; it 
seems unerring, and his tone of the quality which lends 
color to his interpretation, expressing now sorrow, now 
joy, and causing his auditors to follow him with rapt 
attention, drinking in the music, and at the conclusion 
likening Oliver Twist in a demand for more 

Mr. Arnold has played in all the larger Eastern cities 
and received well merited recognition. He has appeared 
as soloist for many of our leading clubs and societies, and 
his services as a teacher are much in demand 

Mr. Arnold's repertory is a very large one, consisting of 
the standard works in the violin literature, some of the 
more important numbers being the Mendelssohn Con 
certo, Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantaisie and “Airs Russes,” 
Vieuxtemps’ “Air Varie,” the second suite (F minor) of 
Ries and Sarasate’s “Zigeunerwiesen.”’ 


Riesberg In Cooperstown. 

Mr. Riesberg and his family are now in this classic re 
sort, the home of J. Fenimore Cooper, on Lake Otsego 
(the “Glimmerglass” of his novels), and the scene of many 
of his stories. Mr. Riesberg will remain away for two 
months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Price's Musicale. 

This annual event occurred last Saturday at Ozone Park, 
the following participating: Misses Stockwell, Sevier, 
Merrill, Schmahl, Griggs, Wells, Le Pied, Marsh, Hausel- 
man, Reimels, Haustein, Parry, Goette, Carusi, Hausel- 


land, Corwin, Cahill and Price; Mesdames Price and 
Shults, and Messrs. Fletcher, Roscoe, Van Huyck, Dr 
Sands Childs and Crabtree. The finale was a patriotic 


song by Mr. Price, entitled “Down Dewey’s Way,” sung 
by the entire class. 
Newark College of Music. 

Louis Arthur Russell has had a most successful season, 
and the afternoon and evening recitals given last week by 
some forty students drew a throng of interested friends 

Mr. Russell, of the program committee of the New 
York State Association of Music Teachers, was in Bing- 
hamton ten days ago to supervise “The Redemption” re- 
hearsals, which work he conducted at the closing per- 
formance. 

Chicago Marine Band. 


T. P. Brooke continues to please the particular Phila 
delphians who flock in thousands to hear his Chicago 
Marine Band concerts at Willow Grove Park. He cele- 
brated his fiftieth concert there on Tuesday, June 21, by 
giving a jubilee program of sensational music, and draw 
ing out such a crowd as made the managers rejoice. Every 
Friday evening is devoted to classic music, two out of 
every four being devoted to Wagner music exclusively, 
and these are so well appreciated that the attendance on 
these evenings are the largest of the week. Mr. Brooke 
has a fine band of fifty-five selected players, and it is the 
general verdict that he makes more of a success of this 
pretentious music than any band the patrons have heard. 
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pA, URING the closing years of the 

nineteenth century the art of 
— organ building is undergoing 
a radical change this 
country, and with the dis- 
coveries already meade and 
tested with the electric and 
tubular actions the builders 
have aroused themselves to 
a large degree of practical 
activity, whose influence and 
the results obtained are 
bound to have their effect in 
the near future. Formerly 
with the old tracker action 
there was no choice or alter- 
native; but in these days, with the advance 
made with the tubular-pneumatic, the elec- 
tric and the tracker-pneumatic actions, new 
= developments as well as greater possibili- 
"ties have again and again presented them- 
selves and been taken advantage of. 

What we now need above all is to have a uniform sys- 
tem of organ building and standard measurements. Form- 
erly there was apparently no way to bring it about, but 
now, with the influence and aid of the American Guild of 
Organists, it should at once be accomplished. 

There is certainly no necessity for the present condition 
of affairs, and if any are skeptical on this subject I would 
be glad to invite them to accompany me on a recital tour 
for a week, and I am confident that after two or three 
days they would be fully convinced of what is now found 
in a large majority of our churches. 

In a three days’ tour, for instance, what would be ob- 
served? First, an organ with the stops intended for the 
“great” placed to the right of the keyboard, and those for 
the “choir” underneath. To the left are the stons intended 
for the “swell” and “pedal,” respectively. The couplers 
are inserted as draw stops and placed above the upper 
manual, while the combination pedals, which are adjust- 
able, are placed above the pedal board. The entire organ 


“is included in swell boxes, excepting perhaps a few of the 


foundation stops, and the balanced swell pedals are 
directly in front of the performer. 

After this organ is thoroughly mastered and the concert 
over we proceed to the next engagement in a neighboring 
city, and what do we encounter? An instrument with all 
the stops in reversed positions, and the couplers on the 
sides below the draw-stops, while the combinations are 
manipulated by “thumb-pistons,” found between each of 


The balanced swell pedal (‘“one” this time) 


the manuals. 
is at the side and the pedal board is ‘concave.’ 

After testing this instrument we proceed to still another 
church, but only to find matters still more complicated. 
The positions of the stops are again changed, numerous 
combination pistons are found for the “great,” but none 
for the “swell,” “choir” or “pedal” organs. The pedal 
board is “radiating,” and the measurements of the notes not 
at all the same as in the other organs, and in place of the 
balanced swell pedal a “lever” is found at the extreme 
right. There are many other details that might easily be 
mentioned, but suffice it to say there is no reason why this 
should continue year after year and not have a standard 
system to adhere to, which would be of such untold benefit 
to the organists of the entire country. 

Leaving the subject of organ recitals and tours out of 
the question, suppose an organist is suddenly taken ill, it 
would be much easier to find a competent substitute if the 
organ was built after the plans of a standard system? 

In order to successfully undertake a concert tour in 
these days it is necessary to rehearse from one to five 
hours upon each and every organ, and when the fatigue 
of travel is added, together with receptions, dinners and 
the like, it is no easy task to perform, and a fatigue and 
annoyance, which is quite needless. 

During the recent American tour of Alexandre Guil- 
mant, which was attended with such phenomenal results, 
he frequently rehearsed for hours, and on several occasions 
nearly the entire day. 

No one has had a more extended experience in inaugu- 
rating new organs and playing the instruments of different 
builders than this great artist, and if this was necessary 
for him, what would it be for the average organist? 

In referring to M. Guilmant, his method of rehearsal in 
learning a new organ is a model that should be studied 
and followed by all students of the “king of instruments.” 
On reaching an organ new to him the first observation 


American Organs. 


By WILLIAM C. CARL 


is the “organ seat,” which is invariably too high. This 
must be lowered before any work is begun, and the sexton 
has to find a saw to accomplish the task. The exact height 
of the seat as used by M. Guilmant is 19% inches (meas- 
uring from middle C to the top of the seat), and although 
M. Guilmant is not tall, still the height preferred by him 
has been invariably satisfactory and an improvement to 
the organists who have tried them, as it enables one to 
use the heel with greater ease and facility. 

This done, M. Guilmant draws each stop and improvises 
upon each individual one to ascertain the exact quality 
and timbre, after which he begins the program, and goes 
through it from beginning to end. Not a phrase or note 
is neglected, and everything receives the most careful and 
minute attention. Even in the pieces which he himself 
has composed and played for many years it is astounding 
to see with what care he will rehearse them. 

He recently said to me on returning from a concert 
in Boston that to him the playing of an organ piece was 
like placing a set of dominos in a box—each domino must 
be put in its proper place and fitted in, otherwise at the 
end there would not be room for all and consequently the 
box would not be complete. So must the value of each 
note be adhered to and every detail in the interpretation 
rehearsed. 

Certainly in the present age of rush and hurry this is 
a most important point to consider, for the results as at- 
tained by Mr. Guilmant can be accomplished only be tak- 
ing ample time for rehearsal and in a thorough preparation 
of the program to be performed. 

The interest taken in organ recitals in this country and 
the increasing demand for them, as well as an appreciation 
for pure organ music during recent years, is most com- 
mendable and bespeaks the place America will hold with 
the other nations in a short space of time. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS. 


R. VOORHIS was one of the many brilliant Richard 
Hoffmann pupils previous to his going abroad, when 

he spent three years in Leipsic. On his return he played 
the Saint-Saéns Concerto in G minor with Van der 
Stucken’s orchestra and also appeared frequently with the 
Philharmonic Club in Eastern cities. He was the special 
soloist for one of the Chickering matinees, season 1896-7, 
and after his recital there in May, 1898, this journal said: 
“Since Mr. Voorhis came back from Europe a few 
years ago and devoted himself to furthering the musical 
interests of his own country by his excellent teaching, he 
has been slowly but surely gaining a valuable place of his 
An enthusiastic audi- 


*x 


own in the musical world. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS. 


ence attended his recital at Chickering Hall last Wednes- 
day afternoon. Every number received close attention 
and many of them warm applause. Particularly appreci- 
ated was Mr. Voohis’ own gavotte, which revealed no 


small amount of constructive ability and a very neat pri- 
mary theme. The whole program evinced not only the 
pianist’s versatility but his power, for the final Moszkow- 
ski Tarantelle was a tour de force of limpid brilliancy and 
played with no more evidence of fatigue than the Brahms 
Rhapsodie.” 

Mr. Voorhis has large classes in Brooklyn and New 
York, and these, composition and infrequent concert ap 
pearances go to make up his busy life. 


HARRY PARKER ROBINSON. 
CORA WENHAM ROBINSON. 
WO giited artists who have recently come to New York 
are Mr. and Mrs. Harry Parker Robinson, formerly 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., musicians whose natural talents, 
developed by broad musical and intellectual culture, place 

them among the foremost. 

Mr. Robinson, a native of Boston, possesses a fine bari- 


tone voice, broad and rich in volume. He has attained his 


HARRY PARKER ROBINSON. 


CORA WENHAM ROBINSON. 


present artistic standard by years of intelligent, conscien 
tious study with the best teachers in New York, Boston 
and London, and is at present with George Sweet in New 
York, where he is also teaching. He sang during June in 
Dr. Parkhurst’s church 

Mr. Robinson has an established reputation in the West 
as a superior teacher, and has proven his ability to secure 
exceptional artistic results from his numerous pupils. 

In filling church, oratorio and concert engagements Mr 
Robinson has been equally successful. In all his work he 
holds rigidly to the highest ideals 

Mrs. Robinson is the daughter of Mrs. J. C. Wenham, of 
Grand Rapids, in earlier days one of the noted sopranos in 
the West. She is a rare artist, a strong teacher and a 
thorough musician, having received her musical education 
from the best teachers of America and London, notably 
William H. Sherwood, upon whose method her system of 
teaching is based. Of her work Mr. Sherwood writes: 

“It gives me great pleasure to speak of the intelligence, 
artistic taste, musical nature and ability of Mrs. Cora 
Wenham Robinson. She combines qualities calculated 
to qualify her as a superior teacher of music and piano 
playing. H. SHERwoop.” 

Although a brilliant pianist, Mrs. Robinson is essentially 
a teacher, and has developed many successful teachers 
from among her pupils 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson have given numerous musicales 
and pupils’ recitals together. They have also often ap- 
peared together in concert work, and have been among 
the prominent soloists on programs of the Michigan Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association, always sustaining a_ high 
standard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson’s New York address is 238 


West Forty-fourth street. 


Frank E, Morse. 

Frank E. Morse will receive pupils in the art of singing 
and voice culture at the Bay View Summer University 
Conservatory of Music, at Bay View, Mich., July 13 to 
August 17. 

Ellen Fletcher, Soprano. 

There are well-founded rumors that this young Cappiani 
pupil will soon join her fortunes with those of a certain 
prominent railroad official, in which case THe Musicat. 
CourI!IerR trusts the charming young singer will not en 
tirely forsake her art. The world of music would be a 
great loser thereby, for Miss Fletcher’s voice and person- 
ality are most attractive. 
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ERY high in rank among the 
singing teachers of New York 
is Oscar Saenger, who has just 
closed his most sucecssful sea- 
season. Since 1892, when he 
determined to devote himself 
exclusively to teaching, Mr. 
Saenger has done the most 
efficient work in connection 
with the National Conserva- 
tory of Music and has also 
conducted a great private stu- 
dio. Year after year Mr. 
Saenger’s popularity increases, 


and his classes are continually 
growing. This season he has 
had pupils from all parts of 
the United States, some oi 
whom are most promising. 
Perhaps the most talented in 
his great array of pupils is Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, 
whose glorious contralto voice has gained her recognition 
among artists of high rank, and whose vocal 

art has won golden words of praise. She 


Oscar Sacnger. 


displaying an extraordinary versatility. He imperson 
ated with uniform success such widely dissimilar characters 
as Valentine in “Faust.” Monterone in “Rigoletto,” bk] 
Dancaire in “Carmen” and Pizarro in “Fidelio.” The 
beautiful quality of his veice, his finished style and dra- 
matic ability always evoked the unequivocal praise of the 
press. 

Mr. Saenger is but thirty years of age. yet he has already 
accomplished more than the majority of teachers achieve 
in a lifetime. He possesses in a marked degree a great 
deal of magnetism. 

His ear is peculiarly sensitive and his perceptive powers 
are keen. In him are combined all the qualities which 
constitute the successful teacher. 

Had Mr. Saenger elected to continue his operatic work 
he would unquestionably have enjoyed a sustained suc 
cess as a public singer: but, preferring a class room and 
studio, he will henceforth devote himself entirely to 
teaching. 

Mr. Saenger is an intensely earnest man, and his earnest 
ness seems infectious. His pupils soon catch his enthusi 
asm and pursue their studies with a zeal that success can 


has studied uninterruptedly for four years 
with Mr. Saenger, who has been her only 
teacher, guide and preceptor during this 
period. Another exceptionally gifted pupil 
is Mrs. Pasquah, the soprano, who has 
achieved a definite success both on the con- 
cert stage and in opera. Two other pupils 
who have for years studied with Mr. Saenger 
are the bassos E. Leon Rains and Joseph S. 
Baernstein Baernstein has achieved con- 
siderable reputation as an oratorio and con- 
cert singer, and has filled some important 
engagements throughout the country, the 
most notakle of which was that in connection 
with the Cincinnati Music Festival. Rains 
sang with the Damrosch Opera Cumpany, 
assuming several difficult Wagnerian roles. 
Later he was the principal basso of the 
Melba Opera Company. 
Mr. Saenger was born thirty years ago in 
srooklyn, N. Y., of German-American 
parents. As a boy he gave evidence of phe- 
nomenal musical talents and possessed a 
voice of singular sweeiness and power which, 
after he was well in his teens, developed into 
a noble baritone. He evinced decided his- 
trionic ability, and acted in no less thaa 
thirty different character parts in standard 
plays before he was twenty years of age. He 
took up the study of the violin under a pains- 
taking and thorough preceptor and made 
great progress. This developed to the finest 
point a naturally sensitive ear. When about 
eighteen years of age he received a scholar- 
ship in the National Conservatory of Music: 
Here he pursued with industry a full course, 
studying singing with Bouhy, the distin- 
guished French baritone. When Bouhy 
quitted this country his position in the con- 
servatory was given to Mr. Saenger because 
of his proved abilities as a singer and in- 
structor of singing. This positicn Mr. 
Saenger has held to the present time, and 
will doubtless continue to hold it for a long 
time to come. Some years ago Mr. Saenger 
became a member of the Arion Society when it was con 
ducted by Frank Van der Stucken, and soon became one 
of the most admired soloists of that well-known organiza- 
tion. 

When the society made its tour through Germany and 
Austria, singing in all the principal cities of those coun- 
tries, Mr. Saenger went with it as solo baritone, and in all 
the concerts sang with such success that the staid critics 
of Germany bestowed upon him the most unstinted 
praise. 

His voice and flawless art were commented upon in the 
most complimentary way. He won during this memora- 
ble tour a succession of triumphs which greatly enhanced 
his already high reputation. Previous to this he had sung 
in Gustav Hinrich’s New American Opera Company, and 
was esteemed as one of its most useful members. He sang 
and acted in twenty different characters in one season, and 


OSCAR SAENGER. 


never elude. Mr. Saenger is still a young man, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that he will prosecute for many 
years the artistic work in which he is engaged. He will visit 
Europe this season, paying particular attention to the 
latest operatic productions and the new vocal publications 
for the purpose of giving to his many pupils the benefits 
of the most interesting and novel events of the period. It 
is this constant attention to the growing demands of a 
system of education that is becoming more serious every 
year in America that makes Mr. Saenger’s case an em 
phatic illustration of what a teacher who is conscientious 
is anxious to do for his pupils besides the ordinary routine 
of teaching, and in addition to it Mr. Saenger is a speci- 
men—in fact a marked type—oi that class of teachers 
whose work is not limited by the mere teaching, but 
whose labors extend far into the realm of the artistic. 
Hence his artistic success. 
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MICHIGAN MUSIC TEACHERS. 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich., June 22, 180s 


| T is not at all in depreciation of the musical prominence 

of the State of Michigan and of its cities to say that 
none of the latter are better suited to a great musical 
convention than is Grand Rapids. The second largest 
city of the State and, as James G. Blaine said a few year- 
ago, “the largest city of its size in the country,” is coming 
to be known as the convention city of Michigan, but even 
there one must not stop in this instance, for it should be 
added that for peculiar reasons no place could be more 
happily selected for a meeting of the State’s musicians 
If one is not greatly mistaken the latter are going t 
learn this in the pleasurable experience of a practical 
demonstration, for Grand Rapids is the meeting place next 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the Michigan Musi 
Teachers’ Association. The meeting will be the sixteenth 
annual one and the second one held in this city 

The Michigan Music Teachers’ Association is net. as it 
name might imply, confined in membership to the active 
teachers of the musical arts. It is an association composed 
of teachers, singers, performers on all sorts 


of mstruments, connoisseurs and = musical 
amateurs. The character of its work is con 
sequently as varied as its scope its broad 


The membership of the association varies in 
numbers from year to year, and the number 
of active members usually depends very 
largely upon the success of the annual meet 
ing of the preceding year. No matter how 
odd that seems, it is just as true as it can be 
ior just as sure as a highly successiul meet 
ing is held the membership takes a decided 
boom, and all are interested. It might be 
expected that 1f an annual meeting of an as 
sociation of this sort were somewhat of a 
fizzle” there would be a consequent loss of 
interest and a resultant neglect to renew ex 


piring membership. Everybody will be sur 


prised this time, however, if the secretary's 
annual report does not show a membership 
approximating the 500 mar} 

The officers of the Michigan Music Teach 
ers’ Association are as follows President 
Mrs. Ida Norton, Detroit; secretary and 
treasurer, Frederic L. Abel, Detroit; chair 
man executive committee, Mrs. Frank M 
Davis, Grand Rapids; chairman committee 
on music in public schools, Miss Marion 
D. Potter, Detroit; program committes 


Marshal Pease, Detroit; Mrs. E. H. Beamer, 
Lansing, and C. N. Colwell, Grand Rapids; 
auditing committee, Willard S. Bracken and 
Jennie M. Stoddard, Detroit 


committee on Michigan compositions, J. H 


examining 


Hahn, Hermann Heberlein and Edward 
Remick, Detroit. It will be observed that 
many of these names are familiar ones in the 
musical circles of the country 

The exercises during the convention will 
be composed of concerts, organ, piano and 
song recitals and business sessions. Sectional 
meetings will be held at which reports and 
papers will be read and discussions will take 
place. There is not a feature of the work 
of the three days that any of the visitors can 
afford to miss, and all have been selected and 
adopted with the view of their being of pro 
found interest to the delegates and visiting members. The 
St. Cecilia Building will be the headquarters of the asso 
ciation during the meeting, and all of the concerts, ses 
sions and recitals will be held in the auditorium of that 
building, save the concert of Thursday morning, which 
will be given in the Park Congregational Church in order 
that the great organ in that church may be utilized. The 
details of some of the programs have not been perfected 
as yet, and will not be until the opening day of the meet 
ing, but the correspondent of Tue Courter is enabled to 
give in advance the programs as they have already been 
arranged by the committee, including the entire program 
of the concert by Grand Rapids artists, which will be one 
of the most interesting features of the convention 

The first session will be opened Tuesday afternoon at 
2:30 o'clock. The address of President Norton, the ad 
dress of welcome and a little routine business will take up 
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the time for an hour and half. The latter will include the 
the appointment of committees on nominations, the selec- 
tion of a place for the next meeting and the disposition ot 
similar matters. At 4 o'clock the first concert will be 
given, a skeleton program of which has been arranged as 


follows: 


.......Miss Elizabeth Bell, Lansing 
\ Mrs. May Leggett Abel, Detroit 
/ Miss Agnes Andrus, Detroit 

Vocal solo...............-...-Oscar Gareissen, Ypsilanti 
Piano solo.... .....Miss Lillian Apel, Detroit 

Violin solo... -seess+.+..+Miss Mabel Ferry, Owosso 

Vocal solo...... ...Mrs. Mary B. Lombard, Kalamazoo 

.......Julius V. Seyler, Detroit 


Vocal solo. . 


Violin and piano.... 


Piano solo.... 


Miss Lillian Apel, of Detroit will assist in this program 
as accompanist. 

Much is expected of the concert program to be rendered 
Tuesday evening by artists of Grand Rapids. This city, 
with its musical clubs and societies, is replete with talent 
and could introduce a fine array of professional people, 
but the numbers of the program have been limited to a 
few and a very choice program has been prepared, par- 
ticularly adapted to an occasion of this sort. The program 
as given below will be carried out: 


Ihe Bell Buoy ....-Francis Campbell 


Schubert Club, Francis Campbell, director 
Vocal, Voce di Donna, La Giaconda. .....-Ponchielli 
Mrs. Mary Utley Aldworth. 
Piano, Tarantelle (Venezia e Napoli)..............Liszt 
Miss Margaret Colwell. 
‘‘ocal, A Song of Thanksgiving.................Allitsen 
Miss Stella White. 
Piano, Scherzo, C sharp mimor.............-. ..Chopin 


Karl M. Andersch. 
Vocal, Fair Springtime Beginning (Samson and 
Mrs. J. B. Hooker. 

Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 2. 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 1. 

Mrs. D. R. Kimberly 

Vocal, My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice ( 

Miss Lena Brown 
Henry C. Post and Wilbur Force’s String Quartet 


Samson 
Saint-Saens 


Wednesday morning will be devoted to meetings of the 
various sections of the association. A public school sec- 
tion will be organized, and the work is in the hands of 
Miss Marion S. Potter, of Detroit. She will deliver lec- 
tures before this section regarding musical work in the 
public schools both Wednesday and Thursday mornings, 
and these lectures, with the discussions that will follow, 
will be of vast interest to public school teachers. The 
latter will be invited to attend this session. Another sec- 
tion will hold a meeting for the discussion of topics of 
general interest to vocalists and vocal teachers. Promi- 
nent teachers and exponents of vocal culture will read 
papers and there will be all sorts of discussions. Just such 
papers and just such discussions will be the features of 
another section meeting, but they will pertain to matters 
interesting to pianists and teachers of piano playing. 

Then the workers will take a rest. They will need it 
Perhaps it will not be so much of a rest, either; but it will 
be a relief from the confinement of inside convention work, 
and it will undoubtedly be very welcome. The members 
of the association will be entertained Wednesday after- 
noon by the ladies of Grand Rapids. The latter have 
adopted a very clever plan for giving tht visitors a little 
recreation and incidentally a glimpse of one of Michigan’s 
favorite resorts. The plan is an excursion to Ottawa 
Beach, a pretty little resort a few miles by rail from th: 
city, on the shore of Lake Michigan. A special train will 
be provided for the delegates and visitors, and everything 
will be done at Ottawa Beach that will be conducive to 
their pleasure. In the evening a banquet will be served in 
the dining room of Hotel Ottawa. There will be a pro 
gram of toasts, of course, and the ex-presidents and acting 
officers, and a few others maybe, will be called upon for 
responses. The banquet will not be without its musical 
accompaniment, either, and this feature will be looked 
after quite carefully. 

The delegates and visitors will go to church Thursday 
morning. The pipe organ in the Park Congregational 
Church is the finest in the city—a large structure of three 
manuals, a matter of some sixty odd stops that speak, and 
all the mechanical arrangements and apppointments that 
a good modern organ ought to have. That is why the 
auditorium of the Park Church was selected for the con- 
cert of Thursday morning. The program is yet to be 
completed as to detail, but its character is quite apparent 
from the following skeleton program: 


Vocal solo.........Miss Kate Waldo Peck, Grand Rapids 
Vocal. Park Congregational Choir, C. N. Colwell, director 
Violoncello McDonald, Detroit 
....Miss Mary Staley, Grand Rapids 


....Miss Florence Taylor, Detroit 
Frank M. Jeffords, Grand Rapids 


Vocal solo....... 

Piano, Concerto, E fiz 
Mrs. J. G. Steketee, Grand Rapids. 

(With pipe organ transcription of orchestration, 
Mr. C. N. Colwell, Grand Rapids.) 


Liszt 


At noon Thursday the St. Cecilia ladies will entertain 
the members of the association with a reception and 
luncheon. The ladies will receive in the parlors of their 
handsome building, and the tables will be spread in the 
dining room. The function will not be lacking in anything 
that can be suggested to lend a charm to it, and the 
“saints” promise to outdo themselves. This will give the 
members of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Association 
an opportunity to inspect the St. Cecilia Society's building, 
which is one of a very few of its kind. 

Thursday aiternoon Howard Forrer Pierce, of New 
York city, will give a recital, assisted by Miss Florence 
Hayes, soprano, and Miss Katherine Duriee, contralto. 
Michigan musicians have heard very pretty things of Mr. 
Pierce, and his recital is looked upon as one of the delight 
iul features of the convention. A musical treat is expected, 
and it is not at all likely that there is going to be any 
disappointment. Emil Liebling, the Chicago pianist and 
teacher, will give a recital Thursday evening, and none 
who have heard Mr. Liebling will question the fact that 
his recital program is a most fitting conclusion for the 
Michigan Music Teachers’ Association convention. The 
final business meeting will be held Thursday afternoon, 
immediately following the concert program. 

The St. Cecilia Society, the members of which are tak- 
ing such an enthusiastic interest in the success of the con- 
vention, is a women’s musical] society of nearly 500 mem- 
bers. It was organized in 1883, and in 1893 it built the 
present St. Cecilia Building, a $30,000 building on a $10,000 
lot, especially adapted to the musical purposes of the or- 
ganization. The society holds bi-weekly meetings at 
which concert programs are rendered, and makes a prac 
tice of giving three artist recitals each season. 

The Schubert Club, which takes part in the concert ol 
Tuesday, is another organization of which the city is 
proud. The active membership composes a chorus ol 
sixty male voices, and the club boasts of an associate 
membership of 150 of the city’s most prominent and influ 
ential men. The Schubert Club is about fifteen years old 
It ran along for some ten years as a glee club of sixteen 
voices, and was successively directed by Henry Post, C. 
N. Colwell, Rudolph Wellenstein, Albert Morehead and 
Francis Campbell. About jour years ago the club broad- 
ened out into its present successful condition and numbers, 
and it is now, as it has been for some years, under Mr 
Campbell's direction. “The Bell Buoy,” which the club 
will sing at the concert of Tuesday, is an adaptation of 
Rudyard's Kipling’s celebrated poem to music composed 
by Mr. Campbell 

Both of these organizations have done a great deal for 
music in this city, and have brought to Grand Rapids 
dozens of good artists from various parts. The enthusi- 
asm which has prompted them to that sort of thing in the 
past is manifesting itself just at present, all because there 
is prospect of a great musical meeting here. 

EpwarpD James Hart 


MME. VANDERVEER-GREEN. 
VANDERVEER-GREEN is a _ well-known 
American concert contralto, who has probably sung 
in more countries than any other American singer. After 
appearing here she went to Australia and New Zealand, 
sang in India, then returned to Europe and concertized 


MME. VANDERVEER-GREEN. 


throughout Great Britain and Ireland and France; then 
went on a concert tour to South Africa. after having sung 
throughout the United States and Canada clear out to 
British Columbia, Mrs. Vanderveer-Green is now in Lon- 
don, but will be heard here again next season. 
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HOMER N. BARTLETT. 
( nee organist, teacher, this well-known musi 
cian is one of the busiest of men. His op. 1, the Con 
cert Polka, has, after twenty-five years, an increasing sale 


His grand dramatic concert aria, ““Khamsin,” for tenor 


and orchestra, is a worthy successor to “Love's Rhap- 
sody” (L’Amour). “The Last Chieftain” is a cantata for 
male voices and orchestra “Crucifixus” and “Autumn 
Violets” are for women’s voices, and have been done by 
the Rubinstein Club. 

Among his anthems the best known are “Jesus, Thy 
Name I Love,” “Lead Kindly Light,” “Abide With Me,” 


“Out of the Deep,” “Bethlehem,” a Christmas anthem 


HOMER N. BARTLETT. 


which has had a big sale, and his “Six Christmas An 


thems.” Among his organ compositions are the Toccata, 
played by Clarence Eddy, and four iantasias 

His violin concerto (performed at the M. T, N. A.) isa 
dignified, scholarly work, and among compositions tor 
orchestra are “Caprice Espagnole,” “Album Leaf,” &c., 
and of original orchestrations the Thalberg Tarantelle in 
C minor, Polonaise Militaire, Chopin, &c. His piano 
pieces and songs are numberless, and are all characterized 
by refined harmony, fluent melody and elegant form 

Among the piano works are “Valse Brillante,” op. 159 
(dedicated to and played by Carrefio); “Reverie Poetique,” 
‘JZZolian Murmur- 


op. 119; Ballade; “Caprice Espagnole; 
ings” (dedicated to Paderewski), and of his songs might 
be mentioned “My Dreams Are of Thee” and “Gray Are 
Love's Gentle Eyes.” 

Mr. Bartlett has been organist and director of the Madi 
son Avenue Baptist Church for nearly twenty years. 


BOEKELMAN TO EUROPE. 
B BOEKELMAN, the well-known pianist and com 
. 


poser of this city, left for Europe last Saturday on 
the Obdam. He expects to remain in Europe until Oc- 


tober 


F. W. Wodeill. 


F. W. Wodell, the well-known Boston teacher of “the 
art of singing,’ was one of the speakers at the meeting of 
the M. T. N. A. in New York. His subject was “Some 
Aspects of Vocal Teaching in America.” 

Musarion Society. 

The Musarion Society, which enters upon its second 
year of existence, intends to open its first season pertorm 
ance toward the end of November in its new home in 
Carnegie Hall with the works of American composers 
\s the principal object of the society is the furthering 
the works of American composers, the society invites 
American composers to submit scores of operas for pet 
formance by the society. All American composers wish 
ing to submit operatic works must send in a full piano 
score of their works to the musical director of the society 
Chas. A. Kaiser, 322 Second avenue, New York city, not 
later than July 20, 1808. 

Any opera or operas accepted for performance will be 
given with the full stage requisites and orchestra. Further 
particulars can be had upon application to the secretary 
of the Musarion Society, Otto L. Auerbach, 202 East 
Fifteenth street, New York city 
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TANNHAUSER’S TOURNAMENT. 


66 ND you say they met him this afternoon?” 

“Yes, met him coming out of the house of 
that odious woman in broad daylight.” ‘Well, | 
never could have believed it!” “That accounts for 
his mysterious absence from the clubs and drawing 
rooms. Henry Tannhauser is not the style of man 
to miss London in the season unless there is a big 
counter attraction.” 

The air was heavy with flowers and in the win- 
dows opening on the balconies were thronged 
smartly dressed folk, for it was May and the 
weather was fine but warm. The Landgrave’s 
musicale had been looked forward to by all the 
fashionable lovers of music in town, and *Wart- 
burg,” the large house on the hill, could hardly hold 
the invited. 

The evening was young, and it was Mrs. Minne, 
charming and a widow, who stood with her pretty, 
nun-like face slightly inclined to the tall, black Mr. 
Biterolf, the basso at the opera. Mrs. Minne had 
been sonnetted until her perfect arched eyebrows 
were famous. Her air of well-bred and conventual 
calm had never been known to desert her, and her 
light, high, clear, colorless soprano had something 
in it of the sexless quality of the boy-chorister. 
Her blonde hair was always pressed meekly to her 
shapely head, and she was the delight and despair 
of poets, painters and musicians, for she turned 
an impassable cheek to their pleadings. Mrs. Minne 
would never remarry, and it was her large income 
that made water the mouths of the impecunious 
artistic tribe. 

Just now she seemed interested in Karl Biterolf, 
but even his vanity did not lead him to hope. They 
resumed their conversation, while about them the 
press became greater and the lights burned brill- 
iantly. In the whirl of chatter and conventional 
compliment stood Elizabeth Landgrave, the niece 
of the host, and without effort she received her 
uncle’s guests and bade them welcome. Mrs. Minne 
regarded her, a sweet, unpleasant smile playing 
about her well-carved lips. 

“Vet the men rave over her, Mr. Biterolf. Is it 
so? What chance has a passée woman with 
And she sings 


not 
such a pure, delicate slip of a girl! 


so well. | wonder if she intends gC ing on the stage 
Her companion leaned over and whispered some- 
thing. 
“No, no, I shall never believe it. What? 
Tannhatiser in love with that girl. Jamais, jamais!” 
“But I tell you it’s so, and her refusal sent him 
Biterolf looked wise. 


Henry 


after—well, that other one.” 

“You mean to tell me that he could forget for 
stop, | know you are going to 
Diana of 


an old woman 
say that the Holda is fascinating as 
Poitiers, and has a trick of making boys young 
enough to be her grandsons fall madly in love with 
her. I know all that is said in her favor. No one 
knows who she is, where she came from and what 
her age is. She’s fifty if she’s a day, and she makes up 
in the morning.” Mrs. Minne paused for breath. 
30th women moved in the inner fast set of fashion- 
able London and both had established rival camps 


Mrs. Minne was voted a saint and 


of adorers. 


Mrs. Holda a sinner, though a fascinating one. 
There was a little feeling in the widow’s usu- 
ally placid voice when she again questioned 
Biterolf. 

“I always fancied that Eschenbach, that man 
with the baritone voice, the son of the rich brewer 


I always fancied that 


—you know him of course? 
he was making up to our pretty young innocent 
over yonder.” 

Biterolf gazed in amusement at his companion. 
Her veiled, sarcastic tone was not lost on him; he 
felt that he had to measure his words with this lily- 
like creature. 

“Oh, yes; Wolfram Eschenbach, certainly I know 
He sings very well for an amateur. I be- 
lieve he is to sing this evening. Let us go out on 
the balcony; it’s very warm.” “I intend remaining 
here, for I shall not miss a trick in the game to- 
night, and if, as you say, that silly Tannhauser was 
seen leaving the Holda’s house this afternoon 
“Yes, with young Walter Vogelweide, and they 


him. 


were quarreling———" “Drinking, | suppose?” 
“No; Henry was very much depressed, and when 
Eschenbach asked him where he had been so 


long- “What a fool question for a man in love 
with Elizabeth Landgrave,” interposed Mrs. Minne, 
tartly. “Henry answered that he didn’t know, 
and he wished he was in the Thames.” “And a 
good place for him, say I." The lady put up her 
lorgnette and bowed amiably to Miss Landgrave, 
who was talking eagerly to her uncle. 

The elder Landgrave was as fond of hunting as 
music, and he had sedulously fostered the cultiva- 
tion of his niece’s voice. As she stood beside him, 
her slender distingué figure was almost as tall as 
Her eyes were large in the cup and they went 
At night they seemed lus 


his. 
violet in the sunlight. 
trously black. She was in virginal white this even- 
ing, and her finely modeled head was turned toward 
the door as if in expectancy. Her uncle spoke 
slowly to her. 

“He promised to come,” and Elizabeth flushed. 
“Whether he does or not I shall sing; besides his 
rudeness is unbearable. Uncle, dear, what can | 
say to a man who goes away for a month without 
vouchsafing me a note of excuse?” 

Her uncle coughed insinuatingly in his beard. 
He was a widower. 

“Hadn’t we better begin, uncle? Go out on the 
balcony and stop that noisy gypsy band. I hate 
Hungarian music.” She carried herself with dig- 
nity, and Mr. Landgrave admired the pretty curves 
of her face and wondered what would happen when 
her careless lover arrived. Soon the crowd drifted 
in from the balcony, and the great music room, its 
solemn oak walls and ceilings blazing with light, 
was jammed. Near the Steinway grand was a 
group of music makers, and Wolfram Eschen- 
bach’s golden beard and melancholy eyes were at 
once singled out by sentimental damsels. He had 
long been the by-word of match-making mammas, 
because of his devotion to a hopeless cause. Eliza- 
beth Landgrave admired his good qualities, but her 
heart was said to be given to that rake, Vaurien 
and man about town, dashing Harry Tannhauser. 
Wolfram sang very well, and as he bent over Miss 
Landgrave her uncle could not help telling him- 
self the pity that girls were so obstinate. 

A crashing of chords on the piano announced the 
hour had arrived. After the ‘““Tannhauser” overture, 
played by Josef Hofmann, Elizabeth Landgrave 
arose to sing. Instantly there was a stillness; Eng- 
lish people always talk when they hear piano play- 
ing. She looked very fair in her clinging gown, 
and as her powerful, well modulated soprano 
uttered the invocation to the Wartburg “Dich 
theure halle, griiss ich wieder” a thrill of excitement 
was felt and further intensified when Henry Tann- 
hauser was seen in the doorway at the other end 
of the room. If Elizabeth saw him her voice did 
not reveal it. She sang with rhetorical emphasis 
“Froh griiss ich dich, geliebter Raum.” 
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“He looks pretty well knocked out, doesn’t he?” 
whispered Biterolf to Mrs. Minne. She curled her 
lip. She had long set her heart on Tannhauser, 
but he preferred to sing the praises of Mrs. Holda, 
so she slaked her feelings by cutting up his char 
acter in slices and serving them to her friends with 
a saintly smile. 

“Poor old Harry,” went on Biterolf in his clumsy 
“Your poor old Harry had better keep 
snapped the other; “he 


fashion. 
away from his Venus,” 
looks as if he’s been going the pace too fast.” 
Everyone looked curiously at the popular tenor. 
He stood the inspection very well, although his 
clean-shaven face was slightly haggard, his eyes 
sunken and bloodshot. But he was such good 
style, as the women remarked, and his bearing was 
as ever gallant. 

Elizabeth ended with “Sei mir gegrtsst,” and 
there was a volley of applause. ‘T’annhauser made 


his way to the piano. Ilis attitude was anything 


but penitent; the girl did not stir a muscle. He 
shook hands. Then he complimented her singing. 
She bowed her head stiffly. Tannhauser smiled 


ironically. 

“T suppose I ought to do the conventional oper- 
“ery aloud,” let me kneel 
forever here.” “You 
might find it rather embarrassing before this crowd. 


atic thing,” he murmured 
She regarded him coldly. 
Do you sing any more?’”’. He was slightly con- 
fused. duo in the second act; you 
know it,” she curtly said, “and stop the mob gap- 
ing. Mrs. Minne over there is straining her eves 
out.” I sang her praises,” 
laughed Tannhauser, and as he faced the audience 
Elizabeth there hum that modulated 


clamorously into noisy handclapping. 


“Let us sing the 


She can never say 


with was a 

The pair began “Gepriesen sie die Stunde, gep 
riesen sei die macht,” and Mr. Landgrave looked 
on gloomily as the voices melted into lyric ecstasy. 
Henry’s voice was heroic like himself, and his friend 
Wolfram felt a glow when its thrilling top tones 
rang out so pure, so clear; what a voice, what a 
man; if he would only take care of himself, he 
thought, and he looked at Elizabeth’s spiritual face 
and wondered if she knew—if she knew of the other 
woman who was making Henry forget his honor, 
his better self! 

Then the duo ceased and congratulations were 
heaped upon the singers. 

“How do you manage to keep it up, old man?” 
asked Biterolf while Mrs. Minne engaged Elizabeth 
in converse. 

Tannhauser smiled. “You old grim wolf, Biter- 
olf, you cling to the notion that a singer must lead 
the life of an anchorite to preserve his voice. I 
I am not a monk, but a tenor 
“No; therefore 


enjoy life. 
“Yes, but not a.professional one!”’ 
If I had to sing to order I'd jump in 
“That’s what you said this afternoon,” 


I’m happy. 
the river.” 
replied Biterolf, knowingly. 

Henry’s face grew dark. “You've said nothing, 
have you? That’s a good fellow. I assure you Karl, 
I’m in the very devil of a fix. I’ve got rid of Holda, 
but no one knows for how long. She’s a terror.” 
“Why don’t you travel?” “I have, I swear I have, 
but she has a trick of finding where my baggage is 
checked and then turns up at Pau or Paris as if I 
She’s a witch; that’s what she is.”’ 


“Aha! 


I believe she does come 


expected her. 

“She is Venus,” said LBiterolf moodily. 
you've been hard hit, too? 
from the hollow hill. Her cavern must be full of 
dead men’s bones, trophies of her conquests. I 


think I’ve escaped this time.” Tannhauser’s face 


grew radiant. “Don’t be too sure, she may turn up 
here to-night.” 
vited, I hope.” 
with the best people. 
Don’t waste any more time with her, for Eschen- 
He’s very fond of Eliza- 


“(ood Lord, man, she’s not in- 
“T don’t know; why not, she goes 
Take a tip from me Harry. 


bach may cut you out. 
beth, and you’d better cut short that duet over there 
now, for Mrs. Minne is not fond of you.” ‘“Non- 
sense!” said Tannhauser, but he lounged over to the 
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two women, and his big frame and finely groomed 
figure was noted by many young women in the 
room, 

Tannhauser had a very taking way with him. 
His eyes were sky blue and his hair old gold. He 
Was a terrific sportsman and when he wasn’t mak- 
ing love he was singing. Krom his Teutonic ancestry 
he inherited a taste for music, and a desultory 
study in a German university town, combined with 
a good natural ear, did much for him. He had 
been told by managers that if he buckled down to 
hard work he would make a sensation, but Henry 
was lazy and Henry was rich, so he sang, shot big 
game and flirted his years away. Then he met Mrs. 
Holda, of Berg street, Piccadilly. 

The women were not looking at each other with 
loving eves when he drew near. Elizabeth turned 


Tannhauser, and she laughed aloud when he pro- 
posed to follow Wolfram with a solo. 

“Do,” she said, enthusiastically, “it will stir them 
all up.” Although it was not set down on the pro 
gram, Tannhauser was welcomed when he went to 
the piano. Wolfram seemed uneasy and once 
looked fixedly at Elizabeth. Then he walked out on 
the balcony as if seeking for someone, and Mrs 
Minne nudged her stolid neighbor. “Mark my 
words, there’s trouble brewing,” she declared. 

By this time Tannhauser was in his best form. 
He seemed to have regained all his former elas 
ticity, and Berg street, with its depressing memo 
ries, had completely vanished. He expanded his 
chest and sang, with his victorious blue eyes fast- 
ened on Elizabeth. He sang the song of Venus, 
“Dir Géttin der liebe,” and all the old passion cam« 
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was at Miss Landgrave’s side, and presently the 
pair left the table, slowly forced a passage through 
the mob of hungry and thirsty humans and reached 
the balcony. 

The night was rich with May odors and the bal 
cony seemed deserted Plucking at the girl's 
sleeve, her companion pointed to a couple that stood 
looking into the garden, the arm of the man passed 
about the waist of the woman. [ven in the star- 
light the superb head was recognized, and Eliza 
beth turned to leave. But the woman with her was 
bent on seeing the game at its best. In sharp stac 
cato she said: “What a relief after that hot supper 
room!” and the others faced about. Elizabeth did 
not pause for a moment. She went over to Tann 
hauser’s companion and said: 


“My dear Mrs. Holda, where have you been 


to him, and her face was aglow. “Let us walk a 
bit before Mr. Eschenbach sings;” her manner 
was almost seductive. Mrs. Minne sneered slightly 
and waved her fan condescendingly at the two as 
they moved slowly up the room. “There go the two 
biggest fools in Christendom,” she remarked to 
Biterolf; “why she will believe anything he tells 
her. She wouldn't listen to my advice.” Biterolf 
shook his head. When Tannhauser and Elizabeth 
returned both looked supremely happy. 

“That woman has actually been abusing you, 
Harry,” and he pressed her arm_ reassuringly 
Wolfram Eschenbach began to sing “Blick’ ich 
umher in diesem edlen Kreise,” and once more si- 
lence fell upon the bored crowd. Sympathy was in 
his tones, and he sang tenderly, lovingly. Elizabeth 
listened unheedingly. She had now only eyes for 


VENUSBERG IN T[ANNHAUSER.”’ 


into his voice, and when he uttered “Zieht in den 
Berg der Venus ein,” he was transported, his sur- 
roundings melted and once more he was gazing 
at his glorious woman, his Venus, his Holda. The 
audience was completely shaken out of its fashion 
able immobility, and “superb,” “bravo,” “magnifi 
cent,” “encore,” “bis,” were heard on all sides 
Elizabeth alone remained mute. Her skin was of 
the pallor of old ivory, and into her glance came 
the look of a lovely fawn run down by the hounds 

“He'd better pack his traps and make a pilgrim- 
age to Rome,” said Mrs. Minne, maliciously, as 
Tannhauser strode by to the balcony. Wolfram, 
looking anxious, went to Elizabeth and led her to 
her uncle, and then the supper signal sounded and 
the buzz and struggle were tremendous. 

Mrs. Minne disappeared. Ten minutes later she 


keeping yourself to-night; I fear you missed the 
music and I fear now you will miss the supper; do 
let us go in.” 

live minutes later Mrs. Holda, in her brougham, 
left with Tannhauser, telling her coachman to drive 
to Berg street. 

I]. 

The drawing room was delicious that May aftet 
noon—the next after the musicale at Landgrave’s 
Henry was indolently disposed, and on a_ broad 
divan, heaped up with Persian pillows, he stretched 
his big limbs like a guardsman in an Ouida novel 
The dark, imperious woman near him watched him 
closely, and as he seemed inclined to silence sh 
did not force the conversation. Yet he felt that a 
storm was brooding over him 


“Shall we drive, Venus?” he nonchalantly asked. 


| 


‘Just as you please. We may meet your saint with_ 
the insipid eyes in the park.” ‘Good heavens!” he 
testily answered, “why do you forever drag in that 
girl’s name? she’s nothing to me.’”’ Mrs. Holda 
went to the window and he lazily noticed her per- 
fect figure, her raven hair and black eyes. She was 
a stunner after all, and didn’t look a day over 
twenty-eight. How did she manage to preserve 
the illusion of youth? She turned to him, and he 
say the contour of a face Oriental, with eyes that 
devoured and the mouth cruel and scarlet. A de- 
sirable but a dangerous woman, and he fell to think- 
ing of the other, of her air of girlhood, her inno- 
cence of poise, her calm of breeding that nothing 
disturbed. Like a good seat in the saddle, nothing 
could ever unseat the equanimity of Elizabeth. 
Mrs. Holda grew distasteful for the moment and 
her voice sounded metallic. 

“When you cease your perverse mooning, Harry 
Tannhauser; when you make up your mind once 
and for all which woman vou intend to choose; when 
vou decide between Elizabeth Landgrave and Venus 
Holda, I shall be most happy. As it is now I 
am”—— Just then two cards were handed her by 
a footman, and after looking at them she laughed, 
a mellow, good-natured laugh. Tannhauser sat up 
and asked her the news. 

“IT laughed because the situation is so funny,” 
she said; “here are your two friends come to visit 
you and perhaps attempt the rescue of you from 
the Venusberg. Oh for some Wagner now! 
What appropriate music he could set to this situa- 
tion.” She gave him the cards, and to his con- 
sternation he read the names of Elizabeth Land- 
grave and Wolfram Eschenbach. He started in 
savage humor and was for going down stairs to the 
reception room. Quite calmly Mrs. Holda bade 
him stay where he was. 

“They did not ask for you, Harry dear; stay here 
and be a good boy while I’m gone and I'll tell you 
all about it when they’ve gone.” Her laughter was 
silvery as she descended the staircase, but to the 
young man it seemed sinister. He felt that all 
hope had abandoned him on again entering the 
Berg street house, and Elizabeth’s presence, instead 
of relieving his dull remorse, increased it. She was 
under the same roof with him, vet he could not go 
to her * * * 

Mrs. Holda was delightful as she welcomed her 
visitors. “The drawing room was not empty,” she 
said; “a friend, an old friend, a bit of a bore, you 
know, and they must just stay down stairs, it was 
more cozy, more intimate.”” Elizabeth, whose face 
was quite rosy from walking, studied the woman 
with the Egyptian profile and glorious hair, and 
wondered if she ever told the truth. Wolfram alone 
seemed uneasy. He could not get into the swing 
of the conversation and he was in one of his watch- 
ful moods. He looked at the portiéres as if every 
moment he expected someone to appear. The mu- 
sicale was discussed and Miss Landgrave’s singing 
praised. Wolfram rather awkwardly attempted to 
introduce Tannhauser’s name, but he was snubbed 
by Elizabeth, who said: 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Holda, I’ve come to tell 
you. some news, but promise me, I beg of you, 
promise me not to divulge it. We are engaged, 
Wolfram and I, and you being such an old friend 
T came to vou first.” The girl’s pure face was the 
picture of nubile candor, and her eves met fairly 
the shock of the other’s quick glance. 

“How lovely, how perfectly lovely it all is, and 
how I appreciate your confidence.” sang Mrs. 
Holda, in purring accents,“ and how glad Henrv 
Tannhauser will be to hear that his two best friends 
I must tell—tell him this after- 


are to be married. 
noon. 
“Oh!” said Elizabeth, lightly, “but your promise: 


have you forgotten it?” The other laughed in her 


face. 
“We go to Rome, to make what dear Mrs. Minne 
calls the pilgrimage,” said the girl unflinchingly. 


“Then I hope the Wagner miracle will take place 
again,” mockingly answered Mrs. Holda, and after 
a few more sentences the visitors went away. Venus 
burst into her drawing room holding her sides and 
almost choking with laughter. “Harry, Harry, 
Harry Tannhauser, I shall die, I know I shall. 
They’re engaged to be married. They came to tell 
me, to tell me, knowing that you were upstairs. 
Oh, that deceitful virgin with her sly airs. I know 
her. She fancied that she would put me out of 
countenance. She and that sheep of a brewer’s son, 
Eschenbach. They’re engaged, [ tell you, and are 
going to Rome on their wedding trip—their pil- 
grimage she called it. Oh, these affected Wagner- 
ites and musical people! You had better go, too, 
Mr. Tannhauser; perhaps the miracle might be re- 
newed and your staff of faith grow green with the 
leaves of repentance. Oh, Harry, what a lark it 
all is!” 

He sat on the couch and stared at her as she 
rolled about on a divan gripped by malicious and 
ineluctable laughter. Engaged! Elizabeth Land 
grave engaged to be married! And a few hours ago 
she told him she had loved him, could never love 
another—and now! What had happened in such a 
brief time to make her change her mind? Engaged 
to Wolfram Eschenbach: dear, old stupid Wolfram, 
who had loved her with a dog’s love for years, even 
when she flouted him. Wolfram, his best friend, 
slow Wolfram, with his poetizing, his fondness for 
singing societies, his songs to evening stars; Es- 
chenbach, the brewer's son, to cut him out, cut out 
brilliant Harry Tannhauser! It was incredible, it 
was monstrous! He slowly went to the window. 
The street was empty, and only his desperate 
thoughts made noise as they clattered through his 
hollow head. Her voice roused him. “You can 
take the pitcher too often to the well, Harry dear, 
and you drove once too often to Berg street. Eliza- 
beth, sensible girl, instead of dying, takes the best 
man she could possibly find; a better man than you. 
Harry, and she couldn't resist letting me know it. 
So, silly old boy, better give up your Wartburg 
ambitions, your pilgrimage to Rome and stay here 
I know I’m old, but, after all, 
In the soft light of an early 


in the Venusberg. 
am I not your Venus?” 
evening in May the face of Mrs. Holda was posi- 
tively charming. James HUuNEKER. 
Ratcliffe-Caperton. 


Madame Ratcliffe-Caperton, the 
teacher, who has her studio at Hardman Hall here and in 
Philadelphia, and who is also in charge ot the vocal depart 


well-known vocal 


ment of the Ogontz School, is spending her vacation at 
Burlington, Vt., with a number of her pupils 


E. A. Parsons. 

E. A. Parsons, the noted pianist, composer and teacher, 
has closed his studio in the Knickerbocker Building, and 
has gone to join the summer musical colony at Martha's 
Vineyard, of which Tom Karl and himself are the head 
Mr. Parsons has had a very successful season in New 
York, and several very gifted pupils have enjoyed the 
benefits of his instruction 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Young. 


The annual souvenir concert by Prof. and Mrs. E. M 
Young and their pupils recently was highly successful 
Fifteen pupils participated, many of them appearing in 
public for the first time. Miss Harriet Mitchell made a 
great success. Her voice is bright and clear, and she 
sang with commendable taste and _ intelligence Miss 
Shelly has a rich voice and uses it well. Miss Opdyke 
sang Buck’s “When the Heart Is Young,” also a duet 
with Mr. Young, and was greatly enjoyed, as she al 
ways is. 

The Misses Wise and Burrit rendered piano solos in a 
pleasing style. while Fred and Bessie Tompkins and Helen 
Young, although only children, endeavored to give some 
meaning to their pieces, and played with the confidence 
of more experienced pianists. Mr. Young accompanied 
beautifully with a fine singing tone and firm, although 
delicate, touch. The final number, a trio, by Mr. and Mrs 
Young and Miss Johnson, was well rendered and much 
appreciated. Both the Prof. and Mrs. Young have given 
our citizens many pleasing evidences of their talents as 
instructors as well as performers, and much credit reflects 
upon them for the success achieved by their pupils during 
the past year, 
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Modern School of Opera. 


By RomvuaLpo Sapto. 


“GIVE UNTO CESAR WHAT IS DUE TO C.¥SAR.” 

strike a 
happy me- 
dium be- 
tween ex- 
treme prin- 
ciples, to embody in a 
work of art the latent 
instinctive propensities 
of millions of people 


differing in tempera 
ment, and make all of 
them acknowledge that 
such a work is just 
the expression of their 
ideal, has been in all 
times the earthly mis- 
soli- 


tary genius in art, even 


sion of genius. 


when very potent, is al- 
most invariably a revo- 
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lutionist. He is obliged 
to destroy all that he cannot amalgamate. But when less 
powerful creators group together, working unconsciously 
toward the same principle, then a new school is founded 
They need not destroy much in their onward movement; 
their power of assimilation is so great that they amalga- 
mate everything they have to contend with. Prejudice, 
bad customs, wrong traditions, adverse theories. every 
contrary element is absorbed and transformed into a new 
and bright whole, breathing new life. 

Distinction, though, must be made between two kinds 
of schools—one, which is composed of adepts who follow 
the lead of a man and swear by their prophet with more 
or less conviction; the other, which is the outcome of 
men who are followers of a true ideal. The former is 
generally very numerous, as all mediocre talents, which are 
unable to find their way alone, imagine they exalt them 
selves by resorting to imitation. The latter is, on the con- 
trary, composed of few elects, who are about equally effi 
cient, and whose product is always an individual manifes 
tation, inspired by the same true principle and imbued with 
the same sincerity and faith. To discuss the influence in 
art of these different methods is unnecessary 

The common mistake that a man alone, if a true genius, 
can create a school or establish a form of art has seldom 
been so forcibly demonstrated as in modern times in the 
case of Richard Wagner. Whether, in giving to the 
world his wonderful creations, he ever intended to estab 
lish a school of opera or not is not well determined. Al 
though, judging by his ambition, which was on a par with 
his genius, it is easier to believe that he solely intended 
to conquer and occupy the operatic field all by himself 
without much concern of what would follow after him 
Aprés moi le déluge 

However, intentionally or otherwise, he did not create 
a school of opera. His first works are not good operatic 
models, and his latest cannot properly be called operas 
Monuments of masterful construction and awe-inspiring 
proportions, they stand alone shrouded in mythical mist 
with their unearthly heroes moved by strange or symboli 
passions! 

The great musical beauty of Wagner's creations is prin 
cipally symphonic. The developments of the drama ars 
frequently more expresively suggested by the utterances 
of the orchestra than by the personages on the stage. Of 
theatrical movement there is litthe—often none. The or 
chestra is omnipotent. When the composer finds man and 
verse unable to word his thoughts he resorts to the ever 
inexhaustible language of the instruments until he has 
given expression to the high flights of his imagination 
The actors can sit and wait ; 

To fully appreciate how self-sufficing and all absorbing 
is the symphonic power of Wagner's manifestations, from 
“Tristan and Isolde” on, it is only necessary to observe the 
effect they produce in concert form, when almost entire 
acts, with slight alterations and stripped of all stage sur 
roundings, even without singers, are played by the orches 
tra alone. Their beauty suffers little by the omissions 
and in many instances gains new and unconfined meaning 
I will never forget when, during a performance of “Sieg 
fried,” at a given moment a Wagnerian devotee of the fair 
sex turned to me, saying: “TI wish the singers would not 
disturb the orchestra so much.” The observation was so 
spontaneous that I was quite struck by its truth and 
originality. How unconsciously deep that remark! To 
me it was a revelation—the very key of the whole enigma! 

“Die Meistersinger” is the only work in which, from one 
end to the other, Wagner struck the real, true operatic 
note. That is an opera, and what a beautiful one! What 
a perfect balance between the comedy and the music! how 
humanely true in every detail! If we could live long 
enough we would probably see “Die Meistersinger” still 
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hold the operatic stage when most of his other music 
dramas will be chiefly performed in the concert room, just 
as “Parsifal” is now, through necessity, outside of Bay- 
reuth 

The opera is a form of musical art principally vocal. No 
amount of any other element of those which constitute the 
the whole will ever atone for the lack or deficiency in that 
supreme one the vocal 

The chief exponents of an opera are the actors who 
move and sing on the stage. Their accepted language is 
the singing. The singing is therefore the principal channel 
through which the drama is brought out Acting, stage 
surroundings and orchestra are all important factors, but 
not as important as the definite language of the actors. 

Whenever unnecessary prominence is given to any of 
the elements composing an opera the proportions are lost, 
the balance upset and the harmony destroyed. Failure, or 
partial failure, is the invariable result Even absolute 
prominence of the singing part is disastrous. This, per- 
haps excusable, abuse is the cause of the oblivion in which 
so many operas of Rossini, Puccini, Bellini, Mercadante 
and Donizetti have fallen. The singers had too much their 
own way in those days, and the authors had to fight hard 
to free themselves of the absurd exigencies of their times 
They succeeded in the end. The great works which still 
survive of that school are those in which the dramatic 


the vocal and the orchestral elements are best balanced 
Happily they are in good number and of such force as to 
defy the passing fancies of fashion in public taste for many 
generations to come 

Grand opera is a Latin product, as the symphony 1s a 
Teutonic one. Opera was born in Italy. In Italy it grew 
and flourished; from Italy it spread its wings all over 
the world 

The French school of opera is an emanation of the 
Italian, is a very strong one, too, because Latin also, 
based on sound principles and permeated with a sensuous 


fit 


ts own. In regard to Germany 


charm ind clegance ¢ it 
y be said that most of the German composers have 
treated it as a foreign form of musical art. This fact is 
plainly shown in the works of Gluck, Handel and 
later of Meyerbeer. Weber, it is true, went much further 
in his efforts toward creating a national school, but Bee 
thoven, with greater wisdom, kept away from the operat 


rms when he found their bounds too narrow for the ex 


pression of his symphor genius 

m is the fact that later when 
the world Wagner's revolutionary 
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going on their own way absolutely 
w unhappy exceptions they did not 
gh they were quick in tak 


rchestral treatments, turning them 


vantage And so we had \ida,” 
Mephistophele ‘Giaconda,” “Otello” and “Falstaff” 
the last two works models of real opera, seldom if ever 


equaled 
‘ollowing on the steps of Boito, Ponchielli and Verd: 


1 


a new and enthusiastic generation of composers entered 


the field with tremendous dash and vigor. They found 
their way more clear than their predecessors. The old 
prejudices and the conventionality of forms were removed 
The public was ready to appreciate and accept with open 
irms any sound and healthy work of art 

The more or jess successful struggles of Boito, Auteri 
Gomes, Platania, Marchetti, Ponchielli, Verdi and others 
cleared the way for Mascagni, Puccini, Franchetti, Gior- 
dano and Leoncavallo 

The brilliant activity of this new group is dominated by 
the utmost sincerity and earnestness. Success has not 
turned the heads of the young apostles, nor failure shaken 
their faith. 

The various elements of their operas are in perfect pro- 
portion. The drama is always human, the characters are 
true to nature and their passions treated in human fash- 
ion. The cut of the scenes is always of the right length, 
the needs of the dramatic situation being invariably the 
sure guide. Last, but not least, their operas are emi 
s of the purest Italian 


nently melodic, and that melody 
type. It must also be observed that even the melody- 
fluent and abundant as it is—in the works of the modern 
Italian school does not absorb any of the other factors 
It is only a powerful, universally appealing part of the 
whole and nothing more 

\ thorough analysis of operas like “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Amico Fritz,” “Asrael,” “Le Willi,” “La Bo- 
heme.” “Manon Lescaut,” “Andrea Chenier,” &c., would 
go beyond the limits of these short remarks, whose object 
is to show why to-day, as in the past, the Italian form of 
opera, this eminently Italian creation, whether adopted by 
Latins or by composers of other nationalities, holds un 
disputed supremacy on the stage in every civilized 
country, notwithstanding the tribute of admiration which 
the musical world justly pays to the works of Richard 
Wagner 

The benefit which the operatic American composers of 
the rising musical generation would derive from the close 


study of the history and works of the Italian school of 
opera from its birth up to its present evolution would be 
immense. Such study would not only put them in touch 
with the best models of this world-wide popular form of 
art, but would give to their compositions that true char 
acter only obtainable at original and perennial sources 
and without which no work of art can ever be great 
NEW YORK, June, 1898. 


LILLIE D’ANGELO BERGH. 


PATRIOTIC American whose name is always to the 

front in philanthropy and for the advancement of 
patriotism is Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh. Her name as one 
f the greatest of voice teachers is as well known in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin as in New York, as she has a school 
of singing in New York with connections in these Euro 
pean capitals, which she visits annually. Teachers of 


her famous “method” are to be found in all the leading 
cities of the United States and Canada 


Although Lillie Bergh’s chosen vocation is the highest 


development of the voice in song, her briliant soprano 


voice and magnetic leadership are always in reques 


Ibn 


the Federation of Women’s Clubs, combined with societies 
of the Sons and Daughters of the American Revolution 


baton swayed that vast 


July, 4, 1806, Angelo Bergh’s 
oncourse. She was the first woman to wield a baton in 
New York in public at a concert given by her Glee Club 
immediately after the opening of Carnegie Hall 

Since the war with Spain Lillie Bergh has with true 
\merican spirit inspired the members of the patriotic and 
social clubs to which she belongs to sing the stirring 
strains of our national airs under her able leadership 
Recently at the presentation of the flag to Columbia Uni- 
versity by the New York City Chap.er of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of which she is a popular 
member, Lillie d’Angelo Bergh conducted. The classic 
halls of the University rang with the national airs sung by 
the vast assembly and by hundreds of students in cap and 
gown. At the great Cuban Relief Fair in Madison Square 
Garden 10,000 sang American and Cuban airs, led by the 
famous Lillie Bergh Glee Club, conducted by her with the 
fire and spirit for which she is noted 

Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh is a 
American, with high family and social connections in New 
York and Boston. American born, on the maternal side 
descended from the Russels, Pattersons, Wellmans and 
Morse (of telegraph fame), families of note in colonial 


raceful, thoroughbred 


times, in her paternal ancestry she counts a famous ad 
miral in the Italian navy, nobility of race, musicians and 
learning, from which she inherits the musical and dramatic 
instincts of the German and Italian races; hence the 
double name Bergh of Germany (Philosopher Dr. von 
fergh) and d’Angelo from the distinguished banker 
d’Angelo of Frankfort, at whose famous salon gathered 
the leading minds of the beginning of the century, royalty, 
diplomats, poets, writers, artists 

Lillie Bergh herself was a protegé of Queen Olga of 
Wurtemberg. sister of the Emperor of Russia, privileged 
to share special studies with the intimate friends of the 
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young Grand Duchess of Russia at the Royal Palace 
She was graduated from the Royal School (founded by the 
Empress Catherine of Russia), and subsequently attended 
many brilliant court functions. She was also graduated 
irom the famous Stuttgart Conservatory of Music. 


During her girlhood, passed in Germany, so unremit 
was her industry that she not only earned all the expenses 
of her own musical education and contributed to the sup 
port of her family, but she also held for three years the 
important position of organist and choir director of the 
endowed chapel attended by the English Royal Family, 
and made such a mark by her immediate success in teach 
ing singing in that world-renowned music centre that 
subsequently the position was open to her to become the 
director of the vocal department of the Stuttgart Con 
servatory, at that time at the zenith of its fame 

Her attainments in French, German and Italian lan- 


guages and literature won for the young girl the offer to 
occupy the chair of languages in a college in New York 
city. Through the poet J. G. Holland, the editor of Serib 
ner's Magazine, came the opening for a literary career 
But music claimed her instead. She took with her to Italy 
enthusiastic encomiums from Lebert, Faisst and Stark (her 
teachers for piano, organ and composition), from Albani 
Sir Jules Benedict and Stockhausen to the leading teachers 
ind musicians of Italy, so that she immediately became 
f Lamperti 


the close confidant, pupil and associate 
(elder), Maurice Strakosch, Theresa Brambilla, Ponchi 
elli, Vaneri Filippi, Quaranta and others From the 
court of Wurtemberg she was introduced to the Italian 
ourt circle and attended the court functions, singing fre 

juently in the Royal Palace and in the famous salons of 
Italy, the young American’s striking resemblance to 
Queen Margherita of Italy, and the amusing mistakes 
which ensued therefrom, being a source of much amuse- 
ment to Her Majesty. Through the King’s lifelong com- 
panions, Count Gianotti and the Duke Colonna di Ceasaro, 
she was offered the position of court singer, but her single 
aim during her three years’ stay in Italy was to devote her 
rounded musical development to her chosen vocation in 
her native land. 

Lillie Bergh’s soprano voice and exquisite style in sing 
ing won the plaudits of royalty and of the most critical 
audiences of foreign and home aristocracy. In 1897 sh 
received a decoration in France for musical services, but 
her ambition from earliest girlhood was to become a great 
teacher of singing, realizing that the few truly great voice 
masters have devoted their whole lives as spe cialists for the 
art of song. To be gifted with a fine voice, or to be a 
good musician, does not constitute a teacher of singing 
\ teacher's preparation should be as thorough and special 
for that purpose as public opinion demands of those who 
study medicine or law. The throat, the most delicate 
organ of the body, is too often permanently injured by 
superficial teachers of singing, who work irreparable in 
ury to voices 
| grasp is amply demonstrated 


Bergh’s broad menta 
by the fact that she has taught for years im association 


vith the famous teachers of all schools of singing, Italian, 
French, German and English, culling the good from all 
ind discarding the exaggerations of each. The d’Angelo 
Bergh method for voice production and development is 
di 


inguished for purity of tone, accuracy of intonation 


combined with the power and sweetness of the old Italian 
school, with which her name is universally identified, the 
nherent beauty of each voice revealing itself under her 

r as by magic. She delights to combine modern 
progressiveness, German and Italian dramatic interpreta- 
tion with strict adherence to purity and beauty of tone pro- 
duction. In this she is unique among voice masters 

Few women could carry greater responsibilities and yet 
have the happy faculty of remaining purely feminine and 
unaggressive in personality. She is gifted with much 
beauty and personal magnetism, is petite and blonde; her 
iace is like sunshine, clear, frank, intelligent and smiling 
Her gracious manner and bearing are those of the true 
aristocrat 

She is widely versatile in her intellectuality, has a keen 
sense of humor, is philosophic, has music, art, history, 
poetry, political science and social lore at her fingers’ ends, 


has traveled extensively, lived as a native in many coun- 


tries, and can toss off her original opinions in five lan 
guages with the fluency which only a native possesses 
Articles from her pen frequently appear in current maga 
zines and journals, and she is the author of several useful 
text-books on the voice 

Lillie d’Angelo Bergh has made a trans-Atlantic fame 
for herself by the famous pupils pepared by her for the 
concert and opera stage. Her public concerts, m 
song recitals and lectures are features of the New York 
season. Especially delightful are her informal “at homes” 
in New York. Paris and London, where one 1s always 
sure to meet native talent, social magnates and 
tinguished foreigners 

We spent recently an interesting afternoon in looking 


over the souvenirs and invaluable personal letters of ap 
preciation received by Mlle d’'Angelo Bergh from her 


many friends in the world of music, art and letters 
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BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN. 


HE young master, Bruno Oscar Klein, comes of a 
musical family, his father being Karl Klein, the dis- 
tinguished cathedral organist at Osnaburg, in which city he 
was born June 6, 1858. His father was his first teacher, and 
the boy early displayed unusual pianisiic talent and a strong 
creative impulse; even before he had enjoyed any lessons 
in composition he had composed several piano pieces and 
lieder and a string quartet. 
Franz Liszt expressed a high opinion of his talent, and 
the advice of this great musician as well as his own in- 
clination led him to adopt music as the profession of his 


BRUNO OSCAR KLEIN. 


life. After leaving the gymnasium he entered the music 
school at Munich and became an accomplished organist 
and pianist. He then proceeded to America and became 
organist of St. Francis Xavier’s Church in New York, 
where he established his musical fame by his improvisa- 
tions. He has written many charming piano pieces, lieder 
and orchestral pieces, including overtures, ballet scenes 
and a piano concerto. His chief work, however, is the 
opera “Kenilworth,” performed repeatedly at Hamburg. 
It is replete with charming and delicate music, which has 
been pronounced as far surpassing in nobleness of expres- 
sion and majesty of form the work of Mascagni and Leon- 
cavallo. The following has been said of his work, and is 
well worth repeating: 

“The novelty produced yesterday for the benefit of Frau 
Klafsky deserves attention, for however it is regarded it is 
the work of an intelligent musician of taste and feeling. 
who avoids anything commonplace, and has before him 
high aims. Klein preserves the established forms of opera 
as Wagner did in a certain sense in most of his works. 
The Bayreuth master is a model of Klein, in so far as he 
gives to the orchestra a thoroughly independent position. 
It is a factor by itself and thoroughly independent. It 
paints and forms the background, as it were, for the vari- 
ous situations and moods which Klein carefully follows. 
He kept himself free from mere imitation and preserved 
his own individuality. He knows how to blend and to 
delicately characterize his colors: the beauty of sound ts 
never disturbed His artistic proportion is especially 
effective in the instrumentation, which is always dis 
tinguished and noble, while the voices are never overcome 
by the accompaniment. The scene contains genuine pearls 
of instrumental art, scenes steeped in poetry, entrancing 
delineations of character as, e. g., the prelude of the third 
act. The composer was called after every act.” 

“In Herr Bruno Oscar Klein we greet a well schooled 
composer of unusual gifts. The fact that in a time when 
everything is sacrificed on the altar of modern fashion he 
avoids the path of the Veristi speaks well for him. The 
young composer has made a wise and fortunate choice of 
examples. Goldmark’s name seems to touch him most 
sympathetically, yet the composer carefully avoids all 
direct reminiscence. He is perfect master of the compli- 
cated apparatus of modern opera, and theatrical blood 
flows in his veins. Yet his special element is the lyrical— 
a broad, sustained song, often of long breath and from a 
full chest: often, too, bringing the simple bud of a clear 
melody into noble flower. His melodic line is noble, win- 
ning and, although here and there touching on what is 
known, never common. As a harmonist the writer is al- 
ways interesting and supports effects by ingenious and 
sonorous instrumentation. He loves tone colors a la 


Fortuny, but well understands the art of polishing the 
gems of orchestral effect, which he never uses in the 
wrong place. Even the overture glows with the most 
varied tone color, reminding one of the magic pencil of 
Monticello. The born lyricist is seen in the drinking song 
and the lied ‘Ist auch eine Hohle. The Composer's 
preference is for periodic, regularly constructed move- 
ments that occasionally, where the text does not supply 
the necessary words, he either repeats them or allows the 
finale to be given by the orchestra while the singer pauses. 
The premiére has a complete success, in which not only 
the composer but the singers participated. 

“Unless all signs fail, Klein’s musical drama ‘Kenil- 
worth’ obtained a great, striking and permanent success, 
po less from the melodically graceful and dramatically 
effective music, than from the admirable scenic presenta 
tion. 

“The music begins with a prelude, in which the chief 
motive is plastically expressed and an attractive melody is 
brought out. The whole scene in the tavern is musically 
most animated and culminates in a magnificent ensemble 
The final chorus is especially full of melodic charm. The 
scene in Cumnor Place is dramatically worked out, the 
third act opens with a charming lied, and throughout the 
music breathes life and depicts nobly the varied emotions 
of Kenilworth Castle. The duet between Leicester and 
Amy is of great melodic beauty and warm feeling, and 
ever rising to still greater warmth and higher melodic 
and harmonic beauty. The last act begins with a very 
charming Barcarolle Serenade accompanied by a peculiar 
rhythmically interesting mandolin figure. Then follows 
a scene by Leicester with the warmest, deepest expression 
of his love for Amy and his pain at her supposed faith 
lessness. The music rises higher and higher to the effect 
ive death scene of Amy, with which the work concludes 
with deeply thrilling effect 

“Klein is always interesting in his harmony as in his 
instrumentation. He blends his colors with extraordinary 
effect, and without ever exaggerating fixes them by beauty 
of sound and graceful and artistic combinations. The 
fact that he knows how to be dramatically effective even 
with a simple orchestral foundation, marks him as one 
chosen from his fellows and from whom much may be 
expected.” 

Mr. Klein’s more recent contributions to chamber music 
are (introducing one voice) a quartet for soprano, piano, 
violin, ’cello and horn: a sonata for piano and_ violin, 
B minor, No. 11, in which the middle movement is a 
minnelied with soprano added, the first and last move 
ments being instrumental allegro movements con fuoco 

His other works include two overtures for orchestra 
ballet music for orchestra, suite for string orchestra, Lie 
beslied und Hochzeitklange for orchestra, suite for ‘cello 
and orchestra, three albums of songs, two suites for 
piano, three masses and nearly fifty motets 

Among his latest are “American Dances” for orchestra 
(op. 58) and ten songs (song very dramatic) for soprano 
At present he is writing his first symphony and a large 
piano composition, theme and variations. His piano 
concerto in F minor will be performed during the coming 
season. 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 

N American composer-pianist whose works have re 
ceived the highest commendation of foreign music 
critics, is Henry Holden Huss. This distinguished mu 
sician is a native of Newark, N. J., having been born there 
June 21, 1862. His father was a pianist of some note and 
as a theorist stood very high. He gave piano lessons to 
his son and grounded him in composition. After several 
years of incessant study and practice young Huss entered 
the Royal Conservatory of Music in Munich. Here he 
studied counterpoint, fugue, instrumentation, the piano 
and organ and directing under O. B. Boise. In July, 1885 
he was graduated from this institution with high honors 
and the Royal Diploma was conferred upon him. While 
in Munich he played in public with orchestra the first 
movement of Beethoven's G major concerto and a rhap 
sodie of his own in C major for piano and orchestra. This 
latter composition he played with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston in November, 1886, and the following 

year in New York with Mr. Van der Stucken. 

Theodore Thomas directed his “Ave Maria” for femal 
chorus, organ and orchestra in Chicago in 1891. This 
composition was subsequently published by Novello, Ewer 
& Co. Thus far it has had eleven performances in Amer 
ica. His piano concerto in B major, which was dedicated 
to Miss Aus der Ohe, was played by the composer with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston, December, 
1894. A festival “Sanctus.” with fugue for full chorus 
orchestra and organ, has been performed by choruses of 
from one hundred to four hundred voices in New York 
and Philadelphia. 

His trio for piano, violin and violoncello was performed 
by the composer, F. Kneisel (concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra) and Mr. Schroeder (solo 
violoncellist of the same orchestra) in Boston in 1892. 
His violin concerto in D minor, dedicated to Maud 


Powell, was played recently in private by Ysaye, who 
promised the composer to play it here and abroad. His 
Romanze and Polonaise for solo violin and orchestra 
was performed at one of the Trocadero concerts in Paris 
in 1889; also in Hamburg and New York. 
The songs and piano and organ pieces of Mr. Huss have 
been published by A. P. Schmidt, Boston and Leipsic; 
E. Schuberth & Co., New York, and Novello, Ewer & Co., 
New York and London 
\ number of Mr. Huss’ compositions, among them the 
piano concerto, will be published this fall. He has had 
only comparatively few of his works published so far, of 
which the following is a list: 
By A. Scumipr & Co, Boston anp Leipsic. 

Three songs from the German—‘‘Du bist wie eine Blume,” 
“Der Jasminenstrauch,” “Der Lenz.” 

“The Ballade of the Song of the Sirens,” for soprano 
solo (sung by Miss Caroline Montefiore at this year’s 

T. N. A. convention, with orchestral accom- 

paniment). 

Sacred song for alto, “They That Sow in Tears.” 

rhree bagatelles for piano—-Pastorale, Album Leaf, Etude 
Melodique. 

Iwo pieces for piano—Prelude Appassionata, “The Riv- 
ulet” (Etude Melodique) 

Romanza from piano trio in D minor, arranged for piano 
and Liszt organ 

Pastorale for Liszt organ 

By G. Scuirmer, New York. 

Ballade for piano— Haidenrdéslein,” for soprano, arranged 
from fragmentary melodic sketches by Beethoven 
and the accompaniment composed by Henry Holden 


Huss. 
Nove.io, Ewer & Co., New York anp Lonpon 
‘Ave Maria,” for female chorus, soprano and alto soli, 


string orchestra, harp and organ. (Published with 
the accompaniment arranged tor piano and_ reed 
organ.) 
Ep. Scuvnertu & Co., New York. 
“Festival Sanctus,” for mixed chorus and orchestra and 
organ (with fugue), festival anthem for Easter 
1¢ Fountain.” for female quartet 
1e King and the Pope,” for baritone 
During Raoul Pugno’s recent visit to this country he 


“TH 


was so much delighted with Mr. Huss’ piano concerto 
that he wrote the composer the following letter: 
(Translation of M. Pugno's Letter to Henry Holden 
Huss.) 
SUNDAY, December 12, 18% 

My Dear Mr. Huss:—After having heard your con 
certo for piano and orchestra, I was so vividly interested 
that I ask you to send me the full score in order to read 
it at my leisure. I continue to have the same good 
opinion of your work that I expressed to you at first. It 
is a work musically of great interest, very personal (1. e., 
lranslator), and which 


having a decided individuality 
should produce a powerful effect. I persist in thinking 
that this work will be an interesting one to make known 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS. 


in France, and I continue to promise you to be the in 
terpreter of it. Believe me, my dear Mr. Huss, your very 
devoted, 

(Signed) Raout PuGNno 


The 2d of last April Shakespeare's “All the World's 
a Stage” was sung at the Waldorf by David Bispham, 
and at the singer’s urgent request Mr. Huss orchestrated 
the piece. So pleased was Mr. Bispham with the orches- 
tration that he declared he proposed to use it in London, 
probably under Mottl’s direction. 

Mr. Huss devotes much of his time to composition, yet 
he finds opportunity to give instruction to a limited num- 
ber of advanced pupils in harmony, counterpoint, musical 
form, instrumentation and the piano in its higher branches 
Many teachers have availed themselves of his instruction 
with decided advantage to themselves. 
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GENERAL CO-OPERATION NECESSARY. dvently there is no money in publishing high class com 


By Emity Grant von TETZEL 


HEN we speak about the “Nationalization of Music” 

we pre-suppose that there is music to nationalize, 

that there are musicians who in themselves and in their 

work are worth nationalizing. The composers and solo 

ists coming from all parts of our country justify our pre- 

supposition. It has become our duty and pleasure to 

strike out decisively to raise up throughout our land an 

atmosphere in which the arts and letters can thrive. It 
is time 


We have waited too long Men of genius have lived 


and died among us, receiving no welcome into the world, 


E*ULY GRANT VON TETZEL. 


no appreciation of their gifts, and have been consigned 
heartbroken, to oblivior 


But now we seek all at once to compel from the world 


the homage due our musicians, artists, writers: we insist 
upon it, not fussily, but with energy and calm determina 
tion We insist with special vigor that recognition, as 
sistance, be forthcoming for our gifted ones from our own 
countrymen, who, strange as it may seer have been the 
last to appreciate the fresh, vigorous gifts born into multi 


tudes of our people 


We have systematically underestimated ourselves it is 
small wonder that the world underestimates us. We must 
have the heartiest co operation ill vlong the line the 
public, financiers, churches, publishers, the musicians 


themselves, must assist. We have the right to expect that 


if as a nation we rise to win for our gifted ones positions 


of honor, esteem, prominence, that they must bend every 
energy to make themselves worthy the struggle 


Before the world | respect them they must respect 
] 


themselves, they must respect their gifts, there must b 
no falling away from the high ideals, no time-serving, n 
work of the “occasional” order 

The truth is there must be more sober thought, lives 
and work throughout the myriads now endeavoring to 
serve art with one hand, to wait on soc iety, exigent cir 
cumstances, amusements, vitiated public taste with the 
other. 

If our composers desire the public to receive their 
work the result of higher inspiration they must not shower 
upon it (the public) such quantities of two-steps, marches, 
horrible, maudlin songs, medleys. A public whose appetite 
is so systematically satisfied with this class of music is 
not prepared to wish for or understand anything higher, 
nor 1s it wont to associate serious music or any elevated 
art creation with the people who have given them the 
trash 

I consider that these trashy composers, or rather these 
composers of trash, aided and abetted by the publishers, 
are largely responsible for the attitude of the public tow- 
ard American creations, for our public has long been ac- 
customed to believe in the triviality of our national work, 
and to look to Europe for all things serious. 

The public must have music 

If it cannot get the trash it will promptly look higher 
If the output of popular music would decrease 95 per cent 
there would be this huge vacancy left to be filled with good 
music, serious in form and intent. 

If the publishers would ever give a turn to the wheel all 
that we have sought to do for music in America would be 
accomplished. Of course now that the public has a 
cacoéthes for bad music it will not buy the good, conse- 


positions. On the other hand, the public must have mu- 
sic; it will absorb what it is educated to understand. I am 
convinced that a publisher would make as much money 
irom a good piano piece, which would have a steady sale 
for ten years, as irom a popular song, which is forgotten 
a dead waste—after one month. It is only reasonable 

The worst of it is, many of those cheap compositions 
show real talent back of them; if this talent were fostered, 
not prostituted, we might finally receive compositions from 
it worth having. We must all pull together. The mu 
sicians must go hungry beiore dissipating their talent in 
the shape of trashy music; the publishers inust cease print- 
ing it; the professional musician must reiuse to play it; 
the public must refuse to hear, buy or tolerate it. Were 
this done there would be thousands of dollars annually 
leit free to go to the composers, periormecrfs, publishe rs of 
good music. Room would be made for thousands of 
good compositions. Think of the hundreds of programs 
irom the café concerts waiting to be supplied twice or 
hrice a week, according to the public demand 

You will observe I speak to the rank and file of musi 
cians; for just as an orchestra is no stronger than its weak 
est part, so our art life is no stronger than its foundation 


This foundation is the mass of musicians all over the coun 


try, not our great soloists, composers, &c.; these are only 
the loity, imposing towers of our national edifice, which 
stretches beneath, supports and raises them 

What kind of a reputation would we have were we 


udged (as we may expect to be) by the music published 


in America yearly. It is nothing short of scandalous. As 
I wrote over a year and a hali ago, we would be deemed a 
race of triflers, degenerates, profligates, and invited to go 
hence with our dance music, songs and general artistic 
depravity and vulgarity 

Now you know the popular cry against us in Europe ts 
“You have no traditions.” I have come to believe recently 
that we do not need any 

Che soul of a great musician is a very ancient, complex 
affair; it is freighted with the mysteries from the beginning 
of eternity. Now, when the earthly mission and endeavor 
of a great musician is to give to the world in proper dress 
portions of these mysterious, ethereal stories, when by tl 


h of his poetical inspiration he can pierce at a ANce 


truths obscured from the gaze of plodding scientists, why 


then does he need “traditions” earthly, commonplace 


bigoted, ignorant, usually disgraceiul traditions to make 
him sing, to cause him to create? A musical soul is old at 
birth, sad with the accumulated grief of the ages; it needs 
neither the traditions of Europe nor America, and if this 
species of genius is born into an American, if he is self 
especting he can create as greatly as any morbid Chopin 


tic Schumann, rhythmical, solid Bach, ambitious 


s or suffering, celestial Beethoven. No! Musicians 
iced not wait for traditions; it was only an excuse 

I have endeavored to prove that we have nothing in our 
natural national (not political) life to impede our progress 
upward; always granting that we have the gifts. I was too 


hasty. There is one serious menace. We are a race ot 


We trifle in our poetry, prose, painting; we trifle with 
religion and law; we are social and domestic triflers. I do 
not consider life to be such an excruciatingly mirthful 
iffair that the only adequate expression of our boundless 


in merry quips and jests, musical or verbal. Ii 


serious Its Consequences are 

America’s feelings, now that she is at war with the 
cruelest race on earth, are most grievously and_ falsely 
expressed by the frivolous music, composed and sung 
in her territory. Why do we. who as a nation have never 
been found wanting, as individuals seldom think seriously, 
hold serious conversations, dig deeply and understand 
ingly into intellectual matters, rather than skim and prowl 
iround the surface? Why are we so generally unculti 
vated?) The remedy lies right within our grasp, we have 
the mental ability to respond to its application. Still we 
trifle, we load our public with our trivial creations, until 
its powers of higher appreciation are almost atrophied, 
then suddenly we endeavor to make our debased, abused 
impotent public arise and help us grow into something 
vreat, to encourage our serious efforts, which we studi 
ously taught it to spurn but a few months ago. We can 
accomplish this, but there must be a steady pull from the 
roots up, only with the full co-operation of all people 
can we succeed. But first, as musicians, we must make 
ourselves fit to be championed by our nation; we must 
win back our self-respect; we must be serious minded 
men and women, for we are no longer children; we must 
gain solid knowledge on other subjects than our own 
special art; we must work with and for our people, be 
stern with any who seek to impede our progress. By 
this concentrated effort we can cultivate into rich, prolific 
plants the flowers of talent with which this country is 
fairly teeming, flowers which have sprung as profusely in 
the past as now, but which have died from lack of nourish 
ment, of cultivation. 

We can assure the future of music in America if we en- 
force deeper, more serious thought and effort, if we enforce 


the public to appreciate a higher order of things, forbid 
people who know nothing whatever about music to ex 
press opinions on it or intertere with iny musical ques 
tion, raise up endowed orchestras in every city or town 
in the land, enforce the publishers to give our composers 
a chance to appear at their best This will take time, 
but if we all, critics and musicians, work together, not 
clique against clique, we can assure the future of ou 
music and musicians for all time and at the same time 
compel the homage of Europe 

The nationalization of music in America will become a 
fact just as soon as we are joined in our efforts by the 


hearty co-operation Of our countrymen It Is unnecessary 


to enumerate all the blessings accruing from such a con- 
summation of our hopes and efforts, blessings alike for the 
people and musicians, but we may earnestly beg all think 
ing people to lend us their aid 

If we are successful in this the glory of America shall 
never pass away, we will rule in the arts, as we have in 
commerce. We will be great with a greatness all our own 
It is now left for Americans to choose whether they shall 
pass down to the ensuing ages in glory or be consigned 


to a well merited oblivion. /ugit irreparabile tempus 


MME. ROSA LINDE. 


ME. ROSA LINDE prima donna contralto, is so 
well known to all the musical people of this coun- 
try that the mention of her name at once calls up that 
wonderiul voice that has been heard during the past few 
years in some of the finest musical organizations of this 
untry 
Madame Linde was born in Chicago, but has spent the 
greater part of her life in Pittsburg until she entered upon 
her professional career. From her earliest childhood she 
has been surrounded by a musical atmosphere, her father 
being a fine musician, and her musical education began at 
an early age 
When she came to New York she had the good fortune 
to be accepted as a pupil by Rheinhold Herman, composer 
and voice specialist, who laid the foundation for a broad, 
noble style \fterward she was the pupil of Mme. Pauline 
Viardot, who pronounced her to have one of the rarest of 
voices, combined with great power, clearness and ele 


gance of tone and of the most unusual range that had 


ever come under her observation—a range of three oc 
taves, from C to ¢ All who have heard Madame Linde 
agree with this opinion of Madame Viardot 


One of the greatest chi of Madame Linde’s singing 


is the admirable balance of her tones, the high notes being 
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given with the same ease and sweetness as those of the 
lower register, and the low notes being sung with the 
clearness and ringing quality of the high tones. Another 
charm which cannot pass unnoticed is the easy naturalness 
of her tone production and the absence of grimace or 
facial contortion. Another part of Madame Linde’s great 
success is due to her charming stage presence, which cap 
tivates an audience at once 

Madame Linde has appeared with the Juch Concert 
Company, the Henri Marteau concerts, the De Vere and 
Campanini concerts, Rosa Linde concerts, Nordica-Linde 
company, with the Gilmore, Sousa and Innes band con- 
certs, at the Seidl May festival concerts, and with the 


Rosa Linde Opera Company during the present year 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


HOW CAN THE 


VOCAL 


ART BE RESCUED? 


BY WARREN DAVENPORT. 


HEN is light to 

come out of the 

darkness that now en- 
velops the vocal art? 

I would give up the 
conundrum were I not 
a sanguine worker in 
the cause, for, without 
being pessimistic, it 
must be acknowledged 
that to the general ob- 
server interested in 
voice training and 
looking at the matter 
in psychical light 
there is little to en- 
courage the belief that 
much change can be 
wrought in the present 
state of the art with 
the great weight of the prevailing modes of education hung 
about its neck, modes that proceed wholly upon the cart- 
before-the-horse plan of volitional muscular effort, arising 
from the generally accepied but uniortunately vicious proc- 
ess that has tor its standard the necessity of a knowledge 
of anatomy and physiology. 

If there were only a few good models among the public 
singers in each community whereby students might through 
coniparison, as in other arts, judge of results there might 
be a more hopeful face upon the matter. 

One looks almost in vain for this opportunity for edu- 
cating the serious student, for rarely does a public singer 
present a standard of performance that is of equal value 
throughout. There are always one or more items in the 
effort, the result of erratic action, enough to offset what 
otherwise is commendable and of correct tone production. 

We cannot look to the noted foreign teachers for any 
assistance in establishing the correct standard of voice 
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culture. 

The best material that presents itseli among American 
aspirants usually falls into the hands of these noted 
teachers abroad, and, to our sorrow, is subjected to the 
various derogatory processes that are so familiar through 
the experience of the student seeking a vocal education in 
a foreign land. 

No matter where the student pitches his tent, if it be 
Italy, France, Germany or England, there is no balm in 
Gilead, for the course of study proves but a steady deteri- 
oration of the vocal powers of the victim, if one is to judge 
by the results shown at every hand by the “finished” pupil 
or the public performer. 

Of course we all know of scores of instrumental students 
who go abroad and return after a course of study with 
results to show commensurate with the time and money 
expended in the pursuit of their art. And these results 
prove that the course of instruction conspired in their 
behalf. 

Not so with the vocal pupil. After three or four years 
of study we find that his course of study has conspired to 
his disadvantage, for its abusive practices have put his 
vocal condition upon the road to a more or less rapid 
decay of his vocal powers. 

How few singers vocally survive the age of thirty-five 
to forty years. 

Many of our most talented and prominent singers have 
succumbed to the ravages of voice distortion upon the 
approved methods of noted teachers before they had 
arrived at the age of thirty-five, the date that marks the 
line of maturity, vocally, in the female, and which should 
indicate the beginning of a career that, if normal processes 
had been the attainment of the vocalist, should continue 
unimpaired for a term of twenty-five or more years of 
active service. 

Oh, no, such a desirable consummation is not the result 
of these years of conscientious and serious effort upon the 
part of the vocal student. On the contrary the four or 
more years of study, instead of leaving the ambitious pupil 
at the entrance to a career fully equipped, has left him 
with an impaired organ that if it stands the rack of three 
or four years more of methodical abuse and permits public 
appearances because of the ignorance or indulgence of 
listeners, he may consider himself fortunate. Then in- 
frequent opportunities or total absence from the stage 


finish his career. 
What have these noted foreign teachers done for the 
struggling student and the noble art of voice training? 
From Marchesi we have only debilitated voices. 


What have Vannucini and Vannini shown as evidence 
of the possession oi knowledge and skill as voice trainers? 

Ii the systems respectively employed by these prominent 
teachers were based upon correct principles there should 
be a cloud of witnesses to testify in behali of the excel- 
lence of their training, ior they have had the pick oi 
naturally fine material for years. 

Someone may exclaim: “There is Myron Whitney, the 
great American basso; he was a pupil of Vannucini.” 
Yes, but he was a mature singer before he ever leit the 
shores of his native land, an artist of renown, and in my 
opinion the noblest singer this country has yet produced. 

What he learned in America was neither improved upon 
or depreciated during his experience abroad, where he 
enjoyed a career oi uninterrupted success. 

All the work that has come to my notice proceeding 
irom the training of these noted Italians has been any- 
thing but creditable to their method of procedure, 

Howl, ye satellites, but trot out some specimens of cor- 
rect voice training from the factories of these prominent 
teachers to disclaim my estimate of the work done upon 
their respective methods. 

One great singer that may have passed a repertory and 
jogged through the conventional vocalizing with a teacher 
is no test of the latter's ability to correctly train a voice. 

The evidence of the value of a teacher's method is that 
through a complete course of training upon the principles 
involved all pupils should show an intelligent, correct and 
positive control of their vocal powers. 

One pupil may surpass another because of the posses 
sion of inherent qualities not within the natural ability oi 
the other. 

Phenomenal powers are always born with the possessor, 
and the routine of an amount of practice with a certain 
teacher has little if anything in such a case to do with the 
real merits of the pupil. 

If the pupil had proceeded upon his own responsibility 
the same results would have been gained, vocally. 

Again, if the pupil’s tone production was inherently 
influenced by erratic movements, at the end of a course 
of instruction the discrepancy would exist in probably a 
more exaggerated form, and good fortune would attend 
the pupil if the teacher did not engraft in the meantime 
upon the former’s intuitive efforts some depreciating if not 
ruinous process. The original difficulty is seldom or never 
remedied. 

There are cases at every hand of this reprehensible pro- 
ceeding in the attempts of many noted teachers to develop 
pupils of more than ordinary natural ability, and it can 
only be charged up to the account of the teacher’s ig- 
norance of the fundamental principles of correct voice 
training, 

What has the elder Lamperti set before the public as his 
handiwork that would confirm the enviable reputation he 
has enjoyed? 

There have been-a number of prominent singers who, 
although wretched vocalists, have enhanced his reputation 
because of their success before the public. 

The opinion of the public, however, is of little value as 
regards the real merits of the singer, for it too often ap- 
plauds the superficial performer and fails to appreciate the 
real artist. 

And the critics, what do they know about the vocal art? 

In every other department of musical art their judgment 
could be relied upon in the analysis of a composition or 
in a review of its performance. But the vocal art is a 
closed book to these estimable gentlemen as regards a 
knowledge of its true principles. 

There is not to my knowledge one among the critics in 
this country or abroad who, in reviewing a performance, 
offers anything of advantage to the vocalist toward mak- 
ing clear the cause of a discrepancy or who could suggest 
a remedy whereby the performer might benefit. 

What has Lamperti, Jr., shown for all the opportunity 
he has had to advance the cause of the vocal art? You 
may refer to Sembrich as an evidence of his value as a 
voice trainer. 

When Sembrich was in this country, ten or twelve years 
ago, as regards tone production she was a very corrupt 
vocalist. She scraped about every tone out of her throat, 
never sang consecutively with true intonation, and had a 
habit of forcing and spasmodically jerking her breath that 
forbade the cantabile form of delivery. 

It was generally understood at that time that Lamperti, 
Sr., was responsible for her vocal showing, as well as for 
that of Campanini. a man possessing many admirable gifts 
naturally, but who, through a forced method of voice 


abuse, at an early date impaired his exceptionally fine or- 
gan, and was obliged to leave the stage for a recupera- 
tion of powers that never returned. 

This past season Sembrich came again and was claimed 
as the pupil of Lamperti, Jr., restored from that unfortu- 
nate state for which her previous instruction had been 
responsible. 

She did not sing quite so badly this time, but what she 
did accomplish was nothing creditable to her vocal 
teacher. 

Now Sembrich has a good voice naturally and is evi- 
dently a superior musician, showing a positive command 
of her musical abilities. As a vocalist, however, she 
showed little of in what normal action consists or of how 
to command it. 

In her cantabile and in her song singing, where she did 
not have the impulse attendant upon the more dramatic 
and difficult forms of composition to help keep her breath 
properly located, back it would slip into the pharynx and 
the result would be a variety of sounds, gutteral, pharyn- 
geal or nasal, with a breathy and husky quality and a very 
uncertain intonation, a condition that would be discredit 
able to an amateur of any pretensions. 

And yet this abnormal mixture excited the audience to 
enthusiastic applause and charmed the critics. 

In the more florid work of cavatinas Sembrich would 
often grip her throat and jaw so tightly that when shx 
came to a trill the notes would absolutely refuse to wiggle 
even, much less alternate equally. On this same occasion 
Sembrich sang both sharp and flat of the pitch at differeat 


times. 

At the following concert some of these erratic actions 
were remedied to a great degree. The trill for instance. 

This sort of an exhibition does not come under the head 
of correct method. Neither does it reflect credit upon 
whomsoever may have taught her. The material possessed 
by Sembrich, in the hands of a competent voice trainer, 
should render her a marvelous singer, for she is rarely 
gifted, both as regards musical ability and the wsthetics o1 
the art. 

Lamperti, Jr., informs us that “the emission of the tone 
should be practiced with the vowel ‘a,’ which must be pro- 
duced in the back throat,” He teaches “registers” also 
What can be expected ol such a process except the dis 
tortion of the apparatus, as exemplified by Sembrich in 
her singing. 

Suppose you go to the most noted teacher in England, 
William Shakspeare, and intrust your voice to his charge 
for training. 

He will advise you to “press out and yet hold back” 
certain muscles in managing the breath and thus “avoid a 
harsh or throaty tone.” I have yet to hear a pupil of his 
system who did not scrape the throat and rasp the sound 
producing organs more or less. “Registers” are liberally 
dispensed in this celebrated method, which also treats of 
the “independence of the upper lip” and “its smiling 
muscles,” and more such nonsense. But where are the 
correct vocalists that have emanated from this source? 
Such rubbish can never produce a correct singer. 

Then there is Sbriglia, who makes baritones into tenors 
and restores injured or broken voices. The first instance 
of the latter accomplishment that came to my attention 
was the case of Clara Louise Kellogg. This restoration 
caused the patient to stop somewhere between a quarter 
and a half interval from the normal diapason. The re- 
entrée of this once famous singer didn’t survive its first 
season, if I remember rightly. Kellogg originally had 
a splendid voice and remarkable facility of execution, but 
a false method brought on premature decay of her ex 
ceptional powers. 

But why go through the catalogue of noted teachers 
abroad? The truth is that the vocal art is as much a lost 
art to them as it is to the majority of lesser lights whether 
at home or abroad. All these noted teachers have had 
sufficient opportunity to show their handiwork in proot 
of their ability to correctly train a voice, and as far as my 
observation goes they have failed to exhibit any such ex 
cellency in their profession. 

If these foreign teachers who have had the pick of the 
best American material cannot produce correct vocalists 
what use is there for our native talent longer going abroad 
in expectation of acquiring a proper and complete vocal 
education? 

The result thus far gained from this plan of a foreign 
education has been the breaking down of thousands of 
good voices and a consequent premature destruction of 
the victims’ vocal powers. 

The only hope for a restoration of the lost art in this 
country is that here at home a race of teachers must be 
reared with ability to correctly locate and build the voice 
of the pupil so that its quality and power shall be pre 
served for its employment during an extended term of 
years. 

To locate and build the voice is the fundamental point 
of the whole art, and all attempts to cultivate the musical 
and zxsthetic elements should be suspended until the in- 
strument itself has been correctly and thoroughly built. 

No one pretends to play upon an instrument until it is 
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mechanically completed. Neither should one attempt to 
use the voice until the instrument itself is properly built 

The vocal art is a lost art to teachers abroad as well as 
to those at home, and the percentage of teachers with a 
rational and thorough system of voice training is so small 
that, as far as I conceive, it must remain a lost art for 
some time to come. 

The opinion has been advanced that the change in the 
character of musical composition itself has been derogatory 
to vocal art 

The excessive employment of the declamatory and 
dramatic in vocal composition to the partial exclusion of 
the melodic and lyric form, it is claimed, has created the 
necessity for a greater display of tonal power, hence the 
greater the demands upon the capacity of the apparatus. 

The overweighting of the voice with heavy orchestra- 
tion injudiciously dispensed by the conductor lacking 
discretion and discrimination as regards a proper balance 
between the voice and the accompaniment, undoubtedly 
has militated against keeping within the normal limits of 
the vocal capacity of the singer. 

Without doubt all these factors have conspired to urge 
the singer to force the voice beyond its natural limit of 
strength, complicating false processes in the effort to 
compete with these antagonisms, and thereby making 
more rapid the inevitable depreciation and decay of the 
vocal powers. 

If singers were correctly taught and were really aware 
of the delicacy of the vocal apparatus consequently, they 
would refuse to compete with these antagonizing elements 
and refrain from overtaxing their powers. 

Granting this much, still it does not account for the 
premature loss of voice in many cases, because singers 
rise and decline rapidly whose efforts have been exerted 
wholly within the scope of melodic and lyric compositions 

The primal difficulty in this matter is the inability of 
teachers to train the voice upon correct principles and 
thereby equip the singer with real intelligence. 

And yet to one who regards the matter from a psychical 
standpoint the art of voice trainng is as simple, consecu- 
tive and cumulative in its process as are the methods for 
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acquiring proficiency upon any instrument, or in the ac 
complishment of the technic of any of the other arts 

To educate a corps of teachers upon the plan of mental 
control versus muscular volition, of metaphysical design 
in contradistinction to scientific analysis, is the only means 
through which normal action can be accurately and per- 
manently instituted. 

Through results obtained upon this basis the public in 
terested can be made to realize the situation and thereby 
induced to discard the prevailing methods of vocal 
scientists, meddling doctors and the horde of voice 
butchers who follow the lead of these delusionists and at 
whose door must be laid all the misery and disappoint 
ment of their victims and the degeneracy of the art itself 

As America has been the home of reformations bot! 
mental and material, so also must we depend upon our 
great and glorious country to reform the present degener 
ate state of the vocal art 


Joston, Mass 
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MONG the American women who have won merited 
applause in concert work is Mrs. Elizabeth North 

rop, the well-known soprano. With an unusually fine 
voice and a charming manner, which renders her presence 
on the stage doubly delightful, she has gained deep in 
terest among the music-loving public. Mrs. Northrop, 
whose home was in Buffalo, N. Y., was provided at an 
early age with the best musical instruction obtainable 
Later she studied under Shakespere in London and 
Madame Marchesi in Paris. While visiting in New York 
city Mrs. Northrop sang before the music committee of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, more with the idea 
of obtaining a metropolitan opinion of her voice than with 
the expectation of changing her position of soprano of the 
North Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. Upon their urgent 
request she accepted the position of solo soprano. Later 
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she sang at the Central Congregational Church, of Brook- 
lyn (Dr. Behrends). About this time an opportunity offered 
to appear on the concert stage, where her talent and ability 
have been displayed to the best advantage. She has fre- 
quently received the most encouraging inducements to 
enter upon an operatic career, but believing her true vo- 
cation to be in concert work has declined to depart from it 
Last season Mrs. Northrop accompanied Sousa’s band 
on its twenty-one thousand mile tour, visiting some three 
hundred towns throughout the West and Canada Many 
flattering newspaper notices were given her along the 
route, which bespoke the admiration and praise of her 
audiences. She was engaged as the soloist for the Euro- 
pean trip planned by Sousa, abandoned on account of the 
war. 

While in London, Mrs. Northrop appeared in concerts 
at St. James’ Hall, at garden parties and other social 
functions. The 7imes spoke of her in the most compli 
mentary terms, as did other London papers. If applause 
both abroad and at home is an evidence of success, Mrs. 
Northrop may justly regard her career thus far as being 
doubly successful 

She is now in Europe, where engagements have been 
made for her to sing in London and Paris. She expects 
to return about September 1 


THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL. 


HE success of the Virgil Piano School has been phe- 

nomenal, and why? Because from its very begin- 

ning it has nourished and developed new ideas and fresh 

inspirations as to the carrying out of its scientific and thor- 
oughly progressive foundational principles 

f the public have been 


The curiosity and interest « 
aroused and kept alive by the many recitals and concerts 
played by the students of this method, and its enthusiastic 
director has always had new illustrations to exhibit, which 
added to and increased the interest already aroused. 

\ most interesting and convincing exhibition in ensem- 
ble playing by four pupils on four claviers and four pianos 
was given at the Hotel Waldorf during the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Convention this season. 

Success has crowned the leading teachers of the Virgil 
method and deservedly so. The Virgil Piano School of 
New York is superbly equipped with young, enthusiastic 
and thoroughly competent teachers, and the technic ac 
quired by pupiis is incomparably the best as to accuracy, 
velocity, brayura and endurance in the world, and, further, 
it is acquired in one-third of the time employed by any 
of the old methods in which the piano is used exclusively 

The success of this school is achieved through, first, an 
adequate method which supplies the material for over 
coming every obstacle as to technical difficulties in the 
way of piano playing; second, the method itself awakens 
and develops the intellectual faculties; third, it makes 
a scientific use of the Virgil practice clavier and metro- 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL. 


nome. The use of these aids, united with an intelligent 
application of the Virgil method, is the secret of the rapid 
acquirement of pianistic ability displayed by students of 
this method. 
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GEORGE LEON MOORE, TENOR. 


REPERTORY. 
Messiah -Handel Messe Solennelle..Gounod 
Samson ......Handel Judas Maccabzus...Handel 
St. Paul.......Mendelssohn Creation ............ Haydn 
Emmanuel Trowbridge Redemption ....... Gounod 
Elijah ..Mendelssohn Abraham ......Molique 
Prodigal Son.......Sullivan Last Judgment.......Spohr 
Yule Tide........Anderton Crucifixion Stainer 


Hymn of Praise, 
Mendelssohn 
Transfiguration .....Cowan 
Christus ....... Mendessohn 
Wreck of the Hesperus, 
Anderton 
Passion Music..... Sach 
Damnation of Faust. Berlioz 
L’Allegro ..........Handel 
Daughter of Jairus.Stainer 


The Desert. . David 
Rose Maiden........Cowen 
Crusaders ............Gade 
Golden Legend....Sullivan 


Clarice of Eberstein, 
Rheinberger 


Callirhoé ........Bridge 
St. Christopher. ..... Parker 
Lohengrin . Wagner 
Rigoletto ..... Verdi 


Stabat Mater....... Rossini 


Bride of Dunkerron..Smart 
Rebekah 
Sun Worshipers. ... Thomas 
The Voyage of Columbus, 
Buck 
Samson and Delilah, 
Saint-Saéns 
Haydn 
Lay of the Bell... Romberg 


Holy City... 
Bruch 
Verdi 


Swan and Skylark.. Thomas 
Hora Novissima.... Parker 
Mount of Olives. Beethoven 
Romeo and Juliet..Gounod 


Gounod 
Bizet 
Lily Nymph. .....Chadwick 


Out of Darkness...Gounod 


WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN. 


ag before the success of the Maine Festivals, 


which 


brought about the awakening of music in the north- 
east corner of the United States, the name of William R 
Chapman was known throughout the country as one of the 


WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN. 


forces of our musical life, particularly in the training of 
great mass choruses for the production of the choral master 


works. 


Here in New York Mr. Chapman with his Apollo and Ru- 
binstein Choruses has done some of the most artistic work 


in the line of choral music, and through his personal efforts 
and his tremendous energy he has vitalized this subject so 
that it stands in the foremost rank of musical topics. Mr. 
Chapman's work for next season is laid out on large lines, 
and if he is not successfully temped to accept an important 
position offered to him in a large community which desires 
his services, he will be conducting some very important 
works here, besides attending to his duties in Maine. 


PAOLO GALLICO, PIANIST. 


AOLO GALLICO was born in Italy, 1868. He 
commenced his musical studies at Trieste, and at the 
age of fifteen gave his first recital. 

Aiterward he went to Vienna, where he studied at the 
conservatory under Julius Eppstein. He graduated from 
highest honors at the early age 
and 


this conservatory with the 


of eighteen, receiving the first prize—a gold medal 
the large silver “Gesellschaft medal” for all the different 
branches of musical education. From 1888 to 1892 he 
traveled throughout Europe—Italy, Austria, Russia, Ger- 
many, &c., on concert tours. 

Coming to America in 1892 Mr. Gallico settled in New 
York where he has since remained, leading a life of great 
activity as a concert pianist and teacher. His serious and 
excellent work has gained him an enviable reputation in 
the musical world, and has brought him a very large class 
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of pupils, among them a number who are remarkably 
talented. 

One of the Mr. 
pupils’ concerts given annually, the last one in May being 
one of the best of the kind heard in this city. The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mr. Gallico 
assisted, and among others, three of his pupils, Miss 
Friedman, Miss Kahn and Rolf Mook, played respectively 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky and Grieg concertos, creating 


features of Gallico’s teaching is the 


quite a sensation. 

Mr. Gallico’s press notices are of unusual worth, coming 
as they do from the very best music critics of this city. 
all bearing testimony as to his admirable method, clear and 
brilliant technic, his musical temperament, the 


tender feeling and the spirit and sympathy with 


rich and 
which he 
plays. 

Mr. Gallico’s studio is in the Monroe Building, 11 East 


Fifty-ninth street. 


Ambroselle School of Opera. 


The Theatre of Application started in Paris by the 
Ambroselli Agency, at the Theatre Lyrique, promises to 
become one of the most popular institutions of an artistic 
education. 
are already a number of pupils, with applications from 
many more, for the coming fall. Among the American 
pupils are Miss Cylva, Miss Florida and Mr. Sureda, all 
soon to make their débuts with French 
There are also various French artists, 


Though organized only two months ago, there 


of whom are 
opera companies. 
who are completing their repertory for the coming season. 
Lessons in all branches for beginners will commence on 


July 15. 


ADAME FLORENZA D'ARONA, the renowned 
vocal teacher and authority on vocal studies, meth- 
ods and traditions, is too well known to require any spe- 


cial biographical reference outside of the mere announce- 


FLORENZA D'ARONA. 


ment of the name, and this does not apply to this country 
alone, for the name of D’Arona is as well known in Eu 


rope. It is very probable that Madame D’Arona is now 


on her way to the Continent, where she may remain until 


the fall of the year or longer, as the case may be 


In Madame D’Arona there is illustrated the fact that 
the instruction in vocal culture here has reached an artistic 
eminence that is unsurpassed in any other country, for 
several requests have been made from important European 


sources for that teacher's permanent residence in one of 
the European capitals, and it would not surprise us there 
fore to find her visit to Europe based upon the negotia 
tions begun last year and not yet ended, looking toward 
that end. Madame D'Arona’s classes here have com 
prised pupils from all sections of the country and in such 
numbers as to require a constant daily attention, keeping 
her engaged until late into the night. Her success has 


been phenomenal, as is well known 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH. 


R. KOEMMENICH, while not a native American, ts 
\merican spirit, and in 


which he 


thoroughly imbued with the 
&ec., of 
he employs American artists to fill the roles of soloists. It 


all the concerts, recitals is the director 


is his intention to bring out several new oratorios, as well 


as other new works, next season, and they will all be sung 


LOUIS KOE/MIMENICH. 


by Americans. Mrs. Josephine Jacoby made her first 
public appearance in one of his concerts (December 9, 
1895). 

Mr. Koemmenich is director of the Brooklyn Saenger- 


bund and a composer of great merit, his songs having 
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achieved much success in the series of concerts given in 
Brooklyn during the past two or three years by this 


talented composer. 


ing among the best of the modern compositions 


Possessing an attractive individuality as well as a musi- 


His ballads are particularly fine, rank- 


influence in Brooklyn music circles. 
He has produced novelties by Scharwenka, 


ner and other German-Americans. At the Saengerfest jus 


cal personality, Mr. Koemmenich has exerted a decided 
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Castle Square Opera Company. 


THOMAS H. PERSSE. 


HOMAS H. PERSSE was born in Limerick, Ireland 


His parents came to this country soon aiter his birth, 


settling in Toronto, where his father entered 


duties of provincial emigration agent Mr. Persse de 
veloped an athletic rather than a musical tendency, devot- 
ing considerable time to the Canadian national 
lacrosse, at which he became an expert 

Going to Winnipeg as an employe of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company he joined the militia and helped 
subdue the Riel rebellion. He entered the army a private, 
and resigned a lieutenant’s commission when he left. He 
wears a Government medal awarded for brave deeds 


Mr. Persse’s voice 


before he thought of taking up the stage 


was in demand for entertainment long 
and he made am 
Pirates of Penzance,” “Pina 
Normandy” in Winnipeg in 1882 


and 1883. On New Year's Day, 1886, he began the serious 


ateur appearances in “The 


fore” and “The Chimes of 


study of music in New York, his teachers being F. E 
Bristol and George Sweet. His first professional engage 
ment was of seven weeks’ duration with the Marie Green 
wood English Grand Opera Company in New York in 
1887. He left them t the Ilma di Murska Company 
in a concert tour nyImg ome tol an opera and in the 
first part of a concert program. QO? that company Max 
Strakosch was manager. I]lma di Murska soprano, Helen 
Norman contralto, Edward Cormell bass and Mr. Persse 


tenor. The latter is the only survivor of these five 


Louise Kellogg in a con 


Mr. Persse then joined Clara 


cert tour, still under Max Strakosch, singing the last act of 


I] Trovatore.” the third act of “Martha,” the Garden 
Scene from “Faust” and an act from “Favorita.” The 
ollowing season Miss Kellogg went out at the head of an 
English grand op pany, having Mr. Persse as one 
# the tenors, singing Thaddeus, Lionel in “Martha” and 
small parts in other ope en the company’s leading 
tenor, Leonard Labatt w the cast. During one of the 


performances in Philadelphia the opportunity came for Mr 


Persse to show what he could do Labatt was singing 
Manrico in “Tl Trovatore.” while Mr. Persse was cast for 
the small part of Ru Phe former's voice gave out after 


asked Mr. Persse to 


the second act, and Mr. Strakosch 


THOMAS H. PERSSE 


take Labatt’s part from that point on. Mr. Persse did so, 
and from that time played leading roles, singing for the 
balance of that season Don José, Lionel, Faust, Manrico 
and Thaddeus 

During the next season, that of 1889-90, Mr. Persse sang 


upon the 


game of 


SIZ OF THE LEADING ARTISTS. 


with Francis Wilson in “The Oolah” and 
liers,” finishing in May in Philadelphia. Then he joined 
the Sea King Company, singing in Philadelphia and New 
York during the summer. 


“The Gondo- 


In the winter of 1890 he joined 
the Jules Grau Opera Company, and remained with them 
until he came to the Castle Square, July 22, 1895. His 
voice has a range of two octaves, from C to C 
Since joining the Castle Square Company Mr. Perss« 
has sung all the leading tenor roles, being one year in Bos 
ton, two in Philadelphia and winding up this season in 
New York and Brooklyn 
have been as Don José in 


Probably his greatest successes 
Lohengrin, Helbert 
in “Black Hussar” and Myles Na Coppaleen in “Lily of 
Killarney.” Nothing could better show the great variety 
of his work than the fact that he sings roles of such op 


“Carmen,” 


posite requirements 

Mr. Persse will close the season with the company in 
Philadelphia, and then take a well deserved rest at his 
country home at Williamsbridge. His repertory is exten 


sive, including, as it does, the tenor roles of about 125 
operas. 


EDITH MASON. 
DITH MASON was born on Governor's Island, N. Y., 


Charles E. Moore, of the United 
States Army, being stationed there at the time of her birth 


her father, Lieut 


EDITH MASON 


She is a mece of Colonel Watterson, editor of the Louis 
Although 


mother had any stage experience, 


neither her father nor 
Miss Mason decided to 
Mme 
Murio-Celli and Madame Pappenheim in New York, and 
Patrick 
management of Mr. Gil 


ville Courier Journal 


make the stage her profession. She studied under 


obtained her first engagement with the Gilmore 


Under the 
more she traveled through the South, remaining with his 


Concert Company 


company for both seasons of 1889 and 1890 


In t8go she sarg with Anton Seidl at Brighton Beach, 


and later joined the Jules Grau Opera Company, with 


which she remained four years, holding that position until 
she became a member of the Castle Square Company, July 
25, 1895, as prima donna, a position she has held up to the 
present time 

Miss Mason's voice is a high soprano, and her work is 
remarkable for its versatility. She has a large repertory 


of probably 125 operas, singing one night Leonora in 


“Trovatore.” the next night Serpolette in “Chimes of 


Normandy.” 
The first year of her connection with the Castle Square 


held, May 29, Swiss singers, Mr. Koemmenich’s Grithli 
Mannerchor took the first prize \ notable event was 
r the performance last May in the Academy of Music 
Brooklyn, of Hegar’s *Manasseh,” with the Seid! Orches 
t tra, chorus of 150, and prominent soloists 
Company was spent in Boston, achieving successes in all 
the roles she undertook. From there the company, usually 
known as the “Original Castle Square Company,” went to 
Philadelphia for two years. In this latter city Miss Mason 
attained an almost unheard of position, in fact it may be 
JOSEPH F. SHEEHAN. 
said to have been previously unheard of in that staid 


Quaker city, for she met with an unprecedented enthu 


siasm, becoming an immense favorite with all her audi 


ences, who would wait patiently, hundreds of them at a 


time, to see her come out of the theatre after the afternoon 


or evening work was done. This tribute to her as an actress 


and singer she has accepted with the modesty which chat 


acterizes her 
leading 


During her stay in Philadelphia she sang all the 


roles, attaining success in everything she undertook \s 
Jettina in “The Mascot.” the character in which she is rep 


resented at the top oi this article, or Mignon in the opera 


of that name, she was equally the idol of her friends and 
the public 
Miss Mason is less known in having sung 


New York, 
here but a short time, but her success as Michaela in “Car 
men” brought her at once into prominence here 
13 the company played in Brooklyn, 


n Philadelphia, 


This might almost be 


The week of June 


the week of June 20 and then the season 


closed termed a “hurrah week,” 


for it was a week of excitement, applause, flowers and all 
the things that go to make up the successfui ending of a 
‘Trovatore” 


first, Ser 


successful season The 
Normandy” 


polette in the latter, being sung by Miss Mason 


most operas wer 


and “Chimes of Leonora in the 
After that comes the summer's rest, which wi!l be taken 
Wilhamsbridge, Miss 
as Mrs. T. H 


at her home in where Mason is 


known in private life Perss¢ 


JOSEPH F, SHEEHAN. 
J OSEPH F. SHEEHAN, one of the 
the Castle 


Square 
Malden, Mass., 


musical 


leading tenors of 


Opera Company. was 


a suburb of Boston, less than thirty vears 


ago His career started in choir ind ie 


rapidly advanced from minor parts in the Seabrooke 


Opera Company to leading roles with the Whitney Com 


eminent 


pany and Bostonians until he won his present 


position 


His voice is a lyric tenor of much power, with 


1, 
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pathetic quality, and possesses that rare charm which the 
French call “les larmes dans la voix.”” While his work in 
the lighter operas is excellent, yet his best and most sat- 
isfactory work has been in the more exacting tenor roles 
of grand opera. 

A young man, in his twenties, who can present Don 
Cesar, Thaddeus, Turiddu, Canio and Faust, 
not to mention sixteen lighter parts, in one year, and gain 
the approval of New York audiences in all of them, one 
must acknowledge to be a versatile and talented singer. 

A brilliant, possibly a great, future awaits Mr. Sheehan, 
dependent upon further study and greater maturity in 


Manrico, 


style and finish. 

As for histrionic ability, he is able to individualize his 
roles, but wisely gives his chief attention to the music, 
which, after all, makes opera. 

A fine presence, combined with a refined and dignified 
bearing and freedom from buffoonery when on the stage, 
renders his work conspicuous for sincerity, and promises 
well for future artistic growth. 

In short, Mr. Sheehan is an honor to native talent, and 
is rightly placed in a good school. 


GRACE GOLDEN. 


sé ER genius does not scorn the way which leads to 

truth.” These are not inapt words to apply to 
Miss Golden—so ambitious is she to gain all knowledge 
that may help her in her profession, and so earnest to 
keep in sympathy with all that is best in life. One can 
scarcely imagine, upon first seeing her, off the stage, that 
she is the fascinating heroine of so many light operas. 
A Santuzza perhaps or an Aida; but not the average 
“leading lady.” She is grave, serious, contemplative, ex- 
cept when her eyes flash with humor or fill with tears of 
quick sympathy. 

Upon the stage she is transformed into the character 
she plays by that magic of temperament, without which 
there is no good actress or musician; and Miss Golden is 
both. She ought to be, for her training has been the best 
possible for her profession. Her father and mother have 
both been actors, and played in their time with the best 
actors. Miss Golden appeared upon the stage when a 
mere child. She was a diligent student of the piano, prac- 
ticing four and five hours a day. She studied with 
Madam Maretzek first and later with Madam Fursch- 
Madi, who took especial interest in her development 
She learned under their direction some twelve or fourteen 
operas. The natural instinct which led her to these studies 
has formed a valuable basis for her reliable work in the 
American Opera Company. But that had 
considerable lighting up by the work she accomplished 
at the Lillian Russell's under- 
study—on one occasion she played for a week Miss Rus- 
sell’s part in “Poor Jonathan”—and at the Broadway 
Theatre, and in her subsequent appearances at other the- 
atres in other cities. Everywhere Miss Golden has been 


seriousness 


Casino, where she was 


GRACE GOLDEN. 


greeted with favor and has had many tokens of apprecia- 
tion, especially in Washington and Philadelphia. 

Like many opera singers, she receives much attention, 
but takes little note of it excepting to answer requests for 
autographs. Those autographs she generally accompan- 


ies with a quotation from some favorite writer, often from 
Ruskin. In conversation she is refined and sensible, in 
manner pleasing, in appearance fascinating, in a word, a 
superior type of the earnest and bright American girl, in- 
terested in all that is good and beautiful, musically gifted, 
and becoming each year of more and more value to the 
musical public. 


WILLIAM G. STEWART. 


HE young baritone of the Castle Square Opera Com- 

pany has by his splendid work during the career of 

this organization in the city firmly established an enviable 

reputation. He has a powerful high voice of more than 
ordinary compass, and an excellent method. 

Mr. Stewart inherits his musical ability, his father be- 
ing N. Coe Stewart, present superintendent of music in 
the public schools of Cleveland. Last year THE Musica 
Courier championed Mr. Stewart's appointment as su- 
perintendent of music in the New York public schools, 
which position is at present held by Frank Damrosch. 
Besides holding the position of superintendent of music in 
Cleveland Mr. Stewart is also president of the musical de- 
partment of the National Education Association. Mrs. 
N. Coe Stewart is now the president of Sorosis in Cleve- 
land and is prominent in all the musical events of that 
city. She is also well known in this city for her interest 
in musical matters. 

Mr. Stewart was born in Cleveland in 1870. He made 
his first appearance on the stage as a chorister of the Ba- 
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Wii. G. STEWART. 


His first principal role was Count 
Arnheim in “Bohemian Girl.” He with the 
3aker Company for two seasons, gaining a knowledge of 
stage business and also acquiring a large repertory. He 
left that organization and joined Pauline Hall as leading 


ker Opera Company 
remained 


baritone, singing prominent roles in ““Madame Favart,”’ 
“Puritana” and ‘“Amorita.” He seen with 
Laura Schirmer-Mapleson in her production of ‘‘Favette.” 
About this time Mr. Stewart saw the necessity of good 
dramatic training, so he temporarily abandoned the op 
eratic stage and came to New York, and after a long siege 
of visiting dramatic managers he secured a position with 
Augustin Daly. He remained with Mr. Daly, playing 
small parts three seasons. One season he played with Mr. 
Daly in England, then returned to America, opening with 
Miss Camille D’Arville in her production of “Madeline.” 
He also supported her in “A Daughter of the Regiment.” 
His next engagement was with the Castle Square Opera 
Company, and he has remained with this organization ever 


next was 


since. 

Mr. Stewart has a wide repertory, including seventy- 
five grand and comic operas. His favorite character is 
Valentine in “Faust,” which role he has sung over fifty 
times with the Castle Square Company. Mr. Stewart is 
himself a teacher of music of no little reputation. He has 
a class in Philadelphia at the present time. One of his 
pupils, Miss Celeste Wynn, is now the prima donna so- 
prano of the Francis Wilson Opera Company. Mr. Stew- 
art is also an adept on the violin, mandolin and several 
brass instruments. 

His very recent success as Fortunio is still fresh in the 
memory of those who heard “The Fencing Master” at the 
American Theatre. 


LIZZIE MACNICHOL. 


HE attraction of Miss Macnichol is like that of a mag- 
net. She draws toward herself appreciation, admira- 
respect, by reason of a charming, wholesome person- 

She is beloved by her friends and by her associates 


tion, 
ality. 


LIZZIE MACNICHOL. 


what she does, although 


she done the 
chosen to entitle her to admiration and praise 


for what she is more than for 


has quite enough in profession she has 


3ut the charm of the woman herself shows 1n her sing 
ing and her acting, and hovers about her as the perfume 
and 


hovers about her favorite flowers These are violets; 


generous and sympathetic as she is by nature, it is a curi 
ous little feminine fact on her part not to be willing to part 
with the violets bestowed upon her, or any other flower 
Miss Mac 
nichol is, it the Castle 


Square Company, for she is a born manager, and her tact 


for that matter—no, not for a king’s ransom 


goes without saying. a power in 


and sympathy are equal to straightening out many a per 
The of the 


to have no word save of affection for Miss 


plexing situation members company seem 
Macnichol 
Mrs. C. I 


November and delights now 


Her real name, however, is now Reitz, for 


she was happily married last 
in housekeeping—even to the polishing of door knobs 
It is no longer necessary for her to remain on the stage, 
her husband being a capable business man, but for the 
present she will do so, leaving open the possibility of re- 
She has 
had long training as a church singer, for which her sym 
pathetic This 
has had its share in charitable work too, and has brought 
of it When 
she was eighteen and for some time thereafter, Miss Mac 
singing to the 


tiring to sing only in church and in concerts 


contralto voice peculiarly fits her voice 


pleasure to many who could not go in search 


nichol used to spend much time in jail 
inmates, and it is said her voice was peculiarly impressive 
on these occasions Tales are often told of the effect of 


she 


her singing at church sociables: also when was a 
member of the choir in Dr. Chapin’s Church, and also 
when she occasionaly sang for Dr. Eaton’s parishioners 

3ut one of the most interesting testimonials to her 
power was at a Moody and Sankey meeting. when it was 
said of her, “Few in the congregation recognized the 


quick, self-possessed woman who came forward and stood 
by the organ as the leader played the prelude, but before 
she had sung the first line of the hymn all felt that they 
were listening to a mistress of music, and that she was 
giving the sympathy of a noble heart and soul to the ef 
fort.” These words describe the usual effect of her church 
singing. 

Yet Miss Macnichol wears tights generally upon the 
stage and appears in male characters. She sang “Prince 
Methusalem” in Philadelphia, Frederic in “Mignon” and 
“Paul Jones” in New York Sut did not assume 
these characters through vanity. It was simply a question 
of adaptation, and at first after reluctance on her own part 
Her studies in 


she 


and those of a religiously inclined family 
singing were mainly under the direction of Signor Agra 
monte. She has been on the stage since 1888, and in 1890 
appeared with the Emma Juch Opera Company and sung 
contralto parts in grand opera 

As an example of an intelligent, 
woman, who can converse nearly as well as she acts, Miss 
Macnichol reflects credit upon the stage and upon the 
company with which she is associated. 
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Frederic Archer, 


MUSIC DIRECTOR OF CARNEGIE MUSIC HALL AND CITY ORGANIST, PITTSBURG, PA. 


REDERIC ARCHER was born in the famous 
old university city of Oxford, England, where 
he received his literary education. In his early 
youth he manifested indications o! musical 


precocity and in his ninth year could play at first sight 
any composition within the scope of his childish fingers 
with unerring accuracy, a gift that has ever since rendered 
his repertory practically exhaustless. In 1847 he became 
a cchorister at Margaret 
Chapel (now All Saints’ 
Church), London, and about 
five years later, on his re- 
turn to Oxford, was ap 
pointed organist of St. Clem 
ent’s Church and Merton 
College chapel, holding both 
appointments. Here he re- 
mained for some years, pur- 
suing his studies, and then, 
after a short sojourn in Lon 
don, traveled in Europe. On 
his return he was appointed 
organist of the Royal Pan 
opticon, London, which then 
contained the largest and first 
distinctively concert organ in 
England. In 1862 he gave 
daily recitals at the Albert 
Hall and Crystal Palace, and 
in the chief cities of Europe 
In 1863 he became joint con 
ductor with Sir Julius Bene 
dict of the London Vocal 
Association (an important 
organization of 400 picked 
voices), and under their aus 
pices a number of important 
musical works were given for 
the first time in England. At 
this time he also accepted the 
musical lectureship at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institu 
tion 

In 1865 he was appointed 
organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Lancaster 
Gate, which speedily became 
noted ior the excellence of 
its choral service, performed 
by an unusually large sur 
pliced choir of men and boys 
Later he assumed a similar 
position at the Church of the 
Jesuit Fathers, remaining 
there till 1873, when he ac 
cepted the appointment of 
organist at the Alexandra 
Palace, which was_ shortly 
aiterward destroyed by fire 
In 1875, when the new palace 
was completed, he resumed 
his duties and gave, without 
once repeating a program, 
more than 2,000 recitals on 
the great organ, one of the 
finest and largest concert in 
struments in the world 
Here he frequently played to 
audiences of 20,000 people 
He afterward accepted the 
entire musical direction of 
that gigantic establishment, 
conducting the daily classical and popular orchestral con 
certs, monthly musical festivals (with orchestra and chorus 
of 2,000) and weekly operatic performances; he also su 
perintended the art school and continued his daily organ 
recitals, besides fulfilling his duties as musical examiner 
in Glasgow University, an honor conferred on him in 
1879. He also, from 1878 to 1880, conducted the concerts 
of the celebrated Glasgow Select Choir and composed and 
arranged a series of part songs for its use. At the close of 


‘880, when the palace closed its doors, he visited America, 
played in many of the leading cities, and after a short re- 
turn to London was induced to take up his permanent 
residence here. He took charge of the music at Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, at the solicitation of the late Henry 
Ward Beecher, and then became organist of the Church of 
the Incarnation, New York. While in that city he gave 
ninety-two organ concerts in Chickering Hall, assisted 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


by the most eminent of living artists then in America. 
He has also inaugurated nearly every large organ of 
importance in this country and Canada since his arrival 
here, and with such success that his services are in con- 
stant requisition in all parts of the country. Moreover 
his enormous experience and thorough knowledge of the 
technical details of organ building render his advice and 
assistance in the preparation of specifications for new 
instruments and the supervision of their construction 


especially valuable. In 1883 he founded and edited in 
New York a high class critical musical journal. In 1887 
he accepted the conductorship of the Boston Oratorio So- 
ciety, and the finest performance of Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion” ever heard in this country was given by this organ- 
ization, assisted by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
under Frederic Archer's direction, in the following year, 
followed by other important novelties. Milwaukee and 
Chicago have since claimed 
his services, until the Carne- 
gie Library Commission, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., opened nego- 
tiations with him to perma- 
nently assume the duties of 
city organist, and undertake 
other important public mu- 
sical duties. In June, 1895, 
he accepted the terms offered, 
commencing his new duties 
in the following November. 

Since his residence in that 
city the formation and growth 
of real musical taste, both in 
society circles and among 
the people at large, have been 
remarkable. The indefatiga 
ble nature of his labors there 
is proved by the record of 
his achievements. 

During three seasons he 
has given 223 organ recitals 
on the fine concert instru- 
ment in Carnegie Hall, and 
during this period has played 
no less than 1,365 important 
works, 623 organ composi- 
tions and 742 orchestral and 
other carefully selected works, 
representative of all nationali- 
ties and schools, both ancient 
and modern, transcribed by 
himself 

The total number of per 
sons present at these per- 
formances (a large number 
of them being regular attend 
ants) has exceeded 195,000. 

He has also delivered a 
series of thirty lectures on 
musical subjects, illustrated 
by himself on both organ and 
piano, which have proved of 
the highest educational value 

In the spring of 1896 he 
founded the Pittsburg Sym 
phony Orchestra, a_ finely 
equipped organization of fifty 
carefully selected native and 
foreign players, and at thirty 
concerts (preceded by an 
equal number of public re- 
hearsals), given under his di 
rection, no less than 218 
works were given, including 
twenty-five symphonies, thir 
ty-one classical or concert 
overtures, sixteen orchestral 
suites, six symphonic poems 
and sixteen concertos, of the 
highest type and widest pos 
sible scope. The remainder 
consisted of miscellaneous 
compositions, including many important novelties, some 
of which were then heard for the first time in America 
A large number of fine vocal productions were also intro 
duced by singers of the highest repute 

These concerts were of such notable excellence that they 
won the most flattering comments, not only from the emi- 
nent solo artists who appeared, but have also attracted 
widespread attention and elicited eulogistic comment 
throughout the length and breadth of this country as well 
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as in the prominent music centres of Europe. In May last 
Mr. Archer accepted the post of musical examiner in the 
University of Toronto (Canada), offered to him by the 
Senate, as the duties of the position will in no way inter- 
fere with his Pittsburg engagements. 

It is conceded everywhere that he has revolutionized the 
art of organ playing on this continent, and ranks among 
the foremost of living organists. 

His chief characteristics as a virtuoso are great technical 
ability, a careful observance of the composer's inner mean- 
ing and a regard for the production of legitimate effects 
in the interpretation of orchestral works. He is, more- 
over, an accomplished orchestral and choral conductor and 
a pianist of the highest merit. 

One of the prime causes of Frederic Archer's celebrity 
lies in the fact that he has always recognized the im- 


portance of popularizing the instrument of his predilection. 
He is fully aware that programs made up exclusively of 
heavy scholastic works prove wearisome and uninteresting 
to the general public and musicians alike, and has there- 
fore emancipated the instrument from its thraldom and 
fully developed its resources. He has elevated it to the 
rank of a concert instrument and adapted it to the require- 
ments of orchestral compositions of a more generally in- 
telligible character, freely introducing those familiar to a 
mixed audience. At the same time he is one of the finest 
living exponents of classical organ music, but judiciously 
intersperses it with lighter productions. 

Mr. Archer's unique method of registration, aided by 
unusually long and flexible fingers and a thorough practi- 
cal knowledge of every species of orchestral device, en- 
ables him to produce effects never yet equaled by any 
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other organist. Another advantage he enjoys is an ex- 
traordinary facility for manipulating, without previous ex 
amination, the manifold complications of the largest in- 
struments, and developing their resources in the most ex- 
haustive manner. As the plan and structure of every or- 
-gan differ so widely, the seeming impossibility of such a 
feat must be at once apparent even to the uninitiated. 

Mr. Archer has also won for himself an accepted posi- 
tion both as an author and composer, his musical essays 
and compositions enjoying a wide reputation. His “Or- 
gan School,” published some years since, is perhaps the 
most exhaustive and comprehensive work on the subject 
ever written, and has gone through several editions: See 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, Scribner's Cyclopedia of 
Music and Musicians, Brown's Musical Dictionary, Ba 
tistes’ Musical Biography, Riemann’s Musical Dictionary, 


Modern Organs and Organists. 


EEPING well informed on 
this subject establishes the 
fact that no musical in- 
strument has undergone 
such extensive, varied and 
comprehensive develop- 

ment as the organ. This 

evolutionary growth was, 
however, in its initial 
stages a slow and tedious 
process, the primary at- 
tempts to supersede the 
crude devices of the early 
builders being beset with 
difficulties that rendered the 
results of newly awakened 
inventive ability more or 
less abortive in a practical 


sense. But all these obstacles have been surmounted, and 
the modern organ of worthy type now stands revealed as 
an absolutely unique instrument, possessing both inde- 
pendent and combined characteristics of almost inex- 
haustible scope. 

Previous to 1838 the organ was exclusively utilized for 
church purposes, but in the course of that year Hire, of 
London, erected a large instrument in the town hall, Bir- 
mingham, England, exclusively intended for concert pur- 
poses. 

But it was not until the year 1835 that the first instru- 
ment of distinctively orchestral type was constructed. It 
was the work of the same builder, and placed in the 
“Royal Panopticon of Science and Art,” London, a scien- 
tific institution, which occupied the site on which the Al- 
hambra Palace now stands. It contained sixty speaking 
stops, distributed among five keyboards, and both in 
point of tone and mechanism was an admirable example 
of its kind. One singular novelty was introduced, that 
proved of little practical utility, but is worthy of men- 
tion. Two duplicate sets of keyboards, controlling the 
swell, choir and solo divisions, were placed, at a convenient 
distance, to the right and left of the main console, in order 
that three players might execute trios with greater variety 
of tonal contrast. 

In reviewing the present status of organ building in 
Europe and America it becomes evident that England 
claims precedence, as nearly all of the important features 
now regarded as indispensable were the product of Eng- 
lish brains. 

They may be partially summarized as follows: 

1. The substitution of the “horizontal” for the inadequate 
“diagonal” bellows, and various improvements in their 
construction. 

2. Invention of the “swell” by Jordan in 1712, and first 
introduced in the organ built by him for the Church of 
St. Magnus, London. 

3. Invention of “composition pedals” by Bishop in 1809. 

4. Invention of “harmonic reeds” and varied wind pres- 
sure; first employed by Hire in the large organ in York 
Minster (built 1829). 

5. Invention of “cornopean” stop by same builder. 

6. Invention of “keranlophon” by Gray & Davison. 
7. Substitution of steam engine and water motor for 
manual power in the inflation of the bellows. 

8 The “pneumatic lever” was invented by Booth, of 
Wakefield, England, who read a paper concerning it at a 
meeting of the British Association in 1839. But although 
he succeeded in demonstrating the correctness of his theo- 
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ries he was not successful in obtaining satisfactory results 
Mr. Barker, of Bath, however, directed his attention to it, 
and speedily rendered the idea practicable. Two years 
later Cavaille-Coll, of Paris, completed his large organ 
(containing sixty-nine speaking stops) for St. Denis Cathe 
dral. He found, to his consternation, that the “touch” 
was so heavy it was absolutely impossible to play on the 
instrument. At this juncture Barker happened to visit 
France, taking the model of his “pneumatic lever” with 
him. On seeing it Cavaille at once recognized its merits, 
and engaged his English visitor to apply it to his unfor 
tunate organ at St. Denis, which he did and with tri- 
umphant success. 

The resistance caused by accumulated air pressure was 
effectually overcome and the weight on the keys removed, 
the “touch” becoming as light and elastic as could be 
desired even when the full power of the instrument was 
employed. Subsequent improvements have rendered this 
appliance of inestimable value in other directions, both as 
an independent and auxiliary power. Among those who 
have extended its resources and utilized its advantages in 
unexpected directions Henry Willis, of London, is entitled 
to special mention. 

g. The “tubular action,” invented by the last named 
builder, involves the use of tubes connecting the key with 
the soundboard in lieu of the trackers and their mechan- 
ical belongings, which were formerly in universal use 
Pneumatic “exhaust” or suction valves supply the motive 
power, a result accomplished by the collapse instead of 
the inflation of each pneumatic bellows. The action is ab- 
solutely certain; even temporary derangement is rendered 
almost impossible, and the interior of the organ is freed 
from a mass of complicated mechanism that is affected by 
change of temperature and an endless variety of chance 
accidents. The tubular system is also applicable to the 
“stop action,” with equally good results 

10. Willis was also the first builder to introduce the 
most valuable of all modern mechanical accessories—the 
“combination pistons,” operated by pneumatic power 
A series of them are placed beneath each manual key 
board and act simultaneously when lightly pressed by 
the thumb. All control previously selected stops, either 
singly or in combination. They are in every respect pref- 
erable to pedals used for a similar purpose, inastnuch as 
they are immediately beneath the eye and can be used 
without removing the fingers from the keyboard, whereas 
the pedals cannot always be operated with unerring accu- 
racy under all circumstances, besides which their use often 
interferes with the pedal board mission of the feet. 

11. The “electric action” is likewise of English parent 
age. Its vagaries have for years past baffled the efforts of 
scientific builders, who have sought to render it amenable 
to discipline. Much has been accomplished in this direc 
tion by the “direct contact” method, but nevertheless in 
England it is still regarded with suspicion and but rarely 
used. In the case of an organ site, so awkwardly located 
as to render the employment of “tubular” or “tracker” 
action absolutely impossible, the electric action is, how 
ever, useful as a dernier ressort. Many church architects 
regard it with a certain amount of favor, as it enables 
them to conceal the organ in some remote corner where 
its presence would not even be suspected. The good old 
cathedral plan of making the organ case a prominent 
feature in the architectural ensemble now seems to have 
become practically obsolete, and the instrument is too 
the wall, where it can 


often banished to some hole in 
This state of 


neither be heard nor seen satisfactorily. 


things 1s somewhat unsatisfactory to the builder, who is 
invariably blamed for his ineffective work, although under 
such conditions he is really in no way responsible for his 
non-success 

In Germany organs are designed on conventional lines, 
and are especially noteworthy for rough workmanship in 
contrived mechanical accessories and lack of contrasted 


tone color. The one noteworthy point of excellence is the 


exceptionally fine tone of the tlue work, especially mani 
fest in the diapasons, which are of very large “scale” and 
supplied with an unusually large amount of wind, but at 
low pressure. The reeds are very unsatisiactory. One 
singular feature is the non-recognition of the importance 
of the swell In small instruments containing but two 
keyboards they invariably represent the great and choir, 
and in the largest specimens of German work the so-called 
swell contains but a few unimportant stops, the use of 
which does not sensibly affect the mass of combined tone 

Even in the enormous organ built by Walcker for Riga 
Cathedral the swell contains but 17 stops, are of the light 
est possible type, although the choir is allotted 25, the 
solo 19, the great 32 and the pedal 31, 8 of which, mirabile 
dictu! are placed in a separate swell box 

The lack of orchestral characteristics, no less than the 
monotony of tone color, are features reflected in the un 
emotional and dry mannerisms that pervade the works of 
modern German organ composers and the performances 
of modern organ players of that nationality 

Mendelssohn broke new ground in his 


Since his death none of his com 


sonatas, but he 


was an inspired genius 
patriots who profess and call themselves organ composers 
and players have succeeded in ireeing themselves from the 


yoke of the pedant. During the present century Francs 


has made considerable progress in the art of organ build 
ing, and the exquisite workmanship and perfect finish that 
distinguishes every detail of the mechanism of their in 
strument compels admiration 

Many of the softer solo stops are remarkable for purity 
of tone, but the “full organ” lacks sonority and breadth 
This is accounted for by the fact that all the diapasons are 
of the Gamba type, and the remainder of the flue work 1s 
thin, while the mixtures are of very small scale and lightly 
voiced. The chorus reeds, on the other hand, are notsy 
and blatant, but lack solidity, defects rendered addition 
ally apparent by the light foundation stops, which do not 
afford adequate support. The result is that the reeds, 
when drawn, utterly annihilate the flue work, the effect 


produced being similar to that of a noisy brass band used 


in conjunction with a small orchestra of stringed instru 
ments 

We owe to the French, however, the extended use of 
the swell in its application to each division of the organ 
except the pedal 

The tubular or electric action is conspicuous by its ab 
sence, the old tracker system being persistently retained 
in conjunction with the pneumatic lever in its original 
form. The mechanical accessories placed at the disposal 
of the player, for the purpose of enabling him to control 
the tonal contents of the organ, are moreover absurdly 
inadequate 

One unique specialty is the orage pedal, which, on be 
ing pressed down, causes the four lowest notes of the 
pedal organ to sound simultaneously. Its realistic effect, 
however, is not increased if the pedal couplers happen to 
be drawn, in adition to the chorus stops, when it is used 

This sensational device was probably borrowed from 
the “drum pedal,” which was introduced in the organ at 
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Salisbury Cathedral (E-ngland) in 1710, but subsequently 
removed. All the coupling is effected by means of pedals, 
but even in the case of large instruments the organist 1s 
practically leit to his own resources in the matter of reg 
istration. The only aid afforded him is by means ot 
“ventil” pedals, one of which is connected with each de- 
partment. Each respective group of stops have their 
names affixed in two colors, black and red, those om which 
the former color is used being unaffected by the action of 
the one “ventil” pedal assigned to the particular manual 
to which they belong. On the other hand, those stops 
bearing red letters, although drawn, will not cause the 
pipe they control to speak until this remarkably uselul 
pedal is brought into requisition. Even the humble “com 
position pedal” is unknown among our Gallic friends, 
and if the “combination piston” were brought to their no 
tice they would probably regard it as a species of satan 
device designed to lower the dignity of art 

They appear to entertain the German idea that organ 
playing should be conducted on co-operative principles, 
necessitating the services of two assistants seated respec- 
tively to the right and leit of the organist tor the purpose 
of manipulating the stops in accordance with a prear 
ranged code of signals Under such circumstances it 1s 
not surprising M. Guilmant should consider that “organ 
playing should not involve the necessity of constantly 
changing the registration,” although but few will agree 
with him on this point 

In order to increase the utility of all these mechanical 
pedals the French builders assign them a position sul 
fie iently iar forward to enable the player to decipher the 
paper labels pasted above them, while still maintaining an 
erect position on the organ seat. This plan necessitates a 
corresponding change in the location of the pedal clavier, 
which renders proper command of that important depart- 
ment of the instrument well-nigh impossible, although 
French organ pupils are now taught to hold the knees 
together and to use the heels much more than formerly” 


presumably even in strugg ing with widely extended 


doppio passage s! 
M. Guilmant, in his article on “Organ Music and Organ 


Playing,” which appeared in the March Forum, thus 


criticises American organs The full organ tacks reso 
nance and energy and does not thrill. The pedals are not 
so distinet as they should be They jack the & and 4 
foot tone Ihe effect is the same as if there were too 
many double basses in an orchestra and not enough 
violoncellos The 16 feet open diapason on the great 


organ is so powerful that every organ should also have 
the milder 16 foot bourdon, which gives a mellow tone to 
the foundation stops.’ 

M. Guilmant evidently views American organs “through 
French spectacles,” and his range of vision is consequently 
limited. I must confess that I have never been “thrilled” 
by the “resonance d energy” of the great organ de 
partment of even a Cavaille organ, even of the largest 
dimensions \s a matter of tact they are qualities con 
spicuous by their absence for reasons I have already 
stated. Ii the same fault exists in any American instru 
be found that in such cases the 


French style of diapason and imported reeds have been 


ments it will gener: 
used, instead of those of home manutaciure \merican 
pedal stops are by no means indistinct, but are on the 
other hand both resonant and prompt in speech. The 
& feet work is effective, and as violoncellos in this country 
are of & feet pitch, the paucity of 4 feet pedal steps is a 
matter of little consequence French organ builders 
naturally regard the loud 16 feet diapason in the great as 
objectionable, but only in very rare instances have they 
supplemented it with a 16 ieet manual bourdon I have 
never yet discovered that stopped pipes ot 16 feet tone 
produce mellowness of tone; on the other hand they gen 
erate indistinetness or “muddiness” owing to the promi 
nent “overtones” created As to its infrequent use in 
America of the manual 16 feet bourdon I think it would 
be impossible to discover any moderate sized swell in 
the country that does not possess one.  M. Guilmant 
appears to have been misinformed on many points 
For instance he credits Cavaille with the invention of 
the system of varied wind pressure, although Hire, of 
London, had utilized the idea and moreover intro- 
duced “harmonic reeds” several years previous to 1833, 
the date of Cavaille début as an organ builder, he 
having previously devoted his exclusive attention to the 
manufacture of harmoniums. It is a mistake also to sup- 
pose that varied pressure “steadies” the wind I may 
remark also that M. Guilmant was not the first organist 
to expound the marvels of Bach's pedal fugues in Italy, as 
W. T. Best had previously introduced them during his 
Italian tour, which antedated M. Guilmant’s visit by sev 
eral years. 

To return to the consideration of American organs, I 
have no hesitation in expressing my conviction that the 
builders of this country can fairly challenge comparison 
with their European rivals, both in the matter of tone and 
mechanism. Indeed, as far as the use of new and valuable 
devices, the offspring of inventive genius, is concerned, 
they can claim pre-eminence. 


Having thus briefly sketched the leading features of the 
modern organ, I will now submit a few remarks on the 
subject of the modern organist. 

In spite of the fact that the French organ in the year 
1842 was even more indifferently equipped with mechanical 
accessories than now, Lefebvre Wély succeeded in attract 
ing great attention by the performance of his own com 
positions, which revealed for the first time the possibilities 
of the instrument in an entirely new field. He, in fact, 
was the originator of the “free school” of organ playing 
His compositions lacked old-time profundity, but posse ssed 
such irrestistible fascination that their influence soon ex 
tended throughout musical Europe. 

Neither he nor his imitator and contemporary, Batiste, 
devoted much attention to the pedal board, but produced 
their “effects” by piquant phrasing, strongly marked 
rhythm, novel stop combinations and a melodic grace and 
fluency. That imparted a nameless charm to their produc 
tions. They disregarded conventionalities in the produc 
tion of brilliant results 

The good work thus successfully commenced was con 
tinued by Lemmens (who assigned greater prominence 
to the pedal organ), Saint-Saéns, Widor, Gigout, Guil 
mant and others, and eventually the claims of the new 
school were fully recognized and appreciated. The organ 
was thus emancipated from thraldom of pedantic bondage 
and accorded its rightful position as the exponent of emo 
tional thought 

German organists of orthodox proclivities, however, 
still treat J. S. Bach as a mere scientist without heart or 
soul, failing to perceive the inspired idea that underlies 
the technical marvels of his works. Consequently they 
play them from end to end on the great organ with all 
the stops drawn, although it must be perfectly obvious 
to any musician that the same subject matter, presented 
under varied aspects, may express an infinite variety ot 
emotions by the contrasted character of its contrapuntal 
surroundings. 

That Bach himself did vary tone color, even with the 
limited means at his disposal, is evident from his occa 
sional employment of two manuals. Had he lived in our 
day it may be fairly assumed that he would have availed 
himself of the facilities afforded him by the modern organ 
to the fullest extent in order to demonstrate the musical 
beauty of his works 

The pianist who interprets a fugue of Bach always em 
phasizes the “subject” each time it appears, and thus 
renders the work intelligible. The same process can be 
even more effectively employed by the organist, as he has 


1 wealth of contrasted tone color at his disposal I share 


M. Guilmant’s reverence for the genius of the greatest ot 
all great masters, but I differ with him as to interpretative 
methods 

He remarks that “ the music of Bach must be played in 
the strictest style of legato in each individual part, but 
this not to exclude accentuation.” He quotes the G 
minor fugue as an example, although he admits it con 
tains “traces of violin technic.” But the violinist certainly 
never adopts the “strictest style of legato” in executing 
such compositions. Of course the organ treatment varies 
with the nature of the “subject,” both in the matter of 
tempo, phrasing and color; but I regard the use of the 
semi-staccato “touch,” in combination with the pure 
legato, as absolutely necessary for the realization of Bach's 
meaning The clearly defined phrasing of the “subject,” 
effected by these Means is, indeed, of the utmost impor 
tance. Judicious reg ration also enhances the beauty ot 
these works and adds te**heir interest, although M. Guil 
mant holds the opinion such a proceeding is at 
variance with the ethics of the pure organ style M 
Saint-Saéns, however, shares my opinion on this subject 

The art of orchestral organ playing makes exacting de 
mands on both the intellectual and physical attributes of 
the executant, who must also possess a thorough and 
practical knowledge of instrumentation and other matters 
not considered necessary in the education of an ordinary 
organist Nevertheless many _ ill-equipped neophytes, 
whose ambition outruns their discretion, frequently at 
tempt to transfer orchestral or piano composition to the 
organ and with direful results 

Another indispensable adjunct of orchestral playing is 
an advanced technic, including a facile and simultaneous 
command of legato and staccato “touch” with the same 
hand: the left hard must also be “educated” in order to 
execute right-hand passages when necessary; the oscilla 
tory use of the thumb on adjoining keys must also be ac 
quired, as well as a ready use of two keyboards at the 
same time with one hand Adroit command of all me 
chanical accessories is likewise essential. The ability to 
realize, mentally, the tonal effects indicated in an orches 
tral score, and to “read” its contents with ease, is, more 
over, an essential condition of success. It often happens 
that passages allotted to various instruments are woven 
into accompanimental material, which, however, in spite 
of their melodic character, must not be rendered unduly 
prominent. A painter will amalgamate primitive colors 
in order to produce subtle tints in which their individual 
identity disappears, and a skilled orchestral composer 


adopts an analagous system in the construction of his 


score. It must also be remembered that many orchestral 
effects are reproduced on the organ by methods differing 
widely from those employed in the score 

In adapting solo music, written for piano or other in 
struments, the “transcriber” must mentally orchestrate it 
for himself, making such alterations in the text as the proc 
ess naturally involves 

Registration (“color blending”) is an all important de 
tail of the player's vocation, enabling him (if he is gifted 
with musical intelligence) to invest his performances with 
artistic interest born of his own individuality 

Many published arrangements containing defimite in 
structions for registration are of little utility, as the quality 
and power of tone characterizing stops bearing the same 
name, but “voiced” by different builders, differ so widely 
that their use in all cases will not produce the effect de 
sired 

Referring once more to M. Guilmant’s Forum article | 
find that he is “utterly opposed to the playing of orches 
iral works on the organ.” He is, moreover, specially 
energetic in his unqualified denunciation of the “deplor 
able” custom of presenting overtures in such a shape 
While admitting that he has published his own arrange 
ment of several orchestral and piano works, he pleads by 
way of justification that in each case the compositions 
had been previously played by their authors on the organ 

I regret | cannot appreciate the logical bearing of this 
argument. He forgets to include in the list of these “in 
discretions” the “Easter Chorus” from “The Damnation oi 
Faust” and several works of Schumann, none of which, | 
think, had ever been “previously played on the organ by 
their composers.” 

As M. Guilmant quotes Berlioz’s dislike of the organ 
as a solo instrument in support of his own views in the 
matter of ‘“transcriptions,” it seems curious that he should 
have selected the chorus above named for treatment, which 
is besides singularly ill adapted for such a purpose, and is 


its new dress 


consequently very ineffective in 


He is merciless in his condemnation of organ arrange 
ments of the “Tell” and “Semiramide” overtures, which 
are so deplorably “out of keeping with the character ol 
the instrument.’ 

I readily concede the impossibility of playing either ot 
these in satisfactory manner on a French instrument 
destitute of mechanical appliances or the necessary tonal 
requirement. But the task can be artistically accomplished 
on an English or American instrument, characterized by 
promptitude and rapidity of speech, wealth of orchestral 
color under pertect control, allied with “resonance and 
energy” and brilliant sonority 

But if the point at issue is regarded even from the stand 
point of the orthodox organist I think it must be admitted 
that the Introduction and “Ranz des Vaches” movement 
of the “Tell” overture are far better adapted to the organ 
than extended arpeggios assigned to both hands on the 
same manual with a cantabile theme for same manual 
effectually hidden amid the mazes of this accompanimental 
material, which is a favorite device with my distinguished 
French conifrere 

Again, Lemmens in the Storm Movement of his E minor 
Fantasia for Organ certainly does not exhibit the same re 
pugnance for orchestral effect as his pupil. I could mul 
tiply parallel instances ad infinitum, but it 1s unnecessary, 
as art now occupies so wide a field that it has outgrown 
the narrow confines of narrow minded prejudice 

As far as the reproduction of orchestral effect on the 
organ is concerned I regard it not only as a legitimate 
and artistic process, but eminently desirable from an edu 
cational standpoint, especially in the absence of an or 
chestra 

The presentation of symphonic works and also the pedal 
fugues of Bach (as distorted by Liszt and Tausig) on the 
piano is regarded as commendable by the most orthodox 
purists. But the organ, which can boast of tone color 
and mechanism for obtaining orchestra “effects” impos 
sible on any other instrument, is regarded as unfitted for 
such a purpose. Can anything be more utterly absurd and 
inconsistent? Even Bach is condemned by the promulga 
tion of such views, for he did not hesitate to arrange 
Vivaldi’s violin concertos for the organ, and afterward 
published the result of his labors 


The extension of the resources of other musical instru 


ments is approved by all; no attempt is made to limit 
the boundaries of modern technic, and it is obviously im 
possible to withhold similar acknowledgment of the evet 
increasing importance of the organ as a factor in the pro 
mulgation of art knowledge and appreciation 

The rapidly increasing popularity of organ recitals estab 
lished on a permanent basis is undoubtedly due to the lib 
eral introduction of orchestral transcriptions intelligently 
rendered. This extension of repertory is in no way detri 
mental to the dignity of the instrument, nor will it 1mpatr 
the purity of classical taste. On the other hand, the master 
pieces of Bach, and the scholarly productions of organ 
writers of varied nationality, are invested with additional 
attractiveness by force of contrast and their inspired beauty 
more thoroughly appreciated. 
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E is the Prince of Baritones.” 

This graceful eulogium was bestowed 
upon George Sweet when, in 1882, he 
appeared in Boston as the leading bari- 
tone singer of the Strakosch Grand Opera Company. He 
had just returned from Eu- 
rope covered with honors, 
and this was his first ap- 
pearance as a singer in his 
native city. Naturally the 
event was one of peculiar 
interest, and the welcome 
accorded him was warm 
and sincere. The appella- 
tion given him by the Bos- 
ton critic has clung to him 
ever since, and he is to-day 
as truly the “Prince of 
Baritones” as he was then. 

George Sweet was born 
in Boston in 1854, but be- 
fore he reached his third 
year his parents had moved 
to Brooklyn, N. Y. When 
a boy he gave unmistakable 
evidence of musical talents, 
and was found to possess a 
phenomenal voice. He made 
his first appearance at the 
age of seven in a concert in 
the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, given for the benefit 
of the soldiers who were 
suffering in the hospitals. 
Speaking of his exploits as 
a boy singer, Mr. Sweet 
said: “My voice began to 
develop almost while I was 
an infant, and was unusu- 
ally strong and pure. After 
having made a success in 
my first concert I began to 
sing in the churches of 
Brooklyn. First I sang at 
Trinity with George Will- 
iam Warren, then at Grace. 
This was all against the 
wishes of my parents, who 
desired that I should go 
into some mercantile busi- 
ness. Finally, I did go into 
business, but always kept 
up my singing to a certain 
extent. I suppose it was 
in me and I couldn't get 
rid of it. Soon after be- 
ginning business in Brook- 
lyn | removed to New 
York, having determined to 
devote my life to music, 
come what would. I secured 
an engagement, and trav- 
eled six months with a con- 
cert troupe. People said I 
had a good baritone voice, 
sang well and was a suc- 
cess.” 

Up to this re young 
Sweet had not seriously 
taken up the study of mu- 
sic. Now he addressed him- 
self to the task with assi- 
duity, and his progress in 
the vocal art was rapid and 
his acquirements in general 
musical knowledge were ac- 
curate. He laid the foun- 
dation upon which was sub- 
sequently reared a thorough 
musical education. 

Soon after reaching his 
majority Mr. Sweet went to 
Italy. This was in 1875. 
In Florence and Milan he studied sedulously for two years 
under the celebrated Vannucini, who declared that his 
voice was superior to any with which he was acquainted, 
and prophesied for him a brilliant career on the lyric stage. 
Then for two and a half years he enjoyed instruction 
under Varesi, who prepared him for his début. This oc- 
curred at Ancona, and was so successful that Mr. Sweet 
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George Sweet. 


was engaged to sing in Berlin, Athens, Barcelona, Turin, 
Florence and other cities. He sang with Patti and other 
great operatic singers, winning the unstinted praise of the 
leading music critics of Europe. Thus was his European 
reputation established. At the close of his third season in 


GEORGE SWEET. 


Berlin he was engaged by Max Strakosch as primo bari- 
tone to support Gerster in an American tour. He was 
bound by a contract with the managers of the theatre in 
Nice, yet he was anxious to return to his native country. 
Fortunately (for him) the Nice Theatre was burned, and 
he was thus providentially freed from his engagement 
there. At the time the fire occurred Clara Louise Kel- 


logg was singing in this theatre, and narrowly escaped 
with her life. 

Mr. Sweet came to the United States, and toured for 
six months with Gerster. His high reputation had pre- 
ceded him, and everywhere he was accorded a warm 
welcome. When this tour 
was ended Mr. Sweet had 
two very successful seasons 
with the Standard Opera 
Company in the * Heart and 
Hand.” Later he was the 
principal baritone of the 
American Opera Company 
of Mrs. Thurber and Theo- 
dore Thomas. This posi- 
tion he relinquished of his 
own accord, being desirous 
of devoting himself to stu- 
dio work. He opened a 
studio at 487 Fiith avenue, 
where he is still located. 

Mr. Sweet's success as a 
teacher has been marked, 
many of his pupils hav- 
ing risen to eminence in 
the profession. In Chicago 
Reginald De Koven took a 
course ol instruction un 
der him, and subsequently 
wrote the “Fencing Mas- 
ter” and several other light 
operas, with a view of hav- 
ing him assume the _ bari- 
tone roles. Mr. Sweet, how- 
ever, was averse to appear- 
ing in light operas. It was 
his purpose to sing only in 


grand opera, and from this 
he did not swerve. And he 
was justified in taking this 
position, for he had already 
sung in grand opera with 
the most distinguished art- 
ists of Europe. 

Few singers can boast of 
so large a repertory as Mr 
Sweet's. It consists of thir 
ty-four grand operas, in 
eighteen of which he sang 
in Europe. 

Mr. Sweet holds a di 
ploma conferred upon him 
by the Philharmonic So 
ciety of Florence in recog 
nition of his services ren 
dered in two performances 
oi that society in honor of 
Dom Pedro and Prince Na 
poleon,the son of Napoleon 
III. This honor is one ot 
which the recipient is natur 
ally proud, he being the 
ninety-seventh person upon 
whom it had been conferred 
in sixty years. 

As notable as have been 
his successes on the oper 
atic stage, Mr. Sweet's 
achievements in the studio 
have been scarcely less re 
markable. His work as a 
teacher will live long after 
he shall have passed away, 
ior his vocal art has be 
come the possession of his 
pupils, who will transmit it 
to a coming generation. 
What other teacher in this 
country or abroad can mar- 
shal so formidable an army 
of pupils? A list of the 
names of those whose 
voices have been trained by 
Mr. Sweet would fill columns of this paper. Among the 
best known may be mentioned Katharine Bloodgood, Fer- 
gusson, Medora Henson-Emerson, Avon Saxon, Shan- 
nah Cummings, Carl Dufft, Florence Munford, Forrest D. 
Carr, Viola Pratt-Gillette, Beatrice Priest Fine, Grant 
Odell, Alice Lincoln Dean, E. K. Towns (E. C. Towne?), 
Amelia Summerville and Edith Miller. The last mentioned 
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is a talented young woman of Winnipeg, who is the solo 
contralto of St. Bartholomew's. She has been studying 
with Mr. Sweet during the past eight months. These are 
only a few of his pupils. 

With regard to Mr. Sweet's method little need be said 
jor the results speak convincingly. Sympathy is one of 
the elemental attributes of the great teacher; he must feel 
for those whom he instructs. Mr. Sweet’s knowledge of 
the voice, its powers, possibilities and limitations; his long 
experience as a singer and a teacher, his temperament and 
winning personality abundantly qualify him as a_suc- 


cessful voice builder 


JULIAN EDWARDS. 


ULIAN EDWARDS was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land, on December 17, 1855. He was educated in 
Edinburgh, and first studied music under Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, at the University in that city 
In 1871 he removed to London, where he continued his 
studies under Sir George Macfarren, and it was about this 
time that Mr. Edwards wrote and produced a number of 
operettas in one act, which met with such success that he 


was emboldened to compose a grand opera in four acts, 


holds a baton, and it is therefore not surprising that his 
musical career should have proved eminently successful. 
Besides his operatic productions and his work as a con- 
ductor, Mr. Edwards has written many charming vocal 
compositions, among them a collection of solos, duets, 
trios and quartets, which are highly appreciated in musical 
circles. 

While proving himself to be a master in the production 
of music of the light opera character, he is likewise a mas 
ter in the higher stages of the art, embracing grand opera, 
and his chief desire and aim, toward which he bends all 
his energies, is the permanent establishment of grand 
opera in the English tongue in this country, in which 
laudable design all will wish him success 

List or Works 

“Victorian” (grand opera in four acts); 1884, Covent 
Garden Theatre, London, England. 

“Jupiter” (comic opera in two acts); New York, April 
14, 1892. 

“Friend Fritz” (musical comedy); January 26, 1893, New 
York. 

“King René’s Daughter” (lyric drama in one act); New 

ork, November 22, 1893. 

Madeleine” (comic opera in three acts); July 31, 1894 

‘The Goddess of Truth” (comic opera in two acts); Feb 
ruary 26, 1806 
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JULIAN EDWARDS. 


entitled “Victorian,” and founded on Longfellow’s “Span- 
ish Student.” 

This was produced at Sheffield on March 6, 1883, and 
after a tour through the provinces finally reached London, 
where it was played at Covent Garden Theatre, by the 
Royal English Opera Company, in January, 1884. 

Mr. Edwards has two other grand operas completed, 

Corinne” and “Elfinella,” of which the overtures alone 
have been heard; the former at the Symphony Concerts at 
St. James’ Hall, London, and the latter at Covent Garden 
Theatre promenade concerts. The “Elfinella” overture 
was produced during the winter of 1894 in New York, 
under the direction of Anton Seidl, and won the distinction 
of being mentioned by the New York press as the finest 
number on the program 

In 1880 Mr. Edwards joined the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany as maestro del piano, and in 1881 he became con- 
ductor of the Royal English Opera Company, with which 
he remained for six or seven years. He came to this 
country in 1888, intending to remain only a few months, 
but has become so attached to American methods that he 
has decided to make the United States his future home, 
and is now an American citizen. 

As a conductor Mr. Edwards is popular wherever he 


‘Brian Boru” (romantic Irish opera in three acts); 
roadway Theatre, October 19, 1896. 
“The Wedding Day” (comic opera in three acts); April 
8, 1897 
Mr. Edwards is busy on a new comic opera to be pro- 
duced at the Broadway Theatre in November 


Mozart's Ear. 


In the birth-house of Mozart, at Salzburg, there is pre- 
served a water-color representing two human ears. The 
inscription is simply, ‘*Mozart’s ear and a common ear.” 

Dr. Gerber, of Konigsberg, lately had a copy of the 
drawing made and has written an article on the subject 
in a medical journal. There are not only many deviations 
from the normal ear which render it characterless and de 
formed, but the lobe is entirely wanting. 

The exterior round of the ear, instead of being con 
tinuous, exhibits one or more indentations, but this oc 
curs even with normal ears. More remarkable is the 
rudimentary development of the anthelix in the cases of 
the so-called broad ear, which anthropologists regard as 
inferior to the long ear, as it belongs to inferior races. 
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FLORA M. HUNTER, INDIANAPOLIS. 


| ggpcet the artists who have contributed to the ad 
vancement of music in the great Middle West of 
America no name is deserving of more honor than that 
of Mrs. Flora M. Hunter 

Educated for a pianist under Professor Papperitz, and 
later studying with Carl Reinecke, with whom she re 
mained several years, Mrs. Hunter ultimately decided to 
relinquish concert playing and devote herselt exclusively 
to teaching, and with such good result that she is known 
all over the West as an earnest, enthusiastic and pains 
taking teacher. From all parts of the States pupils have 
gone expressly to Indianapolis to study with this gifted 
instructor. Many of these play remarkably well, and quite 


MRS. FLORA M. HUNTER. 


1 few are teaching. As Mrs. Hunter says, in her modest, 
charming manner: “I can lay claim to numberless pian 
istic grandchildren.” For many years past she has taken 
active interest in all pertaining to musical art in Indian- 
apolis and its environments, and has striven to gain and 
uphold a high standard of art in the city in which she 
makes her home. But it is not only as a master of pian- 
istic knowledge that Mrs. Hunter is known 

It is acknowledged that she is one of the most versatile 
women of the West An active worker in Amateur Club 
life, a lecturer and a generally cultivated artist of splen- 
did training and immense talent, she is a woman who com- 
bines to a rare degree all the best traditions of the older 
school, together with all the advancement and better ad 
vantages of the modern. A student of profound research, 
there is little in the field of musical literature with which 
Mrs. Hunter is not conversant, whether it is the classic 
German or the modern Russian. A keen critic is she, a 
clever and entertaining speaker, and withal a delightful 
woman 

For several years past she has been connected with the 
Metropolitan College of Music in Indianapolis, of 
which she is a director and also treasurer \ fact abso- 
lutely forcing recognition is that she has done no little in 
bringing this flourishing institution to its present state of 
popularity. Mrs. Hunter is a woman of power and of 
rare culture; she possesses a charm altogether her own 
and is beyond all question the most popular woman in 


the musical and social circles of Indianapolis 


GEORG LIEBLING AT THE GERMAN 
ATHENAUM. 


Ww" are pleased to republish from the London 

MusicaL Courter the following regarding 
this artist who is to appear in America this coming 
season: 

It is the custom of the German Athenxum, as occasion 
permits, to invite distinguished German musicians to con 
tribute to their programs at their musical evenings. Last 
year was reported a function of this kind when the Kneisel 
Quartet and Madame Burmeister-Petersen were invited 
\ month ago Dr. Joachim performed a like favor, and 
recently Herr Georg Liebling was accorded this distinc- 
tion. The audiences that gather at this institution are 
nearly all Germans, thoroughly conversant with the best 
music, and, for the most part, highly critical Their unani 
mous and enthusiastic appreciation of Georg Liebling’s 
playing was one of the best indications of his « xtraordinary 
talent as a pianist. He was assisted by Miss Regina de 
Sales, who sang in admirable style several German songs 
from his pen, as well as contributions by Henschel and 


Brahms. 
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Story of a Great Gonservatory. 


HIS is the story of the National Conservatory 
e of Music of America. The institution was 

( founded by Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber. Mrs. 
Thurber, whose name has ever been foremost in all that 
concerns the arts, musical and otherwise, foresaw that to 
be truly national America must furnish opportunities for 
young people to study at home—not abroad. With char- 
acteristic energy she applied herself to the founding of a 
truly American conservatory wherein would be con- 
served only the best in art and wherein young men and 
women might, for a nominal sum, secure a sound musical 
education at the hands of a faculty composed of names 
famous on both continents. In 1885 the conservatory 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York; in 1891 the Congress of the United States took 
official cognizance of the National Conservatory, and it 
was chartered, being the only institution in this country 
empowered to grant and confer diplomas or other honor- 
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ary degrees. 

Nearly three thousand music students have received 
their sole tuition at the National Conservatory; students 
who to-day are occupying honorable and lucrative posi- 
tions as teachers and artists in the world of music. The 
school is open to pupils of every race, creed and color. 
If remarkable talent is exhibited by an applicant for 
admission tuition is given gratuitously for the full course 
of instruction, which covers from three to six years. 

Let us consider the faculty. Dr. Antonin Dvorak, the 
renowned Bohemian composer, has been director ever 
since his advent in America some years ago. In the 
operatic department Victor Capoul, an old-time favorite 
of the lyric drama, by precept and example, reveals to 
the earnest student the mysteries of developing an 
operatic role. Rafael Joseffy is the director of the piano 
classes, and the marvelous gifts of this incomparable 
artist are devoted to the advancement of higher piano 
playing. He is ably seconded by Miss Adele Margulies. 
herself a virtuoso of skill and experience. Leopold 
Lichtenberg, a pupil of Henri Wieniawski, and himself a 
celebrated violinist, is at the head of the violin classes, 
and Gustav Hinrichs presides over the orchestral classes. 
There are many others—the faculty being quite exten- 
sive and carefully picked—the most notable of whom is 
Henry T. Finck, who lectures on the history and es- 
thetics of music, and Max Spicker ably conducts the 
theory of music department. 

All orchestral instruments, including the harp, are 
taught at the National Conservatory, and the voice is 
given the closest attention. Solfeggio classes are obliga- 
tory, and there are oratorio, choral and sight-reading 
classes, besides diction, fencing and the usual routine for 
operatic aspirants. Mrs. Thurber, after carefully con- 
sidering the subject, now insists on piano study being 
pursued by all for the reason that it gives a solid basis to 
one’s harmonic knowledge. In a word the National 
Conservatory is superbly equipped with all the elements 
that make for the best in an ideal musical education. 

The summer term began May 2 and ends August 12. 
This is to afford an opportunity for earnest students and 


teachers; those desirous of pursuing their studies and 

enlarging their pedagogic ideas during the summer 

months. The regular scholastic year begins September | 

and lasts until May 1. The fourteenth annual examina 

tions take place in September next, and in the following 

order: 

Singing—September 1 (Thursday), from 9 4. M. to 12 M. 
2to5p.M.and 1o Pp. M. 

Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, Contrabass, Harp-—-September 2 
(Friday), 10 A. M. to 12 M. Wood Instruments 
2 to 4 P. M. 

Piano and Organ—September 6 (Tuesday), 10 to 12 M 
and 2 to 4P. M. 

Children’s Day—September 10 (Saturday). Piano and 
Violin—g A. M. to 12 M. 

Orchestra—September 15 (Thursday), 2 to 4 Pp. M 

There is an alumni association of the National Con- 
servatory, of which Miss Lillian Blauvelt is the president 

The orchestral classes are the result of much loving 
care on the part of Mrs. Thurber. She has ever believed 
in fostering native talent and to the National Conserva- 
tory Orchestra goes the student fresh from the class 
room, and while his talent is still plastic it is sedulously 
developed by acquaintance with the classics and with all 
that is fresh, invigorating and charming in modern music 
The founder’s cardinal precept is that general culture 
should go hand in hand with special training. There 
must be, insists Mrs. Thurber, a counterpoise for the 
severe technical drill of the class rooms, and that is why 
she does not countenance the going abroad at a tender 
age of students. In fact, the keynote of the National 
Conservatory is its intense nationalism. It is American 
not in a sectarian, but in the broadest sense. Europe has 
been levied upon for some of its faculty, culture having 
no geographical boundaries. But the necessity of Amer- 
ica for Americans has ever been urged by Mrs. Thurber 
and with such a magnificent institution, educational and 
zsthetic, there is no reason why music students should 
quit these shores for the dangers and discomforts of a 
Continental residence. 

The National Conservatory Orchestra, by frequent 
rehearsals and public concerts, puts its members in touch 
with professional organizations, so that in a few years the 
majority may be found earning a competence in regular 
orchestras. To-day there are already many pupils play 
ing in orchestras throughout the country. Then, too 
finished pupils are not alone molded by the curriculum 
of the school. Teachers are literally made and by begin 
ning their duties in the preparatory classes they by a 
system of logical evolution eventually become the masters 
of a singularly clear and inevitable method. 

Thus their peculiar usefulness for a trying professional 
life is tested before they leave the institution. The nat- 
ional office of the National Conservatory is 2109 Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. The parent organi 
zation is situated at 128 East Seventeenth street, New 
York city. The motto of the National Conservatory is a 
singularly apt one: “The greatest musical good for the 
greatest number.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Warm Weather Music. 


LOVE'S HUMILITY. 


() thou beloved, what am I to breathe 
An echo faint of full-resounding chords 
That wait thy praise in harmony towards 
Pure upper realms, whence mighty souls bequeath 
Inspiring thought? No discord clangs beneath 
[hat music-tide, no censure I| refute; 
In all thy virtues not a note is mute. 
Oh, what am I, this soit lute to unsheathe! 


Yet, hear the key-note of my nature ring, 
True and responsive unto that of thine, 
Albeit like some harmonious overtone; 

And faithful, vibrant, still the note will sing, 
When Death has led thee to a song divine 
\nd I am leit to tread the earth alone. 


* This mustc mads me, let it sound no more” 


§) OW is the time when the ther- 
mometer is in the nineties 
and the music 1s heavy. Not 

good music is adapted to 


times and seasons, though 


there seems to be a general 
opinion to the contrary. Mu- 
sic should not be a master 
in summer, but a servant, 
colored, if you will, but ac 
cording to some wsthetic 
iormula. 

Civilization has taught us 
much in regard to recreation 
or amusement in summer 
ume, and has impressed a 
modern stamp on most of our 
attempted pleasures But as 


to music we are stil archaic, 


sull in the formal haircloth 
jurniture plush-album 
period, taking our doses seriously and at stated intervals 
and fanning ourselves fatuously and without rebellion in 
the heating atmosphere of Fourth of July firecracker 
niusic, trying to enjoy bright orange detonations and tlam- 
ny scarlet stars 

Ieven in literature we have learned to arrange for sum 
mer recreation rather than instruction. We do not, even 

we belong to the most worthy S. C. E. or ee oa 
cling dutitully to theological disquisitions concerning 
methods of grace” or condemnations of unbelievers.” 
Rather do we bring out our Imerson, our Lowell, our 
Jeffrey, our Thoreau, or the old, delightiul essayists with 
whom we may ramble as in old-iashioned, yew-shaded, 
box-hedged gardens; or we renew acquaintance with 
certain dew-scattering poets of the pre-Shakespearian 
time, or with Horace, Virgil and Theocritus, inimitable in 
their gracious invitation to fields that are ever fresh and 
woods that are ever new Or we even condescend to 
amuse ourselves with the “Poppey Series of Summer 
Novels,” losing ourselves in the light masts of their airy 
lancics. But we do not, if sane and sensible, amuse our- 
selves or our guests with subtle arguments and didactic 
homilies. Why then should we consider that all music is 
adapted to summer time? Surely there is a wide enough 
musical field from which the singer, the pianist, the vio- 
linist, and above all the orchestral leader, may select 
music which may soothe instead of irritate. And why 
should not the organ grinder and the mechanical piano 
fiend and the members of the street brass band, if they 
cannot be entirely suppressed, be compelled to read the 
weather reports and to have thermometers attached to 
their musical machines? How easily could they learn that 
no music is allowed from them when the thermometer is 
in the nineties, and only cooling tunes when it is in the 
cightics—no red hot airs, inciting to riot and revolution, 
but such freshening melodies as “Ye Banks and Braes o’ 
Bonnie Doon,” “When the Swallows Homeward Fly,” or 
those cooling by power of association as “My Lodging’s 
On the Cold, Cold Ground” and “Blow, Blow, Thou 
Winter Wind.” 

\ superior class of musicians for that matter might 
well be subjected to the same rules. We know not what 
ills may be inflicted upon perspiring humanity on a hotel 


By KATE ELIZABETH CLARK. 


piazza at a summer concert by a blatant playing of the 
‘Rackoczy March” or the “Rienzi” overture, or in a 
crowded salon at a piano recital by a Brahms concerto 
or a Tausig transcription. We know not how many 
lovers’ quarrels or domestic jangles may proceed from 
such misapplied melody. Only a far-sighted recording 
angel or a musical minded doctor indeed can ever know! 
‘For there are some moods,” says a musical writer, “in 
which certain kinds of music would act like poison. There 
are other kinds of music which soothe and—if | may use 
the word—lubricate the nerve centres.” 

\ll who read the musical papers and magazines have 
seen lately many examples of the soothing effect of certain 
music upon nervous and sleepless patients. The London 
Lancet and other medical journals have frequently pointed 
out its real usefulness as a sedative in certain forms of 
nervous disorders. As a hypnotic it has been tried in tlte 
London Temperance Hospital, with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. A particularly curious instance given by a Russian 
physician was that of the mother who soothed her nervous 
child to sleep by one of the Chopin waltzes. Ordinarily 
one would not regard Chopin as especially soothing, and 
in the case of a child it is probable that generally some 
cradle-song might be equally effective. {t is possible, 
though, that something in the rapid sequence of notes 
and the rippling rhythms occupied the nervous child's 
mind just sufficiently to induce a dreamy sense of quiet. 

Many oi the modern composers are so impressed with 
the restlessness and the complications of modern life that 
their music should be eschewed in warm summer days 
Wagner is not in the main a warm-weather composer, nor 
Dvorak, nor Tschaikowsky, nor Liszt. 

Grieg generally displays, even in his wildest music, 
something of the cool glitter of Northern ijords, some 
sparkle of icy sunlit cliffs, whose dark bases are marked 
by foaming waves. Gade is refreshing as flower-besprent 
meadows. Heller nearly always recalls the woods and run 
ning brooks Henselt is seldom fiery. Haberbier presents 
many genre pictures of summer sights and sounds. Men 
delssohn, Haydn, Mozart, the early Italian composers, 
Scarlatti, Rameau, Durante, Couperin, and the early Eng 
lish composers—Dunstable, Duiay, Fye and the mad 
rigalists of the sixteenth century—all may awaken a feel 
ing like that awakened by wide green fields and open 
pasture lands. 

Spohr is much too formal and intellectual for summer, 
and so also for the most part are Brahms and Raff and 
Reinecke. Their elaborate masterpieces of construction 
may sometimes have the same effect upon a hapless mortal 
that the overweight of social laws has had upon a “Weary 
Wraggles.” 

Schubert is never more delightiul than in warm weather; 
so sunny, so tender, so fascinating, of such high musical 
purity is he that he can always render us oblivious to 
earthly ills. Justly Schumann said of him: 

“Schubert has tones for the most delicate shades of feel 
ing, thoughts, even accidents and occurrences of life 
* * * That which his eye sees, his hand touches, be 
comes transformed to music.” 

Schubert is never morbid. His music is ever a lyric song 
of life. 

Nor does Schumann ever agitate us with rest-destroying 
problems, although his imagination is so active, flitting so 
rapidly from one musical fancy to another, that one must 
have a quick, responsive imagination to enjoy thoroughly 
his interlacing themes. How dreamily fascinating he can 
become. 

Nearly all the adagios and andantes of Beethoven are 
cool-like, leafy shades to rest in. 

But all tarantellas and gypsy dances should be set aside 
Polkas are abominations, and waltzes snares and delu 
sions; fantasias are foolish, and nearly all the more brill 
iant movements of sonatas and symphonies are but “sound 
and fury signifying nothing.” 

Any vocalist who has even a modest reputation can 
recall certain songs which are well-springs of pleasure 
to singer as well as listener, on any summer day when it 
is not too warm for the singer to breathe properly—songs 
that bring pleasurable images to the mind as well as 
pleasant sounds to the ear. How many will flash at once 
before the mental vision—Schubert’s “The Brook's Lul 
laby,” “The Fisher Maiden,” with the wonderful cool 


modulation from B major to A flat; Rubinstein’s “Thou 


Art Like Unto a Flower,” “The Rock,” that fairy tale of 
a dewdrop; “Just As a Lark in Ether Trills,” with its 
dainty crystalline accompaniment; Franz’s lovely “Wel 
come, Dear Wood,” “In Rhine’s Blue Waters,” “Gret 
chen’s Here” Wagner's Flower laiden song trom 
Parsifal,” the “Evening Star,” from Tannhauser; Schu 
mann’s “My Rose,” “Garden Melody,” “In the Night,” 
The Wanderer;” Mozart's “Violet; Handel's birdlik« 
Il Penserosa:” Alabieff’s “Nightingale; Floersheim’s 
‘Ave Maria;” Chaminade’s “Summer; Thomas’ “A Night 
Hymn at Sea:” Meyer Helmund’s “Gondolier’s Love 
Song; Madame d'Hardelot’s “The Bee's Courtship; 
Massenet’s “Twilight”; Maciarren’s “When Icicles Hung 
by the Wall;” Brunoff’s “Seaward;” MacDowell’s “Sum- 


mer Lullaby” and “The Robin Sings in the Apple Tree;” 
Chopin’s Polish songs, particularly “The Maiden’s Wish” 
and—but the list will become a catalogue, particularly if 
thought travels on into the realms of duets and choruses, 


where the old English glees and madrigals touch hands in 
| 


warm weather fellowship with Smart's “Down in the 
Dewy Dell |! Brahms’ “Im Stillen Nacht 
\s to piano music, individual taste must, as in vocal 


music, reign supreme In this direction though I may 
perhaps, as an amateur pianist, speak feelingly if not dog 
matically and say that for certain musical reasons, some 


what subtle perhaps, I should prefer no piano music at 


ill in warm weather But if—an omnipotent ii—my in 
dividual preference may not be consulted, and if I feel 
called upon to bestow doubtful pleasure on some others 
not weary of sound, I should choos« lections similar 


to these, not too difficult, for the most part quite within 


the ordinary pianist’s reach. (N. B.—This paragraph is 
easily skipped by those not specially interested.) From 
Haydn's sonatas (Peter's edition), Adagio non troppo, 
No. 9, with a ‘cello effect, recalling a bumblebee in the 
woods; Menuetto in E flat, No. 3; the whole of No. 6, 
wherein is that dainty scherzando and fascinating slow 
menuetto. From Mozart's sonatas: the two menuettos 
in No. 9, the Adagio non presto of No. 11; Andante 


moroso, | at major, No. 17 Allegro and Adagio of 


C minor sonata. From Mendelssohn: the Serenade and 

llegro Giacoso; Song Without Words, the reflective An 
dante No. 25 and the B flat major Andante No. 33: also 
Nos. 36, B flat major; 42, B flat major; 41, A major 
From Beethoven: first the sublime largo in E flat major 
sonata, op. 7, and the cheerful rondo from the same opus; 
Adagio (op. 10), C minor, wherein sounds the lulling 
waterfall and the rustling of leaves as an undercurrent to 
a serious contemplation; and, in fact, many other sonata 
movements which convey impressions of repose and mas 
tery of care. From Schumann: the beautiful, reposeful 
concerto in C minor, the “Prophet Bird,” the “Butter- 


flies,” the “Arabesque,” “Flower Pieces.” From Chopin: 
the ‘cello prelude and the one in D flat, the C sharp minor 
study (op. 25), “Study on the Black Keys;” the rippling 


waltzes, some of the nocturnes. From Liszt: the “Har- 


monie du _ Soir,” “The Nightingale “Campanella,” 
g 
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“Dream of Love,” “Elegie.” Then all of Field’s dewy 
nocturnes. 

And Bach—all of Bach, at all times, ia all places, in all 
weathers. To none whose musical culture permits ap- 
preciation of his melodious interweavings, his intellectual 
clearness and his calm dignity, his gratifying musical 
logic, can there be any doubts of his value whenever and 
wherever any piano music is permitted or desired. And 
in contrast there is Schubert, in whom, as I have before 
suggested, no musical morbidness appears, and all oi 
whose piano compositions, excepting those which demand 
a too great display of technical effort, are as satisfying 
under summer as under winter skies. 

To look further backward all the French moyen-age airs 
seem dainty, fresh and cool, and the works of the early 
Italian composers present many cool suggestions; per- 
haps from the thinness of their harmony. Scarlatti even 
in his complicated ‘“Cat’s Fugue” cannot appear heating, 
although he may appear fantastic. 

And when we would choose from that miscellaneous stock 
of earlier and later compositions which all pianists are apt 
to have on hand are there not ballet music from “Alcest,” 
by Glick; Barcarolle in G minor by Tschaikowsky; An 
dante, op. 5, by Brahms; “Elevation,” by Floersheim; 
“Tdyl,” “Shadow Dance” and “Winter,” by MacDowell; 
“L’ Alouette,” by Glinka-Balakireff; “Elfenspiel,”” by Hey- 
mann; “Serenade,” G minor, by Rubinstein; “Lorelei,” 
by Raff; ‘Russian Serenade,” by Moszkowski, and surely 
that lovely cantabile irom Naver Scharwenka’s E minor 
Concerto, and innumerable others equally charming which 
have gathered in one’s corner of musical odds and ends? 

To consider the summer concert more or less seriously. 
if we must have a symphony in its entirety, let it be fol- 
lowed by little else. Imagine a summer concert as it 
might be even in these prosaic days. The hour—sunset. 
In an open pavilion we sit facing the ocean, the sunset be- 
hind us throwing across the waves and sky the softened 
splendor of its color symphony; the orchestra, concealed 
our clothing, loose and flowing; our easy reclining chairs 
of bamboo or Chinese matting. So could we not appreci- 
atively hear Rubinstein’s “Ocean Symphony,” followed 
only by the noble, slow movement of Beethoven's “Choral 
Symphony,” or its own slow movement repeated. Then 
could we arise thankfully, and refreshed pour out our 
flower-wreathed libations to the gods. 

Or in lighter vein, the program might be Berlioz’s 
“Queen Mab” Scherzo, Mendelssohn’s **Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” Overture and “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage.” 

And if we would have a morning concert in summer, 
why should it not take place at daybreak? Why should we 
not prepare ourselves for it by sleeping peacefully through 
the night?) Then could we arise and sally forth betimes, 
putting aside the trivial and unimportant and looking only 
at the new day and its meaning. And then with the orchestra 
set in the seclusion of some leafy grove, and we reclining 
on some nearby bank or resting against the mighty trunk 
of some forest monarch, who whispers of our youth and 
inexperience compared to his, could we not properly hear 
the Dvorak “Nature” overture and the “Pastoral” sym- 
phony, or the ““Waldweben,” from “Siegfreid,” and Raff's 
“Im Walde” s ymphony, or the “Scottish Highlands” over- 
ture, by Lamont, and the reposeful C major Symphony by 
Schumann; or Saint-Saéns’ “Rouet d’Omphale,” and the 
Andante from Volkmann's D minor Symphony, and 
Tschaikowsky’s Serenade for Strings; or any others of 
the many suitable programs that fancy might dictate. 

Only so that the programs be short enough and the 
compositions do not clash. 

While we would make no serious plea for so-called 
descriptive music, nor expect music to express with any 
definiteness outdoor life and scenes, we do know that it 
may express moods in harmony with Nature’s loveliness 
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and may surround us with that restful atmosphere which 
we particularly need in summer, and which Nature always 
gently diffuses around those who try to understand her. 
As to arrangeent of outdoor programs, we cannot do 
better than consult Nature herself. The lesson she teaches 
was caught by Ehlert when he objected to a Lied between 
two orchestral numbers: 

“There even exists a law of the Fermata that no one 
observes more wisely than Nature herself. In no place 
does she crush what is contracted in space by the weight 
of masses. Where she is lyric, as in a blossom, she man- 
ages to bring out the fullest effects of the separate parts; 
but in her epic moments—jfor example, in the Alpine 
region—she guards herself well against indulging in the 
romance of valleys. Where the glacier begins she wisely 
conceals flora in her pocket.” 


AUDIBLE FIGURES AND VISIBLE SOUNDS. 


NDER the above title Alexander Moszkowski contrib- 
U utes an article to the Berlin TVageblatt, and begins 
with the telectroscope of the Austrian scientist, Jan Szcze- 
panik. As to originality of ideas the Austrian must yield 
to the German Captain Maximilian Plessner, who alludes 
to it in his book, ‘A Glance at the Great Discoveries ot 
the Twentieth Century,” and in the first part describes, un 
der the title of “The Future of Electric Telescope,” the 
whole apparatus which Szczepanik has prepared with some 
modifications. 

That the Farseer (the Fernseher) is a real thing can be 
proved by the number oi patents taken out jor it, and it 
only waits a fitting moment to be disclosed to the public. 
it will be the clou, the great attraction, of the forthcoming 
Paris Exhibition. kor the debut of the telectroscope the 
beach of Trouville will be chosen, which it will present to 
visitors at the Champs de Mars in full living movement, 
not like a cinematograph, but direculy by transmission o1 
undulations of light. 

but the discovery leads to something more than optical 
results, and this has been already contemplated by the 
originator of the idea. This Farsight takes for its aim the 
deepest secrets of art. It purposes to bridge over the 
chasm between sound and light, of which the possibility 
has long been supposed, or, at least, to change figures into 
sounds and sounds into figures. 

Let us think of this. When we have succeeded in meet- 
ing a ray of light with an apparatus which compels it to 
manifest an induction current in a certain path, it follows 
that a telephone placed in this path must receive the effects 
and make them perceptible. The ear-telephone, we know, 
changes these induction currents into sounds. In the new 
scheme, whatever is figure at the receiving station will ap- 
pear at the final station as sound. Ii movable figures, 
visible occurrences, are received, they must come out in 
a sequence of tones, in a ‘‘sonant moving form.” 

Now, in face of this possibility which the wildest fancy 
dared not imagine, let us ask how shall we be susceptible 
of this “sonant moving form;” will it be chaotic, incom- 
prehensible noise, or will it be music? 

Now, that the problem of telectroscopy seems solved, 
that of further development assumes an aspect oi greater 
probability. 

Proceeding from the simple to the complex Herr Pless- 
ner begins with elementary shapes and bodies whose eter- 
nal silence he hopes by his apparatus to break. He fore- 
sees that a square acoustically modified will evoke a dil- 
ferent tone from that evoked by a triangle or a circle, that 
the sound figure of a spiral will sound differently from 
that of a sphere or a prism. If these figures pass from a 
condition of rest to one of motion the change of sound 
form must be betrayed by clearly distinguished modula 
tions. So far so good. We have to step over the chasm 
that separates the usual from the unimagined. But we 
need a guiding hand, and now we have one and enter on a 
new realm in which stones are not merely visible forms, 
but begin to speak. 

Let us pass from the field of tangible objects and with 
the cry “Excelsior!” direct our receiving apparatus to the 
firmament. 

The lightning flashes, the thunder rolls. Lo! the light- 
ning becomes optophonically audible and the thunder 
becomes a series of rays of light. 

Artistically we are not much advanced. The lightning 
flash will be a very brief concert; it will be merely a clap, 
a noise, and we have noises already without any apparatus. 

But if we take the breaking out of the storm, the rain 
bow, the northern lights, the changing phases of the 
moon, all the other silent phenomena of the starry vault and 
project it on our apparatus then a series of moving sound 
figures will appear and have at least one peculiarity in com- 
mon with music, extension in time. Listen to our guide: 

“The sun, with its spots, its appearance in partial or 
total eclipse, the form and motion of its gigantic pro- 
truberances will become perceptible to mortal ears in tone 
figures. Saturn will jingle his rings; the fixed constella- 
tions, the double stars, the nebule will sound like an 
Eolian harp; the comets can onomatopezotically render 


their optonophonic rush through space.’ Who will not 
think of Pythagoras and his Music of the Spheres and 
rejoice that a day is near when his prophecy will be ful 
filled and the morning stars shall sing together? 

The fancy of music filling the universe is one which 
artists of all time have played with. Pythagoras based his 
theory on numerical considerations. He compared the 
distances of the heavenly bodies from each other to the 
intervals between musical notes, and no doubt worked out 
some very nice bits of counterpoint. But poets have not 
spoken much of stellar concerts; they have singled out 
separate heavenly bodies. The Sun singing as he rises 
from the waves is Ossian’s idea of the Sunburst of Erin, 
and his idea has been illustrated musically in Haydn's 
“Creation” and pictorially in Guido’ Reni’s “Aurora.” 
Goethe, the many-sided, tells us how 


The sun sounds forth in ancient measure 
With brother spheres his choral song. 
(And on his course prescribed of old 
In thunder rolling speeds along, 


or words to that effect 
And again in the opening of the second part of “Faust” 
he singeth: 
Hark! hark! the storm of the hours, 
Sounding loud to spirit powers, 
New born daylight upward towers 


Rocky portals rattle clashing, 
Pheebus’ chariot rolls on crashing, 
Such a tumult light doth bring! 


Drums are beaten, trumpe.s sounded 
Fyesight dazzled, ear astounded. 
None may hear the unheard thing 


Or again words to that effect. Nay, does not Rudyard 

Kipling make Tommy Atkins chant how 

“The dawn comes up like thunder outer China, ‘crost 
the bay.” 

Sut, to return from poetic flights. When this new dis 
covery is perfected and thoroughly understood it will de 
duce from every earthly phenomenon its true note, it will 
translate every event into sound and a symphonic poem for 
every occurrence \s far as our present experiences go 
we know, or think we know, that the visible has affected 
the brains of some composers. A view of the sea, no 
doubt, suggested Mendelssohn's “Meersstille und gluiliche 
Fahrt.” but the suggestion was all that it did. Now, in 
the optophone, nature will present to us her own com 
positions 

Rubinstein’s dramatic symphony, Beethoven's “Egmont 
and “Coriolanus” overtures show passionate emotion in 
strumentally interpreted, but between drama and composi 
tion there is no physical connection, nay, between them 
stands the great Hanslick with his axiom, “Music can not 
represent.” But the new discovery will change all this 
We shall then know how the drama as a phenomenon in 


motion really sounds—our ears will hear the unheard 


all program 


We shall have an apparatus ot control for 
music, and even an apparatus for composition 

There are many “iis” and many “buts” to be got rid of 
before this consummation can be reached. But the pos 
sibility of transforming light into sound cannot be dis 
puted. But Nature will have to be very gracious if the 
message intended for the eye creeps into the ear, and this 
grace 1s hardly to be expected 

What we call music ts based on the diatonic and 
chromatic scale, and elementary nature knows them not 
4 natural sound accompanying a visible occurrence may 
please, move, thrill, delight us more than many a concert 
but the effect is purely emotional, not musical, for it doc 
not enter into the music system to which our cars are 
accustomed. Nature can pay no regar’é to this system, 
even if the electrical current makes her sing. Optics in the 
field of acoustics may scream, but will not sing. As the 
ever moving visible figure must be followed by continu 
ous progressive sound figure, we can, at best, have only 
a portamento without definite intervals, perhaps only a 
rumbling and grumbling of formless sound-masses 

Herr Moszkowski grants that these considerations are 
rather depressing, but he affirms that unless some hitch 
occurs we shall within two years be in a position to know 
by experience both visible sounds and audible figures 
Till then let us keep our souls in patience. 


NEW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ CON- 
VENTION. 


[By Wire. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., June 29, 1808 
Editors The Musical Courter : 


EW YORK STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ CON 

VENTION opened most auspiciously. Five hun- 

dred at morning session, eight hundred afternoon, twelve 

hundred in evening. Principal successes: Lilian Carll- 

smith, Inez Grenelli, Lillian Littlehales, Paolo Gallico, 

Evan Williams. Probably Albany next year. Fine cool 
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THE LAMPERTI SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK— 
INSTITUTED BY THE LATE EDWARD IRVING DARLING 
FOUNDED BY MME. FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 

MME. GIULIA VALDA AND MRS. 

FLORENCE ADAMS DARLING. 


TO HONOR THE LIFE WORK AND MEMORY 


OF 


FRANCESCO LAMPERT I. 


HE three enterprising women who founded the Lamperti School 
of Music and have been largely instrumental in pushing it for- 


ward to success are now beginning to see the early fruits of their 


labors. Year after year they will reap still richer fruits in the 

golden harvest of singers, who, equipped for their life work, will go out into 

the art world to demonstrate by the most rigid of all criterions—actual work 

the incomparable excellence of the “Lamperti” method as to be taught in 

its best form in this institution. ‘The results already accomplished have 

abundantly justified the wisdom of the founders of the Lamperti School of 
Music. 

INitiAL WORK AND OBJECTS. 

Ihe projectors of this enterprise had in view a most laudable purpose 
when they founded this institution. They purposed to give the students 
in this country a school of music based on the famous “Lamperti” method, 
thereby affording them opportunities equal to those offered at any of the 
great conservatories in Europe. The work of instruction has been com- 
mitted to the capable hands of a faculty of trained teachers, thoroughly 
equipped exponents of the theories of the great voice builder Francesco 
Lamperti. .\s one of the founders of the school expresses it: “It is our 
object to keep American students at home and through concentration and 
radiation to make Greater New York the art centre of the Western World.” 


Tue Higher Aims 


lhe primary purpose of the school is to teach singers how to sing ac- 
cording to that method advocated and practiced by him in whose name the 
institution has been founded, but other things beside singing are taught. 
Various branches of music will be in the curriculum, and anyone graduated 
from this school will not only be thoroughly instructed in voice culture 
and its cognate branches, but will be a thoroughly equipped, well rounded, 
general musician. A special feature will be a school of languages. Since 
last February Madame \alda has given her time and attention to this latter 
work. 

Pupils have been enrolled and classes formed for the annual opening, 
(Jctober g, 1808. 

Lectures on music and the history of music will be delivered by dis- 
tinguished musicians. ‘hese lectures promise to be very popular. 

During the season three receptions will be given to unite the artistic 
and social world. There will also be concerts and dramatic entertainments, 
when works of the students will be given to encourage talent. A theatre 
will be run for the benefit of the students and will enable them to become 
familiar with dramatic work. 

\ musical agency will be a feature, under the direction of the business 
manager of the school 

THE OFFICERS 


The officers are as follows: 

President, Mme. Francesco Lamperti. 

Vice-president, Mrs. Flora Adams Darling. 

Secretary and treasurer, Mme. Giulia Valda. 

This faculty is regarded as an exceedingly strong one. It is not inop- 
portune here to give a brief sketch of each of its members. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

Mme. Francesco Lamperti, the widow of the great Italian master in 
whose name and memory the school was founded, is German by birth. She 
is a distinguished artist of extended fame. The intimate and artistic asso- 
ciation, with constant companionship, of her distinguished husband for 
nearly a quarter of a century makes her, in fact, an exponent of the Lam- 
perti methods. lerhaps she is better able than any other to impart the old 
Italian method of music, of which her husband was the last exponent. 
Madame Lamperti receives a pension from the Italian Government in recog- 
nition of the genius of her husband and she feels special pride in being one 


of the founders of a school in memory of his name in the United States of 
America. She will endow the Lamperti School with the library, musical 
manuscript and other relics of the life and work of the great master 

Madame Lamperti will return from Italy and, with Madame Valda, give 
personal direction to establish the methods of the great master. World 
renowned artists who were his pupils form an alumni and will aid the move 
ment. Lectures will be prominent features, and students will be advanced 
in every way to enter an artistic career under the best conditions and gov 
ernment. 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT 

Mrs. Flora Adams Darling is widely known as the founder of patriotic 
hereditary societies of America. She originated and organized the National 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution at Washington city in 
1&go, the Daughters of the Revolution of the State societies in 1891, the 
United States Daughters of 1812 Historic Council in 1891, the Columbian 
Daughters of America in 1892, the Edward Irving Darling Musical Society 
in 1894. Mrs. Darling is a firm believer in home education, having given 
the subject a long study in all its bearings. She now, in becoming a mem 
ber of the faculty of the Lamperti School of Music, is enabled to prosecute a 
work which is dear to her heart and to perpetuate the labors of her lamented 
son, who formulated a plan based on scholarships through competitive 
examinations after the system in operation at West Point and Annapolis. 
She expects to be instrumental in doing valuable service for music in the 
United States. ‘lhe distinguished artists of the Old World and the New who 
are disciples of the grand old Italian master and exponents of his method 
are living advertisements of the new school in America. ‘Through them 
the “Lamperti” method already enjoys a world-wide reputation. [eminent 
singers who have spent the greater part of their life in investigating the 
various methods of vocal culture have discarded many as being unnatural 
and therefore hurtful. ‘They have found that there is only one true method 

the “natural.” This is only another name for that of Lamperti. He took 
nature as his guide, listened to her promptings attentively, nor listened in 
vain. Mrs. Darling is enthusiastic regarding her work, being impressed 
with the noble character of her mission 

THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


Mme. Giulia Valda was one of Lamperti’s favorite pupils for a full 
decade and one of the very great prima donnas whose voices he trained 
Madame Valda made her first début at Milan in 1880, and has an ex 
tensive repertory of seventy-five operas. She has appeared in the leading 
roles of thirty-six, thirteen of which were new when the artist created the 
leading roles. 

She sang in all the principal cities of Italy—Rome, Venice, bologna, 
Florence, Genoa, Turin—and at the Royal Theatre of Madrid. The artist 
appeared three seasons in grand opera at [aris, six seasons with the Royal 
Italian Opera Company at Covent Garden, London, and made a tour of 
the United States with the Abbey-Grau-Patti Italian Opera Company in 
1&g0, opening the Auditorium, in Chicago, with Tamagno, singing for three 
seasons at the Worcester festivals, also at the Cincinnati festival upon the 
occasion of Edward Lloyd’s first appearance in this country. Again tour- 
ing in Great Britain and Ireland, singing also at the state concerts before 
Queen Victoria and the royal family, the Emperor of Germany and at the 
private concerts of the Grand Duke of Baden, receiving testimonials from 
the crowned heads of Europe. Madame Valda possesses a very rare quality 

that of being able to impart her knowledge to her pupils. She is an ex- 
ceptionally strict disciplinarian and discards all pupils, however talented, 
who refuse to submit to her rules. She is, however, very fond of willing 
and industrious pupils and is considerate and painstaking to a remarkable 
degree. 


A GALAXY OF STARS. 


In the art firmament are many stars of the first magnitude whose lustre 


was derived from Francesco Lamperti. Among these the following may 
be mentioned: Albani, Sembrich, Valeria, Van Zandt (mother and 
daughter), David Bispham, Galassi, Errani, Cappiania, Campanini. The 


list might be extended considerably. It will not be long before there will 
come from the Lamperti School of Music in New York singers who will 
make a sensation in the world of music. This great educationa’sinstitution 
will prove a wonderful developer of talent. It willl prove a godsend to 
multitudes of gifted and ambitious young men and young women who 
yearn for the highest musical education, but whose limited means will not 
permit them to go abroad to study. It is a pleasure to forecast the musical 
horoscope and see the great results that are certain to be accomplished by 
this school. 
THE SITUATION 

It will be readily admitted that of all places in the United States New 
York is the one city in which such an institution as the Lamperti School * 
of Music should be established. The situation is an ideal one. The college 
has comfortably furnished rooms at No. 123 West Thirty-ninth street, 
where there is every convenience and facility for carrying on the work. 
Persons who désire further information than that contained in this article 
should address the officers of the school as above. 
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UMORS have been current to the effect that 
this paper is for sale. ‘Those rumors are true; 
the paper is for sale for ten cents on all news stands. 
OR one day only the M. T. N. A. meeting was 
saluted with fair and cool weather. It would 
have been against all the traditions of these meet- 
ings if a hot spell had not appeared, and appear it 
did with a vengeance. In the face of such over- 
whelming heat as that of last Thursday and Friday 
the unabated enthusiasm was most laudable, indeed 
remarkable. 
OHN OLIVER HOBBES, the Boston novelist, 
whose name in private life is Mrs. Pearl 
Craigie, is a pianist. Last Saturday, with Miss Jan- 
otha and Lady Churchill, who was a Miss Jerome, 
of this city, she played Bach’s Triple Concerto at St. 
James’ Hall, London. Mrs. Craigie is a pupil of 
Sir Charles Parry. It is to be hoped that she plays 
Bach better than she writes novels. 


OHN CHATTERTON, otherwise Perugini, the 
singer, has sued Lillian Russell for divorce. 
Miss Russell has said nothing so far, nothing in- 
deed since the famous letter published in the Herald 
just after her separation from this, her third hus- 
hand. By securing a divorce from his wife Peru- 
gini, so it appears to us, is only encouraging the 
lady to marry again. And there is no reason why 
Lillian Russell should not marry again—that is 
after the present knot is untied. The matrimonial 
habit is fatal, as fatal as cocaine. Perhaps Lillian, 
no longer airy or fairy, may return from Europe 
with a German baron or French count bagged as a 
husband! 
T HE following pianists should have found a place 
in the story “Piano Playing in America,” but 
time would not permit of a complete compilation 
for the article: 

Carl Wolfsohn, W. L. Blumenschein, Charles 
Wels, Carl V. Lachmund, Perlee V. Jervis, 5. G. 
Pratt, Richard Zeckwer, John F. Himmelsbach, Al- 
fred Pease, Adolph Carpé, Anna Clark Steininger, 
Iernst Kroeger, W. C. E. Seeboeck, Hugo Leon- 
hard, Hubert De Blanck, Madame De Roode-Rice, 
Frederick W. Steinbrecher, Walter Petzet, Albert 
Parsons, J. Pizzarello, H. G. Andres, H. E. Schnei- 
der, Carl Retter, Max Leckner, Herman Ebeling, 
Ferdinand Q. Dulcken, Phillip Scharwenka, Alfred 
Veit, Calixa Lavallée, Rudolph King, Samuel 5. 
Sandford, Fleishmann Poznanski, Maurits Leefson, 
Slevinski, Ward Stephens, Lillian Apel, Courtlandt 
Palmer, Frederick Lockwood, Tonzo Sauvage, 
Madame Zarembski, Mrs. Elford Gould, Hugo 
Gott, F. Carlo Torriani and many others. 


S there seems to be a disposition on the part of 

some to imagine that the cabled accounts of the 
De Reszké row in London were exaggerated or 
purely partisan we publish in full the following edi- 
torial that appeared in the London Chronicle. Its 
tone is unmistakable. 

“If MM. Jean and Edouard de Reszké cannot 
play and sing ‘Siegfried’ it is their duty as artists 
to give place to men who can. There is no doubt 
whatever that if they had done this we should have 
had a representation of ‘Siegfried’ which would 
have put to shame the thing presented to Thursday 
night’s audience. At Bayreuth a noble and com- 
plete presentment of perhaps the most beautiful 
drama and the most entrancing dramatic music of 
which the world has knowledge was made by an 
artist who has not a tithe of the fame belonging to 
M. Jean de Reszké. If Herr Burgstaller had taken 
the place of M.de Reszké, and Herr Von Rooy had 
been allowed to complete the representation which 
he finely began, the curtain would have fallen to 
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thunders of applause. If Herr Burgstaller had played 
the Siegfried of the ‘Gotterdammerung, he would 
have made even Covent Garden forget that there 
was such a Siegfried as M. Jean de Reszké. That 
would be a proper Nemesis of a great artist when he 
forgets what is due to the supreme master to whom 
he owes all his later fame. Lut the question to-day 
is a simpler one. The public has its rights, and we 
now know that they are upheld by the man to whom 
we owe the first attempt at an adequate representa- 
tion of the ‘Ring, and by the greatest conductor 
that Covent Garden has ever known. ‘That is only 
what we should expect of them as musicians and 
men of honor; and it now remains to be seen what 
steps the management will take to preserve the two 
remaining cycles of the ‘Ring’ from the disaster 
which threatens them. And that step seems to us to 
be the retirement of the Messrs. de Reszké from a 
drama which, on their own confession, they cannot 
represent as the author wrote it.” 
Comment would be superfluous. 


HIS recently appeared in the Sun: 

“Lilli Lehmann has recently been singing in 
Vienna, and, according to the accounts of her ap- 
pearances there in the best known of her Wagnerian 
roles, there is no diminution in her strong hold on 
the music lovers of the city. With her sang Olive 
Fremstad, a New York girl, who for several years 
was a pupil of Frau Lehmann and went with her to 
Berlin to complete her preparation for the stage. 
She has recently been singing in Cologne, where 
for two seasons she has been one of the leading 
members of the company. Through Irau_ Leh- 
mann’'s influence she appeared at the last Bayreuth 
festival. She has never yet been heard in opera.’ 

Olive Fremstad has been a member of the Co- 
logne opera for the past two years. She has sung 
Carmen with the greatest success, as was duly re 
ported in THe MusicaL Courier. She was one of 
the Rhine maidens at Bayreuth in 1&9 96. She 
did not sing at Bayreuth in 1897. At present Miss 
l'remstad, who is not a New York, but a Minnesota 
girl, is singing Brangaene in Vienna. 


A* interesting London letter to the Tribune last 

Sunday contained some facts about the stage 
management at Covent Garden during the “Ring” 
performance. You may say that Mr. Grau is not 
to blame, but you must consider that both as man 
ager of Covent Garden and the Metropolitan Opera 
House his stage management has been notoriously 
careless of the composer's intention. Read this ex 
cerpt from the Tribune. It sounds almost like a de 
scription of the stage management of the late Dam 
rosch-Ellis Opera Company. 

“One does not need to be a Wagnerian fanatic in 
order to sympathize with the destructive criticism 
of the staging of ‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ at 
Covent Garden. It has been utterly inadequate 
from beginning to end, and on the closing night in- 
competence culminated in a series of catastrophes 
In the change scene of in the first act of ‘Die Gotter- 
dammerung’ workmen were exhibited in a_ full 
glare of light while hauling up portions of the 
painted canvas, and twice in the course of the third 
act two carpenters in shirt sleeves were disclosed 
scampering across the stage. At the moment of 
and the music made it a most 
Wotan's ravens 


Siegfried’s death 
solemn and impressive moment 
supplied an element of broad farce. One of them, 
as big as an eagle, when jerked by invisible hands 
fluttered and wabbled on a string across the stage 
instead of winging its flight toward Valhalla. The 
Gibichung’s Hall burst asunder and had to be 
propped up and reconstructed fully half an hour 
before the right moment for its collapse. There 
was a grotesque transparency representing the fall 
of the gods. Hagen, when his final exit occurred, 
took a promenade with two of the Rhine maidens, 
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instead of being drawn down into the depths. The 
stage management was most stupid and ignorant. 
Yet Covent Garden is the only opera house in the 
richest capital of the world. The most elaborate 
precautions had been taken to secure the audience 
against interruptions and distractions during the 
performance. Wagner's music, so far as the stalls 
and galleries were concerned, was heard in a genu- 
ine Bayreuth hush. But behind the scenes there 
was constant racket and turmoil. Carpenters were 
thumping and pounding; scene shifters were tramp- 
ing noisily about the stage; there were shrill calls 
and angry shouts, and the hubbub at times was al- 
most unendurable. The majestic movement of the 
‘Trauermarsch’ was accompanied by undertones 
behind the scenes which impaired and clouded its 
glorious beauty. The staging was at its worst in 
the final performance, but it was not well managed 


on any night.” 


\YS the London News: 

“As usual at this time of the year various ru- 
mors are current in regard to the opera next season, 
and it has boldly been stated in print that Mr. Fa 
ber, the ground lessee, is likely to take over the 
enterprise at his own risk, with Seftor Lago as man- 
ager. In years gone by we were accustomed to 
even stranger rumors in the month of June 

“The facts, however, really seem to be these: The 
present tenancy of the Opera Syndicate (directed 
by Lord de Grey, Mr. Higgins, Mr. Faber and Mr. 
(srau) expires next March, and there is no hurry to 
come to any decision as to what may happen after- 
ward. The late Sir Augustus Harris, who held 
Covent Garden from year to year, never troubled to 
renew his tenancy till the late autumn. A fresh ten 
ancy may be created, or the Opera Syndicate, after 
two seasons of brilliant artistic and financial suc- 
cess, may prefer to rest awhile. Meantime it is 
probable the idea that there is likely to be any im- 
portant change in the actual management is merely 
the result of a passing feeling of regret on the part 
of some of the older habitués that the repertory is 
now so largely given up to Wagner and French 
music, to the almost complete exclusion of Italian 
opera. The fact is, however, beyond question that 
Wagner is just now extremely profitable; a matter 
which must, of course, be taken into serious ac- 
count, particularly as Covent Garden is perhaps the 
only important opera house in Europe which earns 
a substantial profit without municipal or State sub 
vention.” 

How about Bayreuth? One thing seems certain, 
that Italian opera is dead for London. The days of 
old fashioned opera are numbered there, as else- 
where, and it must not be forgotten that London 
was an important stronghold, almost the last to give 
in to Wagner. The English capital is now sub- 
merged by a wave of Wagnerism, as was this 
city ten years ago, and in the useful exuberance of 
its new passion it is captious as to cuts, and wants 
Wagner pure and undefiled. This is quite laudable. 
but then what a shock it must have been to Mr. 
(crau. who does not know the “Ring” as well as 


“Belle Helene!” 


The decision of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to 
hold its conecrts in Carnegie Hall and to precede them by 
i public rehearsal, just as the Philharmonic and the Sym 
phony societies have for some time, shows that the direc- 
tion of the organization has confidence in the ability of the 
new conductor to gain especial patronage for the orches- 
tra. The Symphony Orchestra will not divide the patron 
age given to the Philharmonic and the Boston band, and 
the field will practically be left to these two organizations 
It is said that the Boston Orchestra, from present indica 
tions, will have a more prosperous season than it has ever 
before had in New York. The number of subscribers is 
already large. There will be nothing contributed to the 
musical season by the permanent orchestra, although it 
will be such a society from another city that will probably 
be the most notable feature in the orchestral music of the 
winter. Possibly to get the benefit of such an orchestra 
as that which comes from Boston will be a satisfaction 
great enough to overcome the embarrassment of being 
compelled to borrow 2 permanent orchestra from another 


city after having made such a pow-wow about having one 
of our own. The campaign which has been laid out by the 
direction of the Boston Symphony seems to indicate an in- 
tention of placing the orchestra on a different basis from 
any that it has ever occupied here before. With only the 
Philharmonic to share the field, the rivalry between these 
two is likely to be sharp. The end of the season will show 
which of the two survives. The present step of the Bos 
ton Symphony management indicates a confidence in its 
ability to play a larger part in the musical affairs of this 
city than it ever has before. Whether or not this is to be 
at the expense of the Philharmonic remains to be seen 
EW YORK never had a permanent orchestra, 
except that of the late Anton Seidl, and the 
concerts given by him at the Astoria last season 
were played by that organization, the nearest ap- 
proach New York had toward orchestral perma- 
nency. Seidl desired a more definite and fixed plan 
than the usual one in operation in this city, and he 
also wanted a larger orchestra, and hence he agi- 
tated the scheme of the permanent orchestra to be 
built around his smaller permanent orchestra, for, 
after stripped of all ornamentation and the diplo- 
macy of language, the scheme was to make Mr. 
Seidl’s Astoria permanent orchestra the permanent 
orchestra on a larger scale, the Grau opera to use 
it on Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights and 
Saturday afternoons and the Astoria concerts to 
utilize it on Thursday nights and on occasional 
Tuesday nights, and the subscribers to the fund on 
certain limited fixed dates after the opera season 
with a few concerts before that season. Such was 
the scheme. 

Mr. Seidl died, and very naturally Mr. Emil Paur, 
the only residuary legatee, succeeded him, not only 
as director of the Philharmonic Society, but also of 
the only permanent orchestra New York had. 

The five years of Paur as conductor of the Boston 
Symphony concerts, during which years he gave his 
periodical concerts in Bros klyn and here, are the 
basis of the existing demand for more Boston Sym- 
phony concerts. Mr. Paur’s work was so eminently 
satisfactory and artistic that it has created a definite 
demand for permanent concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


THIS EDITION. 


HIS: First Section of the National Edition 
of Tue Musicat Courter will illustrate to 
the world the tremendous force of our musical life 
end what the future has in store for the American 
musician. A vast territory is covered by the topics. 
records, illustrations, essays and data published, and 
vet, in comparison with what is actually contained 
within the limits of our national musical life, this 
edition represents merely a fraction. For this rea- 
son alone it became necessary, when the project 
broadened out and the scope widened, to place a 
limit upon the edition by dividing it into sections. 
the second of which will appear within a few 
months, no definite announcements of date being 
feasible at this moment. It was impossible, from 
the physical and mechanical points of view, to em- 
brace such a vast array of facts and individual inter- 
ests covering great territorial areas of our country 
in one edition and publish it with the necessary 
punctuality; the National Edition, by force of its 
enormous scope, necessarily had to be divided into 
sections if it was to reach effectively the purpose 
and object aimed at. 

What that purpose and what that object is can 
best be understood by reading the “Announcement” 
on the opening pages of this volume. The Nation- 
alization of Music in America, the era of self-con- 
sciousness of the musical life of our country dates 
from the moment this paper came to the conclusion 
that we could be saved only by asserting ourselves. 
This first step has been taken. A glance at this 
First Section of the National Edition discloses the 
possibilities of our people as workers in music, as 
producers of song, and as singers of songs—for, 
after all, it is making songs and it is the singing of 
them, be it an individual or an orchestra, that con- 


stitutes music. Here we have before us the first con- 
centrated evidence of our capacity and of our capa- 
bilities. On the strength of this demonstration let 
us decide to move forward and to prove to the 
world that we are endowed with all the talent and 
genius necessary to reach the highest realms of the 
greatest of arts. The musical future is ours 


TO GAIN RESP ECT. 
HE American musician must cease playing and 
singing free of charge; he must elevate his 
profession to the standard and level of other pro- 
fessions by demanding the requisite compensation, 
and he must refuse his services unless he receives 
such fees as are customary. 

That must be his and her conduct in the future 
if respect is to be gained, if a career is to be made, 
if the profession of the musician is to be created 
into a legitimate social function. Many musicians 
are now making excellent livelihoods and gathering 
capital for their old days by insisting upon the in 
forcement of these rules; but where there now are 
f such people there would be tens of 


thousands 
thousands if a large number of others would desist 
from the unhealthy and demoralizing habit of sing 
ing and playing without compensation 

Steps should be taken among the members of the 
musical fraternity to put an end to the practice 
that makes among many the professional pursuit of 
music here a system of refined beggarv and _ per- 
sonal humiliation, with all the evils that follow such 
practices \ny organized effort looking toward 
the abatement of these methods would be hailed 
with delight by a mass of musicians who are un- 
willingly drawn into this maelstrom of indigency 
through the practice that prevails of demanding 
musical services without compensating for them. 

The best plan would be to publish permanently 
in these columns a list of all musicians who are in 
the habit of giving their services free of charge. 
The publicity thus given to them would increase 
their engagements so that they could sing and play 
at all times without running the risk of having their 
feelings wounded with an offer of money. 

Meanwhile the Furonean artists would get their 
large fees and those Americans who would insist 
upon payment on the same grounds successfully 
urged by the foreigner would gain the same respect 
the foreigner has gained here. ITs the foreigner to 
be blamed? Not a bit of it 
an excellent pace: they must have their values esti- 


He and she have set 


mated at some price or thev will not sing or’ play 
The American musician must do the same, and 
those who insist upon transgressing by debasing the 
profession into a system of published charity must 
be made to suffer until thev have finally become 


ostracized. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


> 


The Second Section of the National Edition 
of THE MUSICAL COURIER (the First Sec- 
tion having been issued to-day, July 4, 1898) 
will appear early in the fall. We have now on 
jile a large number of applications for space in 
that edition which we will be pleased to show 
to those who contemplate associating themselves 
with the foremost elements of our national 
musical life by appearing in the National 
Edition. 

The various Sections of the Edition will even- 
tually be bound into one gorgeous volume, 
which will be placed permanently in all lead- 
ing libraries, schools, conservatories, colleges, 
universities and musical establishments of 
America and Europe, and will, in its entirety, 
constitute the greatest musical publication ever 


issued, 
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QUARTER OF A MILLION. 

i the newspaper business, which is operated on 

the same principles that govern all enterprises 
depending upon the equalization of expense and in- 
come and a certain additional resource called profit, 
estimates have been made out on a scientific basis 
and law showing how to calculate the extent of a 
journal’s reading constituency. The process is very 
interesting, although it is still, as it naturally must 
be, empirical, just as the science of medicine is 
empirical. We cannot get down into the finer cal- 
culus, into the exact, but we have sufficient grounds 
for knowing that given certain data and certain 
figures and facts we find certain results which, 
experience teaches us, are approximately true. 

A weekly paper like this, of an age such as this 
has attained, having a subscription following of 
thousands of graduated evolution firmly attached 
to it through years of growth and habit and 
education; having furthermore a reading constitu- 
ency that purchases the paper weekly on thousands 
of news stands; having sources of distribution to 
all sections of the Union and the world outside of 
the Union, by means of which an additional army 
of readers is supplied—such a paper, basing its cal- 
culation upon the system of estimates now in use 
in all newspaper offices, can know approximately 
about how many readers it has. 

Qn the basis referred to and generally adopted 
it is within the lines of safety to state THE Musica 
COURIER is now read every week by at least 250,000 
people in America and Europe. Thousands of in- 
dividual subscribers and the members of their fam- 
ilies and friends read it; thousands of people read 
it weekly in hundreds of libraries;* thousands of 
teachers and students read it and study it! thous- 
ands of people read it constantly in thousands of 
music stores and music establishments of all kinds; 
thousands of people read it in clubs and in music 
studios and conservatories and colleges that have 
musical departments; thousands of people read it 
with certain commercial purposes in view, such as 
the engagements of musicians for innumerable ar- 
tistic or educational objects; thousands of music 
concerns read it and utilize it to secure names, ad- 
dresses, &c., for forwarding their circulars and 
reading matter; thousands of people buy it weekly 
on news stands and read it for specific purposes. 

The reading constitutency of this paper, embrac- 
ing this quarter of a million of human beings, lives 
in the highest intellectual stratum, for the ground 
covered in these columns appeals chiefly to minds 
that are engaged in cultivating the ethics and es- 
thetics, the humanities of life. The willingness of 
this quarter of a million of intelligences to read this 
papers for years and years, every week, is evidence 
that its process is not only educational, but that it 
has now, as it has had in the past, the quality of 
assimilation, of co-ordinating its theories and prin- 
ciples with those of its environment; in short, of re- 
flecting in its process the highest expression of con- 
temporary musico-literary and musical intelligence. 
In short, Tne Mustcar Courter, by universal con- 
sent, as evidenced in the fact of continual, uninter- 
rupted existence, rolling onward in its revolution 
with the decades of the centuries, is the musical life 
itself, condensed periodically, as represented in the 
weekly cycle. 

This mass of 250,000 readers makes the music of 
the world: this paper illustrates the method and 
tells its history as it progresses. The strangest fea- 
ture of this extraordinary phenomenon is the nearly 
inconceivable fact that the New World should 
be the generator of such a paper. We leave it to 
the philosopher or the psychologist to explain this, 
and the quarter of a million readers of the paper 
would no doubt be delighted to see in its columns 
the reasons that could be adduced to explain the fact 
that THe Musicat Courter. the greatest music 
paper in the world, is an American product. 


* Our library subscription department is one of the most interesting 
features of our general subscription department; always open for 
inspection. 
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EMILY MEREDYTH AYLWARD. 


HE death of Emily Meredyth Aylward on June 

24 came in the nature of a shock, even to 
those who knew of her perilous illness. This brill- 
iant Irishwoman, brilliant as only one of her race 
can be, upset all one’s current notions as to the in- 
tellectual limitations of womankind. Her _ intel- 
lectual grasp of a subject was only equaled by its 
electric transference to terms of prose. Electric is 
the unique word in describing her mental processes. 
She had united to an almost tactile sensibility of 
brain—a purely feminine quality—a_ breadth of 
vision, a vigorous power of assimilation that might 


be called masculine. She was a thinker and her 


In this 
sv sheer 
By sk 


thinking was tinged by an emotionality. 
lay the secret of her wonderful sympathy. 
inagnetism she carelesssly captured a battalion of 
friends, and friends for life. A modest gentle- 
woman withal, full of youthful enthusiasm for art, 
full of her work on THE Musica Courter, a host 
in herself, a stimulating presence and a_ skilled 
writer. 

For some years she was a force on this journal 
where she was greatly beloved by her associ- 
ates, and adinired by all the members of the musical 
profession she met. A woman of temperament, 
she was born at Limerick, County Limerick, Ire- 
land, and received her musical education at Queen’s 
College, Dublin. Her judgments were rapid and 
sane; she was just but never harsh, and she never 
lost that certain freshness of instinct that gave to all 
of her writing glow and color. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the death of Emily Meredyth Ayl- 
ward is a distinct loss to musical journalism and a 
great personal loss to the editor-in-chief and staff of 
THe Musicar Courter. Requiescat in pace. 


EMIL SAUER. 


HE news that Emil Sauer is to visit this country 
next season is welcome, for the record made by 
the young piano virtuoso is a remarkable one. Else- 
where may be found a detailed account of his suc- 
cesses on the Continent and in England. A _ pupil 
of Nikolaus Rubinstein and Liszt. and admired and 
advised by Anton Rubinstein, Sauer rapidly devel- 
oped his genius for the piano, and when a mere 
tripling won honors usually accorded to a veteran. 
He was not long before the public when Wilhelm 
Tappert pronounced him to be “the greatest piano 
player alive.” and this in the face of the successes of 
other virtuosi. 
Sauer combines in a remarkable degree the brill- 


iancy of the heroic virtuoso and the poetry of a Pa- 
His technic is truly 


derewski and a De Pachmann. 
formidable, and embraces the entire dynamical 


gamut, from the AZolian whisper to the blow of a 


highly tempered steel sledge hammer. His touch 


is the most exquisite of any living pianist, delicate, 


rich, mellow, liquid, tender, singing and _ brilliant. 
His wrists are steel flails and his arms untiring. 
Phenomenal is the word to use when describing 
Sauer’s technical equipment. And the soul back 
of it all, the finely organized brain directing the 
complex machinery of performance! How unique 
how masterly! 

It is in the field of interpretation that Emil Sauer 
most astonishes critics and public. He has all the 
external dash, glitter and brilliant glow of a key 
board conquerer, but he wins your heart when he 
plays with absolute simplicity a melody of Schu 
bert, a Chopin nocturne \ll schools, all man 
ners, all styles are his at command He is objective 
and reposeful in his Bach rendings, searchingly in- 
tellectual when he plays Beethoven, and movingly 
poetic in Chopin; fantastic in Schumann. He plays 
Liszt, he plays Brahms, he delights you with a Men 
delssohn rondo and rouses chivalric feeling with a 
stately Chopin polonaise. Sauer is a magician of 
moods, a wonder worker. His personality is 
fascinating, vet he never obtrudes it: an earnest. 
self-respecting artist, a sound musician and filled 
with hatred for charlatanism 

It is therefore as a versatile, an eclectic pianist 

He can do littl 
things in a noble way and crush in the hollow of his 


that Emil Sauer claims attention. 


hand as mere trifles such war horses as the “Don 
Juan” and “Sonnambula” fantzisies of Liszt. Hither 
to we have mainly listened to specialists. Sauer will 
be the first pianist to visit us since Rubinstein, who 
plays all the literature of the piano in a comprehen 
sive, masterly fashion. His head is characteristic, 
his magnetism great: he is sure to create a sensation 
here. 

Information comes through our Berlin office that 
Emil Sauer will probably decide to play the Knabe 


piano during his coming American tour 


was expressed that “Carmen,” pre 
“sented by the Castle Square Company som 
weeks ago, was not frowned upon by the music-lov 
ing public. Certain fiery journalists had prophe 
sied that it would be, on account of its Spanish 
coloring. Lut wherefore? Must the abstract 
impersonal beauty of music be dragged into the 
clamor? 

Bizet wrote brilliant, piquant music to the old 
story of Carmen, once told so well by Prosper 
Merimée, and good music, supplemented by good 
acting and singing, is what people went to the 
\merican Theatre to hear as a relief from all this 
war excitement. 

It is all right, of course, for the “Star Spangled 
Banner” to wave over concert hall and_ theatre 
and for orchestra and soloist to continue the 
flag-waving idea in music It is all right, 
since it is an ebullition in honor of a deep, 
true sentiment which lies close to the heart 
of every noble - spirited man and woman. But 
“Old Glory” 
crotchety, quavery way that the musician happens 


to think will do under the circumstances The 


ought not to be waved in any 


flag doesn’t gain much glory by being trotted up 
and down in staccato, ride-a-cock-horse fashion as 
if it were 2 fretful baby: nor by being trailed senti 
mentally from one end of the instrument’s compass 
to another and riddled by a lot of hi-diddle-diddle 
runs and ear-piercing trills Though the first 
United States flag was made out of a woman’s red 
flannel petticoat. it was not the intention of the 
founders of our Republic that the flag should be 
adorned with frills and furbelows thereafter. 

“Honor the flag, that your country may stand 
among nations,” ought to be an eleventh command- 
ment. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BERLIN OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
BERLIN, June 14, 1898. { 


URING my temporary absence from Berlin the Royal 
Opera House intendancy gave for the first time the 
complete cycle of Wagner's “ Nibelungenring” with a cast 
made up exclusively from the personnel of the opera, and 
without the co-operation and assistance of “guests” from 
other German opera houses [he experiment, whicl 
proved a real success, was made possible through the now 
definite engagement of the tenor Ernst Kraus, whose Sieg 
fried interpretation, both in “Siegfried” and “Gotterdam- 
merung,” seems to have satisfied the Berlin critics, witl 
one single and now no longer very notable exception 
Furthermore, through the fact that Kurt Sommer has stu 
died the part of Loge, formerly taken by Vogl, from Mu 
nich, as guest, and that our home tenor has succeeded 1 
mastering this histrionically even more than vocally ditt 
cult role in a manner which astounded even his most ar 
dent admirers. That the conducting of the whole cycle 
by Dr. Muck would prove again this modest and most un 
assuming Kapellmister’s superiority in operatic leadership 
could not surprise me, for I have always maintained that 
Muck, with his quietly commanding, all comprehending 
safe, circumspect and withal suppressedly energetic style 
of wielding the baton is one oi the world’s greatest and 
most admirable of operatic conductors 

For the rest I append a criticism of the four periorm 
ances written by my new assistant, Herwegh von Ende, 
who seems in every way well equipped to take the place 
made vacant by the departure from Berlin of that talented 
young musician and writer, Leonard Liebling Mr. von 
Ende sums up his impressions as follows: 

THE “NIBELUNGEN RING.” 
“DAS RHEINGOLD.” 

The “Nibelungen Ring,” which was given at the Roya 
Opera House last week, was opened with “Das Rhein 
gold” on Monday, June 6. Although the cast was not 
very exceptional in reputation it was possibly, as a whole 
the best performance I ever witnessed. Bachmann, who 
for the first time sang Wotan, was a very undignified 
ruler, and failed to satisfy the extraordinary calibre the 
part demands. The aggravating effect of a monotony ol 
tone color was most apparent, and his action was at times 
very stiff, this defect being made more noticeable by the 
inflexibility of his voice. He has also a disagreeable vi- 
brato, which he continually uses. Herr Sommer, who 
took the part of Loge for the first time, was a most agree- 
able surprise to me His magnificent voice, combined 
with exceptional histrionic ability, produced an ideal 
Loge. He did not, as in the case of Bachmann, impress 
one as hearing Sommer sing, but as having before us 
Loge, the cunning, listful god. Let us hope he will hence- 
forth be intrusted with this very exacting character. Herr 
Liebau was as usual “unvergleichlich” as Mime. Herr 
Schmidt’s Alberich was weak and uninteresting Frau 
Herzog, Fraiilein Rothhauser and Fratlein Krainz as Die 
Rheintochter, were excellent. The scenic effects and stag- 
ing were all that could be desired 

“Die WALKURE.” 
Tuesday, June 7 

The performance of “Die Walktre” was in some re- 
spects artistically higher than that of its predecessor, “Das 
Rheingold.” Certainly it gave the impression of being 
quite on the high level of perfection reached by the per 
formances viewed as a whole. The splendid acting of 
Frau Sucher, the magnificent way in which she inter- 
preted Briinnhilde, the sweet voice of Fratlein Hiedler as 
Sieglinde and the exquisite style in which Herr Sylva sang 
the important part allotted to Siegmund, all contributed to 
bring about this highly artistic result. The first appear 
ance of Briimnhilde on the cliff was wonderful, and it is 
only to be regretted that the wonderful voice with which 
she entered soon gave way, and was entirely lost by the 
second act. Of Herr Médlinger as Hunding, owing to 
his faulty intonation and his monotonous interpretation 
perhaps the less said the better. Herr Sylva was in excel- 


lent voice, and created a very favorable impression by his 
remarkable acting. Bachmann's Wotan, especially in the 
long scene toward the end, between Wotan and Brunn 
hilde, was insufferable. 
“SIEGFRIED 
llednesday, June 

The Siegiried” periormance was Ot spt cial interest, as 
Herr Ernst Kraus took the part of Siegfried. I heard him 
three times in America, when he was suttering Irom a se- 
vere cold, and it was evident what strides he has mad 
since then, both with regard to his dramatic ability as well 
as his marvelous voice It must be felt that in Kraus we 
have one of the greatest opera singers ot to day. Frau 
Sucher redeemed herseli in this periormance; at times het 
voice was enchanting Herr Bachmann as Der Wan- 
» much better than on previous 


derer (Wotan) was al 
occasions. Herr Lieban is always the same reliable Mime, 
both as to voice and acting. Herr Stammer’s Fafner and 
Fraulein Dietrich as Der Waedvogel, were very good 
“Diez GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 

Friday, June 10 


Friday, aiter a pause of one night, saw the conclusion ot 


is cycle. Taken as a whole it was throughout an artist 
as well as pecuniary success. The house was filled every 
night, and the audience gave hearty evidence of their ap 
preciation. As on Wednesday the chiei interest centered 
in Herr Kraus. Never have I heard him rise to such ar- 
tistic height. In the death scene the magical quality of 
his voice and his splendid interpretation moved one be- 
yond belief. Frau Sucher again won the highest laurels 
by reason of her magnificent acting. One felt that she was 
the dominating spirit, compelling all others to follow her, 
and inspiring even the least capable to remarkable de- 
gree. By Frau Goetze’s Waltraute we were most agree- 
ibly impressed, her enunciation being specially fine. Here 
s throughout the staging Icit nothing to be desired, and 
the costuming was appropriate and well contrasted. Of 
Herr Bachmann we-conceived a better opinion in his role 


learn in chorus training, as the fine singing of the Ws 


of Gunther than when playing Wotan. His voice was 
more modulated in its tone power, and altogether he sat- 
istied to a far greater degree than formerly \ word may 
here be said of the men’s chorus. Their intonation and 
ensemble were excellent. The Germans have nothing to 
1 


ky 
ries the other night proved. The only good point about 
Herr Modlinger was his freedom of action 

It is certainly a great pity that so fine an orchestra as is 
attached to the Opera House is spoiled by such obtrusive 
brass. 

Meanwhile Director Morwitz has also opened up his 
summer opera at the Theater des Westens, and the inau 
gural performance was devoted to a novelty. Jarno’s four 
act opera, The Black Kaschka.””. The work has been 
given with some degree of success at several provincial 
opera houses, notably at Koenigsberg and Breslau and it 
was also fairly well received at the Berlin premiere rhe 
success was, however, not a lasting one, as the repetitions 
of the opera, one of which I have attended, were nearly 
empty. 

That “The Black Kaschka” did not prove a drawing 
card with a musically and literary educated public is only 
natural. 

The plot of the opera is one of Herr Bluethgen’s novels 
dramatized by the author, and though it is no dramatic art 
work, it is a book that would suffice for the making of a 
good opera in the hands of a composer of ability. The 
action is simple, a quite commonplace jealousy story, 
which winds up with two deaths by mistake. Murder is 
only narrowly averted, but in order to make the necessary 
concessions to verism Bluethgen makes of the Black 
Kaschka, if not a murderess at least a coarse vixen, who 
at every opportune and inopportune moment breaks out 
in blasphemous and vulgar language In the last three 
acts of the opera this amiable principal personage of the 
drama is a married woman, in the first act she is a be- 


trayed girl. It was her misfortune that she fell in love 
with Peter Stortebeck, from Pommerania, who, during 
the war oi 1866 fell ill with cholera at the house oi her 
lather, 

When Peter went away home, his health restored, 
Kaschka had loved him not wisely, but only too well. Her 
child having been born she followed her lover to his na- 
tive soil, and his father disinherits him because Peter is 
honest enough to marry the girl he has wronged. His 
only thanks on Kaschka’s part is that she makes his lite 
miserable and haunts him with unfounded jealousy. Peter 
grows very nervous, and now turns the tables on his wife 
by becoming jealous of her. He knocks down the sup 
posed lover of Kaschka, and thinking that he has killed 
him Peter attempts flight by water. Oi course there is a 
storm on the lake, and Kaschka, in the firm belief that 
Peter is drowned, throws herseli in aiter him. To all this 
iamentable stuff, which shows only very tew serene mo 
iments, Georg Jarno has written a lamentable sort of music. 
ite has no originality or power of invention whatsoever, 
and his attempts at Leitmotiv treatment of the Wagner 
description are poor and miserable failures. Besides this 
he dabbles in Mascagni, Meyerbeer, and even cribs irom 
Bizet, but all this without skill and in a sameness of man- 
ner which soon becomes monotonous. At the expense ol 
these composers, however, Jarno succeeds in being what 
might be called melodious, and this is the only thing | 
can say in lavor ol The Black Kaschka.” 

It is also the probable reason why the opera pleased the 
provincials, who are not perhaps acquainted with all the 
works from which Herr Jarno drew his inspirations 

lhe performance, under the conductorship of Herr hap 
ellmeister Pruewer, oj Breslau, was a fairly smooth one 
despite the fact that the orchestra oi the Morwitz summer 
opera gives cause to more than the ordinary summer com 
plaint. The artists concerned in the cast were Misses 
Goettlich, Hawliczck and Ohm and Messrs. Schroeter, 
Geisler, Carlhoi and Kirchner, none of whom seems likely 
to achieve renown in two hemispheres, and hence | can 


forbear going into details about them 


Che first guest at the Theater des Westens was Madame 
Prevost, who so tar appeared in two oi her best roles, 
Lucia and Traviata, and was individually successful. She 
drew good sized audiences, and was received with mu h 
favor; moreover, the applause and recalls were in her case 
deserved. The support, however, was in no wise adequate, 
and in some instances even miserable. 

Madame Prevosti will on Friday of this week appear 
again, and in a part in which I have not yet heard her, viz., 
Carmen.” I hope that it will prove a better ensemble per 


formance than the one oi ‘Traviata 


* * * 


Manager Henry Wolisohn was in Berlin last week, 


where he closed a contract for Lillian Blauvelt, the young 
American prima donna, with manager Hermann Wolff tot 
her appearance in Germany during the coming season 
She is already engaged to sing in Berlin, Leipsic, Frank 
fort, Hamburg, Mannheim and a number of other import 
ant cities. In England Ernest Cavour will look after the 
interest of Miss Blauvelt 

Mr. Wolisohn has also arranged with Hermann Wolff 
that, if the necessary guarantees can be procured, to take 
Arthur Nikisch and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra to 


the United States the coming spring. 


* 
Otto Lohse, formerly conductor of the German opera in 
New York, now conductor at Strassburg, has produced 
there the complete cycle of the “Nibelungenring’”’ and 


Tristan und Isolde” with the home cast, and scored a 
great success. On June 6 Kapellmeister Lohse conducted 


likewise at Strassburg a symphony concert, at which he 


also won laurels. Mr. Lohse is bound by contract at 
Strassburg until 1902, and any plans regarding an American 
engagement of this great conductor are therefore 


premature 
* 

An amusing incident occurred at the “Siegfried” pet 
formance above referred to. Herr Kraus while trying to vie 
with the Waldvoze stumbled over something or other upon 
the stage, and in order to save his equilibrium he took the 
horn away from his mouth, The cornet player behind the 
scene, however, was not aware of the slight mishap that 
had befallen Siegfried, and kept on tooting lustily. Kraus 
as soon as he could steady himself put the horn back to his 
mouth, but not before the audience had become awat 
the situation, and an audible smile went all through the 
venerable old opera house 


* * * 


Carl Busch, from Kansas City, reports a splendid “suc 
cess” achieved at the Belvedere concert at Dresden on th 
night of the 8th inst. The American Folksong was stormily 
redemanded, and in fact all of Mr. Busch’s music pleased 
has 


the audience so well that Herr Musikdirector Trenkler 


decided to put on the prologue to “The Passing of 
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Arthur” and the “Old Folks at Home” string orchestra 
arrangement again at next Monday evening's concert. 


* * * 


I was somewhat surprised to receive with a dedication 
in the hand ot the composer six preludes and fugues for the 
organ by Horace W. Nicholl, of New York, published by 
Edward Schuberth & Co. Neither time nor untoward cir- 
cumstances have ever been able to diminish my admira- 
tion for the English-American writer’s contrapuntal skill. 


* * * 


Sigrid Arnoldson was to have begun a short guesting 
stagione at the royal opera in “Mignon” at Kroll’s last 
night. She did, however, not sing, and Fraulein Roth- 
auser, as usual, took the part. It is now announced that 
Madame Arnoldson will open up Friday night. 


* * * 


Theodore Schmidt, for many years a reliable and quite 
useful member of the Royal Opera House personnel, re- 
tires at the close of the present season. His principal and 
best part was Beckmesser in Wagner's ‘Meistersinger,” 
and his successor in this role will henceforth be Herr 
Krasa. 


* 


Camille Ernest, the highly talented and equally high 
spirited young actor from the Darmstadt Court Theatre, 
has committed suicide. It will be remembered that Frau 
Cosima Wagner, who saw the young artist on the stage, 
thought she discovered his voice. She took Ernest away 
from Darmstadt, and at Bayreuth it was tried to make an 
heroic tenor of him. In this undertaking the Bayreuth 
authorities failed, for Herr Ernest had no singing voice. 
When he found this out he became desperate and blew 
out his brains. 

* * 


Prof. Ernest Jedliczka and his wife will leave Germany 
on the 28th inst. from Bremen on the Lahn in company 
of Mrs, Bloomfield-Zeisler. The professor will visit his 
relatives at Milwaukee, where he intends stopping from 
July 8 to September 8, and on September 13 he will return 
to Germany on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse. Pro- 
fessor Jedliczka has severed his connection with the Klind- 
worth-Scharwenka conservatory, and from October 1 will 


Kixs, Secretary and Manager. 


begin his activity as piano pedagogue at the Stern conser- 
vatory. 
* 

Felix Ehrl, from the Landes Theatre, at Prague, has 
been engaged as stage manager for the new opera under- 
taken by Herr Director Hofpauer, which is to open up at 
the Theatre des Westens next fall. Among the new 
operas the performing rights of which have been acquired 
by Director Hofpauer is Max Lewengard’s “Die Vierzehn 
Nothhelfer.” 


* * 


In commemoration of the sad advent of the death of Herr 
Hofrath Prof. Eugen Krantz, late director of the Royal 
Conservatory of Music at Dresden that institute held a 
memorial service at noon last Sunday, at which the fol- 
lowing was the order of proceedings: 

Prelude in C minor, § part for organ, Bach Royal Music 
Director Organist E. Hoepner, teacher at the conserv- 


atory. 


Words of remembrance dedicated to the memory of Di- 
rector Krantz, Herr Court Actor G. Starcke, teacher at 
the conservatory. 

Choral, “When once I must depart,” Bach; first chorus 
ctass of Herr Hoesel. 


Herr Henry Pierson, director of the Royal Opera House 
and royal comedy intendancy, has been nominated Ge- 
heimer Regierungsrath (Privy Councillor of State) by His 
Majesty, the Emperor. This is the highest honor ever be- 
stowed upon one of the personnel of the intendancy, and I 
doubt not that the distinction was meant as a compliment 
not only for Mr. Pierson’s eminent artistic services, com- 
bined with the excellent results of his financial manage- 
ment of the royal theatres, but also in consideration of 
Mr. Pierson’s unselfishness, shown in the fact that he re- 
fused the more remunerative position offered him as direc- 
tor of the Hamburg theatres after the demise of Pollini. 


* * * 
Bernard Stavenhagen is engaged as court conductor at 


Munich, where from October 1 he will take the position 
made vacant by Richard Strauss, who then goes to Berlin. 


* * * 


Baron Frederick von Erlanger’s three-act drama, “Das 
Erbe” (the Inheritance) was received with much favor at 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, 
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enthusiasm. He has been acknowle ee by critics, the public and musicians to be the greatest 


ll teach and give recitals as usual at the Chautauqua 


the opera house of Frankfort, the composer's native town, 
where the premiere took place on the 6th inst. 


*_ * * 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons have lately been nominated 
court piano manufacturers also to the King of Norway 
and Sweden. 


* * 


The sum of 35,000 marks having been collected for the 
erection of a monument to Robert Schumann at his native 
town of Zwickau, in Saxony, a prize competition for the 
best sketch is soon to be opened and the monument itseli 
will be placed either upon the Market square or the Rob 
ert Schumann place. 

* 


The prize of 2,000 marks ($500) for the best choral set 
ting of Goethe’s poem, “My Goddess,” donated by Alder 
man Dr. Walter Simon, of Konigsberg, has been carried 
off by a young American composer, Wilhelm Berger, born 
at Boston in 1861, and now living in Berlin. Berger’s B 
flat Symphony will be produced at the coming Tonkuenst 
ler meeting at Mayence. How oijten will I have to tell 
you that he is one of the coming men. 


* * 


Theresa Malten will celebrate on the 16th inst. the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of her first stage appearance at 
Dresden. She will then sing Elizabeth in “Tannhauser” 
for the one hundred and forty-seventh time, and as she 
has sung Venus also thirty-nine times, and once even Ve- 
nus and Elizabeth in the same performance, ‘“Tannhauser” 
ser” is the opera in which she has been heard most fre- 
quently. She has sung Elsa in “Lohengrin” 150 times 
and “The Queen of Sheba” 101 times. Altogether Mlle. 
Malten has appeared on the stage 1,883 times in this quar 
ter of a century, 636 times of which she represented Wag- 
ner heroines. Miss Malten will be made the recipient of 
valuable donations, among which is a crown of brilliants 
and great ovations on the night of her anniversary appear- 


ance. 
* * * 


Herr Philipp Roth, editor of the Berliner Signale, and 
formerly the Berlin representative of THe Musicat Covu- 
RIER, died at the age of forty-four, after great suffering, 
on Friday night of last week. He was an eminent violon- 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
SOME CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARRIET DEMENT PACKARD, 


SOPRANO. 
Address Musical Courier, 224 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


ee 


FREDERIC LILLEBRIDGE, 


PIANIST; 


Mrs. Charlotte Lachs-Lillebridge, 


SOPRANO. 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, &c. 
For terms and dates address 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
224 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BESSIE O'BRIEN, 


ORATORIO, RECITALS, MUSICALES. 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER office, 


or 130 West Mason Street. Springfield, III. 


AUGUST HYLLESTED, 


FRANK KING CLARK, 


Management Mrs. Geo. B. Carpenter, Steinway Hall, Chicago, I1!. 


Mezzo Soprano. 
MARCHESI. 


226 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
GIRAUDET, 


72 Auditorium Building, Chicago, Il. 


JEANNETTE DURNO, 


Concert Pianist. 


44 Kimball Hall, 


Cuicaco, ILL. Address for termsand dates 


ESTELLE ROSE, .--Contralto, 


GLEN P. HALL, Tenor. 
ALLEN H. SPENCER, Pianist. 


Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


MARIE LEWANDOWSKA, 


Only teacher in Chicago representing 


Mrs. G. B. Carpenter, SteinwayHall, Chicago. 


Concert Pianiste. 
Piano Lecture Recitals. 
For terms, dates, &c., address 
FRANK S. HANNAH, Manager, 
Steinway Hall, Chicago, 


rir. HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Address, 81 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
On tour to Coast with Mme, Bishop Concert Com- 
pany till January. 1998. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, | 


Steinway Halil, 


Oratorio, Concert, Recital. 


Chicago, Ill. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ANNA GROFF BRYANT, Contralto. 
CHAUNCEY EARLE BRYANT, Tenor.) ORATORIO » CONCERT » RECITAL. 


Studio 403 HANDEL HALL, 


Ensemble or Solo. 


Where Mrs. BRYANT receives pupils 


SPIERING QUARTET. 


cellist and musical litterateur as well as a fine, amiable and 


upright gentleman 
* * * 
Miss Betty Schwabe, the handsome and talented young 


violinist, one of Professor Joachim’s favorite pupils, will 
soon end her so brilliantly begun professional career. She 
\lfred Franken, of Aix 


platiorm 


S$ matrimonially engaged to Hert 
la-Chapelle, and will retire from the concert 


after Marriage 


Many 


were the callers during my short 
now after my return to Berlin | missed the 
nand Wight Neumann, who, upon his card styles himseli 
mpresario, from Chicago, U. S. A Also the f 
Prof. Reinhold Sendix 

Mrs. Théo Dorre 


leave for Milan for the purpose of making an 


Herman and of Ludwig 
came to say gor d bye, as she had to 
engagement 
to sing in Russia next season. The quondam prima donna 


Carl Rosa Company may, however, be heard in 


July or August at Kroll’s new royal opera house in her 


ot the 


pet part of Carmen 
Herr Fellinger, of Berlin, 
founding another opera at Berlin, came to explain his 


who has a pet scheme oi 


plans in detail. His new opera house he wants to erect 
upon the grounds now occupied but soon to be vacated by 
the Royal High School for Music. When the building 
Fellinger’s fancy 


which as yet exists only in Mr is ready 


also of the details of the 


for business I shall inform you, 
artistic side of the new undertaking 

Richard Kohl, of New 
larinet. Mr. Kohl 


of the cx ympos 


An interesting call was that cf 
York, the inventor of the contra-bass « 
came over to show his instrument to some 
ers and conductors of Germany and found immediate rec 
ognition. No less an authority than Richard Strauss is 
invention, and writes to Mr 
bass clarinet a line in 


that he 


very enthusiastic over the 
Kohl that he will give the 
the score of his next composition. Knies¢ 


contra 
writes 
will introduce the instrument into the Bayreuth covered 
orchestra next summer during the Nibelungenring” per 
Nikisch was equally pleased and enthusiastic 


of the 


formances 
about the 
which he thinks will soon take the place of the contra-bas 
Kohl is about 
to arrange the difficulties which he had with the house of 


Besson of London, and then his 


beautiful, rich tone contra-bass clarinet 


soon with its snorting, rasping tone Mr 
interesting instrument can 
be produced at such price and in such numbers that it will 
soon be introduced in all large orchestras 

Mr. and Miss Cottlow called Miss 


booked her first engagement for the coming season, which 


Gussie has just 


is at Oldenburg, where she will play at the symphony con- 
cert on November 23. She will give a concert of her own 
with orchestra at the Singakademie in Berlin in Decem- 
ber 9. 

Among the other callers were Mrs. Anna Hoffmeister 
singing teacher: Miss Minnie Dilthey, soprano, and O. B 


3oise O. F 


BERLIN MUSIC NOTES. 

Miss Bertha Visanska, who was accorded such a warm 
reception at her recent concert at the Singakademie, will 
give a recital here next winter 

William Alton Derrick, of Chicago, is studying singing 
with Professor Blume 

Miss Meta Asher, of San Francisco, left Berlin for Pa 
ris, where she will continue her piano studies under Mo 
ritz Moszkowski. 

Mrs. Nellie Allen Parcell, of St. Louis, a pupil of Pro- 
fessor Barth, returns home in July. 


Alexander Levy. son of the well-known piano teacher 


of New York, who has been studying with Professor Ha 


lir, has placed himself under the guidance of Florian Zajic 

Professor Wirth, while speaking of his American pupils 
in general, referred to Miss Rose Ford, of St. Louis, s 
one of his most gifted pupils. He said: “She will make a 


hit upon her return to the States.” 
Miss Mary Bess Allin, of | 


Professor Barth the past three years 


ouisville, who has been study 
ing with returned 
home. She will no doubt be a prominent factor in Louis 


le musical circles, as she possesses an exceptional tech 
nic and plays very musically 


Marcel 


American tournée 


It is rumored that the French violinist, Her- 
wegh, has been engaged for an 


Gustav Grube, a young American composer residing at 
Vienna, has just finished a symphonic poem for full or 
chestra, entitled Die Jagersbwaut,” alter a poem by 


Anna Beranek-Rau. It will be performed there next sea- 
son 

Professor Joachim goes to London at the end of this 
at St James’ Hall 


under the directi 


onth, where he will play 
The Berlir 
of Arthur Nikisch 


nd London the coming season 


Philharmonic Orchestra 


will give a series of concerts in Paris 


Singakademie, a débutant 
When he had 
finished a voice was neard from the balcony exclaiming: 
“Aber das Publikum grallt.” H. v. E 


At a recent concert at the 


umann’s “Ich grolle nicht.” 


sang Scl 


Recollections of Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, June 2 18's 
| iw Western Reserve, of which Cleveland is the chief 
city, is not unknown in politics, literature, philan 
tl ropy, or art ar d music, and a love and appreciation for 


it has not been entirely the neglected and forsaken thing 
which many would fain make the public believe 

\way back in the “fifties” we had within our borders 
men and women, too, who stood for the best phase of 
Some out to enrich 
the world with their best expression of thought 

If you open any hymn bool 
seph Hy Ibrook, 
the Second 


teacher of the voice, and here he wrote a volume called 


musical art gifted ones have 


name of 


as early a basso in 


you will find the 
and this man w 
Cleveland, and a 


Presbyterian Church of 


“Songs for the Sanctuary,” and though he has been dead 


there are 


ten years and his name forgotten by many, 


countless thousands, past and yet to come, whose hearts 


cherish the well-known “My Jesus, As Thou Wilt” and 
Refuge 
John Underner was one of our early voice teachers, and 


Mr. Underner had the dis- 


of Jenny 


he is yet engaged in the work 
tinction of coming to America as the accompanist 
Lind on her memorable tour. Mr. Underner 
to a delighted world Mlle. Litta, who was his pupil in this 


introduced 


city. Her advanced training under Madame de la Grange 
Hough, a well-known Cleve- 
translation left 


was made possible by A. B 

land man. Her triumphs and 

a brilliant and pathetic record in the history of our city 
Ella Russell, now belonging to the world, was a native 


business 


daughter of Cleveland and a voice pupil of Mr. Underner 

Rita Elandi, the popular prima donna of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, was born here, and received her founda 
tion training in this city. 

Evan Williams, one of the best 
tenors, received his musical awakening and his first train 
ing in this city, in the studio of Madam von Feilitzsch 
It is doubtful if some of his recent triumphal appearances 
bore the same relation to his mind as did some of the oc- 


known of American 


PERMANENT ADDRESS: 


Studebaker Music Hall, Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


asions when he sang at Beckwith Chapel or at Associa- 
tion Hall, when his banner solo was “Adieu, Marie.” 

It's a great jump from a Worcester festival to comic 
opera, but facts are facts, and we have representation in 
this field, for Marion Manola was a Cleveland girl, and 
Charlie Hopper belongs here, too; and the work of the 
Bostonians is made popular by the presence of Charles 
Hawley and Eugene Cowles, both from this city 

Long ago Mrs 


Chure h, also a voice teacher 


Isaacs was an organist at the Old Stone 
and some well-known church 
singers of a former day were among whom 


Card 


Hennings came to Cleve 


her pupils, 
were Mrs. Henry Perkins and Mrs. H. P 

In the early sixties Prof. R. E 
land; he was a teacher of piano and a 
Coe Stewart, Mr 


somposer of merit 
In company with N Hennings started 


the Conservatory of Music. Mr. Hennings’ two children 


were both musical his daughter Dora had a dramatic 
soprano voice of great power; his son, Dr. William 
Hennings, is still a voice teacher of his native city 

Mr. Thomas, of the well-known choir agency of New 


York, was once a singer in the Second Presbyterian 


Church in Cleveland 

Victor Thrane, so widely known as a manager, was a 
former resident here 

Rachel Walker nearly escaped me in recalling the 
names on Cleveland's honor yl] The career of this 


charming octoroon soprano must not he overlooked in 


summing up our claims te distinctive place in the world 
of music 


Had Mrs. S. C. Ford 
into professional life there is no doubt that she 


pleased to have entered fully 
would 
have been one of the gers: as it is the 
holds 


apology, fc Tr Mrs 


great sin place sh« 


without world requires mn 


question in the song 
Ford is an artist 
It must not be forgotten that W. G. Smith, Johann 
Beck and J. H. Rogers are the 


here at the present moment. and thers 


foundation stones of musik 
is more to tell in 


the next edition 


The Morgans at Sea. 
} igen Campania on its last May voyage eastward had 
among its passengers the Hon. Chauncey M 
Madame Melba, Reginald de Koven and other 
people, amene 1 Miss Geraldine Morgan, the 
violinist, and her brother, Paul Morgan, the ‘cellist 


Joachim School of the Violin here 


Depew, 
musical 
vhom were 
who 
are conducting the 
The past season of this school was ghiv satisfactory 
f f view nd Miss and Mr 


now in consultation with Professor Joachim on important 


Morgan are 


from all points 


matters pertaining to the school for next season 
Depew 


program with his usual 


There was a concert, as usual, on board, and Mr 
acted as chairman, discussing the 
flow of rhetoric. This program was as follows: 

Maxwell 
Cobb 


Organ G 
Song, Mandalay 
BP. 
Violin solo, Reverie Vieuxtemps 
Violin solo, Zapateado Sarasate 
Miss Geraldine Morgan, accompanied on the piano by 
Madame Melba 
Song, Past and Future ; De Koven 
I Koven 
Largo for violin, piano and organ Handel 
Miss Morgan, Messrs. De Koven and Maxwell 
Song, Old Brigade Barri 
Dr. B. P. Johnson 
Songs De 
Good Night, Lizette 
O Promise Me Lots 
R. de Koven 
ind piano.... \ 
Miss Morgan and Paul Morgan 


Johnson 


R de 


Duo. violin uxtemps 


J > 
| 
* * * 
= 
Organ 
| 


Ad 
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BRITISH OFFICES OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, } 
21 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, > 
Lonpon, W., June 10, 1898. ' 
ERR GEORG LIEBLING has consented to play at 
H the Ballad Charity Concert given at St. James’ Hall. 
He will play Mendelssohn’s Trio in D minor, associated 
with Perey Colson and Mr. Hollman, and as solos his 
own Octave Study, op. 8, and selections from Mendels 
sohn. 

\t Sir James Blyth’s dinner party and reception in 
honor of Wilhelm Ganz’s musical jubilee, there were pres 
ent many theatrical and musical celebrities, including 
Mme. Adelina Patti, Miss Ellen Terry, Miss Mary Moore, 
Miss Fay Davies, Miss Evelyn Millard. Sir Henry Irving, 
Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mr and Mrs. Wyndham, 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Grossmith, Forbes Robertson and 
\nthony Hope 

At the ‘at home’”’ 
Saturday last, a large number of friends gathered to listen 


given by Miss Regina de Sales on 
to a program of music provided by several artists presents 
The violin playing of Miss Elizabeth Conklin-Mackin- 
stry awakened much interest in this young artist, while 
the singing of Miss Helen A. Culver was one of the 
artistic features of the afternoon. 

Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, the popular composer, gave an 
“at home,” which was in reality a house warming, at her 
new residence, Siddens House, Baker street, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Mme. Belle Cole has been suddenly called to America. 
owing to the illness of her father. She expects to return 
at the end of July. 

Miss Ellen Koller, a soprano from Chicago, who has 
studied under Shakespere in London and Madame Mar 
chesi in Paris, met with much success at a soirée given on 
Sunday by the Baroness de Reuter, 18 Kensington Palace 
Gardens. The other artists who assisted were Miss Rosa 
Olitzka, Mlle. Cortesi, Mr. Westley (violin) and Mr. Ca 
vour, who presided at the piano. 

The return of Dr. Joachim to London this month will 
be much appreciated by musicians. It is many years since 
the eminent violinist has visited London in the summer 
months. On the tst of July he will reappear at a concert 
to be given by himself and Leonard Borwick 

The English Wagner Society is to entertain Herr Felix 
Mottl at a dinner at the Café Royal on the 23d inst., when 
Louis N. Parker, formerly musicmaster at Sherbourne 
School and now well known as a playwright and pro- 
nounced Wagnerian, will be in the chair. 

Macdonald Smith, the author of “From Brain to Key- 
board,” is lecturing on the subject of “How I Teach 
Touch and Technic by Correspondence.” 

Sir Arthur Sullivan has again been overworking, and 
has been ordered by his physician to take complete rest 
for some months. Accordingly he has had to abandon 
the carrying out of his plan of writing a cantata for the 
forthcoming Leeds Festival 

Ffrangcon-Davies has returned from his American 
tour in the best of health and spirits. 

Miss Lillian Blauvelt will make her London début at 
the symphony concerts at Queen's Hall, conducted by 
Henry J. Wood. 

Herr Klindworth is coming to Londen for the purposé 
of conducting an orchestral concert given by Frederick 
Dawson at St. James’ Hall on June 15 

Dr. Koller, whose cantata won the first prize at the 


Canada. 

Mlle. Janotha will give a concert at St. James’ Hall on 
the 17th inst., when Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. Crai- 
gie (John Oliver Hobb’s) and the concert giver will play 
Bach’s Triple Concerto. 

CONCERTS. 

Dr. Richter tried the experiment of giving his second 
concert in the afternoon last Saturday, and the success 
of the venture should tempt him to repeat the experiment. 
The program consisted for the most part of well-known 
which Wagner's “Parsifal” Prelude and 
Dvorak’s E minor Symphony were the most important 
It is needless to say that in Dr, Richter’s hands the per 
formance of these masterpieces was in every way satisfy- 
ing. The overture by Robert Fuchs, op. 59, dedicated 
to the conductor, proved to be a musicianly work, and 


works, of 


a long work withal, into which the fire of inspiration had 
not seriously entered. Tschaikowsky’s dainty and melo- 
dious “Casse Noisette” Suite is better done at the Queen’s 
Hall. The Viennese conductor failed to get the light- 
ness of touch (probably through lack of rehearsal) which 
characterizes Mr. Wood's treatment of these dances. 

M. Vladimir de Pachmann managed to attract another 
very large audience to his second recital last week in 
spite of the weather, which was calculated to depress the 
spirits of the most hilarious person, as it apparently de- 
pressed those of the distinguished pianist himself. 

Arthur Reginald Little gave the first of his two recitals 
yesterday at the Queen’s (small) Hall. The program 
was admirably chosen, and showed to great advantage his 
powers as a pianist. Though at times a little inclined to 
play too heavily, his tone was deep and his phrasing par- 
ticularly good, noticeably in the numbers by Chopin. In 
the Polonaise by Liszt. which brought his interesting con 
cert to a close, he gave evidence of neat and accurate 
technic. 

In spite of an injury to her hand, which necessitated a 
change of program, Miss Ella Pancera played Beethov- 
en’s “Appassionata” and various smaller pieces at her re- 
cital on June 3 with a good deal of liveliness and brilliancy, 
her excellent scale playing being as noticeable as ever 
Miss Rosa Olitzka sang. 

Although there was hardly a single number in Miss 
MacDougall’s concert at St. James’ Hall on June 2 which 
was not worth hearing, the program would have been im 
proved if the element of brightness had not been rather 
a disappointment not 
Scotch songs 


conspicuously wanting, and it was 
to hear Miss MacDougall in some of the 
which she sings with such rare charm. Still. the concert 
some first-rate 
“ novelties ” Mait 
land’s arrangement ef Scarlatti’s “Per te vivo” and “The 
Loyal Lover,” and Bruneau’s “Chan 
Gregory Hast and Mr. Kruse lent their 
a young pianist from Rome, 


really 
Fuller 


was undeniably successful, and 


were brenght forward, as 
especially two of M 
sons a Danses.” 
aid, and the appearance of 
Signerina Colla, added greatly to the interest and success 
of the concert 

Fifty vears is a long time to spend in a foreign country 
trying to encourage the young as well as the old idea to 
take a practical interest in music. Yet fifty years have 
come and gone since Wilhelm Ganz took up his residence 
in London, which fact was duly celebrated by a monster 
concert in the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon. Mr 
Ganz, as if to revive recollections among the older mem- 
bers of his audience, played Mendelssohn's G minor piano 
concerto with an accompaniment of a string quintet, and 
among the enormous crowd of singers, &c., who appeared 
were Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Giulia Ravogli, Mme 
Alice Gomez. Edward Lloyd, Kennerley Rumford, Miss 
Clara Butt. Mr. Ancona, and last. but by no means least, 
charming Miss Marie Engle. Cyril Maude and Miss Wini- 
fred Emery. Miss Mary Moore and Charles Wyndham 
recited. 

The Royal College of Music knows where its strength 
lies. At their orchestral concert on Tuesday evening 
June 7, only two soloists were heard; a pianist. Miss 
Maud Gay. who played Saint-Saen’s piano fantasia 
“Africa,” and a vocalist, Miss Muriel Foster, who gave a 
dramatic reading of “Where sha'l T fly?” from Handel's 
“Hercules.” Professor Villiers Stanford should be well 
satisfied with the excellent results of his careful training 


attained by the orchestra. Their attack and ensemble are 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


ORGAN CONCERTS. 
BERNHARD ULRICH, Manager. CHICAGO, ILL. 


240 ROSCOE STREET. 


MISS 


ora Valesca Becker, 


SOLO VIOLINISTE. 
Address 523 East 89th Street, New York. 


Pennsylvania Conservatory of Music, 


1616 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MUSIC IN ALL BRANCHES— 
Instrumental and Vocal, Technical and Theoretical. 


Catalogues mailed upon application. 
VIVIAN INGLE, Director. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal! Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Mme. de 
Pasquali. Soprano; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; E. Leon 
Rains, Basso, and other prominent singers now before the 


public. 
Studio: 51 East 64th Street, New York. 


especially goed, and their whole performance compares 
very favorably with that of some of our professional or- 
chestras. The program included Mackenzie's prelude to 
“Colomba,” a chaconne and rigaudon by De Monsigny 
and Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony. 
JUNE 17, 1898. 

Talk about a permanent opera is to be heard on all sides 
in London at the present moment. Indeed there has been 
much agitation on the subject at various times during the 
past few years, and now schemes of all degrees of practica 
Fuller Maitland, in his ar- 
put forward the plan 


bility are being advanced. 
ticle in the Nineteenth Century, 
that with a subsidy of £1,500 either from the London 
County Council or from the state permanent opera could 
This never will materialize until someone 
The suggestion made and 


be established. 
comes forward to carry it out 
the people whom Mr. Maitland seemed to have in mind 
when he wrote this have so far taken no initiative, and as 
far as I can see there is no one able to carry it out. The 
present grand opera syndicate, only organized as succes 
sors to the late Sir Augustus Harris, then as a formal body 
will drop out, and Mr. Higgins and Lord de Grey will, as 
heretofore, represent the large list of subscribers, who will 
in all probability continue. Their support amounts vir 
tually to a substantial subsidy 

Some Wagnerites are bringing forward a scheme to 
build a kind of Bayreuth theatre in the grounds at Crystal 
Palace. This would be right away from the turmoil of 
London life 
Another branch of extremists advocate going to 


I doubt, however, this meeting with much 
support 
a place near Norwich, where there is a piece of ground 
bearing a striking resemblance to Bayreuth 

Saint-Saéns will be here early next week to superintend 
the final preparations for the production of his opera 
“Henry VIII.” 

“La Traviata’ 
son, with Mme 

I have received intimation of 
wind up the Carl Rosa Company (Limited). It 
that they have had offers to dispose of the company as a 
stock in trade 


is to be given at Covent Garden this sea- 
Melba as Violetta 


a resolve to voluntarily 


is claimed 


good concern, including the opera rights, 
contracts and other assets, with the right to use the name 
whether the company 


Just at present it is impossible to say 
will be discontinued or not. It is alleged that they have 
lost £6,600 the past year. No further statement has been 
made, and when one is T shall be able to inform my read 
ers of the matter more fully 
Maurice Maeterlink’s tragical 
Melisand,.” is furnishing food for a 
wrights and their kind. On the 21st Forbes Robertson 
Prince of Wales Theatre 


ially composed 


romance, Pelleas et 
multitude of play 


will produce at a matinee at the 
a version by J. W. Mackail 
by Gabriel Faure. 

Herr Georg Liebling, before going next winter for his 


with music spec 


America and Canada, will, carly in t 


‘oncert tour in he 
autumn, fulfill some important orchestral engagements in 
the provinces, among others at the Hallé concert in Man 
chester on November 4 

Mlle. Jeanne Douste will give a concert at 7 Chesterfield 
Gardens on Wednesday. June 22, at 3 o'clock. Victor 
Maurel will on this occasion give one of his musical le¢ 
tures, and sing a number of operatic arias and songs by 
way of illustration 

As the omission of the “Dead March in Saul” from the 
memorial services for the late Mr. Gladstone at St. Paul's 
has been much commented on it is as well to state that it 
It has 
for some time been undergoing a course of reconstruction. 
and some considerable time must still elapse before it is 


was caused entirely by the condition of the organ 


completed 

Eugen d’Albert’s Symphony in F, 
at the Philharmonic concert, has been in existence for 
some twelve or thirteen years, and is a fine work, of which 


which was played 


after a lapse of so many years we preserve a vivid recollec- 
tion. 

Miss Evangeline Florence will go on tour in Austria 
and Hungary during part of December and January. Miss 
Florence will appear first in Vienna and will then proceed 
to Budapest and other towns 

The recent festival held by the 
Choral Association in St. Paul’s Cathedral was very larg: 
The musical portion of the service was under 


London Gregorian 


ly attended. 


LOUIS SAAR 


“A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory."—7. Rhcinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applicat‘ons to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 


Stella Hadden- Alexander, 


PIANIST. 
Address 145 West 66th Street, New York. 


Summer address: Catawba Island, Ohio; 
Lakeside Assembly (Lake.Erie), Ohio ; Wolf- 
sohn Musica! Bureau. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the direction of Dr. C. W. Pearce, and Dr. C. Warwick Jor 
dan was the organist. The choir consisted of 323 trebles, 72 
altos, 258 tenors and 312 basses. The opening voluntary 
was a sonata for organ in D, a new composition by Dr. 
Warwick Jordan 
steadily gaining ground, and the annual festivals at St. 


The Gregorian Choral Association is 


Paul’s are sure to prove a valuable means of making more 
popular the objects for which the association was formed. 

This morning the Daily Telegraph publishes an appeal 
for a national testimonial in favor of the veteran tenor, 
Sims Reeves. This takes the form of a letter to the editor 
recounting the wonderful career of this artist, and men- 
tioning the loyalty of the English public to their old fa- 
vorites. It is signed by no less distinguished names than 
the following: Westminster, Rutland, Portland, Alfred de 
Rothschild, Russell of Killowen, Londesborough, Freder 
ick Milner, Charles Tennant, W. F. D. Smith, Edward 
Lawson, A. J. Hipkins, Henry Irving, Arthur Sullivan, 
J. L. Toole, G. Anderson Critchett, John Broadwood & 
Sons, Herbert Beerbohm Tree, C. Santley, A. C. Macken 
zie, C. Hubert Parry, William H. Cummings. It is asked 
that subscriptions be sent to the honorable secretary, Dr 
Secher, 16 Montague street, Portman square, London, W 


CONCERTS 

The third Richter concert program contained no great 
novelty, but what it did contain was presented in an un 
usual sequence \fter giving us a glimpse through the 
telescope, Dr. Richter reversed the glass and let us peep 
through it the wrong way, so what we saw looked far 
ther away than it really was. I know of no better method 
of describing the eflect of Mozart's simple, sunny and 
tl 


youthful symphony after the miasmatic, hectic, delirious 


“Pathétique” of Tschaikowsky. This sad and symmetrical 
score of Mozart is one of those inimitable. spontaneous 
utterances of a brilliant boy which would sound mawkish 
and affected should a mature man try to imitate it 

The concert ended with e “Tannhauser” overture 
Dr. Richter was at his best in the Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony, and the performance elicited the usual thundering 
and prolonged applause. It is to be hoped that Mozart's 
genial work will soon be heard again. Why not one of 
old Father Haydn's as well? 


No Philharmonic concert to-day would be complete 


without its special hero. The hero of the concert last 
week was Mr. d‘Albert, a musician well deserving the 
honor. He conducted a capital performance of his own 
early Symphony in F (a masterly work for a boy of 


twenty-one years of age), which Richter introduced us te 
some twelve months ago: he played Beethoven's E flat 
Concerto in a manner that it is inconceivable could have 
Seen surpassed: and he conducted the first performance of 
his Scena, based on Hans Andersen’s story of “The Little 


Mermaid.” a worl vhich there was much to admire 

1 good deal of it is pure and unadulterated Wagner The 
ocal part was sung carefully and intelligently by Madame 
d’ Albert Schumann and Mackenzie were drawn upor 


for the beginning and the end of the concert, which was 
an interesting, if not intensely exciting entertainment 
Mr. Newman’ 


Hall on Wednesday afternoon was a musical feast, both 


[schaikowsky concert at the Queen's 


as to quantity and quality. The principal item of the pro- 
gram was the “Pathetic” Symphony in B minor. The 
‘Nuteracker” Suite again received the dainty playing to 
which Mr Wood has 
ductor has associated himself with this deli 
the same way that Henry Irving has with “The Bells.” 


iccustomed us. In fact, this con 
ghtful score in 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio was the pianist in the Russian com 
poser’s B flat minor Concerto. She played with fire, 
breadth and rhythm, but her brilliancy is in excess of her 
In response to a prolonged recall she played 


sentiment ! 
Miss Clara Butt gave 


a rather trivial waltz in D major 
vocal selections by Gounod and Gluck—two composers as 

unlike Tschaikowsky as could be found 
After an absence of two or three years Herr Fitzner has 
once more brought his quartet players from Vienna, who 
gave a concert at the Queen's (small) Hall on June 13 
Dvorak’s melodious and cheerful quartet, op 96, opened 
the concert. It was decidedly well played, for although 
the gaiety of the composition was always perceptible, its 
graceful tunes were never vulgarized by that recklessness 
of touch which some players think necessary to adopt 
The bes: 


player of the combination was undoubtedly Herr Bux 


when the music is of a “Bohemian” character 


baum, the ‘cellist, who has a fine tone and phrases beauti- 
fully. Herr Fitzner chose a not very interesting piece by 
Smetana for his solo, and Schumann’s piano quintet was 
given with spirit. Miss Beatrice Hallett was the pianist. 
There have been no less than thirty-six concerts given 
during the last six week days, an average of half a dozen a 
day. It is obviously impossible for me to report all, and 
consequently I have chosen only a few of the more impor- 
tant, and I do not believe the others would be specially in 


teresting to my readers F. V. ATWATER. 


Music in Pittsburg. 
PITTSBURG, Pa., Jun 20, 1898. 
REDERIC ARCHER'S free organ recitals Nos, 220 
and 221 were given on Saturday, June 18, and Sun- 
day, June 19th inst., respectively, at Carnegie Music Hall 
Next Sunday afternoon's recital will be the last of the 
present season 
Considerable opposition was encountered when a recital 
for Sunday was proposed here. Hundreds of religious 
people who inherited the idea that the beautiful, however 
good on week days, was somewhat bad on Sundays, tor 
tured with the thought that some desecration of the day 
of rest would follow, exhibited much alarm Some of 
them issued a call for a mass meeing, whereat resolutions 
were passed of a decidedly purple tinge 
In the course of their proceedings the flickering sur- 
vival of the idea so openly rebuked by One who is Him 
self the source of all beauty became apparent—that after 
all man was made for the Sabbath rather than the Sab- 
bath for man 
But the Sunday afternoon recitals have steadily con- 
tinued. So long as Mr. Archer’s veteran hand is at the 
helm only good will come of them. An esteemed friend 
in the sacred ministry for more than thirty years wrote 
me this month, referring to the “souvenir” program of 
the 200th recital 
There is no question in my mind about the propriety or 
good effects of such music for the public on Sunday after 
noons, especially with an organist like Mr. Archer, who 
never gives way to the trivial and undignified, and who 
has been educating the people and making impressions for 
good upon them through such a power as music. There 
is no telling how much care and trouble may be lifted, for 
i time at least. from burdened minds, tempers smoothed 
nd hearts softened by such an agency, which is one of the 
anifold ways in which the leading grace of the Holy 
Spirit is brought to men, as every good influence is from 
Him 
At last Saturday evening’s recital (No. 220) the program 
opened with Mendelssohn's Sonata in D (No. § It 
has always seemed to me that in the serene and beautiful 


character of Mendelssohn appear the best elements of the 
old and new dispensations: his religion and his charity 
seem always to glow from his measures. He has noth 
ing to hide. He seeks rather to reveal himself, just as he 
is, without artifice or embarrassment The Andante 
seems like a spiritual exercise or meditation, if you will 
upon the sweetly solemn chorale which it follows. That 
earnest, throbbing, restless bass seems like a_ beating, 
struggling human heart, vearning for immortality: and 
the happy Allegro is a benediction upon it, closing with 
chords which make an obvious climax 

Collin’s silver-bright Allegretto in A led us pleas 
antly to the engine room of music, where we passed our 
time profitably with Handel and his Chaconne in F. 

There is something really brainy and good about Gi- 
gout’s Prelude and Fugue in B minor. The prelude, if 
shortened by the omission of the latter part leading di- 
rectly up to the fugue, is so full of sound thought and 
sense that under the hand of a religious organist it could 
not fail to make an excellent opening voluntary for 
church use. The fugue is good and effective enough to 
stand alone without any prelude Bossi’s “Grand 
Cheeur” is good either for church or concert 

We seemed to hear Spohr and his wizard violin when 
we were greeted by the welcome Adagio and Allegro 
from his beautiful quartet in C major, op. 4. Remember 
ing how the greatest musicians were sneered at and mis 
judged in their day and generation, we ought to be patient 
with those warm hearted partisans who cannot brook 
Spohr because he did not love Beethoven. Perhaps, 
God wot! we may be blind in our own judgments, too 

Moszkowski’s exquisite Menuetto in E was delight 
Liszt’s massive and rich 


fully given by Mr. Archer 


INEZ Concert, Oratorio and Song Kecital. 


GRENELLI, 


SOPRANO. 
Por terms, dates, &c., address direct 


209 West 8Oth Street, New York. 


Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG ’CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 


THE GREAT 
RUSSIAN PIANIST, 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


WILLIAM EDWARD Zeeltals, Organ Openings. Musical 


MULLIGAN, 


Solo Organist and Pianist. 
5 WEST 18TH STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


march, “Von Fels zum Meer,” made the walls fairly ring 
and the audience feel like “falling in” forthwith. That 
was a sweet and faithful Adagio of Woeifl’s, from his 
piano sonata (op. 38, No. 3). We do not give their full 
meed of praise to those musicians who, venerating their 
art, lived, taught and conscientiously wrote in honest de 
votion to their life work, overtopped by a few giants of 
their time, and are now half forgotten. Peace to their 
manes! 

Massenet’s dramatic and pyrotechnic overture, “Der 
Cid,” brought the Saturday evening's program to a close 
in a musical shower of fire, not inappropriate to the ap 
proaching Fourth of July—a very effective finale 

On the Sunday afternoon's program (Recital No, 221) 
we found much satisfaction in listening to the lamented 
Henry Smart’s Andante in F, and Wely’s “La Noce Bre 
tonne” made a vivid tone picture, very bright and pleas 


ing, recalling some canvas representations of the same gay 


scene 


Renaud’s “Fantasia Pastorale” is a pretty and popular 


concert piece and, notwithstanding its inevitable thunder 


storm, leaves no headaches behind it. If we had left any 


of those cobwebs in our heads, which a recent American 
poet thinks should be cleared up with other dead trash on 
April 1 annually, we are pretty sure that the Dubois fiery 
Toccata in G, which closed the first half of the program 
would have done the work completely 

Gounod’s “March Militaire’ made us all want to go 
soldiering again. Of coure that instinct is in human blood 
and always will be The French writers have a natural 
gift for compositions of this kind And the American 
audience cannot let an organist “off” after such a march as 
this in the present exciting time without at least two of 
our national airs by way of encore 

The Schwenke Adagio, from a Clavier Sonata, was all 
that Mr Archer claimed for it, and Meyerbe er’s lovely 
“Shadow Air” (Dinorah) was given with all the fascinat 
ing light and shade, echo effects, &c 
a standing favorite with his audiences. F. von Suppe’s 


hich have made it 


Overture “Die Frau Meisterin” is a brilliant and showy 
concert piece, but I prefer his overtures ‘“Leichte Caval 
lerie” and “Paragraph ITI.” on some accounts 

\bout six encores were called for on these two pro 
‘rams. Among the piéces played in response, besides the 
national airs “America” and “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
were Batiste’s “Pilgrim's Song of Hope” and the Gounod 
Berceuse “Quand tu Chantes.” There were also two short 
pieces (encores) heard before, but I will not venture to 
name them until I am positive of their identity—delightful 
music, and I wish to hear them again 


FE. H. Russet 


Flagler-Mandelick. 

The papers report the marriage of Miss Alice Mande 
lick, recently returned from Europe, to John H. Flagler, 
one of the family of the Standard Oil Company. Mrs 
Flagler is supposed to retire from all further ambitions 


in the direction of public concert work 


Caroline Maben. 

One of the busiest piano teachers this summer will be 
Miss Caroline Maben, who will divide her time between 
her class in Carnegie Hall and a class in Newport, R. I 

The first quarterly recital of Miss Maben’s pupils took 
place at her studio last February, when a number of her 


pupils appeared in a well arranged program 


A N INSTRUCTOR of piano, theory and composition, 
with great experience and educated in Europe, de- 
sires position in some Conservatory or College; at pres 


ent director of a Conservatory, but desires change toa 


larger field: highest testimonials and references. Address 
S. B.,. care Mustcat Courter, New York 
A LADY (musician) of first-class antecedents and su 
perior education, speaking fluently German, French 


and English, also in close acquaintance with musical and 
art circles in Vienna, offers a refined home and chaperon- 
age in one of the best localities of Vienna to a young 
American or English lady wishing to pursue her studies 
there. Special advantage for next season. Address “Vi- 
enna,” care of the Bureau of Information, Mustcat 


Courter. References exchanged 


LISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Concert and Oratorio—Vocal Pnstruction. 
STUDIO: 
126 WEST 66th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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139 Kearny Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., June 22, 1898. | 
OR good and sufficient reasons all critical mention of 
F concerts will appear next week, which will include 
the splendid madrigal concert given by H. J. Stewart. 

A most interesting feature of the pupils’ recital given by 
Miss Ida Diserens was the reading of six originai papers 
by very young pupils. Whereas the papers have a most 
humorous side, one cannot fail to see how the mind of a 
child grasps that which a teacher tries to impart, and also 
that Miss Diserens seems to have the power of imparting 
to children the sort of knowledge to benefit them. The 
idea of having this done is original and good, and I know 
that some of these papers will make very amusing reading. 
The subjects of course were given by Miss Diserens, and 
are reproduced verbatim. 


PRACTICING FROM A GIRL’S STANDPOINT. 


Practicing is a thing that any musician, young or old, 
cannot get along without. The best musicians in the world 
practice five and six hours a day, and sometimes more. 
To be a good musician you must practice with your 
thoughts upon your music and nothing else. Music when 
played well can touch people’s hearts with sorrow or glad- 
But there can be no fine or beau- 
Some children object to 


ness as well as words. 
tiful playing without practicing. 
taking music lessons, and when forced to take them they 
do not practice well and waste time and never play their 
exercises. But when they are grown up and look back to 
the time when they had the opportunity to be able to play 
and would not practice or even take lessons they feel very 
much ashamed of themselves and wish they could take 
them now. 

I have heard some very nice players, and I think they 
practiced a long time during the day. I think that prac- 
ticing helps you, and that you cannot get along without it 
if you expect to be a good player. Some children would 
rather play with the other children than practice, and do 
not keep their mind upon their work, wishing the hour 
would soon end. 

This kind of practicing does no good. 

V. Fannie WoopMAn 


PRACTICING FROM A Boy's STANDPOINT. 

“T wish there was no such thing as a piano, anyway!” is 
the probable exclamation of almost all the boys who have 
their them every day after school. 
“Come, now, get to your practicing.” Thig is a very 
small sentence, but it means a good deal. In the first 
place, a boy who takes up lessons in music generally 
wishes to be able to play well enough to satisfy himself 


mother calling to 


and his hearers, but if, when he hears his mother calling 
him to practice, he tries to get out of it, I am afraid he 
will not make much of a player. “Practice makes per- 
fect” on the piano as well as in all other things, and al- 
though I hope to be able to play some day I do not love 
the piano well enough to sit down and practice about 
eight hours a day, or even longer, as some of our great 
players do or have done. 

Often when a boy is passing on the street some of his 
friends will call to him, “Come and have a good time,” 
and he has to answer, “No, I have to go home and prac- 
tice.” I am afraid he holds a great many hard feelings 
against both his mother for making him practice and the 
other boy for telling him what a good time they were 
having; but he little knows what a blessing these lessons 
will be to him in future years. Nobody is so popular 
nowadays as a person who can play any musical instru- 
ment skilfully, and this can only be attained by diligent 


practice. WILLIAM Maurer. 


THE Joys AND Sorrows OF LEARNING How To PLAy. 
I love to sit at the piano and make up pieces. Music is a 
thing that when grown up or even young you can enjoy it 
Music also takes you into society. Playing on the piano is 
a most joyful thing to some people. I like to take music 
lessons, because in afterlife I can play at entertainments 
or concerts, and have a good time. 

I think music is very nice. Some people think that 
taking music lessons is hard; they would rather play out- 
side and have a good time. Sometimes when I am prac- 
ticing there are children playing out on the sidewalk, and 
then I wish I was out with them: but I have to practice, 
and O, sometimes the hour is so long. Some people, when 
asked to play, will willingly play, and other people will 
not, because they have the excuse that their music is 
like an exercise, and they never want to play, and then 
afterward wish they had. I like to play at concerts, and I 
think it is very nice to know how to play the piano. 

WoopMan. 

Others will appear later. The following program was 
well given: 


Florence Conn, William Maurer 
May Schlutter. 
Elizabeth Ruggles, Anna Jacob. 
Nocturne E flat...... .Chopin 


Helen Dodd. 
Recitation, The Musical Crank. 
Iva Knowlton 


JOSEPHINE S.W 


JACOBY, 


CONTRALTO. 


Address: 104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 


SERENA SWABACKER, 
Soprano 


3306 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Dr. ION A. JACKSON, 


TENOR. 
ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
THOMAS & FELLOWS, 
Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Selected from numbers under preparation for the forth 
coming “Evening with Cornelius Gurlitt.” 


Claus Spreckels, Jr. 

.Gurlitt 


Frances Dodd. 

Anna Jacob. 


.Gurilitt 


Buds and Blossoms, Nos. 1, 2, 12.............-Gurlitt 
Florence Conn 
Elva Woodman. 
.Gurlitt 
Iva Knowlton. 
..Gurlitt 


William Maurer 
Original Papers: 

Song Without Words, No. 12.... . Mendelssohn 

Gladys Fox 


Rondo 
May Schlutter 
Moonlight on 
Helen Dodd 
Norwegian Serenade................ 
Iva Knowlton 


Bendel 
.. Ole Olsen 


At the Fountain. Hiller 
Elva and Fanny Woodman 

As a sample of how busy a woman can be and accom 
plish all things wel! I will quote Miss Elizabeth Westgate. 
who teaches piano and pipe organ all day and every day 
Monday and Thursday of each 
week find San and on the other four 
week days she is at her \lameda, 
lives. The organ lessons she gives at the First Unitarian 
Church of Alameda, plays on Sunday. The 
organ, by the way, is a memorial presented by Mrs. Emma 
W. Shattuck in memory of her husband, Charles H. Shat 
tuck. 


In the middle of August Miss Westgate always gives a 


but Saturday afternoon 


her in Francisco 
studio in where she 


where she 


concert by advanced pupils. The program is entirely 
prepared before vacation, so that a few rehearsals puts 
it into good condition for public performance. Once a 


year a musicale is given by the intermediate denartment 
and once a year the youngest pupils play for their friends 

On Saturdays a column called the “Andante and Alle 
gro” appears in the Daily Argus, which consists of musical 
criticism and review of all concerts of importance which 
occur in San Francisco, Oakland and This 
emanates from the pen and judgment of Miss Westgate 


occasional 


lameda 


Besides the regular work mentioned there are 
concerts. of which she has the management, and she also 
keeps up a repertory for private and public performance 

Miss Gertrude L. Clarke, recently of New York, where 
she was a pupil of MacDowell, dropped in this week, 
being here on a visit to her home, or rather her family, 
for Miss Clarke has cast her lines in Shelbyville, Ky., 
Science Hill 
who re 


where she has the department of music In 
School, a Wellesley preparatory. Miss Clarke, 
ports considerable a charming pianist and I 
sincerely wish that she might be heard here before her 


success, 18 


return in September 

Percy A. R. Dow, taken studio re 
cently occupied by Willis He Mr 
Bacheller’s indorsement as teacher and his circulars an 
Vannini, of Florence; Henschel, 


the 


also 


baritone, has 
Zacheller has 
nounce him a pupil of 
of London, and Bacheller 


Willis E. Bachellor, accompanied by his wife and little 
son, left on Monday for Wilton, Me., to remain a few 
weeks, after which time Mr. Bacheller will go to New 


York to remain 

Mr. Bacheller’s departure is a distinct loss to San Fran- 
cisco, where he had built up not alone a clientéle, but a 
fine reputation both as teacher and singer. In the move 
to New York Mr. Bacheller takes about ten of his pupils 
along, which is in itself a telling compliment. He has a 


Hus KRONOLD, 
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Concerts, Musicales. 
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Broad Street Conservatory of Music, 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


position as tenor in one of the New York churches al 
ready and goes full of encouragement into the new field 
which he has chosen. 

Rhys Thomas is singing with the Carl Martens Opera 
Company, now at Los Angeles. 

A sale of pictures by the art students netted nearly 
$1,000 at an entertainment given recently at the Press Club. 
Those who furnished a musical program were Miss Alyce 
Gates, Mrs. Eva Tenney, Miss Millie Flynn, Signor 
Wanrell, Signor Abramoff, Roscoe Warren Lucy, Pietro 
Marino and the Press Club double quartet 

Mrs. H. Ehrman and family are summering at Waldo 
Point. EMILIE FRANCES BAUER. 


Letter From Mr. Henry L. Mason. 
New YorK, June 27, 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
AY I be allowed a few lines of your space that I may 
try to express to your readers the impression made 
upon me by the recent address on church music delivered 
at the meeting of the M. T. N. A. on last Thursday by 
Thomas Whitney Surette. The address was unique and 
characteristic of the man. It was interesting from the 
fact that while it was didatic it was plain and simple—attri- 
butes always oi that which is best. Mr. Surette’s talk was 
general rather than topical. He drew an analogy between 
the music of the church and the architecture of the church. 

As the feeling of the people has for thousands of years 
iound expression in the various forms of the building ot 
their cathedrals, so has it found expression in the various 
styles and forms of their church music 

It is not right to say that all cathedrals should be Gothic 
in design, that style of architecture which prevailed in Eu- 
rope from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries, and of 
which the cathedrals of Rheims, Amiens and Cologne are 
conspicuous examples. It is not right to prescribe that all 
churches should have boy choirs, or mixed choirs, or what 
you will, The broad view points out that the feeling ot 
the people of a given time will dictate that form of music 
best adapted to the church of that time. 

And so it is impossible to say that any one form of 
church music is best for all churches, all denominations 
ind all peoples. 

I go but briefly into the address of Mr. Surette, but suf 
fice it to say that it was the effort of an intelligent, cul 
tured, broad, human mind, and those who heard it will not 
easily forget the beautiful and high moral tone of the 
words he spoke. 

[he influence of such a talk must be lasting and benefi 
cial. Yours very truly, Henry L. Mason. 


Metropolitan College of Music. 


COMMENCEMENT CONCERT. 
UPILS’ recitals do not usually excite much general 
interest, neither are they apt to attract the attention 
of music critics. That the Metropolitan College of Mu 
sic’s commencement concert, which took place in Assem- 
bly Hall, on the corner of Fifth avenue and Twentieth 
street on the evening of June 22, proved an exception to 
this rule, speaks well for the ability and tact of Miss M. E 

Palmer, manager of that institution. 

sy enforcing a competitive contest before arranging 
the program—a plan which might with advantage be 
adopted elsewhere—the best available talent was secured 
The initial number was a Bach organ fugue, commonly 
known as the Little G Minor Fugue, to distinguish it from 
a longer and more difficult one in a similar key and by the 
same composer. This beautiful piece of counterpoint 
needs no introductory or opening chords, and the question 
is: Why does Mr. Shelley introduce them? Two bars of 
that defiant and at the same time almost plaintive subject 
should silence any talkative assembly. The fugue was 
played by McCall Lanham, a Harry Rowe Shelley pupil, 
who will doubtless succeed in the dual capacity of choir- 
master and organist, for he is studying singing. In play- 
ing he phrases intelligently and interprets artistically, 

though he is somewhat lacking in repose. 
The second number was a Haydn string quartet, after 


which Miss E. M. White sang some florid songs. By the 
expectant expression of her face the hearer is led to ex 
pect that this singer’s high notes are going to drop from 
the ceiling and that she will endeavor to catch them before 
they reach the floor. Now, if Miss White did not catch 
these notes the result would certainly be crying; but hap- 
pily she never misses them. 

Then came Miss E. B. Cash, a tall, striking looking 
pianist, a girl whom Gibson might like to paint. Other 
pianists were the Misses Pauley, Bingham, Wilson and 
Harvey; Sidney A. Baldwin and Howard Mercer. 

The violin department was represented by Miss 
Schmidt-Fritsch and Harry Griswold, two young musi- 
cians who made their respective débuts upon this occasion, 
the former student in particular displaying decided musi- 
cal talent. 

Vocalists deserving special mention were Mrs. Rich 
ards and the Misses Denham, Kimball and Radcliffe, a 
well trained quartet and a chorus of female voices, under 
the direction of E. Presson Miller. A Dudley Buck pu 
pil, Clifford Cobb, contributed the final number to a pro 
gram which was long enough to make two concerts in- 
stead of one. 

Miss Palmer pronounces her past season most satisfac- 
tory, and it is to be hoped that her coming summer ses 
sion may likewise be attended with gratifying results. 


Emil Liebling at Milwaukee. 
Newha | street 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 14, 180s, 5 

AST evening Emil Liebling, assisted by Charles W 

a Clark, both of Chicago, gave a recital at the Mil 

waukee Donner College before a large audience Mr 

Liebling will be the musical director of this institution, 

coming to Milwaukee at stated intervals to give lectures 

to the pupils and note their progress. He intends to util 

ize and encourage local musicians by bringing them 

before the public at the various recitals planned for next 

year. I could not attend this concert, but sent other mem 

bers of my family, who were immensely pleased by the 

sympathetic, brilliant and vigorous work of both soloists. 

The program was as follows: 

Piano solo, Prelude in E minor, op. 35......Mendelssohn 

Magic Fire Scene, from the Walkure........Wagner-Vitt 
Prelude, Theme and Variations, op. 35 

Bruno Oscar Klein 

Emil Liebling. 


Vocal, Love Song . ...Denza 

Charles W. Clark 

Serenade and Spring Song........... ..Emil Liebling 


Valse Be ..-Moszkowsk1 
. Tosti 


Vocal, 
.. Schumann 


Ich Grolle Nicht 


Charles W. Clark 
Piano solos... Chopin 
Funeral March 
Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 
Chaminad 


Emil ‘| ‘iebling 


Vocal, The Lute Player.......... .Allitsen 

When We Two Parted............. ee 

lt You Become NGS. Luca 
Charles W. Clark 

Piano solo, Etude de Concert Schytte 

Children’s Dance. sat .. Westerhout 

Hiawatha, an Indian Legend... Kumkel 


Menuet ...Conrath 


Emil Liebling 
Miss Claudia McPheeters, accompanist 
Mr. Clark’s hearty singing and Miss McPheeter’s dis 
creet accompaniments were unusually delightful. We all 
wish Mr. Liebling the utmost success in this new venture, 
and trust he will find a little good material in the pupil's 


under him 


The Harold Opera Company of New York, composed 
of unusually good singers and actors, is playing a sum 
mer engagement here at the Alhambra. The operas given 
are our old favorites, “Fra Diavola,” ‘La Grande Duch- 


Opera, 


DIRECTION: 


Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
33 Union Square, West, New York. 


Concerts 


ess,” &c., and they are well staged, sung and acted, con 
sequently we are not absolutely without music of any sort, 
which is our peculiar, familiar state. I may write of this 
company later on. 

Milwaukee is looking forward with great eagerness to 
the National Edition of Tue Courter. The musicians 
especially are struck with the magnitude and great im 
portance of this undertaking. 

Emity GRANT VON TETZEI 


The International Opera Company. 


HE new organization to be known as the International 
Ope ra Company promises to prove a success Irom 
the start, as its projectors have set to work in a business 
like way to give the public what it seems to want. There 
is little doubt that it will receive the support it deserves 
There is available enough American talent at home to 
make up in part at least two complete ensemble opera 
companies. One of the leading spirits in the new enter- 
prise says: 
We will give for the first season Italian and English 
opera because we must have tne assistance of the older 
and more experienced Italian artists. To establish really 
first-class opera in this country it is necessary to have and 
to create a field, also to develop the immense talent that 
meets one at every hand. It is conceded in Europe that 
we can give better comic opera, or, rather, that we can 
give our trashy works better casts than can be found any- 
where in the world. There is never a lack of a beautiful 
and good voiced comic opera prima donna. We have the 
best native concert artists in the world, and all we need is 
the development of the grand opera artist and we will take 
first place as operatic producers, and we have enough tal 
ent in sopranos at least to supply the handsomest and the 
most talented prima donna in the world. We are negotiat 
ing with at least half a dozen experienced and fine Ameri 
an artists 
I have engaged a fine Italian tenor and two American 
tenors, who promise great things. One of the men has 
been singing in Italy and the other at one of the best opera 
houses in Germany. I have also engaged a great basso 
from Germany. He is a native of Milwaukee, and has 
for three years been singing in Germany. Aside from 
this I am negotiating with several artists here in America.” 
The company has engaged as musical director Mr. Sapio 
on account of his long and varied experience and unques- 
tioned ability and standing as a man and an artist which 
eminently fit him for the place 
‘he most important engagement thus far, however, is 
that of Mme. De Vere, who stands at the very top of the 
s American artists, who can sing both Italian 


high-cl 
and English perfectly, and who is a favorite singer and 
one of the best known artists all over the United States 
Of course the extravagance and unnecessary expenditure 
that marked the hectic existence of the National Opera 
Company will be avoided 

There is a desire for good grand opera given with capa 
ble artists under first-class direction with all necessary 
scenic embellishments and costuming 

There will be a full and efficient orchestra and a special 
feature of the International Opera Company will be the 
chorus, for it is fondly hoped by those who are backing 


if the artists will be re 


t 
cruited from the ranks of the chorus 

Che season will last twenty-five weeks, and will begin in 
Later the company will open in 


ie enterprise that in time some 


Washington October 17 
New York. At least two novelties in the way of grand 
opera will be given, and the performances will be on a 


high plane of excellence 


“7 PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Frederic 


Mariner, 


TECHNIC 
SPECIALIST..... 
STUDIO: 
VIKGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 
29 West 15th St., New York. 


GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


With the National Conservatory. Formeriy 
Conductor of National Opera Company. 
we €6«. Director of Hinrichs Opera Company. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Prepares and finishes for CONCERT AND OPERA 


130 West 91st Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


CINCINNATI, June 25, 1898. 


HE annual series of students’ concerts of the Con- 
servatory of Music are being given in the Scottish 
Rite Hall. The dates of concerts are as follows: 
Wednesday evening, June 15; Thursday evening, June 
16; Friday evening, June i7; Saturday evening, June 18; 
Wednesday evening, June 22; Thursday evening, June 23; 
Friday evening, June 24; Saturday evening, June 25; 
Monday evening, June 27; Tuesday evening, June 28; 
Wednesday evening, June 29. 
The programs are the following: 
FIRST CONCERT. 
Wednesday evening, June 15. 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur; pianists, pupils of 
Theodor Bohlmann. 

Polonaise—A major, op. 40. .Chopin 
(Arranged for two pianos, eight hands, by Burch ard.) 
Misses Elsa Hirsch, Delphine Ransohoff, Olga Rapp and 

Jennie Kahn. 

Piano solo—Sonatine, op. 114, No. 1, C major...... Lange 
Allegro, Arioso, Andante Espressivo, Finale, Allegro 
Leggiero. 

Miss Alma Haas. 

Song—Oh, That We Two Were Maying.. .....Nevin 
Miss Esther McNeil. 

Sonata—D major, for two pianos, first movement. . Mozart 
Misses Elsa Hirsch and enseanen Ransohoff. 

‘Romeo Frick. 


Piano solos— 


Maiden’s Wish (Chant Polonaise)...... eens” Liszt - 


Waltz—op. 42, A flat major. .Chopin 
Miss Julia Moch. | 
Concertstueck—op. 92, G major. .Schumann 
Introduction and Alle gr0. Appassionata. 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Ella Opperman. 


Songs-- 


Miss Rosalie Meininger 
thapsodie D’Auvergne—op. 73, C major.....Saint-Saéns 
(Orchestral part on second piano. ) 
Arthur Saul. 
SECOND CONCERT. 
Thursday evening, June 16. 

Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances 
Moses; pianists, pupils of Theodor Bohlmann; elo- 
cutionist, pupil of Mrs. Lily 

Piano solo—Sonata, F major, first movement. . Mozart 

Miss Rose McCarthy. 

Pi 1ano solos— 

Lied ohne Worte, i 30, No. 3.........Mendelssohn 
Phantasietanz, 124, No. 


Wiegenlied, op. 124, No. 6................Schumann 
Mazurka, op. 7, No. .Chopin 
Miss Rose Maas. 
Miss Esther Mc Neil. 
Sonata—B flat mator, NO. Clementi 


(For two pianos.) 
Miss Carrie Haas and Marcus Haas. 
Piano solo—Villanella, op. &9.. 
Miss Maud Stephenson. 


Songs— 
Ye Banks and Braes. 
My Love is Like a Red, Red 
Miss Floy Mildred Batey. 
Recitation—Pauline Pavlovna..... Thomas Bailey Aldrich 


Miss Hortense Holtzman. 
Piano solos— 
Chopin from Lanterne Magique, D flat major... 
B. Godard 
Guiriandes from Etudes Artistiques, op. 107.. 
B. Godard 
Valse, A major. capers . Moszkowski 
‘Arthur Saul. 


Songs— 


Miss Frances Cusson. 

Concertstueck—op. 79, F minor........ C. M. von Weber 


(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Marcus Haas. 
THIRD CONCERT. 
Friday evening, June 17. 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances 
Moses; pianists, pupils of Theodor Bohlmann. 
Tarantelle—op. 82, No. 12. . Raft 
(Arranged for two pianos ‘for the Thern Brothers. ) 
Misses Maud Stephenson and Rose McCarthy. 
Piano solos— 
Miss Louise Van Lahr. 
Recitative and Romance—O’ Du Mein Holder Abend- 
stern (Tannhaiiser).. els . Wagner 
Romeo Frick. 
Concerto—A major (No. 23, oneunenadl & Hartel’s 
edition), first movement. : . Mozart 
Cadenza by Reinecke. 
$hedaeeaenn part on second piano.) 
Miss Maud Stephenson. 


Songs— 


Miss Lotta Wilke. 
Piano solos— 
Ballade, G minor. ae . Rheinberger 
Arietta, op. 12, No. “flat major...... .. Grieg 
Polonaise, op. o, No. 6, B major. . Paderewski 
Miss Julia Moch. 
Piano solos— 
Warum? from 32, Phantasie Pieces. ...Schumann 
Grillen, from op. 12, Phantasie Pieces. . Schumann 
Miss "Ella Opperman. 
Piano solo—Three etudes from op. 70 
Marcus Haas. 


. Moscheles 


Songs— 
Oh Wert Thou in the Angry Storm............ Franz 
Dance Song in May.. ere 


Miss Rosalie “Meininger. 
Concerto Pathetique—( Original anaes for two 
pianos) E minor. . Liszt 
Miss Susan Monarch. 


Songs— 


Romeo Frick. 

Meistersinger Prelude . Wagner 
(Arranged for two pianos, eight hands, ‘by Deprosse ) 
Misses Susan Monarch, Julia Moch, Alma Bagby 
and Ella Opperman 
FOURTH CONCERT. 

Saturday evening, June 18 
Pupils of Miss Clara Baur, Hugo Sederberg, Jacob 

Bloom, Miss tga D. Monarch, Mrs. Anna M. 
Henrichson, Miss Caroline Evans, Miss Frances 
Moses, Miss Helen May Curtis and Miss Blanche 
Estelle Kahler. 
(Second piano accompaniment. ) 
Miss Elizabeth Brown. 


Schultz 


Menuet—op. 100 ....... 
Miss B ella Bowman. 

Miss Rosa Webb 

Gavotte—For two pianos... 

Miss Dora and ¢ *hristian Dieckman. 
Tarantelle—op. 85, No. 2. 


Miss Rose Roebling. 
Songs— 
I Ne’er Will Roam From Thee........ 
Who is Sylvia? 


Schumann 
-Schubert 
Miss Ada Ballou. 


Sonata—op. 103, No. . Loeschhorn 
Miss Wanda Baur 
Violin solo—Air Varie, No. 6.........-...e0+. De Beriot 


Abner Thorp. 
.Ph. E. Bach 
Reinecke 
Karganoff 


Solfeggio 

At the Spring.. 

Miss Hilda B. ‘Loewenstein 

Miss Eliza Abbott 


. Tschaikowsky 


laydn 


Songs— 
Tune Thy Strings, O Gypsy. . 
Cloudy Heights of Tatra.. > 
Miss Hortense Holtzman 
Kinderstuecke—op. 


. Dvorak 
. Dvorak 


.Mendelssohn 


Fleurette—op. 75, No. . Raff 
Master Ralph O’ 
Song—Auf dem Wasser zu Singen.. .Schubert 


Miss Clara Manss. 


JOSEPH S. 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6lst St., 


Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musical Bureau, 
NEW YORK. 


LEONTINE GAERTNER, ‘CELLIST. 


For terms, dates, etc., address VICTOR THRANE, 
OF Decker New York. 
533 West End Avenue. 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand Opera Tenor from Milan, Paris 
Metropolitan Opera House and Dam- 
rosch Company. Vocal and Dra- 
ee acher with the best Italian 


‘Mme. Sophia Scalchi, Mile. 
Emma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
Edouard de Reszké, Mel- 

ba, Plangon, Campanari and 
Bevignant. 


STUDIO: 14 West 34th St. (Room 46), NEW YORK. 


Sonatine—C major, op. 36, No. 3........... 


Clementi 


(With second piano accompaniment.) 


Miss Selma M. Benjamin 
Chanson du Torreador. 
Romeo Frick 
Nocturne—C minor.. 


Miss Anita Stevenson 


Recitation—Little Christel... Mary 


Miss Emily Wickersham 
Waltz Impromptu—G major. 


. Bizet 


. Field 


Me -ndelssohn 


Kk. Bradley 


. Ratt 
Pirani 


(Second pi: ino ‘accompaniment ) 


Miss Carrie Willson 
Song—Sacred Is the 


Suppe 


(Violin obligato, Charles Dotzengall.) ) 


Miss Floy Mildred Batey 
Loreley 
Miss Alice Smith 
la Romanesca .... 
Minuetto—op 23 .............. 
Miss Mary Eryson 
Prelude 
Gavot—E major ... 
Miss Carrie Bellmer. 
FIFTH CONCERT 
Wednesday evening, June 22 


. Seeling 


. Navarra 
*haminade 


Lese hetizky 


_B: ich-Saint-Saéns 


Pupils of Miss Clara Baur, Miss Frances Moses, Mrs. Iva 


Kennedy Wickersham, Hugo Sederberg, 


M. Henrichson, Miss Caroline Evan 
May Curtis and Jacob Bloom 
Variations—op. 94 (ior two pianos)... 


Mrs. Anna 
Miss Helen 


: Wilm 


Miss Helen Stein and Miss Helen. 


\ria—Nymphs and Fauns 
Miss V. Marion Girardeau 
Miss Bessie Conklin 
Songs 
The Violet 
Serenade 
Miss Mary Loutse Wahmes 
Chopin from Lanterne Magique 
La Chasse 
"Miss Emma Clark 
Impromptu—op. 28, No. 3.. er 
Miss Hilda Marks 
Rondo—l.a Matinee 
Miss Mary Bryson 
Violin solo—Scene de Ballet 
( harles Dotzengall 
rhe Fable 
Miss Emily Wickershan 
Two Etudes 
C major 
F sharp minor 
Gavot 
Miss Floy M ldred Batey 
Sonatine—op. 47, No. 2, allegro 
Bluette—op. 142, No. 1 
Miss Emma Treuse hel 
Love Song 
The Brook 
Miss Anna Orr Rice 
Violin solos 
Melodic 
Perpetuo Mobile.... 
Miss Hortense Holtzman 


semberg 
.Pache1 
Hervey 
Bereny 


Godard 
Rheinberger 


Re inhold 
Dussek 

De Beriot 

. Raff 
Jensen 

Jensen 
Ureys« hock 


Reinecke 
Von Wilm 


. Brahms 


Dvorak 


Rubinstein 
Bohm 


Sonate—F major ...... , . Mozart 
Miss Alice Smith 
Concerto—D major Mozart 
Miss Anita Stevenson 


Recitation—Brier Rose Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen 


Miss Edna Moort 

Recitative—Wie nahte mir der Scl 
Freischutz) 

\ria—Leise, Leise (Der Freischtitz) 

Miss Ida Wetterer 


Gondoliera 
Miss Carrie Bellmer 


lummer (Der 


Weber 
. Weber 


Reinecke 


VON KLENNER, 


Vocal Instruction, 


NEW YORK. 


VIARDOT-GAACIA 
METHOD. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant St., l0th St. and Second Ave. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dances .. . Moszkowsk1-Wolff 
Miss W anda Baur and. Miss Bessie Conklin 
SIXTH CONCERT. 
Thursday evening, June 23 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances 
Moses; pianists, pupils of Georg Krueger, Mrs. Iva 
Kennedy Wickersham and Miss Susan D. Monarch; 
violinists, pupils of Jacob Bloom; elocutionists, pupils 
of Miss Helen May Curtis 
Am Bach ...... Helmund 
Sonate—No. 1, for ‘two pianos.... bade .Clementi 
Miss Stella Ambrose. 


Songs 
Summer ha iminade 


Miss Ada Ruehl. 

Etude Melodique—B flat major........ 
Two Valses—op. 39, Nos. 2 and 15...... 
Miss Mathilde Ferrier. 


Burgmueller 
.. Brahms 
Miss Helen Voiers 
Mazurka—G minor. Saint-Saens 
Alphonse Fischer. 
Recitation—Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle (as she saw it from the beliry) 
Oliver Wende Holme 
Miss Edith Coppock. 
Introduction and Allegro 5 rz0so—op. 87 Raff 
Miss Blanche High 
Recitative—Ah! Tardai Troppo (Linda di Chamou 
eit)... Donizetti 
Cavatina—O, Luce di Quest \nima (Linda di Cha- 
mounix) Donizetti 
Miss Anita Stevenson 
Sonate—G major Mozart 
Miss Helen Bloch 
3olero—Merce, dilette Amiche—I’ Vespri Siciliani. . Verdi 
Miss Therese Berger 
Air No. 7 De Beriot 
Miss Hortense Holtzman 
The Spirits’ Song 


Violin solo 


Haydn 
Miss Anna Orr Rice 
Recitation—The Day Dream Tennyson 
The Sleeping Palace The Sleeping Beauty The 
Arrival. The Revival. The Departure 
Miss Laura Pierpont 
Aria—Und ob die Wolke sie Verhuelle (Der Frei 


schutz) Weber 
Miss Clara Manss 

Notturnos—op. 28, Nos. 1 and 4 Kirchner 
Miss Julia Anderson 

\ria—Thou Brilliant Bird David 


Miss Medora Garrett 
Violin solo—Hungarian Dance 
Miss Ruth Scarlett 
Mazurka de Concert 
Sonate—D major, for two pianos 
Allegro con spirito 
Miss Florence Franklin 


Brahms Papini 


Passaud 


Mozart 


SEVENTH CONCERT 
Friday evening, June 24 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur; pianists 
Georg Krueger 
Melodie op 3 
Ftude Mignonne—op. 16, No. ! 
Miss Bertha Cc apito 
Sonate F major, allegro 
(Second piano ade led by Ed. Grieg.) 
Miss Mayme K Snyder 
Rondo op 36. No 4 
Skizzen (Sketches)—op. 77 
Schelm! Schlaf ein Elegie Laendler 
Miss Mazie Homan 
Moszkowsk1 


pupils of 


Rubinstein 
Edward Schutt 


Mozart 


Clementi 
Hofmann 


Caprice—op. 37 
Miss Ada Ballou 
Song—Welcome to Spring 

Miss Therese Berger 
Concerto—B flat major 

Miss Carrie Schmitt 
Etude de Concert—Elfenspiel 


Mendelssohn 
Mozart 


Heymann 


Impromptu—The Two Sky larks, op 2 Leschetizky 

Valse—A flat ee op. 64. No. 3 Chopin 
liss Hz allie Dansby. 

Sonate—No. 2. \ minor Ph. E. Bach-Bilow 


Andante espressivo Allegro molto 
Miss Helen Vorers 
Rondo Brillante—op. 62 
(Added second piano by O. Kraegen.) 
Miss Daisy F White 
Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges—op 67. . Mendelssohn Heller 
Paraphras¢ de Concert 
Miss Blanche Fstelle Kahler 
Spinning Song (from Flving Dutchman) 
Miss Bessie Tavior Mellor 
\ria—Ombra leggiera—Dinorah 
Miss Medora Garrette 


Fintritt in den Wald—From the forest scenes, on. 82 
Schumann 


Chopin 


Allegro deciso 
Weber 


Wagner-Liszt 


Meverbeer 


Valse Brillante * 3 


Aria—L’Africaine . Meyerbeer 
Mrs. Marie Brown Shanks 
Miss Mathilde Eckert. 
EIGHTH CONCERT 
Saturday 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur; 
Georg Krueger 
Valse Mignonne—op. 16, No. 2 
Wiegenlied—op. 4, No. 3 
Miss Mayme K. Snyder 
Sonate—op. 14, No. 2 
\llegro Andante Scherzo 
Miss Bertha Capito 


Saint-Saens 


evening, June 25 
pianists, pupils of 


.....Schuett 
Kjerulf 
.Scharwenka 


. Beethoven 


.Moszkowski 


Serenade 
.E ‘dward Schuett 


Praeludium—op 35. No. 6 
Miss Olive Freeman 
Song—Soldier Rest, Thy Warfare O’er (irom Wal- 


ter Scott’s Lady of the Lake) .Schubert 
Miss Rosalie Meininger 
The Children’s ¢ “hris tmas Eve, op. 360....---. .... Gade 
The Christmas Bells. Christmas Song The Christ 
mas Tree (entrance march) 3oys’ Round 
Dance. Dance of Little Girls 
Good Night 
Miss Mazie Homan 
Nocturne—op. 9, No. 2. Chopin 
Polonaise—op. 40, No. 1 Chopin 


Miss Daisy F. White 
op. 2, No. 3 
Allegro con brio 
Miss Hallie Dansby 
Jagdlied—from the Forest Scenes 


Sonate- Beethoven 


.Schumann 


Dors tu ma Vie?—op. 2 ; Henselt 
Ftude—op. 10, No. §..- .Chopin 


Fantaisie op. 66 Chopin 
Miss Helen Voiers 
Rondo Brillante—op 29 Mendelssohn 
Allegro con fuoco 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Bessie avlor Mellor 
Aria—Ah! Non Credea (La a a Bellini 
Rondo—Ah! Non Giunge (Lz Sonnambula) . Bellini 
Mrs Oscar Taylor 
Rigoletto—Paraphrase de Concert Liszt 
Opera <4 Verdi 
Miss Mathi FE.cke rt 
Strano Poter—Faust ....Gounod 
Miss Floy Mildred Batey 
Concerto—A minor, op. 54 
Miss Ide B. Ulmer 


NINTH CONCERT 
Monday evening, June 27 


Vocalists. pupils of Miss Clara Jaur: pianists, pupils of 
Frederick Shailer Evans: violinist, pupil of Jacob 


Aria—E 


Schumann 


,loom 
Duet—The Gypsies Brahms-Viardot 
Misses Flov Mildred Batey and Rosalie Meinirger 
Piano solos 
Mazurka. op. 10 Moszkowski 
Wolff 


Rondo Brilliante, op. 15! ; 
Miss Edna Goldman 
Piano solos 
Morning Serenade 
Etude, op 06 } maior. 


Mise Elsie Weihl 


Henselt 
Chaminade 


Violin solo—Concerto No. 9 De Beriot 
Charles Dotze ngall 
Piano solos 
Valse Oubilee .. Liszt 
Gondoliera. op. 86 Reinecke 
Miss Hannah Hyman 
Concerto—F. flat maior, first movement Mozart 


Miss Fmma Kiefer 
\ria—Una voce poco fa. Tl Barbier di Seviglia 
Miss Ida Wetterer 
Impromntu Rosamunde, op. 142. Ne 


Rossini 


Piano solo » 3 
Schubert 


Miss Edna Strubbe 


ino solos 
Barcarolle. A Night on the Rhine. op. 40. No. 3 
B. O. Klein 


Impromptu, op 20 A flat major . Chopin 
Miss Mabel Willenberg 
Bird Song Taubert 
Miss Flov Mildred Batey 
Piano solos, oncert etudes 
Gnomenreig Liszt 
Ta C . Liszt 
Miss Maie Morgan 
Mendelssohn 


Concerto—op. 28. G minor ; 
Sigmund A. Klein 
TENTH CONCERT 
Tuesday evening, June 28 
Vocalists. pupils of Miss Clara Jaur: pianists, pupils of 
Frederic Shailer Fvans: violinist. pupil of Jacob 


Bloom 


Piano solo—Scherzo, op. 10......++++ Mendelssohn 
Miss Emma Kiefer. 
Concerto—op. 19, B flat major, first movement. Beethoven 
Miss Hannah Hyman. 
Elsa’s Traum—Lohengrin . Wagner 
Mrs. Marie Brown Shanks. 
Piano solos 
Blumenstueck, op. 19. .Schumann 
Gavot, D major. . Bach 
(Arranged from ‘cello sonata by ason 
Miss I. ucy Lowenberg 
Piano solos— 
Elfentanz, op. 46, No. 5 
Hexentanz, op. 17, No. 2 eee 
Miss Ruth Sc arlett. 
Concerto for violin—E minor, first movement 
Men telssohn 


.. MacDowell 
. MacDowell 


David Daniel Abramowitz 
Concerto—op. 21, F minor, last movement 
(Orchestral part on second piano.) 
Miss Eva Wynne. 
Song—Sing, Smile, Slumber..... 
(With violin obligato.) 
Mrs. Oscar Rogers Taylor. 


Chopin 


.Goune rd 


Piano solos— 
Poeme Erotique, op ¥ (for left hand alone). Schytte 
Polonaise, op. 9, No B major. _.. Paderewski 
Miss K: U nderwood. 
Fantaisie—Africa, op. 890 ; 
(Orchestral part on second piano ) 
Miss Emily Hennessey 
ELEVENTH CONCERT 
Wednesday evening, June 29 
Vocalists, pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Miss Frances 
Moses; pianists, pupils of Frederic Shailer Evans 
Sonata—B flat major eee .Clementi 
(For two pianos.) 
Miss Elsie Weihl 
\ria—My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice (Samson and 
Delila) Saint-Saéns 


Saint-Saéns 


“Miss. Esther “McNeil. 
Capriccio Brillante—op. 22, B minor.. 
Miss Mabel Willenberg 


Mendelssohn 


Piano solos— 
Chanson d’Avril ... Bizet- Buonomict 
La Jongleuse, op. 52. Moszkowski 

Miss Eva Wynne 
Recitative and aria—Awake, Saturnia, Semele... . Handel 
Miss Frances Cusson 

Concerto—op. 37. C minor, first movement 
Miss Kathryn Underwood. 


Beethoven 


Piano solos- 
The Eagle. op. 32, No. I...--+-++> .Mac Dowell 
Improvisation, op. 46, No. 4 .MacDowell 
Tarantelle, op. 11, E flat minor... Schumann 
Sigmund A. Klein 
\ria—Non so piu cosa son, La Nozze di Figaro . Mozart 
Miss Rosalie Meininger 
Hungarian Rhapeody, No. 1! ... Liszt 
Miss Emily Hennessey 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise—op. 22, E flat 
major .Chopin 
(Orchestral part on ‘second piano.) 
Miss Maie Morgan 


f each concert would hardly be com- 


Piano solo 


To give a review 0 
patible with the value of space 
eral way that the conservatory fully sustained its repu 
being one of the best music schools in this 
All the departments did themselves proud. To 


Suffice it to say im a gen- 


tation as 
country 
particularize the first concert: 

It was gratifying to note the marked progress that had 
le by the pupils of Miss Baur, who appeared in 
evidence: Miss Esther McNeil, Romeo Frick and Miss 
Rosalie Meininger. Miss McNeil sang “Oh, That We 
Two Were Maying” with much tenderness and poetry of 
expression She has a genuine, rich contralto voice 
Mr. Frick sang Beethoven’s “Erlking” with a depth of 
feeling and power of expression that proves him to be a 
singer who has a decided future. Miss Rosalie Meinin 
ger is a genuine soprano, and was heard to advantage in 
songs. which she gave with fidelity to senti 


been mac 


two Franz 
ment and poetic character 

Mr. Bohlmann’s pupils all showed the impress of his 
individuality, which is to educate them to think for them 
selves. The lead of a broad, liber: il type of intellectuality 
is always detected in them They are taught to grasp the 
musical idea and give it expression. Miss Ella Opperman 
played the Schumann Concertstueck Introduction and 
Allegro Appassionata in particular evidence of these facts 
Arthur Saul was heard in the Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne— 
op. 73. C major—in the same line of educational develop 
f the music was well br ught ou. The 


ment. The spirit of 
program was opened with the “Polonaise,” A major, Op 
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40, by Chopin, played with rhythmic sense and precision 
by Misses Elsa Hirsch, Delphine Ransohoff, Olga Rapp 
and Jennie Kahn. Miss Alma Hass followed with a sona- 
tine by Lange, which she played cleanly and accurately, 
with a good legato touch. Misses Elsa Hirsch and Del- 
phine Ransohoff played the first movement of a Mozart 
sonata with good emphasis and sense of rhythm. Miss 
Julia Moch showed fine development, technically as well 
as poetically, in the “Chant Polonaise,” Chopin-Liszt, and 
the Chopin waltz, A flat major. 

The seventh graduation concert in the Scottish Rite 
Hall presented only pupils of Miss Clara Baur and Georg 
Krueger. Miss Therese Berger sang “Welcome To 
Spring,” by Mendelssohn, with good expression. Miss 
Medora Garrette, who is one of the graduates of the vocal 
department, displayed the coloratur capacity of he1 voice 
in “Ombra Leggiera,” from “Dinorah.” She was quite at 
home in its wealth of fioriture and gave earnest proofs of 
years of study. Mrs. Marie Brown Shanks sang an aria 
from “L’Africaine,” with a great deal of soul and expres- 
sion. The work of Mr. Krueger’s pupils spoke for itself; 
it was the best evidence of his superb qualities as a mu- 
sician and teacher. Such uniformly satisfactory results 
can only be accomplished by talent and unremitting appli- 
cation. 

Miss Bertha Capito played “Melodie,” by Rubinstein, 
and “Etude Mignonne,” by Schuett, with clear, rhythm- 
ical capacity. Miss Mayme K. Snyder played the allegro 
movement from Mozart Sonate, F major, with rhythmic 
clearness and well accentuated periods. Miss Mazie 
Homan, the youngest of Mr. Krueger's class, did herself 
proud in a Rondo by Clementi and four movements from 
sketches by Hoffman. In the “Cradle Song” and “Laend- 
ler” she showed herself capable of an expression far be- 
yond her years. Miss Ada Ballou played with force and 
spirit a caprice by Moszkowski. Miss Carrie Schmitt 
played the allegro from Mozart Concerto, B flat major, 
with much repose and good contrasts of light and shade 
Miss Hallie Dansby is to be congratulated upon her play- 
ing, which bears the impression of maturity. She showed 
a facile execution in the impromptu, “The Two Sky- 
larks,” by Leschetizky. 

Miss Helen Voiers is talented and played the Sonata 
No. 2, A minor, by E. Bach-Bilow, with fine propor- 
tion and musical insight. Miss Daisy F. White is equally 
talented, and played a Rondo Brillante by Weber with 
spirit and conciseness. Grace, character and poetry qual- 
ifled Miss Blanche Estelle Kahlen’s reading of “On the 
Wings of Song,” Mendelssohn-Heller. Miss Bessie Tay- 
lor Mellor played with delicacy and expression the “Spin- 
ning Song,” Wagner-Liszt. Miss Ida B. Ulmer, a grad- 
uate of Mr. Krueger’s class, played “From the Forest 
Scenes,” by Schumann, and Valse Brillante, by Chopin, 
with grand conception and technical clearness. One of 
the best numbers came last—the Allegretto Scherzando 

from Concerto, G minor, by Saint-Saéns, which was 
interpreted by Miss Mathilde Eckert in a manner that 
betokened well-developed powers of execution and a mu- 
sicianly style. 

The popular music class of the College of Music, under 
direction of A. J. Gantvoort in the Odeon, received an 
indorsement which not only reflects the highest credit 
upon its director, but which opens up great possibilities 
for the preparatory work of a great chorus in this city in 
the future. 

Mr. Gantvoort has simply done wonders with the ma- 
terial of this chorus. Two years ago he began the pre- 
paratory work, with voices untrained, and for the most 
part indifferent and in the dark as to results. Last night 
the Odeon was filled to its utmost capacity with the best 
class of people, and they listened to chorus singing, which 
was of the best. and gave a promise for which there seems 
to be no limitation. Mr. Gantvoort was the first in the 
city who understood and valued the possibilities of chorus 
work among the working classes of this city. To estimate 
the results of this work was the privilege of each one in 
the audience that crowded the Odeon last night. From a 
general standpoint it may be said that the sixty-three 
voices of the chorus were well balanced, and that they 
exceeded all expectations in the performance of Rom 
berg’s melodious cantata, “The Lay of the Bell.” 

The very balance of the voices was a result of which 
any director might well have felt proud. The volume was 
entirely satisfactory. It was Mr. Damrosch, of New York, 
who achieved great results in that city with a similar 
chorus, but Mr. Gantvoort may feel proud of having ac- 


.complished even greater results in this city, considering 


the material he had to deal with. The latter was com 
posed entirely of the working classes of the city, largely 
taken from the counting room and the factory 

The chorus from “The Lay of the Bell,” beginning 
“To Mother Earth our work committing.” deserves 
special mention, for it was sung with fine shading and ex 
pression. The test of the chorus work, however, came in 
the number, “Right Helpful Is the Might of Fire,” which 
was sung with fine spirit and concentration, altogether 
in fine evidence of conscientious training. The solo parts 
were not indifferently taken. Miss Agnes Cain, soprano 
sustained herself as possessing a voice of reliability and 
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and considerable promise. Miss Bessie Nelson, mezzo 
soprano, distinguished herself, pure in her intonation and 
reliable. William Danziger sustained himself well in his 
tenor solos, with artistic sense. Mr. Denghausen was 
quite unreliable, and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
Mr. Gantvoort brought him to time. He should study 
his part better in the future. 

Altogether the performance of “The Lay of the Bell” 
Was an event in the educational features of the College of 
Music. : J. A. Homan 


From Paris. 
PARIs, June 14, 1808 

66 A Cloche du Rin” at the Opéra this week was a 

grand success; an assured, agreeable and easy suc- 
cess. It has the great merit of being short—short in over- 
ture, short in acts (3), short in entirety. This in itself 
is a most agreeable surprise and, other things being 
equal, a prestige of success. 

It has also the merit of keeping people’s attention off 
the house and each other. The movement is kept up 
constantly and animatedly, so that one is constantly on 
the alert. This delightful change from the dreary and 
desolate, interminable windings of some modern things, 
is a great relief, and the success thereof ought to be an 
indication. It moves. Other things are equal. The sub- 
ject is interesting, the treatment admirable, the interpreta 
tion convincing and skillful, the mise en scene superb 
The story treats the not over new subject of Paganism 
vs. Christianity, with its Venus and Elizabeth aspects 
modified. There is the beautiful and passionate priestess 
with fanaticism in her heart and glorious red tresses to 
her knees, the blond and white Christian girl at her pray- 
ers, the young pagan man, who loves her, of course (men 
like women to pray; it keeps them out of mischief), and 
the old man chief. At the instance of the sanguinary 
priestess the blond girl is drowned in the Rhine 

The young man haunts the banks, Hamlet fashion. The 
victim, instead of coming to life in some rocky nook, get- 
ting herself saved, marrying and living happy ever after, 
rises in a beautiful apparition out of the midst of the 
stream, walks on the water to the shore, takes the young 
man’s hand, leads him back with her into the water, and 
both disappear in swallowing rings of disturbed moon- 
light. 

The Cloche plays its part as a death motive, first an 
nouncing the death of the pagan chief when about to put 
the Christian girl to death, and again heralding the rising 
of the apparition out of the water. It is the mystic bell of 
the monastery where pray the Christians. Hervine is the 
name of the “good girl.” Liba of the priestess, Konrad 
of the young man, and Hatto the old chief. The parts are 
taken by Mlle. Acte, Mme. Heglon, M. Vaguet and M 
Bartet, respectively. Another success for Mlle. Acte 

M. Samuel Rousseau, well known to many Americans 
as the young and amiable maitre de chappelle of Saint 
Clotilde, is a composer and organist of unusual merit. As 
critic of one of the city papers it devolved upon him to 
criticise his own work. He skillfully did it by making 
a musical analysis of the work, prefaced by a bitter com 
plaint as to the waste of a creative musical life in France 
owing to the proper lack of means for putting said crea 
tions before the public. The suggestion finds an echo in 
the hearts of many young masters in Paris, with volum 
inous packets in their pockets, and who have not the good 
fortune (yet) of Mr. Rousseau 

Another success of the week was the Eddy concert of 
the Trocadero, announced last week 

The concert was a series of ovations. For Mr. Eddy 
in “Fantaisie Triumphale,” by Mr. Dubois, a Pastorale 
by César Franck, Guilmant’s Sixth Sonata, “Chant du 
Soir,” and Toccata, by Enrico Bossi (the Italian organ- 
ist at Turin), and a Finale by César Franck: for George 
Fergusson, who took his audience by storm with several 
songs and encores: for Mlle. Fannie Francisca in the 
“Traviata” aria and “Il Pensieroso.” by Handel, two 
compositions best calculated to show off the lovely tim- 
bre, wonderful facility and training of this remarkable 
singer and beautiful woman: and for Mlle. Illyna, a 
Russian with superb mezzo voice and excellent training 

The immense palace was well filled. “Everybody” was 
there, and it was a recherché event \fter the concert 
the artists and their friends met in the foyer, where con- 
gratulations were offered and refreshments served in 
abundance. 

Mme. Laborde’s was the one teacher’s concert which 
punctuated the week. Twenty-eight numbers were sung 
with more or less éclat. and a collection was taken for 
a charitable object. The flowers given to the distinguished 
professor were the most beautiful offering ever seen at a 
similar performance. She expressed herself well pleased 
with her class this year. 

Interest for Americans centered in the presence of the 
two Americans in the class, Miss Isabelle Carter, of 
Brooklyn, and Miss Sylva, of New York. Miss Carter is 
sister of the well-known teacher of singing in Brooklyn, 
Mme. Helene Maigille. She sang Verdi's “Sicillian Ves- 
pers” in Italian and was much applauded. She wore a 


lovely gown of light green, enveloped in gauze of the 
same shade. She did not feel the least “afraid,” she says, 
and felt as if her voice came out well and that she was 
singing her best 

Since being in Paris Miss Carter has studied, besides 
the “Vespers,” “Jerusalem,” irom “Gallia,” a “Queen of 
Sheba” aria, “Rendez moi le cceur,” by Rossi. Her 
intention is to go into the country with Madame during 
the summer and remain here next winter. 

Miss Sylva is a very sweet and interesting girl, slight 
and delicate looking, but robust and full of ambition. She 
has been here five months. In New York she was a pupil 
of Agramonte and of Madame Ashforth. She sang in 
the Meyerbeer air and trio “Gli Ugonotti,” in which she 
was the Marguerite. She looked charming in white satin 
She has a high lyric soprano and sang very well. Madam 
expressed herseli as highly pleased with both the girls 


Miss Carter sang in this trio also She has studied 
“Mignon,” “Barber of Seville’ and many 
songs. 

Madame Marchesi gives her annual concert in the Salle 
Erard on Tuesday. Both the lady singers at the Eddy 


concert, by the way, are her pupils 

A Maine girl who deserves encouragement when she 
reaches home is Miss Eleanor Nelson, who has been study 
ing here with Juliani, and is obliged to go home and give 
concerts to continue her musical education. She spends 
the month of May in London studying English songs and 
diction. She sang “Elizabeth's Prayer” and an air from 
‘Samson,” “Printemps,” at Juliani’s recent concert and 
was much admired. She sang several times in Paris and 
once as soloist at Dr. Paxton’s services. Her voice is a 
mezzo-soprano of wide range 

Madame Yeatman gave a grand matinee musicale at her 
home and school in Neuilly yesterday. Several artists were 
represented; among them the composer M Georges 
Pieiffer. 

Mme. Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler is expected in Paris in 
July: also Miss Anna Millar 


Miss Minnie Tracey sang at a matinee musical given by 
Madame Jackson in Paris this week, and had her usual 
success 

Mle Georgette Leblane is having success as Sapho 

Mrs. Sherman, of San Francisco, and her daughters are 
still in Paris. Plans are not yet made for the summer 
One of is studying piano with Moritz Mozkow 


ski; the other violin with Berthelier, of the Conservatoire 


to whose classes she is admitted as auditeur The littl 
family is extremely studious. All are well and happy and 
looking forward now to meeting soon with its head and 
chief, who is also chief and head of the well-known Sher 
man, Clay & Co. piano house in San Francisco 

Mile. Rhea’s address in France is 1o rue des Chesneaux, 


Montmorency S-O., France Those wishing information 
in regard to the home for young ladies which she 
establishing will find her there 

Charles Galloway, of St. Louis, organist of the Ameri 


an Avenue Alma Church in Paris played on the occasion 
of the recent Vanderbilt-Dresser wedding 

Much interest is manifested in the acting of the Italian 
Novelli, at Sara Bernhardt’s Theatre He is wiving a 
series of performances there 

Carlotta Grisi, the dancer, is still giving lessons in Paris 
la Cerrito, who is seventy-six, lives in Passy 

Mr. Riviere, the tenor pupil of Mme. Marie Roze, had 
another deserved success this week in an aria from Am 
broise Thomas’ “ Raymond.’ It is a wonder that this 
young tenor, who is remarkably handsome as well, ts not 
picked off out of France by some of the foreign powers 

Réjane has left the Vaudeville and is to be divorced from 
M Pore! 

It has rained incessantly in Paris since May 1 
And it is raining stil. In a city of no conveyance, no 
messenger boys, no post office boxes and no closed cabs 
people with anything to do are in a bad way Phe oceans 
of time wasted in this city for want of city convemience 
would make a country elsewhere 

Fannie Francesca had a renewal of her Monte Carlo 
success at the Trocadero this week. She made a great 
sensation 

“La Vie de Bohéme” at the Opera Comique to-mght 

Madame Bartet is about to retire from the Comedie 
This charming actress has never been herseli 


Francaise 
Phis will be 


since the death of her son some months ago 
a real grief to all theatre lovers in Paris 

There is talk of putting “Cyrano de Bergerac” on at the 
Comédie. This, of course, would bring back Coquelin, an 
event much to be desired by the house ‘Cyrano” in 
opera is also talked of! 

Added to this is a vague rumor that Sara Bernhardt 
may give up her theatre and return to the Comedie fold 
Nothing would be surprising if done by Sara 

The Varieties, a theatre almost across the way from the 
Vaudeville, is the theatre to which Réjane goes from the 
latter. 

Sibyl Sanderson-Terry is recovering slowly 

The Baron de la Tombelle, the well-known organist 
composer, has had the misfortune to lose his mother 
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vhen she N June 23 the twentieth convention of the Music Ihe convention was called to order by Alfred T. Schautiler, the assistant 
en study Teachers’ National Association began in_ the superintendent of the Board of Education. He proved himself an admirable 
; , assembly room of the Waidori-Astoria Hotel chairman. His introductory speeches were neat and effective and prettily 
Re ape The convention sat in state, for the assembiy decorated with jokes and anecdotes. ‘Lhe opening prayer was offered by 
air ee room is quite the most elaborately gilded spot in the Rev. Dr. D, Parker Morgan, who, in addition to his clerical office, 
cert and Y all Greater New York. On the platform a few occupies the post of chaplain to Troop A. After the prayer Dr. Morgan 
Paris and palms hinted of spring and a huge American flag made a genial little address, in which he quoted not unfamiliar lines from 3 
demonstrated patriotism. the “Merchant of Venice,” and said, among other things, that there was no 
er The opening exercises took place at 10:30 other organization upon which he could more appropriately invoke the 
ete were 7g Ze o'clock Thursday morning, June 23. Almost all divine blessing. The audience applauded this sentiment, as though in recog 
Georges the 150 delegates were present despite that many nition of the fact that it did need praying for. 
of them had come from the far West and the ex The address of welcome was read by the Hon. Randolph Guggenheimer, a 
treme South. Five had journeyed all the way from North Dakota, Of the president of the council and vice-mayor of New York. He paid a poetical 
wan tee 2,500 music teachers who attended the later sessions there were only 400 o1 tribute to the memory of the late Anton Seidl that elicited warm applause. 
ler usual 500 on hard for the preliminary speech making He said: 
apho Mik. CHAIRMAN, Lapties »b GENTLEMEN—It affords me tie Musical leachers’ National Association His address such activity He may have greatly overestimated his 
hters are ery vreat ple isure on behalf ot the M: yor ot New York in fuil follows own abi ity to cope with so grave a problem put ihe idea 
wettiesnad who regrets exceedingly his inability to be present is with him, and to it he 1 sion. When 
Mozk this morning, to extend to the Music Teachers’ Natior FRIENDS AND AssociATES—As a preiace to my final ad- given expression it may fal may appeal 
mLOZKOW \ssociation a hearty welcome to this city, and I do so with dress as an ofticer of this society | submit a bref allusion to a public blind io the things which to him seem clear, 
rvatoire especial pleasure because your convention is representa- to the period covered by my incumbency as its president. to sympathies which say, “these things will right them 
Phe litth tive of all that is strong, spiritual and beautiful in the he address two years ago at Venver devoted to. selves, only give them time,” to pockets whicn will re 
ippy and music of our country In the name, theretore, of the the detects of the old system of administer ng its affairs. main closed when anything of the general public or pop 
1 people of New York I wish to assure you that we The address last year suggested a new and widely differing ular interest is urged as against individual preierment, all 
ican. ae ippreciate the honor you have conferred upon our city administrative policy, which was followed by such a re- his thinking, planning, striving, when consummated to his 
wn Sher in again selecting it as the meeting place of your annual vision of the constitution as made it possible to act upon utmost, may arouse at best but critical comment, yet, 
convention. It is hardly necessary tor me on this occa- those suggestions | I sl the per- like the man who wrote the symphony, he is moved to 
esneaux sion to say to those who are assembled in this room, be sonal motives governing n ntl work and report such do this thing, and, upon the record of current events, : 
cause I know that you are all aware of the truth of my progress as is thus det ditions. as clearly as upon the music page, will stand the charac i 
orm 
rmation assertion, that every year the American people are de My attitude is that of 1 to exe ter, the discernment, the probity, the breadth of the man 
h she is voting increased attention to the cultivation of the fine cute, has executed it and is submitting his report to those He will be accused of having ambition and condemned 
arts, and I am glad to observe that while in Inerature whom he has served therefor He will suffer by comparison with men ol 
kanes sculpture and painting we are keeping pace with the rest When men have assumed official responsibilities in an greater gifts and more brilliant minds. His methods and 
of the world, in music a school of composers is now being organization they naturally ask these questions: How can motives will be questioned, but when all is done the man 
occasion created whose technic is perfect and whose dreamy en- we best serve its interests? Are there precedents in its’ in himself will be satisfied. He will say: “I saw my duty 
chantments are strong enough to lead the soul of the history or in the history of kindred organizations which and to the best of my ability performed it li the world ; 
Italian hearer far away from the clamorous conflicts of business are safe as models? Upon what have the founders of is blind, if the time is not yet ripe, I am not responsible.” 
rivings a and the stern realities of life into those mystic places that’ this society or those who have preceded us in office de Yet the while he, not the world, may have been blind 
™ are built of human imaginings, “to the light that never pended for guidance in the conduct of its affairs? Can On being asked the other day to take the presidency 
was on land or sea, the consecration and the poet's dream we leave it stronger and better because of our relations of a board of directors which is being formed for the 
in Paris The credit of this is due to such organizations as yours, to it? And, finally, does the work of the society com- purpose of furthering a most worthy musical and edu i 
and I believe that your convention in this city will give mend itself to those in whose interest it is sustained in a cational scheme, a position of honor involving no effort . 
oze. had a lasting stimulus to musical education and foster its cul measure sufficient to enlist their hearty support? Un or loss of time, I refused, giving as an excuse that the ; 
an tivation in our land [he members of your convention fortunately in the haste which is characteristic of the position should be filled by a musician who could bring Pe 
om Am who are residents of New York are aware of the fact that’ present generation and of this great people, we are prone to the office the prestige of exceptional and distinct mu fA 
that this the musical population of this city has always demanded to forget two things. One is the debt we owe to those sical attainment. When asked to accept the presidency 
Hl. is not that America shall be conspicuous not merely for its ma who, by their earnestness and forethought, have made of the National Association I did not refuse. Its position 
iin terial prosperity, but also for its development of that high possible the things which we now enjoy and the other jin the musical history of the country was not assured 
artistic temperament which alone can give an adequate is that we owe to our immediate successors, as well as to” its continued usefulness was problematical, and it came 
ced from interpretation of life. The city of New York has enlarged our professional posterity, considerations affecting their to me as a responsibility which could not be ignored or 
not only its area, but also its veneration of music, the standing and upon which they in their turn can depend as set aside In short, like the man who was impelled to 
Maw queen of all arts, the universal spirit of harmony which a basis tor still further advancement write the symphony, this was my responsibility, which 
ee inspires us in the days of peace and is not silent amid the \ man is as great as the circle of which he makes him- must be met, confident that my energy could not be better 
mace, EO roll of the battle drums, which teaches us the wordless self the centre. A man may be said to be broad in the expended than in the attempt to adjust this important 
sed cabs meanings of life, the true “Lieder ohne Worte,” and prom- proportion with which he lays hold on facts in history question. Let me assure you that even had I been able 
e oceans ises eternally to the young the joy of passion, the grace of and through them is enabled to intelligently reach out to read clearly in advance the discouraging events which 
sisting moonlight and song and the prophecy of the world’s tri- and plan for the future. Not less must those who belong have transpired in the two years of my incumbency of , 
umph over every form of pain and injustice to this association recognize the true consistency oO! this office, the work would have been entered upon with : 
I congratulate your association, therefore, because it growth, and conceding that all art is growth, ascribe to out hesitation 
te Carlo has been organized for the purpose of fostering the most themselves their proper place in the scheme of develop These men who have been sent from the various uni 
a great democratic of all arts. The opportunities for success in| ment and so adjust their lives and acts that the truth and yersities, colleges, music schools, and who have come by 
painting and sculpture depend, to a large extent, upon Consistency ol normal growth shall be maintained. In appointment or election from the different State associa ; 
| the caprices of the rich. Music is not only the queen, but other words, the logical sequence, which, when complete, tions, boards of education and the delegates at large, are ; 
i also the servant of all. It is no respecter of persons, but makes history, shall not be marred or interfered with by here to make records which shall determine the wisdom 
Comedie reigns and ministers in the palaces of the rich and in the their neglect. or the judgment of the man who has made their presence 
1 herseli simple homes of the men and women who are the pride Why one mind should be more overwhelmed with re under these conditions possible. It is that which will de ey. 
=» will be and support of our democratic institutions sponsibilities of this sort than another is not more re- termine whether or not the times are ripe for a closer 
But. ladies and gentlemen, I cannot discharge my full markable than that one mind should only be satisfied attliation of the various musical interests of this great 
duties to you and the people of New York without pay- when it had produced a symphony The man who has country, It is now their responsibility, with them rests 
m at the ing. before I conclude, a tribute of mingled sorrow and made his goal the composition of a worthy symphony the future of the Music Teachers’ National Association a 
uelin, an admiration to the memory and abilities of a great mu- will strive to that end. He may be entirely blind to the The exacting duties of your president began a we , c 
ano” in sician who has passed away into the eternal silence. Anton blandishments of fame; he is certainly blind to the bland- when we had a membership of less than 100, when our 
Seidl. the distinguished conductor is no more, But we still ishments of wealth. He may be ambitious, but if so it society was repudiated because of its aimless dritt by ; 
remember the genius of the man under whose inspiration 1s of a high order, a worthy ambition. He feels within most of the self-respecting members of the musical = 
ermhardt the music of the orchestra was as soft and low as the himself the power He seeks expression and therefore fession. My plans were clearly formulated and presente: 


die fold sighing of the breath that hardly stirs the lightest leaf cultivates facility which makes the expression possible. at that time, insisting that a desultory membership gov s 
in a profound forest, and which nevertheless could stream Its creation follows; the symphony ts given to the world. erned almost exclusively by the activity of local 


to its conclusion in a very storm of tumultuous harmonies The world may receive it coldly or warmly, but in it is the at such places as the convention might chance to sit was 
Anton Seidl is no more, and we, too, this morning lay a man, by it is he measured. His imagination, his technical in no sense characteristic or representative and unworthy 
rom the wreath of song and remembrance by the grave of the resources, his independence of pre-ordered and accepted the dignified name under which this society was incor 
true friend and great musician whose genius can charm forms, his originality, all appear on the printed page. porated It was my conviction that, until it attracted 


us no more. Again I welcome your convention to the So it is with the mind which is moved with the purpose members representing all branches of the ———- from 
Jew should form a 


othecers 


rom the 


city of New York of giving impetus to the development of the national all parts of the country, which members ; 
Sie apeiat : musical character. He may be wrong in assuming that council specially empowered to_ present and act upon 
oT The morning session was brought to an end with the that impetus is wanting He may have misinterpreted questions which could be rightfully called of national 
annual address of Herbert Wilber Greene, president of the suggestions of history to the right moment for importance, that the association was not fulfilling its mis 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


sion. My efforts, therefore, for these two years have been 
directed to the perfection of the plans which have their 
culmination in this the twentieth annual convention. 

One year ago the constitution was revised, resulting in 
a few brief articles, the salient provisions covering the 
prerogatives of the board of delegates, who are here to 
exercise those prerogatives. We are, however, by no 
means sanguine as to the result. We have not yet the 
confidence of the profession; the system has not been 
tested. There have been many severe and just criticisms, 
the meeting of a year ago coming in for a share. It has 
been said that our program committee of last year over- 
reached themselves in providing too many and too con- 
flicting attractions. All of which, while it may be true, 
certainly cannot reflect upon the good intentions of that 
committee. The building was untortunate, the conven- 
iences were inadequate, none of us were business men or 
experienced in conducting pretentious musical gatherings. 
But all has not been adverse criticism. Never before 
has the importance of developing music in connection 
with the university and the coilege been set forth so clear- 
ly or by men so well equipped to present the subject. 
Never before has musical criticism been taken up and 
discussed with such eminent fairness and with so much 
promise as to future influence. 

Even the much maligned Woman’s Department was the 
birthplace of the Federation of Musical Clubs, behind 
which a power exists that we little realize. And in the 
general hurry and scramble on the part of the members 
from one attraction to another, by which process they 
succeeded in losing many of them, valuable ideas were 
exchanged and acquaintances made, the fruits of which 
can never be measured. And what shall be said of that 
historical battle as between Omaha and New York for 
the convention headquarters this year? After all that has 
been said and can be said, that meeting was the necessary 
preface to this. Without the awakening which the entire 
country experienced as to the possible future of the asso- 
ciation at that time, the present system could not have 
been inaugurated. We are building, we hope, upon a 
foundation which represents the needs of the country. 
We are not ignoring the experience of those who have 
preceded us, the earnest men in whose minds the idea 
originated, who launched the association in its imperfect 
condition upon an unripe and unmusical people. The 
less noble and less disinterested men who have qualified 
its usefulness by faulty generalship, even those who have 
turned their faces away from it because they could not ap- 
prove of its manner of conduct, all afford us material upon 
which to base our future activity, and the work accom- 
plished under past conditions encourages us to look for 
far greater and more practical results with our present 
privileges. 

Let us not forget, then, that as of the man, so of the 
profession; we are as great as the circle of which we 
make ourselves the centre. Our character depends upon 
the intelligence with which we grasp the facts of sur past 
history, and blending them with our present resources 
reach out into the future, formulating plans which shall 
enlarge our scope and facilitate the growth of those who 
are associated with us and who are to come aiter us. 

And now let us turn our faces to the future—what does 
that hold in store for us? There is a wide difference 
between individual and concerted responsibility. The 
leader of the orchestra is a fair type of individual re- 
sponsibility, because, irrespective of the personnel of his 
organization, his — will hold him responsible for the 
result. Not at all, however, in an individual sense can 
the chairman of the House of Representatives be held 
responsible for the actions of that body. There is the 
illustration of concerted responsibility. I have instituted 
this comparison for the sake, if possible, of presenting to 
the members of the association the stage which we have 
just pased through and the new condition of things, 
which, from this morning on, must obtain in our history. 
In the past the president and two or three of his nearest 
officers have directed the affairs of the association dur- 
ing the few weeks devoted to preparing for the conven- 
tion. 

While it is not necessary to discuss the earnestness or 
disinterestedness with which the varied conditions have 
been met and dealt with, the fact exists that individual 
responsibility ceases with this morning’s session and the 
house of representatives, or in other words the council of 
delegates, are answerable for our future. It matters not 
who shall be my successor in office, he can no longer be 
held personally responsible for the conduct or good offices 
of the National Association. This much have the two 
groups of officers under my administration accomplished 
in the two busy years since the Denver meeting. If we 
had followed the advice of many earnest and well mean- 
ing musicians and used our influence to close the books 
and the history of the National Association it woul 
have been a great wrong. Our conventions, while many 
times and in many particulars falling far below an ideal 
standard, have, nevertheless, been too important for a 
few officers to assume such a responsibility. We are 
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now nition by the varied character of our membership 
and the definite provisions of our board of delegates to 
take up this question of our iuture and act upon it in- 
telligently. While our relinquishment of responsibility 
will be most complete as individuals, it need not be sup- 
posed that we shail deliver the association into the keep- 
iag of the council of delegates without giving them a few 
words as to our conception of their duties, as wet! as op 
portunities, and it 1s to this board that | now address 
myseli. 

You confront collectively an opportunity; not only does 
the future of the National Association become yours to 
outline, but a thousand contiguous intluences coincident 
with the growth of the art of music. Ii this body could 
miraculously confine its intluence to its membersiup, then 
indeed would there be need jor the wisest legisiation, 
but such miracles are not performed and such is not the 
scope or intent of the national body. Its intiuence must 
spread far beyond the confines of its membership, even of 
its country’s lineal boundaries. ‘lime is a factor. The 
ettect of your rulings will extend on and on through the 
centuries. Character, both musical and moral, will unfold 
at your dictation; youthiul ambition wiil respond to your 
encouragement; charlatanry and superficiality will seek 
your indorsement, which must be denied. We most ear- 
nestly charge you, then, good iriends, do not treat this 
matter lightly, but go into your council room strong oi 
purpose and wise as to your privileges. he eyes otf the 
entire musical world are upon you. You occupy a unique 
position. You are the first representative, characteristic 
gathering of musicians that has ever been assembled in 
the history of this country for solely deliberative purposes. 
You are here irom the North, from the South, from the 
East and from the West, bringing to your associates the 
musical atmosphere by which you have been surrounded, 
blending by debate and exchange of ideas much that 
otherwise must have remained a heterogeneous group ot 
standards, modifying by comparison features which, while 
of local interest, seem inconsistent with the well-being 
of the whole. 

Do not delude yourselves, you men of the North, that 
they who come out of the South cannot speak to you 
words of wisdom. Do not be beguiled, you men oi the 
East, into the fallacy that the experience of your friends 
west of the Mississippi is of no value to you. Do not 
forget, all of you, that the entire territory which lies be- 
tween the two oceans compasses the theatre of your ac- 
tivity. Much is comprehended in the words “the Na- 
tional Association.” It is upon a broad platiorm you must 
think and act, taking cognizance not of petty local or 
personal ends, but of the greatest good to the greatest 
number, not forgetting that “music, not the musician,” is 
your patriotic motto. Nationalism in music is not re- 
vealed by the genius of a Buck, MacDowell or a Parker, 
or a whole group of men as capable as they, but by the 
systems of culture which bring the entire people into 
touch with them by a right appreciation and understand- 
ing of their works. Our national musical character can 
and must be most safely and rapidly matured through 
this and kindred organizations. Rare courage, self sac- 
rifice, heroism, have been traits spoken of as belonging 
peculiarly to the American people, but conservatism never; 
yet who shall deny that any other country has been less 
conservative than America in dealing as a country through 
its governing bodies with the great art probiems, espe- 
cially the problem as to the proper dissemination of mu- 
sical art? 

The awakening is at hand; the colleges and universities 
have opened their doors to music, and from out those 
open doors have come to this convention their professors 
as delegates. Shall not this ex xample influence those con- 
servative institutions which are halting as between prog- 
ress and prejudice? A number of municipalities which 
are spending large sums for popular education in music 
have sent to this convention their supervisors. What in- 
fluence shall go out from this meeting which shall bring 
the tardy and unobservant educational boards of other 
cities to follow their example, rightfully expecting as a 
return beter results in their own systems? 

A large number of the conservatories of music are rep- 
resented here; shall not this board take such action and 
inaugurate such methods as shall bring them into closer 
relations as a peculiar educational force of this country; 
and by so doing relegate all who are not thus identified 
to the seclusion which unprogressiveness invites? 

Independent of colleges and universities, educational 
systems and conservatories are to be found in your coun- 
cil, men and women representing nearly every State as 
delegates-at-large and State associations. And now, my 
friends in the profession, is it not reasonable to suppose 
that such an array of educators, identified with the art most 
universally pursued, can, with the backing of their con- 
stituents, overturn and set in motion the rock of conserv- 
atism which has characterized our Government in its atti- 
tude to music? It will not be this year or next; it may 


not be in a decade, but this system, once inaugurated, must 
gather strength and momentum and become broad and 
poweriul. kre long its intiuence should reach through 
legislation, even to the United States Jreasury Our 
Government should, in a beneficent and practical way, 
acknowledge and satisfy the enormous debt it owes to the 
musical proiession of America, for its humanizing, retin- 
ing, elevating influences upon the great people for whose 
progress and culture it is responsible It were an un 
worthy man or an unworthy society that aimed to secure 
Government subsidy for a favorite educational scheme, 
selfishly promoted. All worthy effort, however, in that 
direction must affect favorably the entire people at every 
step of its progress. Official recognition follows then as 
a natural appreciation of merit rather than as an answer 
to selfish prayers for help. 

Thus, in brief, do I outline your possibilities for influ- 
ence. Is not the occasion momentous? Does not the in- 
comprehensibility of its fruition arouse you to enthusi- 
asm?’ Let me repeat: You as a council of delegates must 
describe a circle, of which you yourselves form the cen- 
tre, the circumference of which will be determined by the 
keenness with which you feel your responsibility to 
future generations for your actions at this time and in 
this place. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, members of the M. 

N. A., I give you greeting and cordial welcome to “he 
York, which, since you were last here, has become the 
second greatest municipality in the world; to the Wal- 
dori-Astoria, which outrivals all hotels in its amplitude 
and magnificence. I congratulate you upon the courage 
and patriotism which has brought you from your homes, 
near and far, to participate in this most important musical 
event. I congratulate you upon being the members of 
the M. T. N. A, who will be the first to receive at the 
hands of the delegates the results of their deliberations, 
and by your vote place them upon the pages of history 
as worthy the spirit of progress and pride which is so 
characteristic of the closing years of God’s own and most 
favored nineteenth century. 

Before closing I desire to extend my thanks personally 
to the noble men and women who have, in a spirit of 
self sacrifice, devoted time, energy and money to the de 
velopment of this meeting. I now and hereby declare the 
Twentieth Annual Convention of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association open tor its purpose ot advancing 
the cause of musical art in America 


W. J. HENDERSON’S LECTURE, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 23. 


W J. HENDERSON'S lecture on “The Orchestra 
and Its Instruments” has been delivered before 
in this city, but it was as interesting as ever and attracted 
quite a large audience. Sam Franko and his American 
Symphony Orchestra furnished the illustrations, begin 
ning with a vivacious performance of Mozart's overture 
to “Nozze di Figaro.” Here is a synopsis of the lecture: 
Organization of Orchestra.—Strings, wood, brass and 
instruments of percussion. Composition of each di- 
vision. How the instrument stands in a score. 
Strings.—How the string quintet is organized 
Violins.—Various uses of violins in orchestra. Spe- 
cial effects, tremolo, pizzicato, saltato, harmonics, 
etc. Effects obtained by different kinds of bow 
ing; by playing in different registers; by dividing 
the violins into several parts, etc. Use of mutes 
Solo violins in the mass of instruments. Reasons 
for dividing violins into two bodies. 
Viola—What the instrument is. _ Its place and func- 
tion in string quintet Its special effects 
Violoncello.—What it is. Its remarkable compass 
and variety of tone. Its various special effects 
Double Bass.—The fundamental bass of the orchestra. 
Early methods of using it. Modern methods. The 
bases in the Ninth Symphony and Verdi's “Otello.” 
The Woodwind.—Its organization. 
“lutes—What they can do and how composers use 
them. Individual cueter and special effects. 
Oboes.—Character of its tone. Its pastoral style. Its 
special employment 
English Horn.—The oboe’s alto. 
instrument. 
Bassoons.—The bass of the oboe. 
register. Its capacity for humor. 
Clarinets.—The dramatic soprano of the woodwind. 
Its three registers and special effects. The bass 
clarinet and its organ-like voice. 
The woodwind as a whole.—Variety of effects pro- 
ducible by wood instruments working together and 
not in solos. 
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The Brass.—Its organization. 


Horns.—What they are and how they sound. Their 


functions as solo and as tutti instruments 

Trumpets.—The militant members of the brass. How 
employed in orchestra. 

Trombones.—The religious members of the brass 
Their uses and abuses. 

The Tuba.—The double bass of the brass 
compass and variety oi effects. 

The brass choir as a whole.—Not necessarily noisy 
How it sounds when used softly. 

Instruments of Percussion.—Full account of kettledrums 

and their functions. Triangle, cymbals, bells, etc 

A study of the combinations of the three choirs. The 
natural subdivisions of each and their effects. Char- 
acteristics of good orchestration. Solidity, breadth 
of tone, contrast and variety of color. How these 
are obtained. How to listen to an orchestra. 

The illustrations were as follows: 
Brilliancy of Violins in Mass—Mendelssohn’s A major 
symphony, first movement, first twenty-four bars. 
Harmonics—Berlioz, “Romeo et Juliette” symphony, trio 
of scherzo, first twenty-three bars. 

Muted Strings—Grieg, “Peer Gynt” suite, “Death of 

sa,” first sixteen bars. 

Pizzicato—Delibes’ “Sylvia,” first sixteen bars. 

Viola Solo—Saint-Saeéns, “Suite Algerienne,” “Réverie du 
Soir.” 

‘Celli in unison—Wagner’s “Evening Star,” from “Tann 
hauser,” closing bars 

Double basses, pizzicato—Bach, air, first six bars. 

String quintet—Boccherini, minuet, first eight bars. 

Flute solo—Beethoven, “‘Eroica” symphony, finale, six- 
teen bars. Page 75, Peters edition 

Flutes, two—Saint-Saéns, suite, op. 49, trio of gavotte, 
first sixteen bars 

Piccolo—Delibes, “Coppelia” ballet, “Dance of the Au 
tomatons,” piccolo passage 

Oboe solo—Bach, “Sicilienne,”’ first eight bars 

Oboe solo—Schubert, C major symphony, andante, first 
eight bars 

English Horn—Rossini, “William Tell” overture, andante, 
first fifteen bars 

Bassoon solo (plaintive) 
rondo 

Sassoons, two (humorous)— Mendelssohn, ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” intermezzo, entrance of Bottom, 
Weaver and others 

Clarinet—Harold, “Zampa” overture. 

Sass Clarinet—Wagner, “Tristan und Isolde,” Act IL., 
King Mark’s speech, thirty-two bars. 

Woodwind—Wagner, “Lohengrin,” Elsa entering the 
Cathedral, Act I] 

Horn solo—Flotow, “Martha” overture, larghetto, first 
ten bars 

lrumpet—Auber, “Fra Diavolo” overture. 

Trombone—Wagner, “Lohengrin” entr’acte (II1). 

luba—Meyerbeer, “Fackeltanz.” 

Tympani—Beethoven, First Symphony, andante, first 
part, last twelve bars 

Tympani— Beethoven, Ninth Symphony, scherzo 

“Carnaval de Venise.” 
Miss Caroline Montefiore closed the concert with a 
most artistic and finely characterized interpretation of a 


Its great 


Beethoven, violin concerto, 


new soprano solo by Henry Holden Huss, called “The 
Ballade of the Song of the Sirens.” The work is short, 
poetic and with a passionate climax. It is deftly scored 
for small orchestra. Miss Montefiore, who is always giv- 
ing evidences of unselfish devotion in her search for what 
is novel, sang with absolute finish, and at the close, with 
dramatic intensity, compassing with ease the composer's 
intention. She was enthusiastically applauded. She is un- 
questionably one of the most intelligent singers we have 
here. 


“GENERAL CULTURE OF MUSIC.” 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O'CLOCK. 


66 UT-OF-TOWN” iolk had begun to fill up space 

in the auditorium long before the hour an- 
nounced for the afternoon session. Musicians everywhere, 
music the theme of conversation and sounds musical and 
unmusical asailing the ear on all sides. If the world oj 
music were to be judged by the types of its devotees who 
were present this afternoon what a curious tale would it 
not unfold! 

Here the American Svengali glided into his place 
bushy hair, high cheek bones and not a detail of the Du 
Maurier hero omitted as to costume, save perhaps the 
general uncleanliness. There the German musician, who 
takes himself, his art and his beer with equal seriousness; 
here and there the curled and perfumed maestro of the 
fashionable studio, and everywhere in evidence the “eter- 
nal feminine” in an overwhelming majority. The familiar 
faces of local musicians greeted you on one hand and 
pedagogic types from the West, East, North and South 
confronted you on the other. 

Despite the ideal weather and occasional cool breezes 
that floated in through the open windows, oxygen was a 
luxury by the time Mr. Henderson had finished his lec- 
ture on the “Orchestra.” Fortunately a meeting of the 
delegates (their name was legion) was called at this point 
and the consequent thinning out of the crowd gave an 
additional and most welcome breathing area 

The symposium on “General Culture in Music” was 
begun with an address by Prof. George B. Penny, of the 
University of Kansas, who was introduced by the chair- 
man in a brief speech. “The Status of Musical Culture 
in the West” was the subject of his discourse 

Professor Penny is a small man, whose voice is in pro- 
portion to his size, and the noise attendant upon the mov- 
ing of the delegates to the Colonial Room made it a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to catch his opening remarks 
His delivery is monotonous, but his enunciation is clear 
and he is evidently a man of dignified purpose. He 
treated his subject in earnest, straightforward language, 


IER. 


and was listened to with every evidence of interested 
attention 
cially noteworthy and deserving of more than passing 


His remarks on the vocal question were espe 


comment. 

Henry M. Leipziger, Ph. D., who was to have followed 
Mr. Penny with an address upon “The Development of 
Musical Taste Through the Free Lecture Movement,” 
sent a telegram saying that it would be impossible for him 
to attend the meeting. It was suggested that Mrs. M. 
Fay-Pierce, chairman of the reception committee and sister 
of Miss Amy Fay, should take Dr. Leipziger’s place, but 
on account of the limited amount of time Mrs. Fay-Pierce 
deemed it better to leave the address out entirely. 

Professor Penny was immediately followed by Miss An 
nie C. Muirhead, of London, England, the originator in 
Great Britain of “Concert Talks to Children and Others.” 

Miss Muirhead spoke informally and without notes on 
the necessity of a more thorough musical education for 
children than is usually afforded them, the benefit to be 
derived from surrounding them with an atmosphere of 
music and the importance of stimulating the youthful mind 
with the best in music, and that in plenty. Although she 
spoke with great rapidity, her choice of words, construc 
tion of sentences and command of language were all ex 
cellent. 

After the applause which followed Miss Muirhead’s 
last words had subsided, W. D. McCrackan, Ph. D., of 
New York, gave a short but very beautiful address on 
“Rhythm, the Link Between Music and Literature.”” This 
gentleman has a fine presence and a pleasing voice. He 
is a fair example of a typical American gentleman, and he 
had not spoken long before his audience learned that in 
addition to these other qualifications he was an orator as 
well. 

He is a man who evidently goes beneath the surface of 
things and whose affections are fairly divided between 


music and literature 


THE EVENING RECEPTION. 


N Thursday evening, at 8 o'clock, a reception—the 

only social function of the convention—was held in 
the Colonial room of the Astoria. The president was 
ably assisted in receiving the guests by the following la- 
dies who composed the Reception Committee: 

Mrs. M. Fay-Pierce, chairman; Mme. Rive-King, Mme 
Emma Juch (Mrs. Wellman), Mme. Madeline Schiller, 
Annie Louise Carey (Mrs. C. H. Raymond), Clara Louise 
Kellogg (Mrs. Strakosch), Mme. Hadden-Alexander, 
Mrs. Theodore Toedt, Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Miss Mar 
guerite Hall, Mme. Clementine De Vere, Miss Frances 
Franko, Miss Maud Powell, Miss Feilding Roselle, Miss 


AMBROSELLI, 


Cable Address: 
AMBROSELLI, PARIS. 


(Established 


1836.) 


7&9 rue Chabanais. 


The Largest Musical and Theatrical Agency in Paris has inaugurated an Anglo-American Department 
under the direction of [Mr. LEON MARGULIES, of New York, the principal object being to procure 
engagements for European Artists in America and for American Artists in Europe. 


Important to American Singers. 


In order to facilitate to American Singers a prompt engagement 
on a French stage, the AMBROSELLI AGENCY has secured the 
Theatre Lyrique, rue Vivienne, for the purpose of giving regular 
Operatic Performances with Foreign Singers who will have 
received a preliminary training under our auspices. 
performances will be given in a thoroughly artistic style, with 
appropriate costumes, scenery and orchestra, before critical 
audiences, and will be widely advertised. 


A Novel Departure in Artistic Education. 


For the convenience of Advanced Singers as well as for 
Beginners, the following branches will be taught at the Theatre 
Lyrique: Voice Placing. Solfege, Repertoire, Acting, French 
Lessons will be given every day by the most 
competent Teachers, and talented pupils will be properly pre- 
pared for the Stage without unnecessary loss of time. 


and _ Diction. 


You Will Be R 


Singers who 


These Companies. 


ight at Headquarters. 


The AMBROSELLI AGENCY has the exclusive control of 
various important theatres on the Continent, and American 


will have appeared with success at the Theatre 


Lyrique will receive paying engagements with leading Operatic 


A special Pension, where French Conversation is obligatory, 
will be placed at the disposal of the pupils. 
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Apply for particulars to 


AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 rue Chabanais, 
fee — PARIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Dora Valesca Becker, Miss Martina Johnstone, Fri. 
Leontine Gaertner, Mrs. Clara A. Korn, Mme. Henrietta 
Beebe-Lawton, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, Miss Adele 
Lewing, Mrs. Katherine riske, Mme. Katharine Evans 
Von Kienner, Miss Emma Thursby, Miss Gertrude May 
Stein, Mlle. Lillie d’Angelo Bergh, Mlle. H. S. Corradi, 
Mrs. E. Lawson Purdy, Mrs. E. Benjamin Ramsdell, 
Mrs. J. J. Knox, Mrs. J. E. Curran, Miss Ada B. Doug- 
lass, Miss Amy Fay, Mrs. J. N. Tilden, Mme. Giulia 


Valda, Mme. LeClair-Mulligan, Miss St. Clair, Miss Clara 
A. Jewell. 

The guests were presented to President Herbert Wil- 
ber Greene by Dr. Palmer, of New York, and then in 
turn to each of the many hostesses, each one exquisitely 
gowned and each striving to outdo her neighbor in affa- 
bility. “Brotherly Love,” to say nothing of the sisterly 
variety, was everywhere suggested in bow and _ smile, 
hand-grasp and snatches of conversation. 

Not only every State in the Union was represented, and 
perhaps misrepresented, but every city, town and village, 
and apparently every grade, social and intellectual, of the 
American musician as well—singers, pianists, organists, 
violinists, ‘cellists, composers, musical editors, teachers, 
entities and non-entities. The reception lasted but an 
hour. It was impossible to obtain the names oi all who 


were present. The following is a partial list: 


Platon Brounoff, Remington Fairlamb, Giuseppe Fer- 
rata, Madam Fannie Hirsch, t.dward Bergé, Agnes Par- 
adise, of Stamiord, Conn.; t-velyn Fietcher, Bosten; F. Me- 
thod, of Toronto; Alice Garrigue-Mott,of New York; Kate 
Chandler, Philadelphia; Virginia Madden and Kathryn 
Collins, of Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. E. G. Thompson, of 
tLlizabeth City, N. C.; Wm. N. Semnacher, Arnold Meyer- 
Teeg, Mrs. Ogden Crane, Marie Parcello, ilavie Van 
den Hende, Mrs. L. G. Courteney and Miss Courteney, 
A. L. Crawiord, Miss Lockhart, of Texas; Miss Goetze, 
of New York; Miss Phillips, of Nova Scotia; Miss Gard- 
ner, of Boston; Mrs. Kotchmar, of Maine; F. W_ Ries- 
berg, Mr. Wodell, of Boston; Mr. Baldwin, of New 
Hampshire; Carl C. Muller, of New York; Mr. Curley, 
of Detroit; Mr. Von Wagner, of Hackensack, N. J.; Mrs. 
Baldwin, of Waterbury, Conn.; Miss Corey, of Morris- 
town, N. Y.; Mrs. Turner, of Long Island City; Mrs. and 
Miss Woodruff, of New York; Mr. Warner, of Elmira, 
N. Y.; Mr. Steidler, of North Carolina; Miss Ferry, of 
Danbury, Conn.; A. R. Parsons, Mrs. Bruce, of Virginia; 
Miss Hudson, of Peekskill; Miss Johnson, of Maryland; 
Frederic Mariner, Mrs. A. K. Virgil, W. W. Thomas, of 
New York; Mr. King, Miss Fowler, of Binghamton; 
Mr. Dean, Miss Sharp, of Virginia; F. C. M. Lautz, of 
3uffalo; Dante Del Papa, Mrs. Louise G. Courteney and 
Miss Courteney, Robert E. S. Umstead, of Amherst Col- 
lege; Miss Cole, of South Carolina; Miss Whitney, of 
Plainfield, N. J.; Miss McClure, of Ohio; Walter Henry 
Hall, Albert Gerard Thiers, Cecil Pool, and many others. 


THE THURSDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


tc first evening concert of the meeting was rather 
barren of novelty. Liza Lehmann’s “In a Persian 
Garden” has been sung to death this season, but it proved 
welcome to the many visitors present. It is not a work 
to be seriously considered, although it is pleasing even 
when it attempts to be most pessimistic. As a whole, it 
woefully lacks characterization, especially in the famous 
verse, “A Book of Verses,” which has been set in a mas- 
terly manner by Richard Burmeister in his ‘Persian 
Song.” This was the program: 
Piano solo, “Toccata” (prize composition, 1897). . Ferrata 
Giuseppe Ferrata. 

“In a Persian Garden” (song cycle)...... Liza Lehmann 
Miss Ethel Crane, soprano; Miss Marguerite Hall, con- 
tralto; W. Theo. Van Yorx, tenor; Carl Dufft, basso. 
William Edward Mulligan at the piano. 


Mr. Ferrata proved a welcome surprise. He is from 
Greenville, S. C., where he teaches in the Female Col- 
A pupil of Liszt and Sgambati, he is a most ac- 
complished pianist. His touch is delicate and musical, 
his style graceful and highly finished. His toccata, rather 
vague in form—a genuine study with a iecurring figure— 
He made 


lege. 


betrays a musician of skill and individuality. 
such an impression that he was recalled and gave as an 
encore a valse caprice. 

The song cycle was extremely well sung, Miss Crane 
and Miss Hall winning special honors for their solos. 
The quartet was well balanced. Despite the fatigues im- 
posed by his duties, Mr. Mulligan took the piano part 
with musicianly ease. The concert was crowded. 


SYMPOSIUM ON VOCAL CULTURE. 
FRIDAY MORNING. 


‘TV HE Symposium on Vocal Music announced on the 

ofticial program for 10 A. M. attracted teachers of the 
voice irom all quarters. It was an opportunity in a thou- 
sand, not to be allowed to slip lightly by through culpable 
carelessness or any other possible chance; it was the ac- 
ceptable (?) time for exploiting opinions, for condemning 
every other vocal method and of demonstrating in lauda 
tory terms the superiority of “mine” to “thine.” 

It was the signal for the appearance upon the scene oi 
the physicist, the throat specialist and the verbose ex 
ponent of the art of vocal culture. 

Some of the papers read were distinctly humorous (they 
may not have been in.ended as such), some were not 
worthy of serious consideration and others were wellnigh 
beneath the dignified criticism. 

There were iew contributions oi any decided value, one 
paper being diametrically opposed to every statement con- 
tained in another. 

F. W. Wodell, of Boston, addressed the assembly on 
“Some Aspects of Vocal Teaching in America.” 

Arnold W. Meyer-Teeg then read a paper on “The 
Psychological Method of Voice Culture.” 

Mme. Giulia Valda, a handsome woman oi dignified 
presence and charming personality, read a paper on the 
‘Lamperti School of Singing.” Her speaking voice is 
musical and her delivery smooth and intelligent. She had 
something to say and said it well. Her address was re- 
ceived with prolonged applause and will, together with 
others, be published subsequently. 

Dr. F. E. Miller preceeded the closing discussion with 
a paper on “Some Results Along the Line of Modern 
Research in the Vocal Field.” 


SYMPOSiUM ON SIGHT SINGING IN AND 
OUT OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A’ 11.30 A. M., the address on vocal culture having ended 


Frank Damrosch, chairman of the symposium on 
sight singing in the public school, canie to the platiorm, 
and aiter making a iew appropriate introductory remarks, 
in which he emphasized the importance of teaching music, 
not methods, he called upon W. A. Hodgdon, of St. Lous, 
ior his speech on “Rote Singing and Its Proper Place in 
ihe Public Schools; Then What?” 
that this silver-haired, old gentleman was more tull ot 


It soon became evident 


cnergy than are many far younger men. He began by 
saying that the one thing of greatest interest to him was 
the subject which he was about to discuss. “You see, 
though I am not young,” he continued, “I am not ossified 
yet!” He then dwelt on the far-reaching intluence ot 
inusic and the importance of proper musical education. 
Mr. Hodgdon was succeeded by Miss Mary F. Burt, ot 
New York, an intelligent looking young woman as well as 
Her subject was “the Galin-Paris 


an agreeable speaker. 

Chéve Method of Sight-Singing’”’—so called in memory ot 
‘the four illustrious French martyrs,” as she felicitously 
put it, “who gave up their whole life to carrying out the 
ideal conception of Jean Jacques Rousseau.” Their names 
were Pierre Galin, Aimée Paris, M. and Mme. Emilie 
Chéve. Miss Burt explained how Jean Jacques Rous 
seau, “realizing that the musical education of the masses 
tends infinitely toward their moral development, set him- 
self to work to devise some means to place this art within 
Then ensued a minute description of 


the reach of all.” 
“In this system,” said 


the method invented by Rousseau 
Miss Burt, “the simple melody of the scale is the only 
help the teacher ever gives, and that at the first lesson 
only. Afterward the keynote only is given.” 

Not the least interesting parts of this address were 
practical illustrations in singing and also in “musical 
short-hand” furnished by two little maids from Brooklyn 

Miss Marion Luyster (aged fourteen) and Miss Wini 
fred Marshall (aged twelve), who have studied the system 
ior the past thirteen months. 

Miss Eva B. Deming, of Philadelphia, the next speaker 
on the list, treated the subject of “Sight Singing as the 
Foundation of Musical Education” in a scientific and 


systematic manner. She believes that the importance of 


sight singing as the foundation for all branches of musical 
education 1s just beginning to be realized by the majoriy 
of teachers. Miss Deming’s sentences were so closely 
knit together and so dependent one upon another that an 
extract here or there can give no conception of the article 
in its entirety. ‘Lhe same may be said of the preceding and 
iollowing addresses in this symposium, but students of 
music will have an opportunity of reading each and all oi 
them, for they will appear in full in coming issues of this 
paper. 

The concluding speakers were: John Tagg, of Newark, 
N. J.—an ardent advocate oi the Tonic Sol-fa system 
and last, but not least, that clever and most ingenious 
musician, Miss Fletcher, of Boston, originator of “The 
tletcher Simplex and Musical Kindergarten System.” 

Brietly, the aim of this method is “To reduce the mental 
sirain which the study of music is to children, and to 
give a fundamental, systemauc and logical musical educa 
tion in a way that shall be natural, thorough and pleasut 
able, so that musi may exercise its three-told power trom 
the very first, developing the cluld physically, mentally 
ind spiritually. 

It is clanmed that, as the result of a complete course in 
this method, the young child goes to the piano or violin 


vith the ditiiculues which formerly made the study ol 


music a drudgery to him satisiactorily removed. He 
reads the music placed before him easily, Miss Fletcher 
remarked. “He unders:ands the time and icels the rhythm 


he holds his hands easily and his fingers are obedient 
He recognizes the keys, chords and so iorth as old friends 


he knows where to find every note on the keyboard, and 


what is best of all, he has learned to listen and to feel, and 
not one scrap of the natural love of music has been torced 


out of his heart, but, instead, it has grown in proportion 
o his mental capacity and physical ability 
It is understood that this invention applies chiefly to 


it is said, further, that Miss 


instrumental music, and 
ordinarily 


Fletcher is not a kindergarten teacher in the 
accepted meaning of that word. Miss Fletcher believes 
ind every child 


he soul's mode ot speech, 4 


that “music 1s 
I But the child must learn 


needs this means ot expressior 

this speech in a natural way, ii we would not stamp out the 
first great love of music from his heart There must be 
no scolding, no tears, no driving of the child to the 


practice, no hardship at the piano, making it an instru 
inent of torture instead of delight.’ 

Certainly amid these ideal theories and surrounded by 
such exemplary teachers as Miss Burt, Miss Deming 


Miss Fletcher, Mr. Tagg and Mr 


Hlodgdon, there need 


be no no anxiety by the time the twentieth century 


for the musical weliare of budding humanity 


comes 

‘Alas!” thinks someone in the audience, as the final 
word of this symposium is spoken—‘‘alas! for the man 
who has no method. In truth, should any preceptor 
adopt such well-founded systems as these this world would 
become to him a veritable Utopia.’ As this sympathetic 


person thus muses and sighs at the sad fate which attends 
some hard-working teachers, he is aroused from his revert 
by the opening strains of the grand concert of original 
compositions, with accompaniments by their composers 


and, though it is 2 r. M.. he forgets that he has had 


lunch 


CONCERT OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS. 
Fripay AFTERNOON, 
HE song recital of Friday afternoon at 2 o'clock was 
one of great interest. This was the program: 
The Eden Rose.... ... Arthur Foot 
Love Me Ii I Live ° Arthur Foot 
Through the Long Days.. Arthur Foote 
Irish Folksong.......... He ..Arthur Foote 
Lilian Carllsmith, contralto 


.Charles B. Hawley 
© Haste Thee, Sweet. Charles B. Hawley 
Charles B. Hawley 


Spring’s Awakening 
Ethel Crane, soprano 
An Arabic Song....... ; .Ferdinand Dunkley 
Three Shadows (dedicated to Harry Burleigh) 
Ferdinand Dunkley 
Harry Burleigh, baritone 
My Songs Are All of Thee (words by Richard 
Watson Gilder)... Henry Holden Huss 
Grace Gregory, contralto. 
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VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, CONTRABASS, HARP—September 2 (Friday), 10 A 


STRUMENTS—?2to4P.M 


PIANO AND ORGAN—September 6 (Tuesday), 10t 
CHILDREN’S DAY—September 10 (Saturday), PIA 


012M. and 2to4P. M. 
NO AND VIOLIN—9% A. M. to 12 M. 


ORCHESTRA—September 15 (Thursday), 2 to 4 P. M. 


«* The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.”’ 
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Highland Lassie... ...W. W. Gilchrist 
Canst Thou Leave Me?. - ....W. W. Gilchrist 
Here Awa’! There Awa’!............. W. W. Gilchrist 
Miss Lillian Morey 
And if Thou Wilt Remember eS Arthur Foote 
Arthur Foote 
.. Arthur Foote 
(From Liedereines fahrenden Gesellen of Rudoli 
Baumbach. ) 
Lilian Carllsmith, contralto 
I Rise from Dreams of Thee..... Chas. Whitney Coombs 
How Shall I Sing to My Fair One? 
Chas. Whitney Coombs 
Ellsworth Giles, tenor 
My Lady's Eyes 
When May Was Young 
Where Blooms the Rose... 
I Cannot Help Loving Thee Clayton Johns 
sarcarolle Clayton Johns 
Peu de Chose.... ane Clayton Johns 
( 
( 


Clayton Johns 
Clayton Johns 
Clayton Johns 


Seal Lullaby ; layton Johns 
Hunting Song ol the Leonee Pack ‘ layton Johns 
(From Kipling’s Jungle Book.) 
Gertrude May Stein, contralto 
Dearest Robin ee Homer N. Bartlett 
Canst Thou Forget Homer N. Bartlett 
Miss Mary H. Mansfield 
Love’s Rhapsody (L’Amour). = Homer N. Bartlett 
W. Theodore Van Yorx 


Violoncello obligato by Miss Flavie van den Hende 


There were some modifications to this scheme, which 


was too long. Mr. Gilchrist did not appear, and the ac 
companiments to his songs were played by Hannah Louise 
Saxe Mr. Coombs was also among the missing, and his 
numbers were therefore omitted The Foote songs proved 
to be charming, and were done full justice to by Miss 
Carllsmith. “Love Me if I Live” and “And if Thou Wilt 


Remember” are gems Miss Crane, who promises great 


ior the future, made a last impression by her artisty 
phr ising and fine ein Mr Hawley's songs 

Harry Burleigh’s sonorous baritone and musical style 
did full justice to Mr Dunkley’s lally 
the Phree Shadow Miss Grace Gregory's rich cor 
tralto was at its best in Mr. Huss’ rather sombre but 
deeply felt song Miss Morey gave great pleasure with 


her artistic interpretation of the Gilchrist numbers, and 


Miss Mansfield sang del the two melodious sele« 
tions by Mr. Bartlett The charming voice of Mr. Van 
Yorx—a genuine lyric tenor—was well set off by Bartlett’ 
Love's Rhapsody.” with the telling obligato by Miss 
Van den Hende \ltogether the recital was one of the 
uccesses oft the series the greatest nterest being mani 
fested in the appearance ol the various composers 


Clayton John’s songs scored heavily, especially “I Can 


not Help Loving Thee” and the 


figure in the latter suggesting one in the 


Lullaby,” the rhythmi 
“Siegiried Idyll.” 


SYMPOSIUM ON CHURCH MUSIC. 


RIDA \PTERNOON 

T would be deemed alm: 1 ( ihle that an audience 
| could in the short space of three minutes so completely 
change in its character as did the one in the auditorium at 
the close of the song recital on Friday afternoon. There 
were Six speakers announced to present and discuss the 
subject of church music. Only three materialized. When 
these learned gentlemen with a solemnity befitting a sub 
ect so grave, marched in dignified proce m upon the 
platform “silence deep” prevailed One sweetly solemt 
thought” filled the minds of the congregation \pprop 
riate texts suggested themselves ind the ery ut vith 
things spiritual was pregnant 

No one would h e been surprised iW Chairman Cee1l 


Poole had commenced his address with Dearly beloved” 


in place of the conventional | ides and gentlemen” and 
the impulse to chant “Amen” at the close of each subject 
vas almost too strong to be suppressed 


Cecil Poole ple ided for the elevation of the standard 


of church music—for a better knowledge of tone-produc 
tion on the part of choirmasters, as well as an acquaintance 
with the principles of phrasing and breathing. His re- 
marks were brief, fortunately, for his voice could not be 
heard by those in the second row 

He was followed by Thomas Whitney Surette, who in 
general terms covered the entire field of ecclesiastical mu 
sic. Mr. Surette spoke distinctly in clear, fluent English 

In the absence of Richard Henry Warren his contribu 
tion on “Mixed Choirs” was read by Mr. Surette. It con 
tained nothing of special value 

Mr. Hall did not know the why or wherefore of his ap 
pearance at the convention. He had not come with a 
careiully prepared thesis on the subject of church music 
with which to court criticism or invite discussion. He 
spoke of the obstacles in the path of the untortunate 
trainer of boy choirs and expressed for him, so unenviably 


situated, his sincere sympathy 


“Most people,” he said, “fancy that a boy choirmaster 
s only an academic, ‘cut-and-dried,’ mathematical speci 
nen at best, and he is condemned accordingly.” The 
academic man, however, he (Mr. Hall) prefers to him 
who serves up trash, which has no place in a church 
SETVICE Mr. Hall then introduced Geo, E. Stubbs, who 
spoke as follows 

LaApIFS AND GENTLEMEN—You have heard the sym 
pathy of Mr. Hall expressed on behalf of the boy choir 
master There is probably no form of choir which has 


been so severely criticised as the boy choir Belore enter 


ing upon my subject, in order to disarm criticism, | wish 
to make a number of apologies. I wish to apologise to 
the ladies, because, being opposed to the use of the female 


voice in a church service, I shall probably say something 


to oftend I wish also to apologise to English choir 
masters, for I intend to say certain things which may not 
be pleasant for them to hear \nd my last apology is to 


you all for speaking on so narrow a subject, covering only 


the Protestant Episcopal service 
Some ten or twelve years ago some representative 


at quartet choirs were 


organists of New York city found t 


losing ground, and warned their pupils against the Cathe 


dral ser t Phey referred to such services as destined 
only to last a short time, called them ‘iads’ and ‘fancies 
and predi ted for them 1 early demise So successful 
were they in their preaching that as a result all of the 


prominent | piscopal positions are 


This hostility Mr. Stubbs attributed to the fact that it 


was not generally understood that the Protestant Episco 
pal Church of America and the Church of England are 
one and the same—their services and interests identical 
Che musical profession has not grasped this fact; hence 
he Opposition 


How this misapprehension occurred and how it has been 
Mr. Stubbs 


val ially rectified was thoroughly explained 
eferred to the speculation Ss oC asionally heard as to the 
oir of the future, and maintained that as the choir of the 
uture must logically coincide with the provisions of the 
liturgy, the choir must fulfill these requirements, and con 
sequently the female vested choir must be abandoned. It 
f ecclesiastical tradition 


matter « 


In conclusion Mr. Stubbs thanked all organists and 
hoirmasters for what had been done to elevate an art 
lisunderstood and untairly criticised by the 
nusical profession 

Animated discussion followed Mr. Stubbs’ discourse 
l away, but in his absence Mr 
Hall announced, with fire in his eve, that on behalf of 
his friend he himself we ld take up the gauntlet What 
he did with it could not be learned He neither proved 
ior disproved anything he discussion was puerile and 
Thus endeth the second lessen.’ 


poor tast« 


With an apology to Richard Crashaw. whose religious 


poetry made interesting reading in some remote period of 
English literature ‘The conscious writer saw his chanes 
and rushed.” 


FRIDAY EVENING’S ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERT, 


HE hot weather set in with all its discomforts Friday 


evening, but it did not affect the attendance, which 


rhis was the program 


was large 
Robert, Count of Paris, A minor Parker 
(Conducted by the composer.) 
Allegro moderato, 4-4 
(This overture was brought out by the Manuscript So 
ciety in New York two seasons ago. The subject is taken 
rom Sir Walter Scott's nove Che composition is con 
sidered by many to rank with Mr. Parker's best efforts 
It is full in form; concise and dignified in characte \ 
noble, half-heroic theme is given out at once by the strings 
in unison \ number of rhythmic episodes, also heroic 
in character lead to the second theme, a tender melody 
announced by the clarinets, and taken up later by the 
strings \ chmax brings out an episode of distinctly 
martial flavor The free fantaisie which follows is the 
work of a master hand. The first theme appears in dif 
ferent moods, a reflection of the sunlight and shadow 
No other theme is used \fter a 
repetition of the whole, the work ends in a fiery stretta on 
the first theme. ) 
Concerto for violin, op. 109 
\llegretto con moto, Andante \llegret 
Presto (finale) 
Hubert Arnold 
\merican Dances. op 5S 
In the Cotton Fields 
Virginia Reel 
Carnival in Louisiana 
Conducted by the composer 


(Overture, 


icross the path of life 


Bartlett 
Inaestleso, 


Bruno Oscar Klein 


Concerto in C minor Raft 
Mr. Parker's overture, which is no novelty, is concise, 
ear in form and rather ambitiously orchestrated rhe 

hematic material, however, is commonplace, and while 

he working up is ingenious, there is little of interest in 
the work, which is chiefly deficient on the temperamental 
ide. It is really more academic than romantic. The com- 


conce>rtso possibly erred on the op 


melodious to a de gree, and, while in 
rm itis really the concertina rather than the concerto, it 
is extremely ple ising because of the composer's sincerity 


ind freedom from affectation Ile has not attempted big 


things, and so his work is to the point, and every note 
tells All the movements are melodious and written for 
the solo instruments in a sympathetic manner Mr 


sartlett cleverly utilizes his opening theme for the presto 
finale, and his scoring is discreet, yet rich and well sound 
ing Altogether a valuable and interesting contribution 
to violin literature, suave rather than startlingly dramatic, 
and above all grateful for the violin. It was very well 
played by Mr 
to perform it at the 1897 meeting. Mr 


called. Mr. Parker conducted 
Mr. Klein conducted his bright and rhythmic orches 


Arnold, who, by the way, was announced 


Arnold was re 


tral dances, whicl proved more inthe Slavic and Magyar 
ein than American \t least the melodic material was so 
ttennated and idealized by the clever treatment as to lose 
ts characteristic profile The second number was an ex 
eption \ll three pleased the audience very much 


g was Mr. Sher 


The crowning performance of the evenir 


ood’s masterly and brilliant interpretation of the Raff 


Concerto, which has not been heard here for so long that 

was practically novelty It is like most of Raff's com 
positions, a blending of the commonplace and the acad 
mi It is scored in respectable fashion and the piano 
part is extremely effective \ir. Sherwood’'s clean-cut 
technic, his crystalline scales, his dexterous wrist work 


nd intellectual grasp of the composition made it delicht 


GEORG 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


in America Next Season. _— 


Information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. 


Court Pianist to H H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha 


poser conducted 
The Bartlett violin 
s the final 
J 
~ 
© 
; 


He had to return to the piano and then 
“Campanella” in a dazzling manner. He 


ful to listen to. 
played Liszt's 
is a great artist. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE CONSERVATORY 
SYSTEM. 


SATURDAY MORNING. 

Saturday morning at 10 o’clock a small but very ap- 
preciative audience assembled to hear the syinposium 
on the conservatory system. The speakers on this occa- 
sion were Richard Zeckwer, of Philadelphia; Miss Amy 
Fay, of New York; Charles H. Morse, of Brooklyn, and 
William B. Wait, secretary and treasurer of the American 
College of Musicians--the last named gentleman taking 
the place of Albert Ross Parsons, who was absent from 
the city. 

This hour was unusally interesting and amusing because 
of the diversity of opinions expressed therein, and had 
somewhat lively discussion would 


cr. 


time but permitted 
doubtless have taken place. 

President Greene introduced the first person on the list, 
Mr. Zeckwer, who expressed his views and narrated his 
experiences regarding the conservatory system. 

Miss Amy Fay, who succeeded Mr. Zeckwer, was cor- 
dially welcomed by the assembly, as indeed this charming 
and clever woman deserves to be received. Handsomely 
gowned, speaking with ease and fluency, she stood upon 
the platform and fearlessly expressed many practical senti- 
ments in regard to “Some Weak Points in the Conserva- 
tory System.” 

That the next speaker, Charles H. Morse, organist of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, was situated in a somewhat 
trying position no one will gainsay. It is not easy for 
any gentleman to speak publicly in direct opposition to 
a woman, especially when that woman happens to be as 
cultured and gifted as Miss Amy Fay. 

Mr. Morse held that, just as the public school system 
in its perfect application is looked upon as the highest 
type of general educational work, so should the true con- 
servatory of music be regarded in reference to musical 
study. He upheld the conservatory system as superior to 
all other methods of musical instruction, and disagreed 
with Miss Fay in every particular, being of the opinion 
that her paper showed her to be unfamiliar with the work 
of the best American conservatories of music of to-day. 
Mr. Morse has expressed his intention of furnishing this 
paper, at an early date, with his views in detail upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Wait (whose speech was deferred until after Frank 
Marling’s lecture) dealt exclusively and comprehensively 
with the history, work and aims of the American College 
of Musicians. He emphasized the truth that all the pre- 
vious speakers had shown the necessity for higher stand- 
ards of attainment in music, whether by means of con- 
servatories or through private teaching, and he drew at- 
tention to the fact that the American College of Musicians 
tended to further this end with a unity of purpose and 
by most impersonal means, thereby enabling students— 
whether self-educated or not—to test their work by a 
standard than which he believed there was none higher 
in the United States. He also explained that, though in- 
corporated in the State of New York, the work of this 
college is open to students throughout the country. 

All persons desiring to become more thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the rules and regulations of the American 
College of Musicians cannot do better than apply per- 
sonally to Mr. Wait, who has a thorough knowledge of 
the whole subject. With this gentleman’s address the 
symposium on the conservatory system terminated. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MR. KREHBIEL’S LECTURE. 


T noon on Saturday H. E. Krehbiel, music critic of the 
New York Tribune, discussed ‘Folk-Song in 
America” in the Ball Room. His remarks were illustrated 
by a number of unpublished songs, which were charmingly 
sung by Mrs. Krehbiel, Henry Holden Huss playing the 
piano accompaniments. , 
Mr. Krehbiel began with a statement of what he in- 
tended to prove in his address. This was, first, that there 
are such things as folk-songs in America; second, that the 
most characteristic and interesting of these folk-songs are 
the creation of the black people of the South; third, that 
contrary to an assertion frequently made the songs are 
not copied or imitated from the songs of the whites; 
fourth, that they are entitled to be called American, and, 
fifth, that they are of sufficient beauty to be considered in 
the composition of works in the larger forms which the 
American composer shall produce as specimens of truly 
American music. 

Having thus laid his foundation for his argument, Mr 
Krehbiel discussed the nature ot true tolk-song, which is 
the product of a people and a reflex of a people’s traits. 
Its individual authors are unknown, Grimm’s axiom, “‘the 
folk-song composes itself” being true in the sense that the 
identity of the first singer of a song is swallowed up in 
that of his people. Suffering is the inspiration of the 
finest, because the truest folk music, as is exemplified in 
the folk-song of Russia, which Mr. Krehbiel character- 
ized as the most beautiful in the world. Here, then, was 
one of the reasons why folk-songs had been created by 
the black slaves in America and not by their white masters. 
Moreover, it was the plantations in the South 
that the romantic elements of existence could be found 
which invited celebration in song, grave and gay. 

Another explanation was the need of isolation as well 
as ingenuousness and simplicity of thought. Modern 
civilization has atrophied the faculty of folk-song produc- 
tion as it has that which once created myths, legends and 
Yet in times of great popular excitement, espe- 
something like the faculty is stirred 
War of the Rebellion, 
which have 


only on 


religions. 
cially in 
up anew, and, 
musicians write imitations of the folk-songs 
many of the good qualities and frequently take a lasting 
hold upon the people, witness “Marching Through 
Georgia,” and the like. 

The marked characteristics of the 
African elements, 


war times, 
as in the case of the 


as 


American slave song, 


rhythmical and 


Mr. Krehbiel said, were 
intervallic, which had been moulded into songs under 
American influences, and the songs were therefore Ameri- 


They would never have grown up in Af- 
was the use of what is 
was not necessarily 


can products. 
rica. The chief rhythmical one 
called the “Scotch snap.” That this 
the product of Scotch songs, as had been contended, was 
found by several facts. The rhythm was prevalent in 
African music; it marked the so-called Creole songs which 
grew up under French and Spanish influences, and it was 
plainly a result of the negro’s manner of ornamenting his 
song with a multitude of grace notes. Intervallic peculi- 
arities were the use of a major scale with a flat seventh 
(i. e., without the leading tone), a device which Dr. Dvorak 
had used with delightful effect in the first subsidiary theme 
New World,’ a minor scale 


in his symphony “From the 
peculiar to Oriental and 


with a raised sixth, and a scale 
Hungarian music containing an augmented second. Other 
African influences Mr. Krehbiel found in the names of 
certain dances and the satirical use to which the negroes 
put their songs. 

Each point made by the lecturer was illustrated by a 
song from his collection sung by Mrs. Krehbiel. Two 


of the most striking were from Kentucky, for which Mr. 
Krehbiel made his acknowledgments to Miss Mildred J. 
Hill, of Louisville, who had noted them down for him 
from the singing of an old “mammy” in that city. Other 
songs were from the Gulf States and Martinique, and 
these Mrs. Krehbiel sang in the pretty patois which is used 
by the blacks and children in those sections of America. 


VIRGIL PIANO RECITAL. 

HOSE who work faithfully will put themselves in 

possession of a glorious and enlarging happiness.” 
So wrote John Ruskin, once upon a time, and to-day who 
will gainsay that Mrs. A. K. Virgil—as she stood behind the 
gainsay that Mrs. A. K. Virgil—as she stood behind the 
scenes on Saturday morning and listened to the playing 
of her sixteen-year-old pupil, Florence Traub—did appre 
ciate the meaning of these words to the very fullest extent. 

Mrs. Virgil is a remarkable woman, being at once sym- 
pathetic and determined; gifted and unassuming; versa 
It is pleasant to note that her efforts 
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tile and progressive. 
are meeting with success. 

Her pupils’ recital, which took place at 1 o’clock Pp. m 
on the third day of the was well attended 
and claimed general interest Mr. Virgil is 
this visiting his school in Berlin, Germany, and 
consequently was unable to be The program, 
which occupied about one hour, read as follows, the only 
change which occurred being that Chopin's “Chant Polon- 


convention, 
Unfortunately, 


month 
present 


aise” was omitted: 

Spinning Song. .Wagner- Liszt 
Ballade, op. 47.........--. .Chopin 
“Miss Florence Traub 

Ensemble Class Instruction 
Mrs. A. K. Virgil 
Illustrations on Four Claviers and Four Pianos 


Rapid chord playing 
Heavy chord playing, with combined motion 
Heavy chord playing, staccato 
Cre scendo and diminuendo scales 
576 notes per minute. 
Se ales in thirds, sixths and tenths 
576 notes per minute. 


Rate of velocity, 


Rate of velocity, 


Octaves in skips of fifths. legato and staccato. Hands 
together, contrary motion. Rate of velocity, 480 
notes per minute 

Octaves for velocity. Scale of C. Rate of velocity. 
640 notes per minute 

Arpeggios. Hands together. Similar and contrary 
motion. Rate of velocity, 640 notes per minute 


Arpeggios. Hands separately. Rate of velocity. 800 


notes per minute 
Miss Lucille Smith, Miss Bessie Benson, Miss Marjorie 


Parker, Robert Colson Young 
Revolutionary Etude, op. 10, No. 12 Chopin 
Butterfly Etude, op. 25. No. 9 .Chopin 
Chant Polonaise Chopin 
Tf IT Were a Bird Henselt 

Moszkowski 


Caprice 
Miss Florence Traub 

It is a strange thing that the aim of this method should 
have been entirely misunderstood by a large number of 
people. who hold that the use of a mechanical or com 
paratively dumb instrument, like the clavier, must neces 
sarily make a player think too much of technic and not 
enough of expression. The truth is, that having once 
mastered technical difficulties at the clavier and at the 
able, the pupil goes to the piano unhampered by unman- 
agable muscles and awkward fingers. He is able to give 
attention to expression. He is situated like 
who. having mastered elocution, facial expres 
a stage and. at will. portrays 
there never was a 
ridicule and 


undivided 
the actor. 
sion and rhetoric. stands upon 
human sentiments or passions 
new movement which did not at first receive 
opposition from a few people who failed to understand 
it, the Virgils and their friends have little to fear on this 
Indeed, it may be looked upon as a good omen 


Since 


account. 


ISIDORE 


LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Diractor. 
Style Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 
Studio: 836 Lexinoton Ave., or address 
Musical Courier. 


Breitkopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Founded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: I! East (6th St., 


Between Union Squareand Fifth Avenue 


MME. FLORENZA 


d’Arona 


PRIMA DONNA, 
The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional Grand Opera and 
Oratorio analytically inter- 
preted and adapted. Famous 
Cadenzas. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC 
Only serious pupils accepted 
124 Bast 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Paris Studio until October. 


THE H W. GREENE 
Summer School of Singing, Piano and Theory, 


Best Teachers in all Departments. 


For Terms and Particulars address 


H. W. GREENE, 487 Fifth Ave.. New Vork. 


WM. H. ORATORIO, CONCERT and 


SONG RECITALS, 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
?or Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St., NEW YORK. 


or Western Manager, BERNHARD ULRICH, 240 Roscoe St., feago, 
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CERT and 


The piano numbers were, at this performance, well 
chosen, displaying breadth of style, facility of execution, 
and proper interpretation. In making a true estimate of 
Miss Traub’s playing, it must be remembered that she is 
young; ten years from now there will be found in her more 
“soul,” and twenty years from to-day there will be discov- 
ered in her a matured and finished artist. In the “Spin- 
ning Song” in A major, from Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man,” her touch was velvety and clear, and the crescendo 
and diminuendo passages—so essential in compositions 
of this kind—were worked out with good effect. The 
next number, Chopin’s Ballade in A flat, op. 47, was none 
the less interesting on account of being somewhat hack- 
neyed, but furnished a contrast to the first. During the 
“Ballade” Miss Traub retained perfect repose of manner 

‘indeed, the same may be said of her entire periorm- 
ance. In the “Revolutionary Etude”’—composed by Cho- 
pin shortly after he had received tidings of the taking of 
Warsaw by the Russians—is found a masterly conception. 
KKullak terms this composition—in which grief, despair 
and anguish are depicted—‘a bravura study of the very 
highest order, for the leit hand.”” Miss Traub interpreted 
this etude with considerable depth of feeling, and with 
ireedom of execution, but a few years will show a great 
change in her delivery of this composition. 

Henselt’s “Ii I Were a Bird” and Chopin's “Butterfly 
Etude” were delightfully played; however, the members 
of the M. T. N. A. seemed to be especially pleased with 
Moszkowski’s Caprice—that most difficult and_ brilliant 
dance-fantaisie. It is no exaggeration to say that Flor- 
ence Traub played this caprice in a decidedly thrilling 
manner, 

Technical illustrations on four claviers, and also on four 
pianos, gave variety to the program, and at the same time 
served to demonstrate the theory and practice of the Virgil 
method. The beat of the metronome and the click of the 
clavier are in themselves bewildering enough to most 
students, but on this occasion Miss Smith, Miss Benson, 
Miss Parker and Mrs. Young had to contend with a mis- 
erable hammering noise from some outside region, which 
must have been somewhat trying on their nerves. 

This concert, of an educational nature, came to an end 
at a little before 2 Pp. M., in time to clear the platform for 
the recital given at that hour by Miss Florence Terrel 
and other artists. 


THE SATURDAY AFTERNOON CONCERT. 


ITHER the charm of music had begun to pall, or the 

enthusiasm of the crowd had wilted in the torrid 

heat of Saturday afternoon. Certain it is that a very list- 

less and indifferent audience assembled at the concert in 
the auditorium at 2 o'clock. 

The conditions under which the artists appeared were 
uot inspiring. Open windows on every side permitted the 
hurley-burley of the streets to be distinctly audible. The 
rattle of carts and cars, the cries of venders and the din 
of the hammers of laborers at work on adjoining build- 
ings were scarcely conducive to artistic efforts. Add to 
these the clumsy tramping about of paino-movers at the 
close of each number (there were no less than five differ- 
ent manufacturers represented in this one concert), with 
all the confusion consequent to their occupation. Next 
consider, if you will, the nervous movements of several 
hundred members in search of cool air and cold water, 
the latter doled out with relentless energy by uniformed 
hall boys at the entrance. 

Then multiply all these by the groups of decorated 
officers of the association, lobbying here and there and 
everywhere, and you have a faint idea of the situation, 
with a result sufficient to appall the most hardened concert 
veteran. The following was the program: 


Piano solo, Waltz, op. 64..............Chopin-Rosenthal 
Miss Florence Terrel. : 
Miss Marie Parcello, contralto. 
My Love's a Red Hastings 


Scene de Carnaval, Papillon............ cutakeves Popper 
Flavie Van den Hende, ’celliste. Miss Phipps at the piano. 
Louise St. John Westervelt, soprano. 
Rubinstein 
Scherzo Valse, G ftlat......... Moszkowski 
Florence Terrel. 
Davidoff 


Bessie and Mamie Silberieid, pianistes, thirteen and eight 
years oi age. Pupils oi Wm. M. Semnacher. 


Prelude and Fugue in A minor............ 
Mozart 
Mamie Silberield. 

{mpromptu, C sharp minor...................... Chopin 
Bessie Silberield. 

Recitative and Aria, Oberon................. Von Weber 


lon A. Jackson, tenor. 


Miss Terrel’s numbers were all given with rare musical 
intelligence. Her technic is marvelously clear and fin- 
ished. The Rosenthal arrangement oi the Chopin Waltz, 
op. 64, lacked, however, the requisite brilliancy. In re- 
sponse to an encore, alter the G tlat Scherzo Valse by 
sloszkowski, Miss Terrel played an etude by Lambert 
with a great deal of delicacy and charm. 

Marie Parcello, the contralto, rose superior to the ex- 
asperating condition of things above described, and de- 
livered the aria from ‘Mefistoiele,”’ by Boito, with 
breadth and authority. Her voice has gained in richness 
and warmth, particularly in the lower register, and her 
style is much more assured than formerly. In lieu of the 
second number assigned her on the program Miss Par- 
cello sang two short compositions of her own, “The 
Nightingale and the Rose” and the “Doll’s Lullaby.” 
This change, it was afterward learned, was made in re- 
sponse to numerous requests. 

A group of songs that followed were interpreted by a 
young baritone, Alien G. Watrous. He also changed the 
program, substituting in place of the Chaminade selection 
a song by Walter Damrosch entitled “Mandalay.” 

Mme. Flavie Van den Hende in two popular selections 
irom the ‘cellist’s repertory was warmly welcomed, and 
enthusiastically applauded before the echo of the final 
cadence had ceased. 

\ pretty woman, with a pretty voice, is Louise St. John 
Westervelt, and she was magnificently accompanied on 
the piano by William Edward Mulligan. 

The Silberfeld children were the feature of the concert 
From a child of eight one does not expect interpretative 
ability or a conception of the spirit of Bach, hence it was 
in the nature of a surprise to hear such a dignified reading 
The Mozart Fantaisie was marred by exaggerations, but 
taken as a whole the performance was unusually good 
The elder girl played the C sharp minor Chopin Im- 
promptu at breakneck speed: but with a wildness, dash 
and spirit that surmounted every technical difficulty 

Ion Jackson brought the concert to a close by singing 
the tenor recitative and aria from “Oberon.” He was well 
received, repeatedly recalled, and was obliged to respond 


to an encore. 


CANTATA CLUB CONCERT. 


N Saturday, at 3.30 o'clock p. M., the Cantata Club, 

directed by Albert Gerard Thiers and assisted by 

Miss Elsa Von Grave, pianist; C. S. Cornell, vocalist; 

Mrs. Emma Richardson Kister, and Mr. Mulligan, ac- 
companist, gave the following well-balanced program: 


In Summer Seek Thy Sweetheart True..... ... Reinecke 
Piano solo— 
Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2............-.+-+-.+-.Brahms 


Elsa Von Grave. 
(Mason & Hamlin piano used.) 


C. S. Cornell, baritone. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Yet Once Again We Come to Greet Ye (from 
....Chopin-Liszt 


Etude de Concert, op. 34, No. 1..........Moszkowski 
Elsa Von Grave. 
Revenge! Timotheus Cries (Alexander's 
C. S. Cornell. 
Cantata Club— 


Die Auserwahlte............. 


About the club’s first number there was a decided in- 
definiteness, but this fault disappeared as the concert pro- 
ceeded. At times the contralto part dominated over the 
soprano to an extent that was uncalled for. Perhaps the 
heat of the room was a little too much for the sopranos. 
Hegar’s “Night,” which, by the way, is a very beautiful 
specimen of part writing for female voices, was sung in 
good style and with due attention to the minutest detail. 
The legato phrases of this composition contrasted well 
with the staccato effect in Mozart's “Yet Once Again We 
Come to Greet Ye” (from the “Magic Flute”). 

Mr. Thiers is to be congratulated upon the performance 
of his chorus, which, on the whole, was most acceptable, 
the last four selections in particular deserving special men- 
tion. 

C. S. Cornell was in excellent voice, his interpretation 
of both “Henry, the Fowler” and Handel’s “Revenge! 
Timotheus Cries” being splendid. His conception of the 
former song was dramatic and original, the tranquil be- 
ginning, rising to tumultuous outbursts, followed by that 
submissive ending, were things worth listening to. 

But perhaps the most interesting feature of this concert 
was the playing of Elsa Von Grave, and, speaking of piano 
music, there certainly was a feast of it on Saturday after- 
noon. Miss Von Grave plays with repose and abandon; 
she is intensely devoted to her art. It was well that 
Brahms’ Rhapsodie, op. 79, No. 2, came near the begin- 
ning of the program. So thought a number of people 
who, during the preceding concert, had been bewildered 
and excited by the nervous, sparkling, almost witch-like 
playing of the Misses Silberfeld. After their performance 
came a reaction in the audience, and that is why the heavy 
Brahms’ Rhapsodie fitted in so well. Brahms and Brown- 
ing are alike; you must know them both before you can 
appreciate them. Miss Von Grave has yet one thing more 
to learn. About her there is a certain tension—a holding 
back—which she must overcome If she will only let 
herself go—as did Sherwood an hour later that same day 
—she will thrill her audiences. 

Sherwood, by the way, was surprised by this young 
woman’s evident ability. After the Moszkowski Etude, 
when her face was brilliant with success and her arms were 
filled with roses—he saw her and exclaimed: 

“Is this the little girl who played Chopin’s Barcarolle 
and Chant Polonaise? Let me congratulate you. Your 
touch is delightful and you are a fine artist!” 

Amy Fay, too, sought her out, and spoke to her in the 
same encouraging terms. Behind the scenes Miss Von 
Grave is very lively and emotional, a fact which may sur- 
prise many who noted the mature nature of her perform- 
ance. 

She informed a representative of THE Courrier that, 
having entered the conservatory at Munich at the age of 
twelve, she graduated from there six years later. Her 
first public appearance was made in Munich, in the pres- 
ence of the royal family of Bavaria. This young pianist 
was most fortunate in having Von Biilow to encourage, 
guide and instruct her until the time came when he was 
too ill to do work of any kind. In ’94 she came to Amer- 
ica, and is now assistant musical professor at Ann Arbor 
University. To M. Jonas, director of music at that insti- 
tution, Miss Von Grave owes much of her present success. 
Having just returned from her year’s work and being 
fatigued she was unable to do herself full justice on Satur- 
day afternoon. 

An account of the Cantata Club concert would be 
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incomplete were due credit not given to Mrs. Kuster for 
the admirable way in which she accompanied the singers. 
The final number—Delibes’ ‘‘Norwegians’—was_ con- 
cluded at 4:30 o’clock, in time to make way for Mr. 
Sherwood’s recital. 


THE SHERWOOD RECITAL. 


T was after 5 o’clock and in the middle of a heavy wind 
storm when Mr. Sherwood sat down to his instrument 
to play the following taxing program: 

Prelude from Etudes Poesies.................. Haberbier 
Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood. 

(Arranged for piano by Madame Rive-King.) 
Etudes Symphoniques, op. Schumann 
Gavotte it Cano S. N. Penfield 
(Dedicated to Mr. Sherwood.) 


Folkedans, from Recollections of Norway, op. 13. 
Louis Maas 


Polonaise in A minor, op. I...........+--- Wm. H. Dayas 
Prelude in B flat minor, op. 28, No. 16............Chopin 
Nocturne in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. I......... Chopin 


It was the old Sherwood, virile, musicianly and untiring. 
The Rive-King arrangement is an excellent coupling of 
two dissimilar composers, and the solo performer's part 
playing was beautiful in its repose and clarity. In the 
Schumann studies the massive tone and variety of color 
were noteworthy. One no longer considers technical 
manipulation when dealing with this artist’s work. The 
American group was done full justice, the Maas dance 
recalling memories of the dead pianist and his clever 
Grieg-like op. 13. 

The Chopin numbers were given with charm and fire, 
and the brilliant military march revealed Mr. Sherwood’s 
great power of virtuosity. Although exhausted by the 
heat and several long preceding programs, the audience 
gave the pianist an unmistakable demonstration. 


SATURDAY EVENING CONCERT. 


HE program for the concert Saturday evening was 
this: 
Part Songs (A la Capella)— 


Schwabisches Volkslied (arranged by H. Zoellner). 
The German Liederkranz. 


Songs— 
My Love is Like the Red Rose................ Klein 


; Miss Shannah Cummings. 

Quintet (new, MSS.), for piano, soprano, violin, 

Allegro moderato, ma un poco agitato: ‘‘Aus alten 
Marchen winkt es” (Heine). 

Andante expressivo: “Es faelt ein Stern herunter” 
(Heine). 

Allegro con fuoco “Ich kann’s nicht fassen, nicht glau- 
ben.” 

Miss Shannah Cummings, soprano; Bruno Oscar Klein, 
piano; Richard Arnold, violin; H. Riedrich, 
violoncello; Herman Dutschke, horn. 

John C. Dempsey. 
Heini von Steier, composed by Heinrich Zoellner, direc- 
tor of the German Liederkranz. 
The German Liederkranz. 

Just why the tiresome Mannerchor singing was tolerated 
on the program is hard to tell, unless it was the special ex- 
ploitation of the mediocre compositions of the conductor. 
Too much valuable time was occupied by this sort of sing- 
ing, which is seldom satisfactory or artistic. The last 
number, “Heini von Steier,” a pretentious and barren 
work, enlisted the assistance of Miss Minnie Blenner, 
soprano; John C. Dempsey, bass, and Richard Arnold, 
violin. The event of the evening was the wholly artistic 
singing of Miss Shannah Cummings, who had her audience 
with her from the start. The three Klein songs proved to 


be charming. “My Love” and “Ii Only” made a deep 
impression. After the Russian song Miss Cummings was 
recalled several times. The composer accompanied. 

The quintet was given last season at a private concert 
of the Aschenbrédel Club. It is a daring and grateful 
work. The slow movement in particular arouses one’s 
sympathy, for it is deeply felt, and the curious coloring 
and unimpeded flow are testimonies to the composer’s 
rare skill. Difficult it must have been to have maintained 
the vocal and instrumental balance, but this Mr. Klein has 
done. It was exceedingly well played, and again Miss 
Cummings scored a triumph, her pure voice and agree- 
able method being very grateful. The quintet was received 
with warm approval by a roomful of musicians, and Mr. 
Klein must have been deeply grateful at the appreciation 
of his colleagues. 

Mr. Dempsey earned well deserved applause by his 
singing of a not very interesting number. But it served 
to show his well trained and rich bass-baritone. There 
were some Wagner songs announced on the program, 
but the singer did not appear, nor were there any apolo- 
gies made for her absence, so the big audience dispersed 
highly pleased with the evening’s music. 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCHES. 


N Sunday at 11 A. M. a special service was held at the 

Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and 

Twenty-ninth street, the order of devotional exercises, 
which included: 


Organ Prelude— 

George MacMaster 
Anthem, Come now let us reason together........ Waring 
The Invocation, Lord’s Prayer, Salutation. 
Reading of the Law— 


Response: Lord, have mercy upon us...... Schubert 
The Psalter, Psalm 92. 
Gloria. 
Offering 


(For the Poor of the Church.) 
Offertory, Organ— 

Soprano solo, In dreams I heard the Seraphs fair... Faure 
Sermon by Dr. Burrell— 

Subject: Our Present Possession. 

Anthem-Hymn, Still, Still With Thee..............Foote 
Organ Postlude, Marche Heroique........... Saint-Saens 

Dr. Burrell—who is shortly to leave the city for his 
summer vacation—from the pulpit cordially welcomed the 
members of the M. T. N. A., while Archibald H. Brad- 
shaw, one of the assistant pastors, stood near the entrance 
and shook hands with each and all of the strangers. 

The musical numbers were not only artistic, but religious 
in character. Richard T. Percy, presided at the organ, 
while the vocalists were: Mrs. Etta M. Orchard, soprano; 
Miss Alice May Sherwood, contralto; Mr. Weeden, tenor, 
and Carl E. Dufft, basso. 

The congregational singing was remarkably hearty, 
though on one or two occasions the assembly failed to get 
their clue from the organist in regard to the percussion of 
the beat. Be this as it may, the congregational singing in 
this church is most inspiring. 

During the offertory an opportunity was found for dis- 
playing, in conjunction with the tremulant, some of the 
beautifully contrasted and delicately voiced reeds in the 
organ. Mrs. Orchard’s solo, “In Dreams I Heard the 
Seraphs Fair,” was sung with much intensity of feeling. 
This song when thus interpreted is a sermon in itself. 
Arthur Foote’s music has not, it will be noticed, been 
confined throughout the convention to the Waldorf- 
Astoria; on Sunday morning the strains of his exquisite 
anthem, “Still, Still With Thee,” ascended from the 
Marble Collegiate. Then came another hymn, followed 
by the benediction, after which the assembly dispersed, 
listening the while to a “Marche Heroique” by Saint- 
Saéns. 

SERVICE AT THE OLD First PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

At the “Old First” Church, on the corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Twelfth street, an interesting musical service was 
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held on Sunday afternoon, June 26, at 4 Pp. M. The pro- 
gram, which, by the way, was most artistically arranged, 
read as follows: 


Hymnal 
Anthem, God Came from Teman................ Steggall 
Offertory, chorale, Awake... Bach 
Rev. W. S. Hubbell, D. D. 
Selection, the Presentation...............00- Joh. Eccard 
Choir Hymn, Evening Hymn.................. Schubert 
Postlude, Largo e Maéstoso Allegro (sonata 


The devotional exercises were made particularly im- 
pressive by the co-operation of the Rev. Dr. W. S. Hub- 
bell, who officiated in the absence of Dr. Duffield, pastor 
of the church. Instead of preaching a sermon the former 
gentleman dwelt at length upon the meaning of some of 
the sentences in the choir selections—an innovation much 
appreciated by the congregation. The anthems were 
splendidly sung, special attention being given to the qual- 
ity of tone, shadings and general finish of the vocal num- 
bers. The choir of the “Old First” is attracting wide at- 
tention, and on this occasion did not fail to sustain its 
reputation. The accompanying list of its members may 
be read with interest: 

Sopranos—Miss M. Ida Benedict, Miss Ellen Fletcher, 
Mrs. Juliet Hyneman and Mrs. Alex. C. Hallbeck 

Contraltos—Miss M. Carrie Holmes, Mrs. Ambrose C 
Tremaine and Miss Georgiana Burhans 

Tenors—John A. Gallagher, Edward W. Gray, Gustay 
Ripps and William Crawford. 

Baritones—Albert Eugene Andrews, Nathaniel S. Bar- 
clay and Frederick King Osborne. 

Assistant organist—Mrs. Laura Crawford. 

The chorale “Awake” served to illustrate that William 
C. Carl, organist of the church, is an excellent exponent 
of Bach. The organ student first fears, then respects, then 
worships Bach, and Carl has reached the last stage; but 
it is whispered that there is someone in whose works he 
delights even more than in the fugues of that master of 
counterpoint; and this is Guilmant. The American artist, 
having been brought into such intimate connection with 
the silver-haired French composer, it is not unnatural that 
the aims and inspirations of the elder are now instilled 
into the younger. A photograph of these two, which ap- 
pears on another page of this National Edition, is typical 
of the friendship which existed between them. That this 
intimate relationship still lasts is evident from the fact 
that Carl will visit Guilmant this summer in France. 

But, as Carl is a true musician, so is he a true American, 
and, being such, he will never forget—nor will his coun- 
trymen forget—the benefit which he has derived from the 
instruction of that gifted, consummate, but too retiring 
artist, Samuel P. Warren. A striking contrast may here 
be drawn between the playing of these two American or 
ganists. While in Warren’s playing there is fire and en 
ergy, in it there may also be felt a tenderness, a sym- 
pathetic undercurrent, which, to some people, seems to 
say: “All through life there are wayside inns where man 
may refresh his soul with love, and even the lowest may 
quench his thirst at rivers fed by streams from above.” 

This same quotation does not, on the other hand, de- 
scribe the truest impression conveyed by the musical in- 
terpretation of Carl: and herein lies room for discrimina- 
tion. Abort the playing of the organist of the “Old First”’ 
Church there is no plaintive tendency, but rather a deter- 
mination—an emphasis—which, at times, reaches lofty 
heights, and seems to exclaim: 

“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returneth, 


Was not spoken of the soul.” 
lyzed the motives in him on playing; but when, one day, 
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both he and the public discover in them a meaning such 
as this, the value of his life work will be more rightly 
estimated 

ASCENSION CHURCH. 

A large congregation assembled at the Church of the 
\scension on Sunday afternoon to participate in the 
special musical service arranged by Charles Heinroth, the 
organist and choirmaster, by request of the M. T. N. A. 
The following was the program of service: 


Prelude, Fiat Lux. 
Magnificat and Nunc ‘Dimittis, re Barnby 
After 3d Collect, In Dubois 
Anthem, Father, Forgive Them.................. Dubois 
Postlude, Sonata, 94th Psalm. . Reubke 
Chas. Heinroth, organist ‘and choirmaster. 
By request of M. T. N. A. 


Mr. Heinroth is undoubtedly a solo organist of first 
rank. His organ numbers were played with perfect tech- 
nic and fine taste in registration. The choir consists of 
thirty mixed voices of good power, which they seemed at 
all times anxious to display. The choral numbers lacked 
shading and finish, and the organist, in order to keep a 
precision of attack in this choir, played a marked staccato 
and loud accompaniment, which somewhat marred the 
effect of the service. 

The postlude, Sonata, 94th Psalm, by Reubke, was 
played in most brilliant style by Mr. Heinroth. 

St. James’ CHURCH. 

The special musical service at a quarter after four in St. 
James’ Church, Madison avenue and Seventy-first street, 
Rev. E. Walpole Warren, D.D., rector, was attended on 
Sunday afternoon, not only by many of the visiting mu- 
sicians, but also by a number of well-known New York 
professionals. In spite of the warm afternoon the church 
was comfortably filled, not overcrowded, as might have 
been the case earlier in the season. 

The program was admirably sung by the choir boys, 
who also intoned the afternoon service. This choir is a 
mixed one of boys and men, and there are some yery 
sweet voices among them. The program was: 


Psalms for the Day. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, in G..............Martin 
\ddress by Rev. Ernest Matthews 
Offertorium...... 
Quando corpus morietur. 
Fac ut anima donetur. 
Paradisi gloria 
Recessional Hymn 519..... Jeune 


Walter Henry Hall, organist and 

After the conclusion of the service there was a short 

gan recital, when Mr. Hall was assisted by Gustav 
Dannreuther, violin. 
Cartvary CuurcH SERVICE. 

A very attractive program was that announced for the 
special service at Calvary Church on Sunday evening. A 
boy choir was to give an excerpt from Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” “With Verdure Clad” and “The 
Heavens Are Telling.” Expectation was rife. Not one 
of these numbers was given After hearing the thin, child- 
ish treble voices perhaps it was just as well—nay, infinitely 
better—to have given the following instead: 

Evensong, 8 P. M 

Processional Hymn 523. 
Psalter, the Nineteenth Selection. 
Cantate Domino 

Deus Misereatur 
Offertory Anthem, Isaiah xxxv. 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 

Processional Hymn 308 ....Dykes 
Clement R. Gale, B. A., Mus. Bac.., Oxon.. Organist and 

Choirmaster 


.. Steggall in C 
.Steggall in C 


Mr. Gale is a thorough musician; his accompaniments 
left nothing to be desired. He is evidently a conscientious 
drill-master, for the chanting was well nigh perfect, but a 
little more life and spirit infused into the service would 
have been an improvement, and the cultivation of a 
rounder and more sympathetic quality in the tone of the 
boys’ voices would have added much to the general effect. 


St. Marx’s Cuurcu 


A special service was held at St. Mark’s Church, Tenth 
street and Second avenue, in the evening, and an address 
of welcome was delivered by the Rev. J. H. Rylance, 
D.D., rector, and the following musical program was 
given by Wm. Edw. Mulligan, organist and choirmaster; 
Miss Cecile A. Stollberg, soprano; Miss Clara A. Jewell, 
contralto; Robert Burton, tenor; John C. Dempsey, bass- 
baritone: 

Prelude, Sonata No. 3......... ition .....Guilmant 
Processional Hymn 403. 
Psalm 41. 


Anthem, Softly Now the Light of Day......... . Bartlett 

Arranged by J. C. ~ Dempsey. 

Recessional Hymn.. . Mulligan 

Postlude, Toccata and Fugue i Bach 


THE BUSINESS MEETING. 


HE business meeting at 11 o’clock Monday morning 
was very short and wholly devoid of any sensational 
incidents. 

The principal work was the election of officers and 
members of several committees for the ensuing year and 
the selection of a place for next year’s meeting. 

The following officers were elected unanimously: 

Honorary president, Horatio W. Parker, of Yale. 

Actual president, Arnold J. Gantvoort, of Cincinnati. 

Vice-president at large, Carl G. Schmidt, of the Central 
School of Music, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Secretary, Professor George Coleman Gow, of Vassar 
College. 

Treasurer, F. A. Fowler, New Haven, Conn. 

Program committee—Chairman, Frank Van der 
Stucken, Cincinnati, Ohio, and members, William E. Mul- 
ligan, New York: Mrs. Fay-Pierce, and Vice-president 
Carl G. Schmidt, ex-officio. 

Executive committee—Walter H. Hall, New York: E 
W. Glover, Cincinnati; Bertha Bauer, Cincinnati, and 
Vice-president Carl G. Schmidt, ex-officio. 

Mr. Gantvoort made a few remarks thanking the asso- 
ciation for the honor it had conferred upon him and prom- 
ising to use his utmost endeavors to promote its welfare 

A unanimous vote of thanks was given to the retiring 
president, who, it was announced, had positively declined 
to be a candidate for re-election 

The chairman read a communication from the Cincinnati 
delegation inviting the association to hold its next meeting 
in that city. There was no other competitor in the field 
so Cincinnati was chosen as the next meeting place. The 
council of delegates will fix the date at a called meeting 
to be held in New York some time during the Christmas 
holidays. 


RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTET. 


HE following was the program of the concert given 
by the Richard Arnold String Sextet on Monday at 


2 o'clock: 
The Richard Arnold String Sextet— 
Richard Arnold. violin: Herman Kuhn, violin: 
Emil Gramm, viola: H. Hellwig. viola and 
violin: Hans Kronold. violoncello; Au- 
gust Kalkhof. double bass. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Andante non Troppo, Allegro moderato. 
Walzer C, Elegie 
Finale, Theme Russe. 


\ delightful little program, faultlessly interpreted. Ex- 
tended criticism of the work of this organization is quite 
unnecessary here. Mr. Arnold, its leader, is an artist in 
every sense of the much abused term. He is also a musi- 
cian, free from the wearisome affectations of the average 
virtuoso. 

The ensemble of the sextet, its gradation of tone, deli- 
cacy of nuances and its musicianly conception of the re- 
quirements of each composition left nothing to be desired. 

The sextet responded to an encore with a graceful selec- 
tion by Hartog. 


MAX HEINRICH’S RECITAL. 
A‘ 3 o'clock on Monday afternoon a large and ex 


pectant audience gathered in the Waldorf-Astoria 
concert hall, for the Max Heinrich vocal recital at that 
hour. 
The following program, a decidedly trying one for such 
a warm day, was adhered to in every particular: 


aus dem Tartarus................ Franz Schubert 


Serious Songs, op. 12! Johannes Brahms 
Ecclesiastes, ITT. 

Ecclesiastes, IV. 

Ecclesiasticus, 

I. Corinthians, XITT 


Marienwtirmchen .Robert Schumann 


Schneegléckchen Robert Schumann 


Two Gondolier Songs" (Thoma as Moore). 
Robert Schumann 


When Through the Piazetta 
Row Gently Here, My Gondolier 


Die Allmacht Franz Schubert 


It will be remembered that the Sherwood and Heinrich 
recitals were the only two that were respectively given by 
one person without any assistance. While by accompany- 
ing himself Mr. Heinrich secured a most. satisfactory 
support. there is no doubt that had he stood and faced 
the audience his singing would have been far more effec- 
tive. Perhaps his most successful numbers were “Corin- 
thians XTIT..”” by Brahms: “Marienwiirmchen,” by Schu- 
mann, and, best of all, “Die Allmacht,” by Schubert 


NEW YORK LADIES’ TRIO CLUP 
CONCERT. 


ORA VALESCA BECKER, violinist: Flavia Van 
D den Hende. ‘cellist: Mabel Phipps. pianist—these 
three fine musicians, generally known as the “New York 
Ladies’ Trio Club.” gave a delightful chamber music con 
cert before the M. T. N. A. on Monday afternoon at 4 
o'clock. Owing to the fact that two concerts had preceded 
this one, and also because a lecture on vocal culture had 
attracted a number of people to an adjoining room, the 
audience was not as large as it should have beeen 

The short but well chosen program consisted of: Adagio, 
Vivace, Allegro, Vivace, Finale, by Godard: Scherzo, 
Finale, by Foote: Adagio, Allegro Appassionata, by 
Rubinstein. On the whole the interpretation of these 
numbers was excellent, the one fault being that occasion- 
ally parts were not well balanced. The attack and finish 
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were precise, and it was evident from the expression and 
phrasing that the three players were in perfect sympathy 
with each other. It is only necessary to add that their 
entire performance was artistic and finished, being much 
appreciated by all those who were fortunate enough to 
hear it. 


CLOSING CONCERT, 


HE last concert of the meeting, Monday evening last, 
was a brilliant success. At none of the functions was 
the big ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria so crowded. 
The audience in the auditorium overflowed into the recep- 
tion room and corridors, and the boxes were all full. 
And it was a fashionable as well as a professional assem- 
blage. Walter Henry Hall must have been greatly grati- 
fied at the reception accorded the Oratorio Society of 
Brooklyn, which he conducts. The work of the chorus 
was clean cut, the attack sure, the intonation excellent. 
Over two hundred voices participated, and, thanks to 
careful drilling, they sang with remarkable unanimity. 
Mendelssohn’s seldom heard “St. Paul” was given—a 
work of richer meanings than the more popular “Elijah.” 
The solo singers were Charlotte Walker, soprano; Edith 
J. Miller, contralto—who appeared in place of Katherine 
Bloodgood: W. Theodore Van Yorx, tenor, and Joseph 
S. Baernstein, basso. Miss Miller sang effectively, and 
Miss Walker with mellow surety. Mr. Van Yorx’s charm- 
ing voice and Mr. Baernstein’s noble basso were warmly 
applauded. The concerted numbers went very well, and 
Mr. Hall conducted with fervor and authority. At the 
close there was much enthusiasm, and the audience broke 
into groups, farewells were exchanged, and so the curtain 
rang down on the pleasant and profitable meeting of the 
M. T. N. A. of 1808. 


OBITUARY. 


Myron A. Cooney. 


USICAL literature has lost a stanch friend, sup- 
porter and contributor in the death at Albany on 
June 21 of Myron A. Cooney, at one time editor of the 
Argus and also editorial writer on the staff of the Times- 
Union, and recently financial clerk of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. A man of versatile knowl- 
edge and liberally endowed with a keen sense of the 
artistic was Myron A. Cooney, whose friendship was a 
boon to those who had the good luck to enjoy it. 

He was born in 1841 at Dublin, Ireland; he was edu- 
cated in the Catholic University of that city, and then 
studied at the Royal Academy of Music, London. In 
addition to music he acquired a mastery of the modern 
languages, a study passionately pursued by him. 

In 1860 he came to America, and during the war acted 
as war correspondent for the New York Herald and the 
St. Louis Republican; subsequently he was one of the staff 
of the first named paper. 

A widow and two children, Genevieve and Myron An- 
gelo, survive him. 


THE RHYTHMIC IMPULSE. 


By Kare CLARK. 

HAT is the value of the rhythmic impulse in 

national life? As expressed in music, what part 

does it play in the well being of the nation? These ques- 

tions offer a tempting field of investigation to the profes- 

sional musician and even more tempting to the amateur. 

The latter, occupied as he is with various other lines of 

thought, is very apt to undervalue the part music has 

played in the history of civilization, and he has generally 

but a hazy impression of the underlying rhythms which 
pervade all nature, all life. 

Music may be defined as the rhythmic impulse, ex- 
pressed artistically, or, more exactly, it is the audible ex- 
pression of rhythm in terms of beauty. 

To understand the value of the rhythmic impulse in na- 
ture and in the social order we have only to consider for a 
moment the countless recurring rhythms within rhythms 
that may be felt or seen or heard throughout the wonder- 
ful manifestations of life and action in the world, manifes- 
tations which indicate one great throbbing heart-beat at 
the centre of the universe. 

If we hold a fluttering insect by the wing tip, hold a 
palpitating wild bird in the hand, glance at an atom of 
dust dancing in the sunshine or at a boulder bounding 
down a precipice; if we hear low, mysterious humming 
in the air when midsummer noon is hot upon the fields, 
or hark to the surging of the ocean through those splendid 
natural organ pipes along the Scottish cliffs—making a 
music more sublime than comes from human hands—in all 
we are conscious of movement, regular it may be or ir- 
regular, but always rhythmically obedient to natural laws. 

The rhythmic impulse is found equally in falling snow- 
flakes and sweeping rivers, in swaying blades of grass and 
swinging tree boughs, in whirling waterspout and slow 
revolving planet. 

Sotips Are RHYTHMIC. 

Every apparent solid even submits to reflex rhythm. 
The undulatory outline of a river’s -bank can never be 
changed for any length of time into a straight line; it 
invariably returns to its primary condition due to the ac- 
tion and reaction between the river and its banks. 

Some of the simplest observable phenomena of this kind 
are pointed out by Herbert Spencer, where he shows that 
“a stick drawn laterally through the water with much force 
proves by the throb which it comunicates to the hand that 
it is in a state of vibration. * * * The sound which re- 
sults when a bow is drawn over a violin string shows us 
vibrations produced by the movement of a solid over a 
solid. In lathes and planing machines the attempt to take 
off a thick shaving causes a violent jar of the whole ap- 
paratus and the production of a series of waves on the iron 
or wood that is cut. * * * However smooth the rails 
and however perfectly built the carriages, a railway train 
inevitably gets into oscillations both lateral and vertical. 
Even where moving matter is suddenly arrested by colli- 
sion the law is still illustrated, for both the body striking 
and the body struck are made to tremble, and trembling is 
rhythmical movement. Little as we habitually observe it, 
it is yet certain that the impulses our actions impress from 
moment to moment on surrounding objects are propa- 
gated through them in vibrations. It needs but to look 
through a telescope of high power to be convinced that 
each pulsation of the heart gives a jar to the whole room.” 

One quotation like this—it might be supplemented by 
many others from scientific writers—shows that it is no 


mere imaginary claim which the musician sets forth for 
his art when he declares it the one nearest to the heart of 
things—the one most intimately associated with life, and 
most influential if rightly understood in controlling life's 
opposing currents. 

ScrentiFic Stupy. 

The undulatory laws of heat, light and color and of 
electric discharges through vacuum are rapidly becoming 
known to all, and investigators are constantly endeavor- 
ing to trace the subtle tie that relates them each to each, 
and then to relate that tie to the life, principle and the 
power of thought. We scarcely need speculate at this mo- 
ment upon the results. To do so adequately would re- 
quire an article by itself—perhaps a volume. 

We know, however, that we are upon the eve of dis- 
coveries that to the thoughtful—to those who are looking 
at man and his destiny in relation to the universe—are of 
more importance than the acquisition of new territory. 
To acquire Cuba or the Philippine Islands means the sacri- 
fice of money, thought, illimitable energy; to maintain a 
government over them means the establishment of an 
enormous standing army and a navy second to none. To 
acquire a new domain in science means also the expendi- 
ture of money, thought and illimitable energy; but to 
maintain it means nothing more. Into a new territory of 
discovery all are free to enter, to occupy, to use it as a 
base for further operations or more triumphant acquisi- 
tions. The peaceful ways of science are not unworthy of 
attention even in time of war, for not all are called to serve 
their country by sword and necessary bloodshed. The 
patriotism of the scientific musician may be shown in giv- 
ing new honor to his country. 

An American Huxley or Tyndall would not be less 
worthy of his country’s plaudits than a Dewey, a Sampson 
or a Schley. So a Helmholtz might be as properly im- 
mortalized as a Beethoven. The musician not gifted as 
a composer may well consider if he be not able to call 
science to his aid and assist the world to know where 
music has her place. He of all others can understand the 
higher value of the rhythmic impulse and see that its ulti- 
mate expression is music. 

CompLexities OF RHYTHM. 

Infinite complexities of rhythm there are to be observed 
by the student. In nature we may observe these complex- 
ities by watching first the general motion of the sea. 
then the large wave bearing along smaller waves beside 
it, then the foam flakes rising and falling, and then the 
general disintegration and consequent lesser movemenrs 
which take place when the wave plashes against some 
obstacle. The complexities of planetary motions are 
equally interesting to the astronomer, and the pulsing 
complexities of swallowing, digestion, muscular contrac- 
tions and process of breathing in man are equally so to 
the physician; while to the musician the evolution of 
music from simple rhythms to its present beautiful artistic 
complexity appeals as more fascinating than questions 
of material welfare. 

One aspect of all these complexities impresses all alike. 
whatever the direction of research. It is the aspect of 
movement throughout a homogeneous mass. Remem- 
bering that every large flow of rhythm is accompanied by 
lesser rhythms, which we may not or cannot feel, see or 
hear, and remembering that these complexities are very 
apparent in each separate form of organic life, we may 
look still further at aggregates of living creatures, con- 
sider each kind by itself in mass and find another exem- 
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plification of rhythmic laws in noticing how the aggfe- 
gate repeats the law of the individual. 

Each species of organism exhibits two kinds of rhythm: 
variation of movement and variation of number. Con- 
sidering movement we know that each individual of a kind 
rises to its climax and dies away; ceases motion as an 
entity. “And every successive genefation exhibits, to 
speak scientifically, a wave of that peculiar activity char- 
acterizing the species as a whole.” Considering number, 
we know that it varies through “the increasing conflict 
between the tendency of a species to increase and the an- 
tagonistic tendencies.” In this conflict of forces an equi- 
librium never results; the oscillation always continues; 
nor does the organism or mass of organisms ever return 
to the exact state or condition it was in previous to any 
deflection by the lines or curves of oscillation—a fact 
important to remember for its suggestiveness. 

Now, as it is with the individual, so we see it is with 
the tribe, and so also with the nation. Physically and 
mentally each nation is subject to the rhythmic impulse. 

Study of the rhythmic impulse in the nation itself wiil 
discover laws of recurring rhythms as valuable for the 
historian and the sociologist to comprehend and of as 
high import as the knowledge of the periodicity of the 
planets, the movements of marine undercurrents from 
equator to the poles, and back from poles to the equator, 
and of the vast mysterious interplay of meteorologic 
rhythms. 

Ruytums oF EMotion 

The rhythms of emotion are not less important to study 
or if not to study to gain a superficial insight into. Pain 
has its minor rhythms; so has sorrow; expressions of 
delight rise and fall in a myriad varying accents; moods 
of depression follow moods of mental elevation even in the 
sane people of the world, and alas! we all know it to our 
sorrow, periods of action or of industry are resolutely 
followed by periods of idleness or repose All these 
larger rhythmic waves include innumerable minor 
momentary or hourly complexities. Human emotion of 
all kinds finds outlet in movement or in sound, or in both 
combined 

Returning, then, to music as the audible expression of 
the rhythmic impulse in terms of beauty, we see how 
beautifully and exactly it illustrates in its evolution and 
development every possible variation of movement, of 


anifested in nature and in 


number, of feeling, which is 
man. By means of music the rhythmic impulses of man 
may even be set in order, may be kept in order 
SENSE OF ORDER 
From the sense of order, of numbers, arose, without 
doubt, the first impulse to definite musical expression 


Movement in regular figures or the dance induced ac- 


companiments of sounds in rhythmic order; melody was 
a subsequent development. Rhythm is the basis of all 
song. Rhythmic sounds, even the whoops and “ughs” of 
savages, up to their declamatory semi-chant, when en- 
deavoring to narrate events of the hunt or of war, preceded 
the use of musical instruments; but definite melody, it 1s 
scarcely open to question, resulted not so much from 
imitating sounds of nature as from use of instruments to 
measure movements in the dance. The instinct for the 
common chord seems inborn in every nation, and as soon 
as an instrument was invented the variations of sound 
vithin narrow limits were quickly discovered 

Why the harmonic sense or the feeling for the common 
chord should exist at all without cultivation in an African 
tribe, for example, is one of those peculiar “first prin 
ciples” which is not more easily explained than the in- 
stinctive recognition of a supreme ruling power can be 
explained. Both instincts exist and are as inwrought in 
the mental fibre of untaught man as the instinct of self 
preservation, or the higher instinct of parental love. The 
evolution of the folk-song as an expression of emotion 
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shows that symmetry is of slow growth. The desire for 
rhythmic expression in tones which move in agreeable 
melodic sequence produced the first folk-songs. In most 
of the early semi-barbaroue folk-songs, so far as recent 
investigations indicate, the first phrase is based on the 
common chord, the second repeats the phrase exactly 
or else moves into some close related chord. This seems 
to be the limit of the untutored musical mind. 

In one of his essays Mr. Mathews says: “I have never 
noticed a case in which a third phrase appeared, corre- 
sponding to the first, after a digression of the second 
phrase into another chord. Generally the rhythm runs 
out with a series of what might be called inarticulate 
drum-beats, as if an impulse existed still unsatisfied, blindly 
making itself felt in these insignificant pulsations; an im- 
pulse which a finer melodic sense would have satisfied by 
the proper antithesis in relation to the first phrase, thus 
leaving the melody and the rhythm to complete them- 
selves together, as always takes place in civilized music.” 

NATIONAL EXPRESSION 

In its development as an art it is easy to perceive how 
music passed onward from its simple rhythmic relation 
to the religious instinct and to the dance, until it reached 
the stage of an orderly, agreeable expression of feeling 
When correct rhythmic proportions and beauty of sound 
sequences were attained by any nation the art of music 
was already established. For complexities were simply 
a matter of further evolution, varying with the degree of 
civilization in a race or nation, and with the complexities 
of feeling resulting therefrom. The latter statement, how- 
ever, is subject to one modification. Not all nations are 
equally endowed with musical instincts, with the desire 
for rhythmic expression in terms of beauty 

Chinese melody, according to the views of nations who 
have a highly developed musical art, is crude and almost 
intolerable; Japanese music seems hideous to us and in- 
comprehensible when we study their exquisite compre- 
hension of color, their marvelous textures and their deli 
cacy in artistic workmanship. The desire for artistic ex 
pression of feeling may take in a nation some other form 
than that of elaborate music. But the nation in which the 
musical expression is most complete is, we may mark, 
the nation in which feeling is most intense—aggressive 
feeling perhaps, as in the Italians—or the nation which 
has a superior power of generalization, like the Germans 
It is in this latter respect that the Japanese are most de 
fective. Professors who have had Japanese under their 
instruction, travelers who have studied the Japanese philo 
sophically, all agree upon this point. The highest order 
of mind, it will be universally admitted, is that which can 
generalize. Possibly the defective musical development 
of the Japanese may be thus explained. At the present 
day it would seem that the nation wherein the artistic 
impulse finds its natural outlet in music might well be the 
one to have domination among the nations of the earth 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION 

To drop from the theoretical to the practical there are 
innumerable ways in which we may apply the musical idea 
to some apt rhythmic purpose. If, for example, an in 
dividual becomes restless and ill at ease after a period of 
enforced or voluntary quiet then he must find through 
some channel expression of energy. The expression may 
take shape in some form of mental activity or in some 
form of physical animation. In many cases music be 
comes a desirable, because harmless, expression of ac 
cumulated force. An attack of nervousness or anger may 
be diffused by pounding the piano keys rhythmically; or 
by listening to a fine concert where various emotions are 


expressed anger may be soothed and comprehension of 
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the proper balance of forces may be increased. Pent-up 
energy or bottled-up wrath, uncertain which way to turn, 
may, we repeat, find excellent outlet in music strong of ac- 
cent and of rhythm. 

The nation itself is only an aggregation of individuals. 
What is true of the part may not be true of the whole in 
this instance, but it is not entirely meaningless in applica- 
tion. Incipient riots have been suppressed by music and 
processions, panics averted by music in churches, theatres 
and schools. At such times the attention is arrested and 
the mind often follows instinctively a more orderly se- 
quence of thought, while the body, when musical impulses 
have been developed, is helped to obey certain great 
rhythmic laws of movement, of which its every gesture is 
a part. Music, as we have said before, associates itself 
naturally with law and order. This receives minor illus- 
tration by the fact that musicians, as a rule—even includ- 
ing those of street bands—form in the main a peaceable part 
of the community. Their superfluous energy is expended 
in music instead of in fights. They can generally assert 
their rights when necessary, but are not the toughs of the 
street. 

Tne Wariike 

It is a question whether the determining value of music 
in the preservation of social order will not one day come 
to be recognized to an extent at present undreamed of; 
it is a question whether music will not one day be put to 
higher use in quelling disturbances of the body politic 
than in aiding martial movings to and fro. But before it 
is put to this higher use there must in all probability be 
more general musical training than there is at present. 
And until that time comes it is the proper part of music to 
contribute to the nation’s well-being by sounds and songs 
of war as well as by sounds and songs of peace 

The nation’s success in maintaining discipline is to a 
considerable degree dependent upon music, so that its part 
even to-day is by no means insignificant in guiding 
rhythmic movements. Just now the land is full of move- 
ment \ great rhythmic impulse to war has overflowed 
the country. The movement is onward and upward, a 
myriad of minor movements accompanying. This is a 
great explosion of national energy. The consequences 
none yet may know; but the subsidence of the wave is 
bound to come, be the coming fast or slow. 

The law of every rhythmic impulse, simple or complex, 
great or small, is to rise, fall and die away, never return- 
ing in subsidence to exactly the same conditions that in 
duced its onset. We hope for victory, the climax of this 
national wave of feeling. The music that celebrates that 
victory will be more beautiful and inspiriting to our ears 
than a war cry, for it will sound the note of peace—the 
note which indicates return to those orderly rhythms 
which are the foundation of a nation’s well-being 
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Violin Playing in Hmerica. 


T HIS great country has been called a paradise for 

pianists. This is true, yet violin visitors from 
abroad have ever received great homage. Let the 
master of the four strings appear and even the 
great pianist will struggle for his laurels. As a 
nation we are keenly susceptible to music, and 
string music being the highest development of art, 
it sometimes makes a greater appeal than piano 
virtuosity. Indeed, before the advent of Anton 
Rubinstein piano music in the United States was a 
matter of passing caprice. Gottschalk’s influence 
was tremendous, but it was his personality, not his 
music, while Thalberg and Leopold De Meyer 
left but an evanescent impression. Rubinstein in 
1872, Von Biilow in 1875 and Rafael Joseffy in 
1879 gave an impetus to piano playing that was in- 
calculable. 

The case was much the same with violin playing, 
sensationalism and _ virtuosity preceding solid 
scholarship and classic ideals. Ole Bull was per- 
haps the first of the European celebrities who 
visited us and reaped dollars and glory. An emu- 
lator of Paganini, he came here in 1844, and during 
this time he made frequent appearances, and suc- 
cessful ones always. Bull was fantastic in his style. 
a master of technic—his double notes, arpeggios and 
Aauto effects were astonishingly clear—but he often 
descended to trickery. His taste was not fine, yet 
he played our national melodies with such an effect 
that he remained the favorite of the public, although 
several masters had taught us the value and beauty 
of the violinist’s art. 

Camille Sivori came to America in 1846—a mini- 
ature Paganini; indeed a genuine pupil of the great 
man. He does not seem to have made the same 
impression as his Belgian rival, Henri Vieuxtemps, 
who visited us twice—the last time in the early 
seventies. Sivori’s style was highly finished, but 
small, the writer remembering him as an old man 
in Paris in 1878, a timid, feeble, old man, but with 
a matchless intonation. In Vieuxtemps, a distinct 
representative of the Belgian school, we got an 
artist bolder, freer and with quite as much finesse 
as the Italian. Who of us that remembers his purity 
of tone, infinite variety of shading, charming, grace- 
ful style and abundant technic, will ever forget it? 
His concertos, his Fantaisie Caprice, his ballade and 
polonaise are now stock pieces of every ambitions 
violinist. A half century ago they were startling in 
their novelty. Eduard Remenyi, the Hungarian. 


who recently died at San Francisco, first came to 
America in 1848, but it was not for many years 
afterward that he made a sensation. His strong 
point in the early days was his technical facility. 
Wayward, capricious as a gypsy, he interpreted with 
passionate intensity the music of Magyar land. In 
his early youth he was a friend of Liszt, of Brahms 
and had a dispute with the latter over the author- 
ship of some Hungarian dances, but Remenyi never 
proved his claim. In his later years the virtuoso 
grew careless as to his intonation, but the fire and 
originality of his play never quite deserted him. 

Of all the violinists who visited America none 
left so lasting an impression as Henri Wieniawski, 
the Pole, who came in Rubinstein’s company in 
1873. His talent was perhaps the greatest since 
Paganini’s, and to a fire and breadth almost super- 
human was added repose and appreciation of the 
classics that placed him in the first ranks of the 
masters of the art. Even Wilhelmj in 1879 did not 
efface the memories of Wieniawski’s dashing and 
magnetic performances. Wilhelmj, a pupil of 
David, therefore an artistic descendant of Spohr, 
stood for all that is objective and classic. His tone 
was big, broad, but not very warm, but in cantabile 
passages he made his instrument vocal beyond be- 
lief. Virile, scholarly and reposeful, Paolo Sara- 
sate represented the opposite pole of an artistic 
ideal. Feminine, capricious and yet fascinating, his 
interpretation of the classics is far from satisfactory. 
In his own transcriptions of Spanish melodies he is 
unapproachable. His tone is small and sweet. He 
has paid America two visits, the last in company 
with Eugen d’Albert. 

Miska Hauser, the Hungarian violin virtuoso, 
was born at Pressburg. Hungary, 1822, and died 
at Vienna in 1887. He landed in New York January 
1, 1850, made a tour of the country, plaving every- 
where with great success, and in 1853 left for South 
America. 

Emil Sauret, a representative of the extreme Gal- 
lic school, is always a welcome apparition on our 
concert platform. Elegance rather than robustness 
and a faultless technic are his distinguishing char- 
acteristics. The same may be said of Marsick, ex- 
cept that the Parisian has not Sauret’s breadth. 
Sauret has visited us two or three times, marrying 
Teresa Carrefio when he first came here. Joseph 
White, a Cuban mulatto virtuoso, made a brief tour 
twenty-five vears ago. He is now professor at the 


Paris Conservatory. He is also French in his 
school. <A _ gifted lad of brilliant promise was 
Maurice Dengremont, who soon burnt himself up 
in the flame of fast living. He had a genius for 
violin playing that young Kreisler or Hubermann 
never possessed. Ovide Musin is another favorite 
of the American concert stage. A true exponent of 
the Belgian school, Musin never allowed mere tech- 
nical brilliancy to obscure his reverence for the 
classics. It is good news to learn that he intends 
revisiting us and for pedagogic purposes. 

We have had Ondricek, the Bohemian virtuoso, 
a player of more power than delicacy; Carl Halir, 
an ultra-representative of the German school: 
Gregorowitsch, finished and graceful, a pupil of 
Joachim, and last, but by no means least, César 
Thomson and his wonderful pupil—a master pupil 
—Eugene Ysaye. Both these Belgians, so differ- 
ent in their styles, yet so masterly, are too fresh in 
the public’s mind to require analysis. Thomson 
the more intellectual of the pair, Ysaye the more 
spontaneous, yet a pair not to be easily passed 
over. 

Of the violinists who settled here years ago we 
may mention Camilla Urso, who came here in 1852, 
and with Lady Hallé—known to the art world as 
Norman-Neruda—was considered the greatest fe- 
male violinist alive. Then there was Theodore 
Thomas, who came to America in 1848; Leopold 
Damrosch, a pupil of Ries, who came here in 1871; 
Jacobsohn, of Chicago, who came here in 1872, 
and Bernhard Listemann, who settled in Boston in 
1870. With the exception of Madame Urso all 
these artists are either dead or teaching. 

The newer generation reveal much talent. S. E. 
Jacobsohn, of Chicago, who oddily enough was 
horn at Milan, Italy, is the teacher of Max Bendix, 
Michael Banner, Henry Burke and others. Jacob- 
sohn has been a force as a teacher. Then there are 
Richard Arnold, Leopold Lichtenberg—a genuine 
talent and pupil of Wieniawski; Maud Powell, the 
most gifted girl alive playing violin: Gregoro 
witsch, Quentano, Salazar, Timothée Adamowski. 
Franz Kneisel, C. M. Loeffler, Henry Schradieck, 
Siegmund Deutsch, Carl Hauser, Paul Hamburger. 
David Mannes, Hugo Luttich, Dora V. Becker, 
David Bimberg, Henry Heyman, Earl Drake, John 
F. Rhoades, G. Dannreuther, Henry K. Hadley. 
Victor Ktizd6, Adolph Hahn, Bernhard Listemann, 
Herman Brandt, Julius Eichberg—to mention those 
of the older generation: Geraldine Morgan, the 
little Miss Stubenrauch, Leonora Von Stosch, Cur 
rie Duke, Willis Nowell, Marguerite Wuertz, Clar 
ence Rover, Martina Johnson, Albertini, Heimen- 
dahl, Clifford Schmidt, Louis Schmidt, Gaston Bley, 
\lfred Vivien, who came here with Essipoff: Paul 
Rivarde, Teresina Tua, Svecenski, Roth. Fritz 
Gaul, William Lewis, Heman Allen, Concertmaster 
Kramer, Paul Julien—a fiddle genius, who came 
here in the sixties—Carlo Patti, Paron Lenart De 
Vay, Hubert Arnold, Gustave Hille—who has 
written five concertos for the instrument—Bleuer, 
Franz Schubert, William Stoll and many others. 
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‘PASSAGE TO MORE THAN INDIA ?” 


HE revolt against Monroeism seems to be growing apace. It cannot be 
called final. It cannot be called complete. In every part of the coun- 
try, however, it is becoming more and more emphatic. 

Abroad it is recognized that the United States have entered the ranks of 
the great powers of the world—‘to play her part manfully on that great 
human stage,” to use the words of the London Chronicle. It adds: 

“We wish the new imperialism godspeed, because we believe it is rooted 
in great ideas, and is bound to work out to great results, and because we 
believe that in the long run the interests of all English-speaking peoples in 
essentials are the same.” 

Unquestionably the policy of the day is making for imperialism—dis- 
guise it as we may—call it by whatsoever name we please. The inevitable 
is happening. ur country is following the example of all republics—of 
all successful organizations of society. From the cluster of little units there 
has come the great Unit. The nation that is not growing in territory and 
in power, in wealth and in influence, is going back. It is with nations as it 
is with men—there can be no standing still. Always there is increase or 
decrease; always there is growth or decay. The home-keeping doctrine— 
the humble, frugal, timid democracy that was incarnated in the doctrine that 
Monroe accepted from Canning—has never had half the influence on Amer- 
ican policy that it is supposed to have had. 

From the very beginning we have been an acquisitive nation. Line by 
line and league by league we have added to our territory, now by purchase, 
now by war; nor have we feared or shunned embroilment with foreign 
pow ers. 

The new imperialism is not new at all. Heretofore, it may be, our im- 
perialism has been masked. Lut always the United States have followed 
the path of their destiny toward greater empire and greater influence in in- 
ternational affairs. (General Grant was not the first President who planned 
to annex the more useful of the West Indian Islands nor was General Har- 
rison the first who tried to raise the Star and Stripes over Hawaii. At times 
there has been an outcry against the imperial idea. At times timid and con- 
servative Presidents have blocked the way. But in spite of all this the im- 
perial idea has grown coincidentally with the growth of wealth, of commerce 
and foreign interests. 

To-day it may be said that the United States have entered upon their 
imperial mission. Their ships hold the seas. They have laid hands upon 
the islands of the seas. With a fervor at once democratic and imperial they 
are chanting the antique, magnificent anthem of conquest. 

They are following their destiny. 

To-day “Old Glory” flies on Cuban soil. A complete conquest of this 
rich island is merely a question of time. In the end Cuba must become a 
part of our domain. It may be she will become a territory, a colony, a 
United States province; it may be that for the sake of saving appearances we 
shall establish over her such a protectorate as England has set up in Egypt. 
But whatever be the form of protectorate, we cannot afford to sacrifice the 
real and tangible advantages of our conquest of Cuba for mere humanitarian 
impulses and the idle prattle of liberty. 

What we win with gun and sword, with money and blood, that we shall 
keep for our own. An independent Cuba—a Cuba of discontented Span- 
iards, Canary Islanders, ambitious creoles and insurgent blacks--would be 
intolerable. We are not fighting for any such chimera. And again, Cuba 
as an independent republic might be expected, not illogically, to show the 
proverbial ingratitude of nations. It is not impossible to imagine Havana as 
a base of supplies for a European enemy. This must be guarded against. 
Cuba must be bound to us by some rigorous form of pro-consular govern- 
ment. The law of self-preservation is higher than the laws of humanity— 
higher than the pretty laws of altruism. ; 

In the beginning of this fight we said that we were fighting to free Cuba. 
The cause, we claimed, hallowed the war. Undoubtedly we were sincere. 
Since then circumstances have changed. To-day, hide it as we may, we are 
fighting for conquest, for territory, for the imperial idea. 


The cause hallows the war? 

A good war hallows every cause. 

The noise of our guns is heard in the two oceans, east and west. Cuba, 
though it was the beginning, cannot be the end. Porto Rico is destined to 
become ours by conquest. To Porto Rico we shall add St. Thomas and 
Santo Domingo. That we shall take the Philippines and that we shall keep 
them is a foregone conclusion. Even under Spanish misrule the commerce 
of these islands has reached $50,000,000 a year, and that is but a tithe of what 
it will be under American administration. 

The Ladrone Islands are to be ours; even to-day the flag may be flying 
over this new American territory. 

And finally—in spite of stupid politicians and corrupt politicians, in spite 
of stupid journalists and corrupt journalists—Hawaii is destined to become 
one of these United States. Ever since President Harrison’s administration 
there has been a slow and nasty opposition to the annexation of Hawaii. 
The opposition is vexatious. In the end it will prove to have been as inutile 
as whistling against the law of gravitation. 

Hawaii is the key of the Pacific. It and it alone can unlock the gates 
of the opulent East. 

If we hold Hawaii our western coast is safeguarded against any attack. 
It takes thirty days for a warship to cross the Pacific, and unless she can 
coal up at Hawaii she would reach our shores in no condition to inflict any 
damage. Our ships, however, coaling at Honolulu, would be able to meet 
the Asiatic fleets on their own terms. 

The Philippines, the Ladrone Islands, Hawaii—these are to be our west- 
ern Outposts—our outer line of defense. 

When this is accomplished the United States will be in a position to 
dictate terms to the East. Conjointly with England we can enforce in China 
the policy of the open door. We can enforce our trade rights. We can 
open up new routes of trade, reaching new, opulent, undrained lands. Ina 
word, we can make our imperialism profitable as well as splendid. 

The very first week of the war demonstrated the necessity of completing 
the Nicaraguan Canal. It is our private roadway from sea to sea, and if in 
time the protection of the canal should force us to extend our protectorate 
over the adjacent Latin lands it is not probable that we shall hesitate to 
follow our destiny. 

Of our great democratic empire, we may say, as Walt Whitman said: 


The Present holds thee not, for such vast growth as thine, 
l‘or such unparalleled flight as thine, such brood as thine, 
The Future only holds thee and can hold thee.” 

As corollary to our acquisition of colonies or provinces is the increase of 
our army and, indeed, the establishment of a standing army of fairly large 
proportions. In time we shall learn to love peace as a means to new wars. 
But even if no war comes for another generation—an unlikely forecast, for 
the American is developing into a superb fighting animal—it is still neces- 
sary that we should have an efficient army to protect our conquests, to gov- 
ern them to advantage and stay the stirring of any future insurgentism. 

In this connection THE CouRTER would like to make a suggestion: 

The work to be done by our colonial armies will not be of the pleasantest 
sort, being neither war-making nor wholly the humbler business of keeping 
the peace. A great deal of the work will have to do with building Govern- 
ment roads, erecting fortifications, establishing railroads and all that sort of 
thing. It would be profligately extravagant to use up in this work the 
brawn and brain of our native youth. 

There is, however, one class of our population that might be profitably 
drafted into this service, and that class is the criminal class. Toward the 
end of the Napoleonic wars England tried this plan. Three regiments were 
hastily formed of those whom the law had sent to the prisons and the hulks. 
The criminals were promised pardon and liberty if they fought well. Under 
Wellington they scattered the French in the Spanish peninsula. Three 
years later they—these convicts—broke down the lines of the old imperial 
troops and as well the fortune of Napoleon. 

There are thousands of such men in our priscas. Their activities are 
wasted in stone-breaking. Their lives are wasted in convict camps to satisfy 
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the greed of private contractors. They are wasted body and mind at Elmira 
to feed the vanity of a cruel and senile “humanitarian.” They might be use- 
fully employed in constructing roads, in building railroads and bridges, re- 
doubts and forts in the Philippines, in Hawaii, in Cuba, in Porto Rico and 
other territory of the United States. The cost of the equipment and trans- 
portation to the colonies of such troops would be insignificant; their labor 
would pay for itself and for them, and the home States would be relieved of 
a grievous burden of taxation. 

Of course not all convicts would be worthy of a place in these 
regiments; beyond doubt, however, many thousands would be found worthy 
of this chance of rehabitation. When they had served faithfully a certain 
number of years they might be draughted into the lower orders of the public 
service, or settled on farm lands as free farmers, or sent back to the home 
States. 

The plan is not untried. 

With such “soldiers” General Faidherbe built the huge jetties of the port 
of Dakar in Senegal. 

Its thriftiness recommends the plan, and it is also quite in line with the 
best penalogical experience. 

* * 

We have entered upon our imperial mission. In our own land we have 
already shown our practical genius for colonization. The history of the 
American Indian is acceptable evidence that we have a gift for dominance. 

We are face to face with the difficult problem of governing the new pos- 
sessions our soldiers and sailors are acquiring for us; it is not a new problem, 
for we have met it before, but it is a problem that must be settled by new 
methods. These methods it is the business of onr imperial democracy to 


discover. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


HAT of American literature? 

Longfellow is as definitely a part of the past as Nahum Tate or Seba 
Smith. His poetry lives only in the “fifth readers” and books of “choice selec- 
tions.” It has no place in the literature of the day. At best his verse was 
an echo of Old World singers and that mode has lost its attractiveness. To 
the not ignoble past, of which Longfellow was part, belong also Lowell and 
Whittier and Holmes. Their volumes are on our library shelves—undis- 
turbed. Noone reads them. Of all that generation only Emerson lives. 

For many years they stood for American literature. During those years 
they succeeded in demonstrating only the grim fact that American litera- 
ture was not American. 

They were succeeded by a generation without talent—a generation of 
Howells. Men without great talent, I have said; and yet the works of these 
men are far more likely to live into the years to come. Even in the dull, 
pedestrian prose of Howells I discern the seed of literary longevity—I dare 
not write immortality. It is due to Mr. Howells and his impenitent ac- 
complices—due to the female “realists” and dialect scribblers—that the 
national life has got itself fairly well expressed in fiction. 

The besetting danger of art is its separation from life and especially that 
part of life that consists of conduct. Our early literature did not escape this 
danger. All the writers—not even Poe excepted—held themselves aloof 
from the external politics of life. They echoed the trite songs of England; 
they sang again the German Lieder; they gave no fanciful adaptations of 
English life and English thought—all useless. 

We have produced only one man who was at once quintessentially 
American and a man of genius—Walt Whitman. 

This turbid, chaotic man! 

That very man. 

He was not ahead of his age, he was of it. Our civilization; is it not 
chaotic and gross and unrefined? A civilization that sends its barbaric 
yawp over the roofs of the world? No boudoir poet, no smirking collegian 
could be its interpreter. 

Our social structure is not complete—God forbid that I should admit 
that our present organization of society is the last word of democracy! No, 
mes amis, democracy has yet to learn many of its most important lessons. 
The special problems of society—the fine and difficult questions of social 
ethics, the arts, education, rank—have not been solved. The attempts to 
solve them have been crude and often criminal in their ineptitude. The 
result is that our national life is coarse and turbulent, chaotic and contradic- 
tory, and is, moreover, singularly deficient in those finer issues that make 
for the finest art. In Walt Whitman’s verse this life has been adequately 
portrayed. But this, it should be held in mind, is merely the beginning; 
“Leaves of Grass” is the point du depart of a real, racial American litera- 
ture. 

Over on this rim of the Atlantic we have made a nation; we have forged 
it in fire and blood; it is rough and strong. We have begun a new civiliza- 
tion. We are evolving a new society. 

But before we can create a literature there is much to be done. Above 
all and before all a language must be evolved. The American language 
is still in a formative stage. It is fluent and shapeless. More and more the 
spoken speech of the United States diverges from that of England. That 
the separation must widen is not only conceivable, but inevitable. 


DRAMA AND 
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Here the language that we still call English has taken on a new and 
hardy sort of vigor; it smells of the soil and of the factory and mine; its 
terms have been drawn from the prairies and the lakes, from railroad life, 
cowboy life, the jostling life of the streets and slums. It is a patchwork 
language, if you will; a language at which the orderly foreign critic may 
lift his eyebrows; but beyond all question it fits the American habit of 
thought. 

The writers who translate American life into literature avail themselves 
of this new language, which is not quite English and yet has a common 
intelligibility. In its more refined state it may be found in the novels of 
Mr. Howells. In all its linsey-woolsey roughness and readiness you may 
find it in the pages of Stanley Waterloo, Stephen Crane and Hamlin Gar- 
land. 

You have read, I daresay, some of the novels written by the dialect 
writers of the far East and the far South. They are immensely dull, I ad- 
mit, but they are interesting, as showing the curious process by which the 
new language is being evolved. One cannot deny that in a way they reflect 
American life and, as well, express it in terms of the American transforma- 
tion of English. 

Much the same thing may be said of the verse makers—the Eugene 
Fields and Whitcomb Rileys. One and all they have pictured the life of 
the day, its ideals—not always of the highest, but always clean and respecta- 
ble—its beliefs and boyish optimism. 

The result is not great literature. 

Indeed it is only by a sort of brazen assurance that one can call it litera- 
ture at all. It is the raw stuff, however, out of which literature may be 
made. Dull and vulgar, as it is, it is racial. That means everything. Litera- 
ture cannot be imported. It must be dug out of the native clay. 

With all this we have, of course, our literary traders—the men and 
women who purvey fiction, as more useful men and women purvey groceries 
and linen. 

They are neither good nor bad. 

They are but what God please. 

Davis and Stockton and Hopkinson Smith and the like have no more 
to do with literature than they have with King Cléopold’s amours. 

These are not they who will get the American into literature. 

Stephen Crane, perhaps—but he is wasting himself “studying life” in 
all-night “Broadway gardens” and writing for the yellow journals. 

Marcus Clarke, studying his countrymen, predicted that in a hundred 
years the race would be fretful, clever and perverse; the average man tall, 
coarse, strong-jawed, greedy, pushing, talented; his religion will be a form 
uf dissent, tempered by the rate of exchange; his wife will be a narrow 
woman, fond of dress and idleness, caring little for her children, but with- 
out brain power to sin with zest. 

It is a prophecy like any other. 

Whatever the future American will be concerns the future. Now a 
society is being made, a language is being evolved. The race is being 
formed. The chief question is how to get this into art and literature. A 
beginning has been made, absurdly incomplete, if you will, but still a be- 
ginning. 

Walt Whitman blazed the way. 

There, at all events, is something racial, democratic, American. 

It is literature, though still in the rough, still in a formative state, still in 
process of evolution. It is not calm; it is not well bred; it is not nice; it 
is not temperate; it has all the joyous vulgarity of youth and democracy. 

And are we not young and democratic? 

All in good time we shall gain dignity and decorum. Only the first 
word of democracy has been spoken—‘the word en massé.” All in good 
time. When our social organization becomes finer and more specialized, 
there will be those who can meet the fine and special issues. To-day the 
American man of letters is doing frontier duty. He is establishing the out- 
posts of a new language. 

It is grim work and hard work—ungrateful at the best. 

Who is going to take a hand in it? A 


TAVERN LIFE. 


Let us eat, lads, drink and merrily drink, 
As long as there’s wine to share, 
For it’s ten to one when we cross the brink 
We shall find no taverns there. 
Eat, drink and kiss, if the lass be fair, 
And take the sun o’ the weather, 
For a wise man fears there’s an end of the years 
And the dancing girls together— 

An end of it all together. 

Never a tavern where glasses ring, 
Never a light-foot girl to sing 
With a kissing mouth, and take her fling— 

An end of it altogether. 

VANCE THOMPSON. 
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DRAMA AND 


The  Playgoer. 


HEN the doors of the theatres are shut— 
when the actors have fled—when the 
“season” is over—then it is that playgoing be- 
comes a pleasure. I have just been listening 
to a comedy of the Restoration, played by a 
pair of robins in the horse-chestnut tree by the 
window. It was one of those domestic scenes 
that Wycherley wrote bluntly and that Farqu- 
har wrote with finer play of wit. Indeed it was, 
1 think, the famous scene from “The Incon- 


stant,” wherein there is serious debate of ali- 


mony and divorce and broken china. 

The Mirabel-Robin came home in the deuce 
and all of a temper. Nor was Oriana in the 
lor a half hour they kept it up, squabbling as shrilly as 


best of moods. 


though they had immortal souls and were good married Christians. 
“Sweet sir,” said Oriana, insolent on her nest, “there is such a thing as 
alimony ; so divorce on and spare not.” 
‘That separate maintenance is the devil,” said Mirabel, and he flounced 
down to a rose bush, where he is sulking now, to prove this 


is no lie. 


And that reminds me 
Shall we ever see “The Inconstant” on the stage again, 


or is it as hopelessly archaic as “Love Lies a-Bleeding” 


I believe it was the first play given in the city of New York. 
x 4 

The first company of players that came to this country 
was that of William Hallam in 1752. This company played 
in Virginia and the West Indies. The leading man was 
Lewis Hallam. He died in Jamaica. His widow gave her 
hand to Daniel Douglas. These two came to New York, 
and in 1758 built a theatre at what was called Cruger’s wharf. I have heard 
or read—TI have forgotten which—that they opened in “The Inconstant.’ 


Of course, like everyone else, now that “somer 


Tackaway Beach 


ist yecumen in,” I have gone out of town, and yet 
it seems rather absurd. New York is far more 
attractive in summer than at any other time. 
\nd then New York, as a summer resort, does 
not demand half the inconvenient energy one has 
to expend at the seashore or in the mountains 
In fact, one can resolve pleasure into its simplest 
clements—lie in a shady room, smoke Turkish 
cigarettes, sip iced sherbets and read about 
Peary’s terrible expedition (wife, babies and all) 
to the North Pole. 

lor those who like their pleasures more highly 
spiced there are all sorts of devices—roof gardens, 
beer gardens, dance halls, east and west; the joy- 
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am ous vulgarity of the piers, or of Tompkins square 

Abingdon square, when the bands play fear- 
fully; French table @hotes and the shade of melancholy boughs in the little 
back gardens of alien hotels in Bleecker street, Eleventh street or Twenty- 


el rhth street, west. 
* * 


The joy of the little back garden of the French restaurant is decadent. 
It reminds one of naughty, melancholy French 
stories in which the heroines go over the 


-Asbury Park--- 
-Very Chaste-- 


bridges or into convents. It makes one think 
one is really a devil of a fellow and all that. 

It was Dr. William J. O'Sullivan, | remem 
ber, who introduced me to this amazing Bo- 
hemia. I used to go there one summer, when 
I was kept in town, because he used to go there. 
His merry prattle about ptomaines amused me 
in those days. He was such a roguish scien- 
tist! And sometimes Dr. Hamilton Williams 
would swagger in, looking like the three 
guardsmen rolled into one. He would discuss 
Hebrew points and Greek prosody and tell 
stories of his old army days. 

* 

There were a few spindling trees in the gar- 
den, a melancholy bird or two in wooden cages, 
a graveled walk, little iron chairs and deal 
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tables. At night rows of little lights shone in red circles overhead. 
Strange, oily foreigners used to come there to dine; strange, powdery news- 
paper women used to come there to be dined. 

At Coney Isle. They ate snails and what they fondly imagined 
were reed birds. Then they had mysteriously 
disguised bits of beef and cheeses of fierce odors. 
They drank pale red wine and smoked cigarettes. 
What they wrote was an habitual wonder to us. 

* * 

But the two doctors and | saw many comedies 
played out there under the red circles of little 
lights, among the deal tables and spindling trees. 

It was apropos of the newspaper women that 
Dr. O'Sullivan told the story of William Schwenk 
Gilbert and the chorus girl who was playing in 
one of his operas at the Savoy. The other girls 
had insulted her, and she came up to Mr. Gilbert 
sobbing: 

“M-mr. G-Gilbert, they say I’m no b-better 
than I sh-should be!” 

“Never mind, my dear,” he said, soothingly, 


“you are.” 


But somehow or other it is not proper to stay 
in New York in summer time. One must go 
somewhere even if one goes no farther than 


Coney Island. | must admit that there is a great 
deal of satisfaction to be got out of Coney Island. The broken-back rail- 
way and the merry-go-rounds satisfy the esthetic sense, and the joy of 
“shooting the chutes” is elaborate and intense. I don’t care much for Man 
hattan Beach; there are too many diamonds and soubrettes and dramatic 
critics there. 

This summer I have planned a journey to Onset Bay. I have never been 
there. I know nothing about it save that it is the haunt of those who dream 
dreams and see visions. A visionary creature—something like Ulick Dean 


-At City--- 


in George Moore’s new novel—described for me a wonderful experience he 
had there once. According to him ghosts gibber on the piazzas of the ho 
tels and spirits walk the corridors at dusk. That should be well worth 


seeing. 
* * 


The anti-French feeling seems to have died out. The patriotic little 
women who vowed they would not wear French corsets have recanted, 
News of Sarah Bernhardt—she is to play “Hamlet,” by special request of 
the Prince of Wales—is no longer taboo. 

I cannot say that I care much for freakish performances of this sort. 
Charlotte Cushman, Anna Dickinson and the 
half dozen others (not to mention Margaret 
Mather) who adventured in the inky suit did 


“At Newport---- 


not greatly increase our zsthetic satisfaction. 
* 

[ remember seeing “As You Like It” played 
by a company of women at the Prince of 
Wales Theatre in London. It was even as 
the crackling of thorn’s under a pot. 

But Shakespeare’s play, acted by men and / 
men only as in the pre-Restoration days, is full / 
of interesting possibilities. 

Shakespeare’s women were devised for stage 
representation by boys and men; this, of 
course, accounts for many of the rude and 
gross obscenities. It is not so shocking, this 
vulgar badinage between those two savages, 
Beatrix and Benedict, when one recalls that to 


the Shakespearian audience the illusion was 
never perfect—there was a recognizable, pip- 
ing boy in Beatrix’ petticoats. And it is even 
so with the “Taming of the Shrew.”” One has 
no prejudice against the cracking of the whip 
over a disguised boy. 
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THE MAN WHO DIED. 
HE hot night sweltered in the narrow streets of the East Side. Even 
in Grand street the gas lamps burned blue in the heat, with dull and 
fiickering halos. There was a crowd that went up and down past the brill- 
iant windows of the shops. 
There are no shops in the world like those of Grand street. The shop- 
keepers announce that they are all bankrupts; the Sheriff is always selling 
them up; goods are being “slaughtered” by 
reason of fire, flood, war or death in the family, 
and everything is sold below cost and is a most 
uncommon bargain. Here is a shop window full 
of starched white shirts, “open back and front,” 
at such a ridiculously small price that one is sur- 
prised at the temperance of East Side indulgence 
in them. And the hats and bonnets in yonder 
shop—— 

But even the gaudy silk flowers are wilted in 
the heat of this night. 

And in the narrow side streets, stretching 
blackly in either direction, where the unblown 
air is rotten from ill-use—aye, there the night 

The red houses have emptied their ten- 


presses close and hot. 
ants on the steps, on the sidewalks, in the gutters. The men 
smoke sullenly; the slatternly women, their dresses half off, fan 
themselves; the children sprawl panting on their backs, and as 
you go you thrust them aside with your foot. Aye, here it is 


hot. 
You have gone up Allen street until the clamor of the great 


thoroughfare comes to you but faintly, and everywhere these 
silent people are—reeking, sullen, cowed by the burden of the 
night. 

Here is an old discolored house to the left. Great broad 
steps go up to the door. The windows are deep and wide. It 
was a fine mansion in its day. 

In its day? 

But that was very long ago. 

Now the old house is shabby and dirty and ragged—like a 
respectable gentleman who has taken to dram-drinking and 
gone to the dogs. Its face has broken out in an unhealthy rash 
of placards and sign boards. One may make out that rooms are 
to let. Certain Oriental signs make plain the fact that one may buy foods 
of the order of Moses. In the basement window yards of black sausages 
sway. In the area is a booth for the sale of coarse bread. 

One pair of stairs; a second and a third pair of stairs. 

The going up and down of feet has worn deep hollows in the wooden 
steps. The walnut handrails have been broken off. The wall is blackened 
with palm-marks of steadying hands. 

A sad thing this—the going to the dogs of old houses. 

Down they go, down—reeling down the social scale like drunkards. 
Until in the end Doll Tearsheet leers boldly from the drawing-room window 
and Dame Quickly slinks in and out on the errands of Ancient Pistol. 

And it may be that the old loves ache yet and throb through the crazy 
The prattle of children, and the feet of little children running, the 
sleepy laughter of the bride and the 
voice of the mother crooning lullabys 
—it may be the old house remembers. 


Il. 


When you come to the top of the 
third pair of stairs a shaft of light. 
blurred and hot, falls upon you. And 
so for a moment you grope blindly. 
dazed. Then you see again and go 
toward the light. You lean against 
the door-jamb and look into the room. 

Seven men and seven women are 
bending over their sewing machines. 
Ceaselessly the wheels go, buzzing, 
birring—whir-r-r! And the needles, 
unquiet as a human heart, rise and fall 
and have no rest, wearing out their 
bright points on the flowing line of 
cloth. 

The men are yellow, lean, unclean, 
with rings of black, oiled hair curling 
in front of their ears. Their faces are 
half hid in long, unkempt beards. The 
lamp light makes ochre shadows in 
the hollows of their naked arms and 
breasts. 

And always the treadles click and 
the flying wheels whir and the shining 


timbers. 


The going up 
and down of 
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needles bite through the running 
cloth. 

Seven men and seven women. The 
women bend over their machines and 
the sweat drips from their brows and 
chins and the tips of the coarse, silver 
rings that rock in their ears. 

And so they toil, with bent faces, 
yellow, heavy, sad, unclean, with hot, 


Oriental eyes flaring out of them. No 
one speaks to break the yarring of the 
wheels. Here and there on the floor, 
naked, sprawling among the finished 
garments. They are dumb in the pa- 
tience of the Israelite and cry neither 
from hunger nor the rotting heat. 

The old man lies on a pile of coats 
near the window. 

I think he was born with the cen- 
tury, for his eyes are far back in his 
head and his jaw falls like that of a 
dead man into the mildewed beard on 
his breast. All round the eyes and nose and up to the line of the black 
skull cap on his brow the skin has dried in ridges, and the hands are wasted 


to saffron bones. 
He might be dead were it not that one old hand moves gently in the 


hair of the child at his side—a sleeping, pike faced child of three 

Eleven o'clock. 

leven o’clock—rung in by the bells of a Christian church, that even a 
Jew may hear. 

“One hour more,” a man of them says 

No one replies, only the hiss of the wheels and the click of the treadles 

ITI. 

A great gun boomed somewhere, and the noise rolled up dully over the 

city. And then to the east and to the west, northward and southward, the 


up and down past 
the brilliant windows 


of Fhe shoes. 


roaring of the guns broke and stormed heavily over the yelping of the 
pistols and the screaming of the rockets. The firecrackers snapped and 
splattered in the streets. The hot night rocked with the noise—for the 
Fourth of July was born and was being duly swaddled in bombilation. 

Then the old Jew—so old I think he was born with the century—iifted 
himself on his pillow, but fell back again, for he was very weak. Under 
his over-roofed brows his eyes took 
light and began to glow; his jaw 
moved, wagging the beard, and a 
mumble of words came out of his 
throat. 

Words that stammered and 
tripped on the toothless gums. « A 
gurgle of broken words, unintel- 
ligible. Then they listened. 

And he said: 

“Let them roar, the good guns! 
God of my fathers, let them find us 
here in the black redoubt, the good 
chain shots that go swaying like 
scythes for the reaping of men! 
Let them find us here, the good 
shells that scream and break and 
ruin! The good guns! It is the 
thunder of our God. There speaks 
Adaunoi Elauhim. Beat down the 
walls! The stones thereof are the Big 
thigh bones and shoulder bones of 
Thy people and the clay thereof 
is the blood of Thy people. Sixty 
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lashes for the Jew; sixty lashes for the Jew,” he said. “Some day—I will 
wait, for the Jew can wait—some day I will take that white devil by the 
throat—him with the red beard on his face—I will take him by the throat— 


so-—with my hands—-so—till the life oozes out of 
his mouth slowly, slowly. Oozing out slowly unto 
the time of sixty lashes. Sixty lashes for the Jew! 
Now down into the black trench, dog, and dig. 
When you dig the back does not stiffen. 

“Three years, God of my fathers! 

‘The corn’s for the cutting in Oskal. All my 
beautiful, yellow corn, my golden corn, my gold! 
It will waste in the fields. They will steal it from 
her, my poor woman. The children are too young. 

Three years, O God of ms fathers! If I could 
get shot they'd send me back. My golden corn! 


The Jew’s for the trenches. Sixty lashes for the 


Jew. 


They have the range now—higher, fools!- 
now. ©, the good guns! Come up to us—as you 
rode last year through the battle cloud with God 1 “A 
you are English, you are French—kill the Russ! GAA, \ 
Take the south town—take Sevastopol! With | A 
sword and fire and the noise of guns. | Vl 
God of my fathers! They are coming! Into | fe 


the Malakhoff—-red—the avengers of blood,” he 
said. 
IV. 

lhe morning of the very glorious “Fourth” broke over the city, multi- 
sonous, jubilant. Put the old Jew had gone out on the tide of memory, 
with the echo of the ghostly guns of the Crimea. 

They folded the old hands up to his chin and laid a cloth upon his face, 
and the clamor in the streets was as nothing to them, for 
amid the noise of flying wheels they sang the songs of 
Israel VANCE THOMPSON. 


my SOJOURNERS IN MESACH. 
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VERY THING claims to be a science in these days- 


7 Criminology has its commentators and the laws of 
\ \\, public health have been laid down with Euclidian exac 
/ tituc lhere remains for the ambitious scientist only 


one unharrowed field—pauperism. 


o- One might have expected that Herbert Spencer in his 
“Principles of S« iology” would devote a chapter or two 
to this subject. He had nothing to say. 

To be sure there are philanthropists who weep and philanthropists who 
swear at that portion of the population which wears ragged breeches and 
fills its belly with the north wind. Poets and novelists find in pauperdom 
excellent literary material. It affords the 
painter zsthetic satisfaction. 

ut where is the science of the unfilled 
paunch? 

There comes no answer to this question, for 
the sociologists are chewing the bitter “root 
of all evil”; the system makers, who are quite 
as selfish as the philanthropists, are busy dis- 
cussing the “redistribution of wealth.” 

In the meantiuie he of the ragged breeks 
dines inutrively on the north wind and has not 
even a volume on “The Science of Indigence” 
cheer himself withal. 

I shall not write “The Science of Indig- 
ence.” 

The paupers | know do not deserve it. 

But I have gathered a few facts—discolored 
it may be by my impressions—that may be 
useful to some budding scientist. 

* * * 


In London one out of every forty of the 


population is a pauper. In Paris the ratio is 
one to every eighteen inhabitants. 
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Within Paris there is a second city— 
the City of the Damned—the City of 
Paupers. Paris has over 2,000,000 in- 
habitants. Last year the City of Paupers 
registered 127,234 inhabitants. A prom- 
ising city, upon my word! And one that 
is certain to increase in population. Have 
no doubt of that! It breeds and it in- 
creases; it is fed by immigration from the 
provinces; daily there drop into it those 
who are weary of the struggle in the up- 
per world; day by day the needy enrol 
themselves among the paupers, for the 
weight of social conditions presses upon 
them and they shirk the useless labor and 
slink away into the great indifference of 
the City of Dreadful Night. Only there 
is equality and fraternity; only there. 

In the City of the Damned all are 
equal. 

All are reduced to a common denomi- 
nator; there is complete equality of hope 
lessness, degredation, hunger, suffering, 
brutality, brutishness; it is equality—but 
the black reverse of the equality of which 
Jean Jacques Rousseau dreamed. 

It is the ideal of the encyclopedists 


read backward. 


eoeee Ib rots in the dark 


of the ancient buildings...” 


The black rot of poverty spreads through the great cities of France as 


the phylloxera spreads through a vineyard 


as poison runs lightly through 


the arteries of a man. Keeping step with it has been the increase in rent, 
in the cost of food, in taxation on food products. 


rope. 


morose enough. 


Withal France 
wealth waxes. She is the richest country in Eu- 


grows richer. Her public 


And so the morose economists chant the old, 
sad formula: “Every day the rich grow richer and 
the poor grow poorer every day.” 

I am not concerned with the deductions of the 
morose philosophers; the facts themselves are 
If the optimist, however, wishes 


to take up the cudgels for his particular formula, the best he can say is that 


the increase of public wealth has no influence for or against the diminution 


of pauperism. nd even that is pessimistic enough. 
f pauperis1 \nd that t nough 


Before the old Paris—the Paris of your boyhood and mine—was Hauss 


ye manized out of existence the beggars lived in the heart of the 
£5A old city. The centrifugal force which there is in every great 
fi vi conglomeration of human atoms has thrown them out into a 
eat wider and wider circumference. 
\f AS It is not in the Paris that you know best that 


\ \ City of the Damned. 


brushing of perfumed gowns or the enticement of silver laugh- 
ter and blown kisses. As of old Paris has all her haunting 
coquetries—all her wanton opulencies; it is still the Paris of 


your youth—the heart of the world’s desire. 


But round her is a black girdle of misery. 


This is the City of the Damned. 


you would look for the ragged burghers of the 


The asphalt boulevards, fluttered by the elec- 
tric lights, are gay as of old. 
under flickering gas jets, “dreaming of Plato, or 
of Phidias,” if you will, and nothing shall disturb you save the 


You may stroll 


The hegira of the paupers began years ago. 
They installed themselves in the plains of St. Denis—this hideous prairie 


of rotting market gardens, garbage heaps and refuse, over 


caying rags of the ragpickers sway. They 


which the de- 


overran the villages of Clichy 
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and Levallois. On the other side the hamlets, where thirty years ago the 
poets dwelt, have been invaded. The pauper city has annexed Romain- 
ville, Les Lilas and Pres-Saint-Gervais. Long since Montrouge, Gentilly, 
Malakoff were captured. When the bourgoisie has been driven from the 
pleasant villages along the Marne and the Seine the investiture will be 
complete. 

If ever the days of the Commune come again the ragged outskirts will 
compete with Belleville and Montmartre, even as those quarters snatched 
away from the Quartier St. Merri and the old Faubourg St. Antoine the 
eternal sceptre of Parisian revolt. 

Of course there lurks a little of the old beggardom—the old poverty and 
degradation—in the heart of Paris. It rots in the dark of the ancient build- 
ings along the right bank of the Seine. It is spread through the Fifth Ar- 
rondissement—that of the Pantheon. Once upon a time this was the quar- 
ter of the convents and schools; even now the homes of the Ursulines and 
the Ladies of St. Michael are there. The hill of Ste. Génevieve still pre- 
serves something of the scholastic dignity it had when Abelard argued there. 
But the last thirty years—even the last ten years—have swept away the 
traces of Murger’s roistering Latin quarter. 

Vainly among the new streets one seeks the grisette—Mimi, Pinson 
Blanchette, Rougette—they have vanished forever. 

Another and more venal race haunts the gilded cafés of the Boulevard 
St. Michel. If your student days were coincident with mine you knew the 
Latin quarter in its decadence, to be sure, but ere its fall. The shops—the 
streets—they were as familiar as the old slippers we donned at night. 
Changed or vanished all. 

The paupers’ camp at the foot of the hill of Ste. Géneviéve. They live 
along the quays. Where is the Place Maubert? Gone. The Boulevard 
St. Germain disemboweled it. 

But here as in the days gone by is the Rue Galande, fallen from its rol- 
licking estate, but recognizable. Mimi and her harmless rake of a student 
have gone; it is the home of the outcast. 

* * * 


Chateau Rouge 

Not the Chateau Kouge of livelier memory; this is a sombre Chateau 
Rouge—the devil's own castle. It is a huge barrack of a public house 
painted the color of bull’s blood. 

A ragged picket loafs near the door and signals your coming to the in- 
habitants of the castle. 

There are men there whom the police “want’’—for crime and pauperism 
are never far apart. 

But you have no disturbing fear of the led-bullies at the door. The 
man at your side is one of the best known detectives in Paris. He is a 
slight, little man, with gentle blue eyes, ladylike hands and a soft lisp. But 
with him you shall walk through worse places than the Red Chateau, which 
is painted the color of bull's blood. 

* * * 

The apartment which you enter first does not differ much from any one 
of the “stale beer dives” or ‘panhandlers’ ” dens in the Bowery and the lands 
thereby. A little zinc-covered bar, high and narrow, is at one side. About 
the room are wooden benches and tables. When your eyes become accus- 
tomed to the half gloom you see that the floor is littered with men and 
women and children, half naked, reeking in the pestilent heap—an indis- 
tinguishable welter of humanity. 

Foul, foul, beyond all words foul. 

You trample on them as you make your way to the staircase that leads 
to the cellar. The mass growls. <A head is thrust up and bites at your 
ankles. The men and women huddled about the tables pay no heed to you. 
They are sullen, half asleep, savage with hunger, sodden with disease. 

“Look down,” the detective says. 

The floor of the cellar crawls with human vermin—men and women, lean 
bodies in filthy rags, bodies deformed and pestilent with sores. The stench 
that rises is as from the pit. 


All men are brothers? 
Look down again into that cellar and say that you believe in that humili- 
ating platitude. 
It is a lie of the philanthropists 
It is a libel of the socialists—— 
* * 
Pere-Lunette’s is in the Rue Anglais. It takes its name from the huge 


pair of spectacles painted over the door. This, too, is a four-cent “hotel 
Fradin’s, in the Rue St. Denis, is another of equal fame and infamy. It 
opens at midnight. From that hour until noon it is crowded throughout 
its six stories, cellar and sub-cellar, with the vagabondage of Paris. You 
enter a bare little room. To the right is a kitchen where huge pots of soup 
steam on the range. In one corner a chopping machine cuts up loaves of 
coarse bread. In addition to letting them sleep on the floors or stairs, Pére 
Fradin feeds his lodgers for four cents. 

Of the habitants of this den—and scores like it—-many are not paupers. 
They are employed alongshore or in the vagrant employments at the Halle 
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aux Vins. They toil on without future or hope for a season, until stronger 
ones elbow them out of place. In the end they sink into pauperism. 

There is a certain note of sameness in the pauperism which abides in the 
streets of this arrondissement. On another occasion the detective and | 
fared farther afield. 

We followed the Avenue des Gobelins, which is only a continuation of 
the old Rue Mouffetard; on the right was the famous manufactory of tapes 
tries, and our way lay through a tangle of dye houses and tanneries until we 
came to the Place d’Italie. 

Here was formerly the barrier and the first stage on the post road to 
Lyons or Marseilles; now it is the centre of the new Thirteenth Arrondisse- 
ment, which includes the quarters of Salpetriére, of the Gare, of the Maison- 
Blanche and of Croulebarbe. 

Parts of it still preserve a rural aspect. 

The streets with their rustic names—Moulin-des-Pres, Fontaine-Mulard, 
Rue de la Butte-aux-Cailles—recall a past that dates back only a few years. 
Here and there are little villas nestling among bowers of lilacs and pinks. 

But everywhere the great barracks of the City of the Damned shoulder 
down on them—affront them with the naked insolence of blank walls. 

* * * 

Beyond the station of the Orleans railway, between the boulevards of the 
station and hospital, is a huge waste of land overrun with a fungus growth 
of tottering hovels and ‘“‘shanties’—shacks, builded out of a few boards and 
mortised with rags. 

The name of this land is the Cité Dore. 

Ah, the rare irony of it—— 

The Golden City of the Evangel’s vision 

This little Gilded City of the Damned is the home of the chiffoniers 
the ragpickers, the scavengers who filch an unclean livelihood from the gut 
ters of that other gilded city, Paris. In each hovel two families live—men, 
women, children—among fermenting bones and rags and in the bitter-sweet 
reek of decaying food. 

I cannot tell you of the degradation | have seen there. I could not 
whisper it even to my confessor—had I one in these days, when it is the 
mode to be irreligious. It is a subject to be discussed with physicians and 
scientists, who are curious in studying out the degree to which the human 
race can embrute itself. 

Almost everything is lost—family, speech, vanity, even avarice—in this 
welter of misery. There remains only the great brute horror of sex. It is 
the reduction of all to the common denominator. 

*« * 

It does not make much difference where you go. 

Turn out of Paris in any direction and you are in the Black City. Go, 
for instance, to the other extremity of Paris. Wander in the region which 
lies between Pére-Lachaise and the basin of La Villette, between the outer 
boulevards and the fortifications. Charonne, Meéenilmontant, belleville, La 
Villette are the annexed villages which make up the nineteenth and twen 
tieth arrondissements. This region is spotted with Gilded Cities. It is 
honeycombed with alleys and blind alleys, where paupers lurk. One of 
these hovels of a Gilded City cost two francs fifty centimes a week ($28 a 
year). It consists of a few boards standing on the ground and inclosing a 
cube of foul air. Yand City, Philippe City, the City of the Jarn—they ar 
all the same—clusters of hovels built among the ash heaps of outer Paris 

“What sort of people live here?” I asked. 

“Half of us are ragpickers—the rest of us are beggars and thieves.” 

* * 

To live in a house, though it consists merely of a cube of foul air in 
closed, demands a certain amount of this world’s goods. ‘The two families 
of eight or a dozen people must be worth the fifty cents a week in advance. 

‘his requires work of some sort, for even begging is work, and hard 
work at that. And in begging the competition is so keen that there are 
thousands of “unemployed.” 

An “unemployed” beggar is, indeed, in desperate straits. 

It is from this class that the 30,000 nomads, male and female, is drawn. 

Bedouins of the streets and alleys—they sleep where God pleases and the 
gendarme permits—on the benches along the avenues, under the shelter of 
the fortifications. They are lineal descendants of the vagrants of the Mid 
dle Ages, and the street of the Grande-Vagabondage, near the Halles, is still 
their iavorite inn. Lut they have keys to ai the streets. in the winter they 
sleep among the charcoal pits along the Seine. In the summer they lurk in 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

A vagrant City of the Damned. 

* * 

It is an old iron law of the world—every year a certain number of men 
and women are disinherited from happiness, hope and health. Physically, 
intellectually, morally, economically they are of a different race. Beyond 
all doubt the dwellers in the Gilded Cities are a race apart—the difference is 
racial. I do not think that anyone can spend an hour in the Pauper City 
without being able to refute the atrocious calumny that all men are brothers 

We have it on excellent authority that the poor are to be with us alway. 
More modern authorities are agreed that pauperism is a fixed quantity. 
That belief is in the way of being optimism. It is better than the formula 
of the morose philosopher, that the rich grow richer and the poor grow 


poorer. 
In the underworld of Paris there has been little relative change these 


last five hundred years. 


Paris admits it and the Pauper City attests. VANCE THOMPSON. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WHERE THE MUSICAL 


COURIER IS PRODUCED 


THE 


SLUMENBEKG PRESS 


SOME OF THE DETAILS OF A MODERN PRINTING 


ESTABLISHMENT 


Bi,UMENBERG >, HE leading of 
c Al PRESS world ever point with just 
Swe pride to their mechanical depart- 
teh ments, their pressrooms, compos- 
ing rooms, art departments, mail- 
ing rooms, and, in fact, to that 
mechanical element, which, when perfect as a gen- 
erous expenditure of cash and expert judgment can 
make them, they know are invaluable allies in the 
great struggle for supremacy. 

The readers of Tne MusicaL Courter, and 
despite the fact that they number in the thousands, 
represent a tremendous element of cultured hu- 
manity which makes no secret of its interest in the 
steady growth of this paper, and with a knowledge 
that further details will be welcomed, the next few 
pages will be devoted to the Blumenberg Press, 
the productive centre of THe Musicat Courter, 
in an effort to show the exacting demands of such 
a publication and the equally responsive accessories 
of its mechanical source. 

This story will not be harassed with superlative 
technicalities. Just a plain little narrative of how 
perfect a printing office may be created when the 
right men are responsible for it. 

The Blumenberg Press now ranks with the best 
of the very few well appointed art, book and news- 
paper printing offices in this section of the country. 
It occupies nearly two whole floors of the immense 
building at 214 to 218 William and 18 and 20 Rose 
streets, this city. And right here is a good time to 
refer to the pictures here printed, the photograplis 
for which were taken especially for this National 
dition. They show more than pen and ink can 
describe, and particularly to an eye trained to 
search for what is implied in the appointments of 
an institution of its kind. 

In general area the Blumenberg Press occupies 
a floor space of about 20,000 square feet, divided 
into counting rooms, editorial and reportorial de- 
partments, for the accommodation of the publishers 
of the many art and commercial publications issued, 
job, press and proof-reading rooms and the bindery 
and mailing rooms, and is so situated in the build 
ing as to afford every natural and artificial lighting 
facility required for the careful work produced. 

Continuity is an important necessity which has 
not been neglected. All supplies are received by 
the freight and passenger elevators at the William 
street side of the building, carried to the main floor 


and are passed in an unbroken line to completion 
through the various departments to the delivery 
elevators on the Rose street end—a point not to be 
neglected—as by this system the continuous work 
of the establishment is conducted with an absence 
of the obstacles to a properly conducted institution 

confusion and loss of energy and force in 
handling. 

To further illustrate. Work is received in the 
order department—see the first picture. It passes 
without collision to the job room, illustrated in 
the fourth picture. 

The Press is supplied with a perfect house-tele- 


phone system, connecting each department with the 


menberg Press are such that this particular order 
may be for the producing of an ordinary circular, 
an exacting vari-colored art issue with literary 
effects, or a newspaper to be published on the im4 
petus of a modern daily newspaper. 

Continuity (the word is used a second time) 
prompted the placing of the proof-reading room 
right in this sequence of departments and in such 
a position that manuscript converted into type can 
be passed quickly to the department for correction 

It must be understood that the “proof room” in 
such an establishment as this is one of vital im- 
portance. The work produced, and on which the 
reputation of the house stands, demands and is sup- 
plied with men who are always adding to their 
efficiency by constant research. The list of pub- 
lications issued from the }lumenberg Press is con- 
vincing testimony that it embraces everything from 
technical to artistic literature. ‘That there is a con 
tinuous conflict between the head of this depart- 
ment and the editors of these publications is proof 
that the most exacting accuracy is the rule. A 
point to be proud of. 

From there the work travels to the “maké up” 
department, shown in another photograph, where 
the type is put in page form, then to the press room, 
to the bindery and mailing room, of which 
two pictures are presented, and thence to delivery 
by the Rose street elevators. 

This exit is attended day and night by an express 
and mail wagon service, devoted exclusively to the 
Blumenberg Press for the immediate delivery of 
newspapers and other works completed, to the Gen 


eral Post Office, which is only a few hundred yards 


other and with the offices. A system of overhead 
cars for despatching communications from one de- 
partment to the other is also successfully used. 

And right here let it be explained that the ver- 


satility of the productive possibilities of the Blu- 


OFFICE 


distant, and to the American News Company (the 
largest circulating agency in the country), two 
blocks away, and also to ferry and train service, 
which are at their best in the immediate vicinity. 


Here is a partial list of the papers printed, and 
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in publishing it the Blumenberg Press claims the 
position of second to no printing and publishing 
house in the country in the important classified 
literature it produces: The Musical Courier, The 


The rack or cabinet contains thousands and thou- 
sands of strips of wood cut and trued to a nicety 
for use in locking up pages of type. This “furni- 


ture” is classified and each piece is stamped with 


PROOF READERS 


Musical Courier Trade Extra, The Carpet and Up- figures denoting its length, breadth and thickness, 
holstery Trade Review, published semi-monthly; The and its proper place in the rack. 


Furniture Trade Review, published monthly; The 
Jewelers’ Weekly, The Clothiers’ and Haberdashers’ 
eekly, The American Machinist, published weekly ; 
The Weekly Underwriter, and in conjunction with 
which is published an Encyclopedia and also a Year 
ook containing an enormous mass of statistics; 
The Engineer, published semi-monthly; The Com- 
mercial Traveler, published monthly. 

In the line of special work and general printing 
a large list of the patrons of the Blumenberg Press 
can be given to inquirers who may contemplate the 
publication of artistic or commercial printing. 

And now for some detail which, as promised, will 
not show any more technical injections than can be 
made readable. 

The “stone room” or “make-up” room of a 
printing office is the department where the columns 
of type are arranged in page form; where either an 
order is given as to how the page should be filled, 
or, trusting to the judgment of the “stone man,” 
as to how the printed matter can be arranged to 
give the best typographical display. 

This department, as shown in the picture, is a 
marvel of completeness. A search for improve- 
ment has introduced here make-up tables support- 
ing an iron slab for the handling of type, in place 
of the old-fashioned marble slabs, which, in a short 
time, become scarred and chipped, and in this con- 
dition work havoc with facility and accuracy. These 
tables are probably the largest in existence. In the 
background of the picture can be seen an ideal 
furniture rack. It is a wonderful labor saver, and 
one more success in the way of facilitating work. 


Its true value can be appreciated only by experts. 


Adjacent to this section is another rack, con- 


structed on the same plan, for the “leads.” These 


length is divided into five thicknesses, and that in 
the lead rack there are at least twenty times as 
many more pieces, each carefully stamped as to 
size, the system may strike you as being a superior 
one. 

In one of the pictures may also be seen a 
modern proof press, so cleverly constructed as to 
be an attractive feature to visitors. It is capable 
of producing 100 proofs an hour, and entirely does 
away with the wasted time on the old-time roller 
press. 

Some idea of the care taken in the proper han- 
dling of the thousands of half-tone cuts and illustra- 
tions of every description might be in place here 
as bearing on the facilities of the work in the ‘““make- 
up” department. By a new system of indexing 
and alphabetical racks the thousands of pictures, 
whether new or old, are constantly at hand, and 
the smallest can be located ina moment. This also 
includes the responsibility and care of the unlimited 
number of original cuts, electrotypes, of which 
duplicates are also classified for continuous use 
or in case of a sudden breakage or wearing 
down. 

The job department, where the type setting is 
done for display advertising, circulars, catalogues, 
programs, &c., is acknowledged to be the model 
one of New York city, and probably it has no peer 
in this country. It covers about one-quarter of 
the lower floor, and is supplied with all that can be 
suggested in order to cope with the most intricate 
or artistic work. One big feature is that the de- 
partment is supplied throughout with what may be 
termed “non-interfering cabinets.” The improve- 
ment is that in the old-style racks the cases contain- 
ing the different styles of type slide in and out from 


the front, and if a particular style is needed the 


« 


are used for the widening of spaces between the 
lines. When this story tells you that in the former 
rack there are forty lengths of strips and that each 


““MAKE-UP"’ DEPARTMENT 


workman is forced to move aside until the case is 


drawn out. 
In the new cabinets the whole structure is closed 
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; closed 


to keep out the dust, -and the cases are drawn out 
from the back. By this means a dozen men may 
interchange cases without delay. In one corner of 


the job room may be seen a Washington press; 


Tress. 


this is used for fine proofs of job work, for fine line 
type or for securing sharp proofs of half-tone cuts 
for inspection. In the centre of the cut can be 
seen the “copy” desk and alongside it the storage 
shelves for advertising matter in type form 

And now that we have gone part way through the 
building, showing the determined policy of detail 
perfection, we come to the all-important depart- 
ment—the press room 

In the selection of everything here the field was 
gone over most thoroughly and carefully, feeling 
it to be the most vital part of our plant—where the 
greatest leakage might occur in case of an error in 
selection, and where the greatest monetary loss 
would have to be met in the event of such an error. 

The prime factor in every business problem is 
that its results shall be profitable, and nothing 
tends so largely to the success o failure of the 
manufacturer as the machinery, which creates a 
handsome balance for him on the right side of the 
account, or slowly drags him to his downfall. To 
every true exponent of the “Art Preservative” the 
high standard of excellence where he has placed his 
mark can never be made subservient to any other 
issue, hence we felt that in deciding upon our 
presses we could have only the very best—those 
that would give us the most artistic results, and 
would produce such results upon a good basis of 
profit without the constant annoyance from stop- 
ping to “patch up” and the never ending “tinker- 
ing” so fatal to success, and to which so many of 
our craft are subjected with the lower grades of 
machinery. 

To this end we purchased of Messrs. Van Allens 
& Boughton, New York (the sole selling agents), 
a complete line of Huber crank movement, four- 


roller, two-revolution presses, commencing with 
three machines with a bed capacity of forty-four by 
sixty inches, running down through a variety of 


sizes to an advantageous “pony,” and which, as a 


SECTION OF JOB ROOM 


tribute to the since developed forethought, included 
two of the latest patented Huber two-color presses. 


The latter have solved the long wrestled with prob- 
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while under the usual method of fountain divisions 
and the proper manipulation of inks, a sheet may 
be delivered from a single feeding, printed in four 
or six colors. 

All of these presses are constructed on the well 
known Huber crank movement principle, insuring 
the highest rates of speed without the noise, jar 
and wear incident to the usual straight line rach 
machines, while the “full tooth” continuous registe1 
rack, with its shifting mechanism, gives an accu 
racy of register which has never before been at 
tained. Add to these points the great strength, th 
solidity and accuracy of construction, together with 
our own experience since the establishment of ou 
plant, and we feel that our judgment fully vindi 
cates the claims of Messrs. Van Allens & Bough 
ton for their machinery, as being the best presse 
built. 

One step further, to the subject next in import 
tance to the press room—food for the immense ma 
chines—paper and ink. Of the former nothing 
need be said, as every line of work completed dem 
onstrates the fineness of its quality as best adapted 
to it. 

The ink question is a far more serious on 
Other than the artist or printer none knows the 
absolute care required as to selection of colors and 
quality—one the offset of the other, in many cases 
of attempted combinations of the two. 

Inks are like unto humanity—obstinate and un 
responsive in the majority of cases. In illustrative 
work a happy color is not the only object desired 
The best color of ink may bring out the desired 
light and shade or it may not, according to the 
ingredients used in its manufacture. Then where 
so many qualities of paper are used ink in its gen 


eral supply must of course be of a responsive grade 


lem of economy and facilitation in color printing 
for book and general art work, printing two colors 


in absolute register on any and all parts of the sheet, 


COMPOSITORS 


for general good results. The black and colored 
inks manufactured by the Frederick H. Levey 


Company have been adopted as the standard 


| 


in this establishment. That they are satisfactory is could make them. This concern also supplied the largest and best institutions of 


proven by this special issue and other works bear- 
ing the Blumenberg Press imprint. 


And now for the last department. The first 


point to be brought out in this is that the Blumen- 
berg Press controls its own sheet cutting, binding 
and mailing rooms. Surprisingly few printing 
establishments do, and the few only because their 
producing obligations may at some future time 
assume the volume of high class work turned out 
by this concern. 

Moreover the bindery is under the same roof 
with the Press, owned by it, a factor in its general 
interests, and what is the result? Its emplovés 
control the enormous task of dispatching wrappers, 
domestic and foreign, and the wrappers of course 
represent the hundreds of thousands of subscribers 
to the publications printed by the Press, and the 
department interests itself, as an outside bindery 
and mailing concern would not, in the absolute cer- 
tainty of every publication being mailed, not only 
in the actual checking and wrapping, but also in 
attention to proper and adequate postage, to the 
careful mailing of sample copies and in the general 
advantages of being equipped with everything that 
is up to date in the necessary mechanism for such 
a department. 

It is equipped with the most modern cutters, 
trimmers, hydraulic presses and wire and thread 
stitchers. 

In briefly describing the different departments 
of this institution no mention has been made of the 
general fittings and furnishings, other than to de- 
scribe the part they play in the general conduct of 
the work. Much could be written of the many 
articles of equipment for the linotype machines, 
the care taken in the construction and the legion 
of ideas incorporated in the construction of the 
scores of cabinets, racks and general printers’ sup- 
plies. They are as perfect as such a firm of high 
standing as the F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
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patent “make-up” tables, the proof presses and 
many other accessories, which were not only sold 
but were manufactured by the Wesel Company. 


VIEW OF THE PRESSES 


3efore concluding this story the reader's atten 
tion is especially called to the general typograph- 
ical display of this National Edition, the artistic 


appearance of which will be a lasting tribute to the 


the 


its kind in 


country, has also earned the appreciation of the 


Blumenberg Press. Its own engraving depart- 


ment, capable of handling a large volume of work, 
found itself severely taxed in furnishing the enor- 
mous number of illustrations for this issue in time 
for publication, as the entire contents is composed 
of up-to-date matter, and the time in which to pro- 


duce it was necessarily limited. Here the Electro- 


Light Engraving Company demonstrated its ability 
by supplying many of the pictures at short notice, 
all of which have the artistic characteristic of the 


concern, 


MELODY VS. TECHNIC. 


¥ is perhaps somewhat daring to suggest a conflict be 
tween these themes, but all true lovers of music should 
see that they need not conflict if each be assigned its true 
position in the science of harmony 

In music, as in all things, there is a leading fashion, a 
tyranny in such leading, and during the last decade it has 
seemed to tend to supremacy of technic, which stands for 
brillianey, perfect execution, grand effect, to the exclusion 
of the tender soul strains which we naturally associate with 
melody; the true essence of music, that divine gift fron 
Him who created “The Music of the Spheres.” 

Melody is the expression of the soul of music; technic 
the body which surrounds that soul and gives it stability 
so that in contract the tender strains may shine through 
with a message from the soul of the inspired composer to 
the soul of the sympathetic hearer: or, again, melody is as 
a glorious picture, revealing lights and shades of infinite 
beauty, expressed in different tones, according to the mind 
and heart of each spectator: technic the frame which in 
closes that picture and heightens its depth and perspective 

Thus, to the educated, the refined and soulful hearer 
there can be no conflict between melody and technic, pro- 
vided the just proportion be given to each, and each be 
perfect of its kind, so that they will but enhance and sup- 
plement each other. 

The body must not be unduly developed, but kept su 
ordinate to the soul; the heavy 
and conspicuous, thereby overshadowing and vulgarizing 


} 


frame must not be too 


the picture; the Schubert-Liszt arrangements are charm 
ing examples of a fine combination of melody and tech 
very 


nic. The tendency to develop technic to excess is 


careful work produced by the Blumenberg Press. 
The Electro-Light Engraving Company, located 
in the Scott & Bowne Building, at Rose, New 


Chambers and Pearl streets, this city, one of the 


“*MAKE-READY ”’ 


SMALL PRESSES AND 


great. Orchestral concerts of so-called “classic music” are 


given in which the clash of instruments, the rush of rapid 
finger work, the apparent fighting of the piano, is all that 
is offered to those who seek for music—music, some- 
thing to soothe the wearied heart and brain, already 
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strained and irritated with the daily struggle of life, the 
noise of the streets, the sharp tones and shrill cries that 
beset one at every turn—to such the disappointment is 
as if they are given “stones” when asking “bread.” Yet 


if they express such an idea and ask for the tender notes 
of some simple ballad or even a selection from some well- 
known Italian opera they are laughed at and called very 
old-fashioned. In this hurrying age, as each new turn of 
any art is made known, the eager multitude seizes upon 
it and enlarges it into a monstrosity, insisting that it shall 
take precedence of all that has gone before. Thus the 
really grand music of Wagner and his school, which was 
never intended to be used except with certain surround- 
ings, and with a majestic setting suitable to its dignity, 
has been insisted upon in the gaiety of the drawing-room, 
in the practice of the half-fledged musician, until its 
nobility is lost sight of, and the true lover of music, often 
not familiar with it, not knowing quite why he should 
cultivate a taste for it, turns away with merely a sense of 
confusion and noise and decides that he does not and can 
not like anything of the Wagnerian school. 

Instructors in music seem strangely blind sometimes in 
this direction. Coming fresh from their course of many 
years’ study, having been necessarily much absorbed with 
the labor of technic, their first thought is to lead their 
pupils into a mechanical course, forgetting the tendency 
of youth to become fixed in its early leading; they teach 
them the classic style. with exact fingering, &c., with such 
themes as admit of little power of expression; whereas 
tender strains of melody with deep rich chords, in which 
they should learn the secret of “‘caressing the keys,” as it 
were, of bringing out all that the instrument holds of depth 
and richness, would not only strengthen the fingers equally 
well, but would develop within them a so much larger 
soul of music that the technic would readily come later 
and in so just proportion that they would be able, as Thal 
berg did, to “blend accompaniment and melody together. 
still keeping the individuality of each,” while also able to 
compel “the transfer of emotion from composer to hearer.” 

The Rev. H. R. Haweis, in his “Musical Memories,” 
says: “Let the heaven-born art of music spread, let it 
radiate from the schools; teach the people to sing and you 
will make them happy; you will go far to make their lives 
harmless and blessed.” 

To bring about such rich results with the majority of 
“the people” we surely need “the music of wonderful 
melodies” more than anything else; perhaps interspersed 
at times with “those strains of martial music whose mighty 
thoughts suggest life’s glorious toil and endeavor.” The 
refining and ennobling power of true music is not suffi 


ciently appreciated, the love of it seems to be inborn, from 
early consciousness it is manifest; note how the restless 
babe is soothed to slumber by the melody of some tender 


lullaby, also how the weary mother whose voice gives it 
forth is herself rested, and for a time carried away from 
the prosaic interests of the daily routine. As she sings 
and watches the countenance of the little sleeper she real- 


BINDERY AND MAILING 


izes that “Trailing clouds of glory, do we come from 
God, who is our home.” 
The use of music as a nerve healer is now much spoken 


sweet singer of Israel,” and now the nervous invalid, 
harassed, not perhaps by spirits of evil, but by irritated 
and torturing nerves, is benefited by the strains of melody, 
but melody alone is ordered. I read in a daily paper that 
“Mr. Gladstone has found music a great relief during the 
suffering of the past few weeks,” in the playing of a fine 
musician who “charms his neuralgia away” and with “soft, 
long drawn chords” soothes his pain. 

Many sided is this glorious gift of music with its soul 
of melody; it can truly be said to “weep with those who 
weep, and to rejoice with those who do rejoice”; it has a 
voice for each extreme of life. 

Lowell tells us that “Music is one of God's charities.” 

“Music is the handmaid of religion and the mother oi 
sympathy.” The music that is thus characterized by the 
poets is surely sweet melody, the soul of the grand body of 
hrmony, such as Beethoven and Weber and Schumann 
give us, if we search their inmost de pths 

We find two classes of musicians in the world vf music; 
those with whom music is inborn, who bring with them a 
full supply of the glorious gift, fresh from their Maker’s 
hand, and who with great ease dispense it to all who have 
“ears to hear” as they go through life. Others, who are 
musicians made, not born, who yet have music and deter- 
mine to learn it, and by dint of constant and hard work 
often become what many call “fine performers,” for these 
the cultivation of technic is all that they can attain. But 
to the soulful lover of music they can never give satisfac- 
tion, there is ever something wanting they cannot pro 
duce 

Music such as yields “Feelings of old brocks and 
fields.” The other type, the heaven born musician, we 
recognize at once; there is, we know not what, of some 
ethereal quality in the touch of the fingers, and in the vocal 
tones, as we listen we realize that “Feeling and musk 
move together,” the sympathetic quality is in perfection, as 
“In low murmurs they begin, rising and rising momently 

As o'er a harp olian a fitful breeze, 
Until, they run up to a sudden ecstasy.” 

Yet even with such giited ones the depth of attainment 
is not always reached until some experiences of life have 
enriched the nature, the true soul chords are not always 
fully developed until some sense of the varying sunshine 


and shadow of life has deepened all the emotions; thus 


they ever progress to more and fuller heights of harmony 
The tender melody which these rich souls give us is in 
describable: 

“It hath caught a touch of sadness, yet it is not sad 

It hath tones of clearest gladness 

Yet it is not glad a 

Such tones, “Have power to quiet 


The restless pulse of care, 


of, although it is not so new, but began long ago in the 
olden time, when King Saul was relieved from the tor- 
menting of his evil spirit by the music of David, “the 
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And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.” 
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THE IMPORTANT RELATIONS OF A 


Perfect Piano Action Key and Hammer 


TO PIANO PLAYING. 


VERYONE when looking at and 
considering the piano as an in- 
strument is too often inclined 
to take it as a whole, without 
stopping to think of or study 
the many parts of which it is 
composed and their important 
relations to one another \s 
with any other object, so with 
the piano. A knowledge oi its 
construction and the relation 
the parts bear to each other 
gives us a power that enables 
us to bring forth the iullest and 
best results. Therefore such a 
subject as “A Perfect Piano Action, Key and Hammer, 
and Their Importance to Piano Playing” touches a vital 
part of the instrument with which the musician spends the 
best portion of his working hours and brings out for con- 
sideration a part of the piano with which every player 
should be familiar. 

The important role which the periect piano action, key 
and hammer play in tone production can best be under- 
stood from a careful] study of their construction 

And in speaking of construction it is not intended to 
mean the method alone, but to include the materials and 
workmanship. 

These two mean as much, if not more, to the periect 
product as does the mechanical construction, for upon the 
selection of the material as to quality and oi the workers 
as to skill depends largely the result obtained. In these 
no expense can be spared where periection is sought in 
preference to all else 

\ rapid outline to this construction will undoubtedly be 
of interest, and we therefore present a short sketch of the 
theory and method of manufacture of a piano action, key 
and hammer. 

Theoretically—\. nat is a piano action, or rather, what 
is the basis of its construction? 

A piano action is a combination of conflicting circles, or 
circles moving in different arcs, so harmonized as to work 
together without friction, but produciug the maximum of 
power with a minimum « <penditure ol torce. 

The circle being the fundamental principle of the piano 
action, in the proper scientific application of this principle 
lies the great secret of the perfect piano action 

One of the results sought is an entire absence otf friction, 
which produces that smoothness of touch o much desired 
At the same time the matter of power and repetition 1s not 
to be lost sight of, and the system of leverages which pro- 
duces these is the result of years of experiment and 
experience, 

Open your piano, depress the key, and see the study 
which you have before you in applied mechanics the 
highest type. 

And now let us consider the method of manufacture and 
the materials. 

The Jumber, which includes maple, birch, cherry, ma 
hogany, rosewood, white holly, cedar and white pine, 1s of 
the choicest selection, and is given the best care in season 
ing, for in this lies one of the great essentials of the action 
Two to three years’ air drying and a month's kiln drying 
are necessary to prepare these woods for working up 
After leaving the drying room they are cut into lengths 
preparatory to being selected and glued up for the various 
parts. After being glued up these parts are cut up for the 
molding machines, through which they pass and begin to 
assume shape for the action 

They now go into the hands of the cleaners and polish 
ers, where they are scraped and sandpapered to give them 
a smooth finish. All exposed parts are polished. 

The saws and boring machines now receive and prepare 
them for the more serious work of finishing and 
assembling. 

Not that this work has not had its serious aspect, for in 
a perfect action absolute accuracy must be observed, and 
so accurately are the parts worked up that for any given 
action of this grade its parts, barring some radical change 
in construction, will be interchangeable with any in the 
same style of action. 

The parts now pass to the coverers, where the felts and 
cloths are glued on. Here also the bushing work is done, 
the part which is the most sensitive of all in the action, and 
which affects most quickly the work of a piano. In the ac- 
tion centres are used only the finest and most expensive 
cloths manufactured either in Europe or America. The 
sensitiveness of the centres to atmospheric changes make 
it necessary that every precation be used to have them as 


absolutely proof against these changes as is possible. For 
a sticky action is of all things the worst. Even sluggish- 
ness will so affect the touch as to render a piano entirely 
useless ior artistic purposes, as it de stroys the repetition 
and makes the touch heavy. Hence the great care neces- 
sary in their treatment. 

ihe parts aie now ready lor assembling, alter which 
ihey pass to We Who mount them on a Irame, 
overlooking each piece as it passes through their hands 
as a final precauuion against any 

the action is now ready tor the piano maker to do his 
work, and with him ilies aiso a large part ol the results 
obtainable, jor a thoroughly skilled piano maker is as 
necessary to a periect action lo gain picasing results in 
piaying as is the perlect acuon necessary to the piano 
maker. 

The key follows through a similar course, from the se- 
lection and drawing of the Jumber and ivory to the final 
finish. The choicest pine, white, perfectly clear and 
straight grained, has to be selected to stand the great strain 
put upon the keys in playing. ihey pass through the 
same course as the action, from the cutting and gluing ot 
the lumber to the tinishing of the keys. just as great care 
must be used im the seiecuuon and working of the bushing 
ior the centres as in the action, for the same reasons and 
results 

The hammer covering is another portion interesting 
to study for the great bearing it has on tone production. 
On it depend largely the results obtainable trom an action, 
acuon as you will, 


for if poor material be used, torce an 
the result is the same, an unsatisfactory tone, for which 
the action is often blamed as lacking in power and produc 
ing no satisiactory results. 

\ny briel sketch ol a Work as large and important 
as these branches of the piano industry must necessarily be 
incomplete, and the best that can be done 1s to attempt to 
convey to the reader an idea of the part which a perfect 
action plays in the construction Ol a periect piano and in 
the artis results desired thereirom. 

It will repay anyone interested in pianos to visit the fac- 
tory where piano actions, keys and hammers of the high- 
est type are manuiactured and see the methods of manu- 
iacture, 

For the results to-day obtained the players are directly 
responsible, and it is they who are to be thanked ior the 


high position the American piano occupies In the effort 


of the artist to properly interpret the great masters lies 
the starting point, and the desire of the piano manutac- 


turers to aid in this laudable effort has led him to the en- 


deavor to periect his instrument till it has reached its pres- 


ent high standard This has forced the action maker to 
follow in his footsteps to meet his requirements and the 
artist’s demands 

For the successful accomplishment of this task many 
have tried, but few have attained the coveted prize. Prom- 
inently recognized as the leaders among those success- 
ful have been Strauch Brothers, manufacturers of piano 
actions, keys and hammers. Long years of experience 
and experiments, together with a constant and persevering 
study of the needs and requirements of both musicians and 
manufacturers, led them to the invention and introduction 
of many valuable improvements, which have placed their 
actions, keys and hammers in the high and leading rank 


which they so worthily honor. 


Music in Florence. 


[SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
(Continued from last week.) 

The R. Politeama Fiorentino has for some weeks been 
enjoying a popular season of opera, “Il Trovatore” re- 
ceiving the lion’s share of attention, with “T Lombardi” 
a close second, both operas being by Verdi 

Sig. Manlio Bavagnoli, under whose direction I heard 
“Il Trovatore,” allowed the brass division of his orchestra 
to play entirely too loud throughout, almost drowning the 
rest of the band, as well as the singers 

The tempi, from beginning of the opera to the end, were 
taken at a faster rate than generally heard, as if the con- 
ductor were in a hurry to get through. The chorus, 
trained and directed by Lorenzo Frelich, was very good 
indeed 

* * * 

The Politeama is a very large theatre and was formerly 
an open roof house. The boxes number thirty-four, and 
upstairs the arrangement of seats is in form of stone 
benches, similar to an “arena” or circus. Popular prices 


prevail at this house and smoking 1s indulged in between 

the acts and also during the performance; beer and 

other drinks may be ordered without leaving one’s seat. 

Evening newspapers, too, are sold throughout the theatre 
** * 

“Tre pezzi sacri’ (three of four sacred pieces), the 
latest creations of the grand old Maestro Verdi, were 
given for the first time in Italy on Thursday, May 26, in 
the large concert hall of the Exposition at Turin, under 
the direction of Sig. Toscanini, and made a profound im- 
pression on the vast audience. The executants were a 
quartet of female voices, the ladies being Teresa Alasia, 
Guerrina Fabbri, Fausta Labia and Maria Poggi, with ¢ 
chorus of 180 singers and an orchestra of 100 players. 

* * 

The Verdi music formed part second of the evening's 

the first part being taken up with Beethoven's 


program, 
‘Pastorale” symphony. 
* * * 
Phroughout the concert the attention and interest o1 the 
multitudinous audience was on the crescendo, and at the 
close there was tremendous applause The pertormance 


was a grand success 


fo me the marvelous imagination of this grand old 
nian, still active at the age of eighty-five, is truly an 
enigma! 

In the early days of May I happened to see on the street: 
of Florence Miss Marie Van Zandt, an apparition oi rosy 
smiles and lovely prettiness 

* * 

Paolo La Villa, for many years favorably known in New 
York as a teacher of singing, is now living in Florence 
with his wife and daughter 

Mr. La Villa is engaged here in publishing and selling 
music. He 1s the president and managing member of th 
firm of Bratti, La Villa & Co. 


* * * 


Sig Benedetto Morasca, who is a nephew of Mr. La 
Villa, and a pupil of Guglielmo Zuelli, of the Conservatory 
of Music at Palermo, has just succeeded in winning a 
prize of 1,000 lire with his composition—an oratorio tor 
soli, chorus and orchestra, entitled “La Liberazione di 
Betulia.” 

* * * 

Young Morasca is only twenty-five years of age, ant 
naturally feels very much encouraged with his good 
fortune. 

* 

Meeting Signor Cortese, the well-known and veteran 
singing master, one day I endeavored to draw out his 
opinion on a certain subject, but found that in spite of his 
pleasant manner, his lively temperament and bright eyes, 
he knew how to become non-committal when he chose to. 

Speaking of Cortese calls to mind a pupil of his-- 
Thomas J. Pennell, a baritone—who gave a concert at the 
Sala Filarmonica the day before my arrival in Florence, 
and in which he had the assistance of Miss Jessie Baird, 
soprano; Myron W. Whitney, Jr., basso, and of the violin- 
ist Cav. Rinaldo Franci. Some newspaper criticisms that 
Mr. Pennell showed me spoke very favorably of his sing- 
ing. He returns to America this week to take up work in 
some city best affording an opportunity to exercise his 
talents. Mr. Pennell tells me that he also plays the violon- 


cello 
* * 


Myron W. Whitney, Jr., likewise returns to America 
this week. He has been studying here with Vannuccini 
and will continue during the summer with his father, the 
celebrated basso, of Boston, who also was a pupil of 
Vannuccini. 

* * * 

Signor Vannuccini, the widely known singing teacher, 
will leave ior London beiore the end of June, but not to 
teach there this season, as has been his habit in years past 
He goes to visit his married daughter, living in London 

[his amiable maestro has honored me with most cordial 
reception at his home, so that | feel quite fortunate in 
having timed my visit to Florence while the gentleman is 
yet in town 

* * * 

To-day I feel strongly tempted to sign the name by 
which I have been known since my residence in Italy 
Promptly on my arrival in this country the first part o! 
my name, “von der,” was translated by an official and 
has remained Italianized ever since, being so used by the 
post office department, at hotels and by my friends. Von 
der (de la in French) means Della, and here I am called 
Dell’ Heide. Strangely as it may seem, this combination 
proves to be my actual name, inasmuch as m) mother’s 
family name happens to be Dell, so that Dell’ Heide is 
not only a simplification for French and Italian speaking 
I may consider my own 


J. F. Von per 


nations, but is in fact a name 
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D. H. BALDWIN & CO., 
Baldwin Pianos, Ellington Pianos, Valley 
Gem Pianos, Hamilton Organs, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
KRANICH & BACH, 
Pianos, 
233 and 235 East 23d Street, New York. 


LUDWIG & CO., 
Pianos, 
185th Street and S. Boulevard, New York City. 


'MASON & HAMLIN, 


Pianos and Organs, 
Boston, Mass. 


NEEDAM PIANO & ORGAN CO., 


Pianos and Organs, 
5th Avenue and 15th Street, New York. 


PEASE PIANO CO., 
Pianos, 
316 to 382 West 48d Street, New York. 


MALCOLM LOVE & CO., 


Pianos, 
Waterloo, N. Y. 


STERLING CO., 


Pianos, 
Derby, Conn, 


‘* THE ONLY PIANO WHICH 


IMPROVES UNDER 
USAGE.”’ 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


Piano Actions, 


GEO. STECK & CO., 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 


457 West 45th Street, New York. 


Pianos, 
Boston, Mass. WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
| WEGMAN PIANO CO., | Organs, 
ine | York, Pa. 


Auburn, N. ¥. 


THE NEW CHICAGO BORE, Gand Instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- 
ment produced at the present age. 


Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 


rice 

Cc. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low price. 

ARTIST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 
best known makers. 

MOHREN’S Solo Violin Rosin. 

MATER AL FOR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
of other Specialties, at Wholesale and Retail. 


* Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 
not entirely satisfactory 
MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. Carries the 


Sole Agent for 


BESSON & CO., London, Celebrated Prototype largest stock of Imported Sheet Music and 


Books of any house in the United States. All 


FAVORITE 


Band Instruments. 

Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 

BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. 

E. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlin, Boehm System 
Flutes and Piccolos. 

COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris (Theod. H. Heberlein, Jr.), 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and 'Cellos. 

KARL MAYER, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all 


known publishers of Germany, Austria, Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Russia, etc., are repre- 
sented. Largest supply house for Orchestra 
and Military Band Music. Classified Catalogues 
of music for every instrument and combination 
supplied upon application 


‘* The Metronome,” a monthly, published in the in- 
terest of the musical profession. Subscrip- 
tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 


Contains each month a list of prizes which are 


Reed Instruments. 
EVERYWH ERE | Principal Importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
THE CELEBRATED 
PIANOS 
and the 


PIANOS 
Are the 
favorite of the 
Artist. musical public 


refined 
New York Warerooms, SOHMER BUILDING, 170 Sth Ave. Cor. 22d Street. 


THE ““SOHMER” HEADS THE LIST OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


OF 
ACHIEVETIENT.” 
HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 
Piano 
4a PIANOS. 


Orchestral Attachment and 


= = Practice Clavier for Pianists, Stu- r 
Gans NY dents and Vocal Accompaniments. THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 
APPEAL TO THE #i«/H#ST MUSICAL TASTE. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, CHICAG®, U.S. A. 


STRICH ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134T STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


BROS. 


Warerooms: 
115-117 E. 14th Street, New Vert 


Yos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York . 


ae Factory and Office: 
159-101 E. 126th Street, New York 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED, 1850. 20 Wilheilmstrasse, Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete training for the stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments). SEMINARY: Special training forteachers. CHORUSSCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL. 

The AUTUMN TERM commences SEPTEMBER 1. 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, E. E. Tau- 
bert. PIANO-—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Prof. Heinrich Ehrlich, Anton Forster, Dr. Ernest 

edliczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, E. E. Taubert. SINGING— 
rau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Adolf Schulze, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. B. Stolzenberg, Emanuel Reicher. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, 

, Wiliy Nicking, W. Kampelmann. 'CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM—FY. Poenitz. 

‘ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &c. 

en Charges ; From 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 

= Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consultation 

hours from 11 A. M. to1 P. M. 
For the Piano Classes. from October 1, 1898, Herr Dr. ERNEST JEDLICZKA, in Berlin; EMMA KOCH, in 

3 Berlin and Herr GUSTAV POHL, of Moscow, have been newly engaged. 

ji Ga From March 1, 1899, the Stern Conservatory will be in the new building especially 

erected for it in the ‘‘ Philharmonie,’’ Bernburgerstrasse 22a. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Mise CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. 


Often in the morning there comes a feeling of 
weariness, indescribable; not exactly ill, nor fit to 
work, but too near well to remain idle. 

A Ripans Tabule taken at night, before retir- 
ing, or just after dinner, has been known to drive 
away that weariness for months. 


ete from the city and vicinity: as well as 

Organ, Violin, eh Ee ~so ~~ Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 

Orchestral Ph of Leni Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 

semble Playing, Elocution an ysical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
, also Modern Languages and English Literature. res, For Catalogues, odbreen. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohie. 
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FRONT VIEW OF STYLE V. 


Messrs. WM. KNABE & CO. 


respectfully invite attention to the outline sketches, 
herewith submitted, of their most popular styles of 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


The illustrations here shown are selected from their 
regular Catalogue. 

A special feature of the business of WM. KNABE 
& CO. is the construction of special case designs to 
conform with the architecture and decorations of rooms 
in which the instrument is to be placed. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


Baltimore. New York, 


FRONT VIEW OF STYLE X. 
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END VIEW OF STYLE V. 
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END VIEW OF STYLE xX. 
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———"Musical Products. 


WHERE are certain well defined distinctions in piano 
production, distinctions that are discernible at 
once upon investigation by musicians, but as gen- 
erally understood among the people acquainted 


with the nature and tendency of the piano industry, 


Among these are the emphasized distinction existing be- 


iy 
th 


tween pianos as pianos and pianos as'musical instruments 
and, no doubt, there are thousands of musicians who will 
ask in wonder what such a differentiation can mean, as a 
piano is generally supposed to be a musical instrument. 
That is exactly the point to be observed; a piano is generally 
supposed to be a musical instrument, but among specialists 
it does by no means follow that because a certain product 
belongs to the genus piano it must, as a consequence and 
necessarily, be a musical instrument. Asa fact, readily 
demonstrable, the great majority, the vast bulk of pianos 
made on the globe each year—probably a quarter of a 
million—does not consist of musical instruments, just as 
among several million violins made each year a very slight 


quantity only is fit to be used in concerts or even in 
orchestras built on the classical model. 

The great bulk of pianos made consists of what is 
now apologetically termed commercial pianos; that is, 
pianos for the masses as contradistinguished from pianos 
made for the classes—not the poor masses and the rich 
classes, but the untutored masses who have not the cul- 
tured taste to discriminate in a tonal question, and culti- 
vated classes who are judyes of the most delicate shades 
and nuances of tone in all musical instruments, be they 
violins, or the human voice, or the orchestra or the piano, 

Certain firms have organized themselves into indus- 
trial bodies to produce these finer grades of pianos, known 
as musical instruments. Certain firms are so constructed 
in their individual or particular make-up that they can 
grasp the question, the intricate problem, known as 
the public taste in music, and these firms are making 
the musical instrument known as the piano, that artistic 
product that appeals to the educated, cultured musical ear, 
and by musical ear we usually mean musical intelligence. 

In the major outline and in the minor detail; in the 
general scope and in the particular embellishment; in the 
synthesis as well as in the analysis, these houses are at 
all times engaged in the great object of attaining two great 
and absolutely essential ends in piano production, the first 
being tone, the other touch; for far above and beyond 
everything and all things in piano building these two 
points must be firmly aimed at if any results are to be 
expected. The piano must have musical tone—that means 
quality, and then it must have sympathetic, appealing, 
fascinating and enticing touch to produce from within it 


AN EVERETT GRAND. 


that tone which we call quality. We call it quality in a 
Stradivarius violin; we call it quality in a Sembrich or 
Patti voice; it must be quality or it is not musical tone; it 
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must be musical tone or it cannot have quality. That 
quality cannot be extracted out of a piano unless its key- 
board touch is so levered, is so delicately adjusted, so 
evenly balanced that the greatest striking force can be 
secured with the least loss of motion or power. 

Now, if it were the purpose of these lines to go into a 
technical explanation of all these scientific points in acous- 
tics and leverages we could fill a large space, which 
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would be useless from the fact that this paper is supposed 
to meet the eyes of such people as are prepared with all 
these rudiments. We are merely explaining the difference 
between the builders of pianos and the builders of musi- 
cal instruments called pianos by explaining the great 
objective points the latter must have in view—tone and 
touch. 

The acquisition of these two elements comprises a 
great expenditure of brains in the shape of expert knowl- 
edge and skill and experiments of the most costly sort 
and hence it is not often that the musical public finds the 
kinds of pianos best suited to its taste; there are not many 
firms engaged in making these musical instruments. The 
fact that there are so few makes them distinguished mem- 
bers of the musical fraternity itself. No man, no firm can 
make an artistic piano without becoming associated with 
the artistic musical life of the people. The very name 
becomes identified with the musical life of the people. 

It is for these reasons that during the past years the 
name of the Everett Piano Company has became familiar 
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to the thousands of musical people of all sections of the 
country. It is for these reasons that great curiosity is 
constantly manifested to learn more and more about what 
is being done in piano construction by the Everett Piano 
Company. The musical sense the musical intelliqence 
has become aware of the fact that a new tone, a new tone 
quality is gradually being introduced among us by men 
and by an institution which possesses the remarkable am- 
bition to lead onward in the movement for general piano 
and piano tone improvement and development. All this 
has gradually become disseminated until now the Everett 
name is as well known among the musical elect as that 
of any prominent piano house. 

The cause for this can be found in the character of the 
pianos made by the Everett institution. There is in an 
Everett concert grand piano a liquid quality of tone that 
creates at once a sympathetic vibration in the human 
musical centre, a kind of recognition, instantaneous in its 
effect, telling and demonstrating its own musical vitality. 
The musical intelligence finds this with electric rapidity 
and at once feels the force of the influence. That is an 
effect of tone quality; it forces, it compels recognition. It 
finds its artistic affinity in the immediate effect it produces 
upon the musical mind. 

When piano makers produce instruments that bring 
about such results they are at once lifted into the realm of 
the artistic musical world, which is at all times solicitous 
to enlarge the circumference of its environment. When 
piano makers give us tone with quality and a touch that 
develops that tone into its fullest scope their instruments 
are stamped as artistic products, and their names are ele- 
vated into the regions where music is understood, not 
only scientifically but artistically. 

Such is the case of the Everett Piano Company, of 
Boston, New York, Chicago and Cincinnati. A few illus- 
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trations herewith presented give an idea of the establish- 
ments conducted by this eminent firm, but the pianos 


must be heard and played to be appreciated. 
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HE name of Charles F. Tretbar, the 
artistic and business manager oi the 
firm of Steinway & Sons, is a famil- 
iar one over the breadth of the 
American continent as that of a man 
of keen acumen and experience, who 
has identified himseli prominently 
with the musical matters and en- 
lightened progress of this country. 

Associated for thirty-three years 
as he has been with the Steinway 
firm, a leading principle as he has 
proved himself in the importation 
of the “select” of those foreign 
artists who have benefited the cause 
of musical advancement in America, 
a judicious elector and abettor of the 
native product wherever it laid claim 
to encouragement, Mr. Tretbar, 
during his third of a century’s keen musical activity, has 
become, through the simple justification of a series of con- 
sistent facts a figure of central interest in the musical life 
of America. 

Mr. Tretbar has not neglected his opportunities. For 
a young man of live musical intelligence and cultivation 
the old historic ground of Steinway Hall—the famous 
concert room, opened in 1866 and closed but a few sea- 
sons ago, threw wide open at the outset of his musical life 
a path of interest and artistic possibility by which he 
could not fail to profit, either in predilection or energy. 
It fell to Mr. Tretbar’s hand to compare and select and 
negotiate from the very start with much of the world’s 
foremost musical material for presentation in this coun- 
try. Mr. Tretbar did not feel long the occasion to place 
restrictions on his judgment, which early acquired the 
hall mark of success. His generous musical knowledge, 
close artistic insight and alert business tact assured him 
distinction from the début of this significant home of 
music, and wherever and for however long in this country 
the prolific chain of events in music, occurrent in old 
Steinway Hall may be quoted, the name of Charles F. 
Tretbar as their pioneer will have to be gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

The personality of Mr. Tretbar is promising in its re- 
serve. The surface of tacit courtesy, with its economy in 
speech until there is really something of tangible quality 
to talk about, inspires a pleasing enough confidence from 
the outset. After a little, however, when Mr. Tretbar 
begins to know his audience and expands into some of 
the anecdotes with which he is brimful, showing a delight- 
ful vein of humor, dry with the exhilarant quality of a 
good old wine, the perennial spirit of the man becomes 
keenly enjoyable. Mr. Tretbar has a vitality of refresh- 
ing vigor and is a storehouse of information on the music 
and musicians of half a century in America, and found 
chatting informally will be heard to give more illumina- 
tive opinions, more characteristic sidelight views of pe- 
riods and individuals in music than may be garnered in 
a sitting with any other mind to-day whose interests have 
been made those of music and musicians in the United 
States. 

Clear observation, intelligent sympathy and the power to 
swiftly assimilate conditions in men and things have made 
of Mr. Tretbar through his contact with music and mu- 
sicians a vital, condensed encyclopedia of forty years of 
music in America. He has been in direct association 
through their appearances at Steinway Hall with some of 
the foremost musicians of the age. He has been primarily 
instrumental, when not wholly authoritative, in the ar- 
rangement for the concert appearance of artists of the 
most significant influence on music in this country during 
a period of pregnant development. He holds the situation 
with its wealth of detail, abstract and individual, in a unique 
position in his memory, and has grown to stand virtually— 
perhaps without acknowledgment to himself—in the posi- 
tion of a judicious guide book to the music of America 
for his own and its own most progressive period. 

Steinway Hall, the scene of so much that was important 
musically during a most fruitful period, saw its opening 
and its close under the artistic direction of Mr. Tretbar. 
The career of this institution, marking as it has so much 
that has been of vital importance to musical conditions 
in this country, together with an outline of this history of 
its artistic manager, are both of some close relative inter- 
est to the purposes of this present National Edition. Stein- 
way Hall has been the platform upon which great art, 
home and foreign, has taken room to exercise its influence 
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upon the young nation struggling in its musical evolution. 
It has witnessed the American début of some of the great- 
est pianists, violinists and singers living; has seen the 
climax of some of the noblest artistic effort and must be 
regarded in our American history of music as the home 
of a guiding finger to development through the mighty 
educational influence of its long years of important con- 
certs. 

Mr. Tretbar, holding the rudder of a vessel so important, 
has filled a position of prominent artistic interest and re- 
sponsibility. The equipment with which he entered upon 
his task, more than ordinarily adequate as it was, impressed 
itself upon the workings of the institution to an artistic 
issue which should leave him the subject of personal con- 
gratulation to himself equally as to the cause which he 
has served. 

Mr. Tretbar came into his musical endowment by in- 
heritance, his father having been quite an eminent clari- 
netist in Brunswick, Germany, where Mr. Tretbar was 
born in 1832. Mr. Tretbar received a liberal education, 
music, however, because of his particular talent, being 
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kept in the foreground with the idea that he should adopt 
it as a profession. This idea, however, he abandoned 
while yet a boy in favor of business, his hours of leisure 
remaining still devoted to the art and his association with 
musicians being constant and also prominent in a most 
interesting degree. 

At the age of fourteen he found himself in the then fas- 
cinating atmosphere of Leipsic, where Mendelssohn, at 
the height of his prestige, was wielding the rod of author- 
ity, and where Schumann, the understood and beloved of 
a few eclectics, was stealing in sympathetically to glory in 
the rehearsals under Mendelssohn of the revival of Bach’s 
“Passion of St. Matthew.” Mr. Tretbar sang in the 
Ossian branch of the Leipsic combined choruses which 
wave this great oratorio revival, a revival of which the 
record is still held cherished. The period from 1846 to 
1852 in Leipsic was musically eventful in the young stu- 
dent’s life, as while Mr. Tretbar was paying al] due atten- 
tion to commerce he did not forget to saturate himself 
freely in the artistic atmosphere of the place, but availed 
of every musical opportunity within reach, played a few 
instruments, sang in choral works and heard and met 
every musician possible of note. 

He bears interesting witness of memory to the intense 
admiration ©f Robert Schumann for Bach. Day after day 
the young Tretbar, realizing then the genius of the ro 
mantic poet Schumann from inspiration rather than judg- 
ment, viewed the musician sit without one shadow of 
movement while the huge mass of singers under Mendels 
sohn’s beat repeated the choruses of “St. Matthew's Pas- 
sion.” “He shaded his closed eyes with one hand,” Mr 
Tretbar says, “crossed one leg over the other, and in this 
attitude never moved by a visible shade for two consecu- 
tive hours.” There never was more adoration expressed 
in the unconscious pose of a listener. 

Reminiscences of Leipsic are numerous. One of the 
most significant lay in the fact that having sung under 
Mendelssohn in the great performance of the “Passion,” 
a climax of choral glory and active direction, Mr. Tretbar 
should be present at the funeral services of Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, composer-conductor, in the Paulnier 
University Church within the period of his stay. 

Mendelssohn's habit of reviewing his chorus at the final 
or semi-final repetition is interestingly quoted by Mr. 
Tretbar. He was positive from the desk beforehand as to 


every detail but perfect pitch from each member individ- 
ually. He left the desk to his assistant conductor, Ferdi- 
nand David, on these latter occasions, and made his test 
quietly by penetrating the ranks while the chorus was in 
progress. A shadow of deviation and the singer was 
picked out and given the necessary lesson. 

In 1852 Mr. Tretbar came to America, lived in Balti- 
more, Buffalo, Toronto, Canada; Dubuque, Ia.; Montreal, 
Canada, and then to New York, where he entered his con- 
genial position with the firm of Steinway & Sons in the 
year 1865. His advent appeared to create almost a neces- 
sity, as Steinway Hall, hereafier to be famous, had not 
yet been built, but was added to the building the following 
year, and opened with a concert performance on October 
31, 1866. Herewith Mr. Tretbar’s artistic talent and ener- 
gies were enlisted with zeal. 

The house, built to seat 2,500 people, with capacity for 
extension, was rapidly made the home for concerts of the 
best orchestras, chamber organizations and soloists of all 
schools. A list alone of the artists who appeared would 
suggest volumes of interest and promise. With each and 
all Mr. Tretbar was at least on terms of agreeable busi 
ness interest, but a man of broad intelligence and artistic 
sympathies he has always been successful in meeting the 
world’s artists on a footing of kinship and cosmopolitan 
understanding. Mr. Tretbar is a modest man, but were 
he to aspire to enumerate it he would most likely find his 
“artist” visiting list framed on lines of friendship and high 
esteem about as large as any list in the world 

Answering a question as to how, at so early an age as 
fourteen years, when he moved to Leipsic, he could pos 
sibly have reached such a stage of intelligent advancement 
my matters of music, Mr. Tretbar remarked interestingly 
on the native art atmosphere of Brunswick where he was 
born. The permanent orchestra of Brunswick was, he 
said, so skilled a body of players as to be unique. Meyer- 
beer, directing his own work, “Les Huguenots,” here, 
was informed by Berlioz, who did not scruple express 
ing candidly that Meyerbeer might write but that he didn't 
think he could conduct, said that at no other point in Ger 
many could the composer conduct his own work—that the 
Brunswick band was in such a condition of ripe perfection 
that things went thereupon virtually by themselves where 
other bands would be sure to go to pieces under Meyer 
beer’s uncertain beat. 

From memory Mr. Tretbar can spin forth a list of 
artists’ names renowned the world over whose appearances 
at Steinway Hall have marked stages of strong educational 
value. Among pianists come Rubinstein, Essipoff, Theo- 
dore Ritter, Marie Krebs, Rosenthal, Ansorge, Boscovitz, 
William Mason, S. B. Mills, Oscar Pfeiffer, Anna Mehlig, 
Otto Hegner, Joseffy, William H. Sherwood, d’Albert and 
Franz Rummel. In addition to these Mr. Tretbar has 
managed in this country since the hall was closed Fried 
heim, Bloomfield-Zeisler and Paderewski. 

Violinists who appeared were Wilhelmj, Remenyi, 
Musin and Wieniawski. “All I remember,” as Mr. Tret- 
bar says, ‘there were lots of fiddlers.’ 

The singers’ list includes Adelina Patti, Christine 
Nilsson, Annie Louise Cary, Adelaide Phillips and Nor 
dica. Cary and Phillips were the two great contralti, 
Nordica, Mr. Tretbar recalls, having come to him an un 
finished singer with a lovely voice seeking professional 
work. He gave her an appearance or two, but advised her 
to go to Europe for further study at the time, which she 
did. Antoinette Sterling sang as a young girl in the hall 
and then went to reap fame and fortune in England. For 
Patti's little caprices Mr. Tretbar had only admiration—‘“a 
sweet nature petted and spoiled.” Nilsson did not im 
press over gently with her disposition—‘‘a case of liver” 
and Charles Dickens, who, like Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Ris 
tori and Charlotte Cushman, read in the hall, showed a 
great deal of ill-temper during his engagement 

\ long array of solo artists of all calibre, and flanking 
these the work of the most solid importance performed by 
orchestras under the caption of the New York Philhar 
monic and New York Symphony, New York Popular 
Orchestra concerts, Boston Symphony concerts. those of 
New York being directed in the main by Theodore 
Thomas, those of Boston by Gericke and Nikisch. 

For nearly thirty years a remarkable sequence of con- 
cert work, a potent chain of evidence in favor of national 
musical development, has been witnessed within Steinway 
Hall under the artistic guidance of Charles F. Tretbar, 
whose energies are vital, as they have ever been, toward 
the accomplishment of managerial enterprises in quarters 
outside the old Steinway auditorium of interesting history. 
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66 SCAR IL, King of Norway and 
Sweden, graciously appoints Stein- 
way & Sons piano makers to his 

royal court.” (Signed.) 

[his, the latest of the royal honors received 

by the house of Steinway, virtually completes a 

list which includes all the greatest potentates of 


urope. To its recipients it possesses a special 


value, since it confirms, after an interval of al 
most thirty years, the royal favor, evinced by His Majesty, when he, then 
Prince Oscar, first heard and approved the pianos of Steinway & Sons. 

While visiting the exposition at Paris, in 1867, Prince Oscar often found 
himself in the musical section of the exhibit, and his frank admiration for the 
pianos of this house, then first competing for international recognition, led 
to acquiring a grand piano by the Royal Swedish Musical Academy from the 
late Theodor C. F. Steinway, who was also in Paris during that memorable 
winter. 

The reception of the instrument in Stockholm brought forth a letter 
from Prince Oscar, well worth reproducing after the lapse of years, since it 
clearly presents the principles and instincts which have actuated the dis- 
tinguished career of its writer in the domain of art and letters. 

With the note came a photograph of its writer, and a copy of the very 
able speech in which he presented the name of Mr. Steinway for member- 
ship in the Academy. The medal, with the ribbon that gave it the value 
of a decoration, arrived later. 

In the years that have gone by since these honors became the treasured 
memories of the house of Steinway, Prince Oscar has made for himself a 
place among the poets of Sweden; for his kingdom his fostering care has 
achieved a foremost position in every department of art and letters. 

Men like Ibsen and Grieg, bent on creating works thoroughly national in 
character, but great enough to produce masterpieces that all the world 
claims as its own, have fulfilled their genius in every branch of literature, 
music and fine art—genius that in all this splendid reign has found in the 
appreciation of the sovereign its keenest stimulus and most beneficent 
patronage. 

LeTTeR FROM His Majesty Oscar, THEN PRINCE OF NORWAY AND SWEDEN 

(Autograph to Theodor Steinway.) 

Dear Sir—You have presented a most precious gift to the Royal Swedish Musical 
\cademy 3eing its actual president I do but fulfill a very gratifying duty when, in 
return for this care and kind attention, I now express to you, sir, as well in the name 
of that honorable institution as also in my own, our warm and sincere thanks, for 


nations and countries have their geographical limits, which certainly have their 


historical reasons, and may have their actual necessity. But social intercourse and 


friendly feelings are international; they extend far over them, and will do it more and 
more every day with progress of civilization. Art is essentially cosmopolitan; its 
As a noble pledge of this truth I am happy indeed to 


realm knows no boundaries. 
Your beautiful instrument has, of course, 


acknowledge your generous munificence. 
by its first-rate qualities excited general admiration at the solemn yearly meeting of 


December last, when it was heard for the first time, and it will, I am sure, in a very 
effective way benefit the instruction on piano at our conservatory Phe Royal Gov 
ernment was, at my request, pleased to decree you the national gold medal, bearing 
the inscription, “Illis suorum mesuere labores,” and the Royal Academy ‘has in her 
first general meeting this year, by unanimity, called you to take a place as a member 


of her honorable congregatior 
Believe me sir 
Yours most sincerely, 
OSCAR, 


Prince of Norway and Sweden 


the Steinway Grand of 1898 ts 


lhe note which followed the arrival 
no less cordial and appreciative 

It remains to show that the activity of the house during the three 
decades in which its Royal patron has wrought so nobly and ably for art 
has merited his respect and approval. 

How do great musicians and pianists regard the progress and perfection 
of the Steinway piano? Have Steinway & Sons obliterated the geographical 
boundaries of Europe and extending far over them become international: 
What part has the house of Steinway played in the world’s musical advance 
ment? 

Let us consider the statement uniformly put forth that Steinway pianos 
are indorsed and preferred for public and private use by the greatest living 
artists. 

With regard to “indorsement” the tabulated statements of the great 
majority of the most famous pianists of the century have long been ac- 
cessible to our readers, and can be obtained for the asking. The vital point 
is not touched by such letters of courtesy. Nor is the question whether 
great artists play Steinway pianos at home of much importance. Artists are 
obliged to practice on the make of pianos with which they happen to be 
concertizing. Composers and conductors covet Steinway pianos; Wagner, 
Liszt, Gounod, Felicien David, Verdi, Berlioz, Thomas, Joseffy, Bronsart, 
Mancinelli, Paderewski, all possessed them. Pianists, however, rarel) 
buy what is supplied them as a business necessity by the house with whose 


instruments they are concertizing. The real question is: What piano do 


artists play in public? Which contributes most to their artistic success? 
What house carries the greatest number of famous artists successfully 
through annual concert tournées and bids them farewell at the close of the 
contract richer in reputation, in hope and in purse? 

If we recall the great concert seasons which are famous in the annals of 


American music the matter admits of no doubt as far as this country is con 
cerned. Rubinstein played Steinway, Mehlig played Steinway; so dtl 
Essipoff, Paderewski, Rosenthal, Joseffy, Hofmann, Theodore Ritter and a 
score of others; and of late in Europe d’ Albert and Paderewski have greatly 
added to the lustre of their fame by the concerts given upon “Steinway 
Next to the propaganda made for Steinway & Sons by the pianos them 
selves, the concert stage has always been the most effective agent in 
enhancing their reputation and enlarging their patronage. To quote the 
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Russia, . . 


D Albert. 


England, . 


D’ Albert, 
Sophie Menter, 
Friedheim, 
Busoni, 


Siloti. 


Europe. 


(iermany,. . . 


Paderewsk1, 
Albert, 
Friedheim, 
Busoni, 


Sophie Menter. 


Steinway 
Pianos 


Played in Grand Concerts 
during 1896-7 and 97-8 by 
the artists named. 


France, . . Leonard Borwick. 
Holland, . . Siloti. 
Busoni, 


Denmark, . 


Friedheim. 


Norway and Sweden, 


Friedheim. 


Spain, . Da Motta. 
Aus der Ohe, 

Italy). . Paderewski, 
Sgambati. 
Joseffy, 

New York Siloti, 

om Rosenthal, 
Atlantic Seaboard, | Pugno, 


Josef Hofmann. 


America. 


Chicago 


and 


Interior, . . . 


Alberto Jonas, 
Pugno, 
Hofmann, 


Bloomfield - Zeisler, 


Siloti. 


Pacific Coast, . 


Paderewski (95-4), 
Rosenthal, 


Bloomfield - Zeisler. 


Mexico, . . . 


Nunez Gonzalo, 


Jonas Alberto. 


apy 
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St. Petersburg Zeitung, after a late concert given by d’Albert: “The Ameri- 
can Steinways did not go back on their reputation. The more you hear 
them the more you wish to.” 

The secret of the unique position of this unique piano is what may be 
called the steadfastness of the house behind it. No matter what the times 
or the evil promise of the future, two things never cease with Steinway & 
Sons: their tireless effort to perfect the piano at home and their persistent 
and consistent work of keeping it before the public in all dignified phases of 
musical activity. The reputation of Steinway pianos is not left to the hap- 
hazard effort of local musicians and dealers. While its presence is rightly 
regarded as a guarantee of the musicianship of any entertainment carried on 
by local talent, it is also heard under the hands of fine concert artists 
annually in every city of musical taste in the radius of a well-planned 
tournée. lor instance, during the last two seasons, while musical instru- 
ment makers found the struggle for existence almost intolerable, at least 
twelve of the greatest pianists alive were making concert tournées, each of 
them successful, with Steinway pianos. Playing Steinway, Paderewski was 
created Commander of the Crown of Italy; playing Steinway, d’ Albert 
bewitched the staid audience of Leipsic into recalling him thirty times in 
one concert. During the same season Arthur Friedheim inade a concert 
tournée through Denmark and Scandinavia, playing before Royalty; and 
Siloti covered the Netherlands in a brilliant series of recitals. Meantime, 
in America, .\us der Ohe, Joseffy, Rosenthal, Bloomfield-Zeisler, Alberto 
Jonas, and lately Siloti, Pugno and Josef Hofmann have all won success 
and added to their artistic laurels with the same noble instrument. 

In this relation the writer lavs before the public the accompanying tabu 
lated review of the tournées made by these artists and others of similar repu- 
tation during 1896 and 1897-8. It may be added that the reward was by no 
means lacking. There is no mistaking the quickened interest of the buying 
public when it results, as did the European concerts, in a magnificent ex 
tension of trade. The English public has long been the outspoken patron 
of the Steinway piano. This instrument appcars in the majority of high 
class concerts in London given by English artists. There, as elsewhere, no 
other house has ever sown as generously in the field of artistic representation 
as that of Steinway; none has reaped an equal reward. 

The development of this branch of the business of Steinway & Sons has 
been the life work of Chas. F. Tretbar. It is scarcely possible to do justice 
to the influence for good which this able musician has had upon the music 
of his adopted country. No movement of importance in the metropolis 
has gone forward independent of his wise assistance. Few the artists that at 
some crisis of their career have not had cause to bless his active sympathy, 
which no emergency has ever strained beyond its powers of active practical 
co-operation and help 

The following extracts from letters, cablegrams and European press 
notices explain in the simplest way the part which the Steinway piano has 
lately plaved in the great music centres of the world 


Rome—Quintet of Her Majesty the Queen, April 15. 1804 I cannot 


refrain from congratulating you on the perfection of your instruments and the recent 
and handsome success you have achieved here 

IT send you a program of the last concert that has taken place—last night in the 
private circle of Her Majesty the Queen—in which I played on your grand piano 


before an audience of about fifty persons of high rank G. SGAMBATI 


CABLEGRA/MIS. 

DkeEsSDEN, February 14, 1897.—Paderewski concert in presence of Royal Court; 
phenomenal success both for himself and Steinway grand. Twenty-five recalls, six 
encores Hotwept 

Leipsic, February 11, 1897.—Paderewski played Gewandhaus to-night; usual 

phenomenal success for him and Steinway piano; seventeen recalls. Played last week 
Court Italy on Steinway; was made Commander of the Crown of Italy 


Lonponx, November 16, 1897.—Have received warrant from Imperial Chancellor: 
appointing us manufacturers to His Majesty the Czar of Russia STEINWAY 

Lerpsic, February 6, 1898.—Paderewski, Gwendhaus, phenomenal success. Twenty 
mense success, Moscow: eight recalls HoLwept 
Letrsic, February 6, 18908.—Paderewski, Gewandhaus, phenomenal success. Twenty 


Hotwept 


five recalls, six encores 
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Leirsic, February 8, 1898.—D’Albert phenomenal success, Albert Halle, both fe 


himself and grand. Thirty recalls, six encores HoL_wept 


Lonpvon, February 9, 1808.——Her Majesty the Queen orders new scale Steinway 


with capo d’astro bar for private drawing room, Windsor Castl STEINWAY 


The steadily increasing popularity of “Steinway” in Europe made the 
time ripe to undertake the various concert tournées summarized in th 
tabulated statement. The press of Russia and Germany has made criticisi 
of the newcomer on the concert stage a special part of their concert notices, 


with the following results: 


FROM NOTICES OF D’ALBERT’S CONCERTS. 


“MusIcaLtscHEs Leipsic, October 17, 1897.—Eugen d’ Albert will 
begin a five weeks’ concert tournée in England in which he will use a Steinway grand 


exclusively. Before Christmas he will go from there to Russia, where he will give 


STEINWAY HALL, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


concerts in Moscow, St. Petersburg and Riga, and will direct a Philharmonic concert 


in Moscow 


Sr. PererspurG “ZeitunG,” November 30, December 12, 1897.—The Steinway 


grand did not go back on its reputation. The more one hears it the more one 
vants to 

“Rica TaGesiatt,” December y, 1897.—A grand piano by the world-renowned 
house of Steinway & Sons advanced to the first rank in this concert, in this section of 
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country. It proved to possess, especially in piano, a tone of entirely ravishing 
poetical loveliness and nobility that puts all its European colleagues in the shade. 


ALEXANDER STAEGER. 


“Mittau MaGazine,” December 10, 1897.—The difference between d’Albert and 
other pianists is that, while in all others the virtuoso is always more or less to the 
fore, in d’Albert the eminent virtuoso and the musician are so intimately connected 
that his faultless and brilliant technic appears to be only a means to an end, viz., the 
interpretation of works of art. The special quality of d’Albert’s playing is an astonish- 
ing clearness and limpidity which never fail him. On this occasion he was assisted 
in his artistic result by a specially beautiful concert grand by Steinway & Sons, of 


New York; so that his playing was absolutely overpowering 


“Rica Runpscuau,” December, 1897, * * * After a most flattering notice of 
d’Albert’s playing, continues: “Another element on this event remains to be men- 
tioned. The American Steinway was used for the first time. So far as can be decided 
irom this brief acquaintance, it certainly belongs to the “Flugeln des Gesanges” 
(Wings of Song). A noble, luxuriantly flowing tone characterizes it, almost organ- 
like in its streaming fullness. In this quality there are great advantages as well as small 
losses. If the instrument possesses all imaginable advantages for bravura as well 
as tender playing, the stroke facility of the vibration detracts in a certain degree from 
sharp, acute accent. Contrasted with the clear, heroic tenor of Bechstein it is more 
like a baritone-tenor. Each has its own role. We are not spoiled by other pianos 


and can only be thankful for the visit of this American star.” Hans Scumipt 


* LerpziGER ZEITUNG,” Letpsic, February 4, 1898.—The fifteenth subscription con 
cert took place at the Gewandhaus in the presence of His Majesty the King. I. ] 
Paderewski, our Gewandhaus Orchestra and Arthur Nikisch. A trifolium. No one will 
gainsay me when I characterize the concert as a “kings’ concert” in a double sense 
I have many times spoken fully of Paderewski. He stands alone and unapproach- 


* * * 


able in his art Paderewski played the F minor Concerto absolutely wonder 
pias 


fully, beyond all conception. What this man achieves at the piano is no piano playing 
in the vulgar sense of the words—no simple repetition of this or that work; it is a 
recreation: a deeper inner feeling of the music which he interprets. * * * The 
soul with which this master plays endows his art with the highest perfection, and puts 
* 


him in the very highest rank of contemporary pianists The piano which the 


irtist used yesterday was a splendid instrument of Steinway & Sons. F. R. Prau 


“Bape-Briatt,.” Bapen-BapeEn, January 29, 1898.—A festival concert on the evening 
of the birthday of His Majesty the Kaiser; Frau Sophie Menter pianist 


The delivery of Liszt's A major Concerto was astounding. <A subtile fineness of 


1 ability belongs to Frau Menter, which 


musical feeling belongs to it: an exceptior 


completely penetrates into the individuality of the composer and unveils his most 
intimate thoughts, such as no other pianist of his time possessed. In the delivery of the 
Etude by Sapellnikoff there lay a perfume, a grace, a poetry, which enraptured the 
hearers. Here Frau Menter unlocked from the piano charmed tones, and knew how 
to call forth overwhelming effects of timbre 

Frau Menter played a magnificent Steinway, whose mighty fullness of timbre 


and noble tone essentially supported her 


Even in Paris the present enthusiasm for Wagner has brought the 
orchestral piano of Steinway & Sons into prominence. Connoisseurs such 
as the Rothschilds, artists such as Doré, musicians like Gounod, have always 
owned and played Steinway pianos. The radical difference between the 
French tone quality and that of all other nations has made the popular 
demand for the organ-like fullness which strikes the attention of all who 
hear Steinways for the first time wait the development of a taste for the 
orchestral piano music for which they are a necessity. Last winter an an- 


nouncement in “Figaro” appeared as follows 


\ double feast of art is in store to-morrow for the hearers of the Lamoureux con- 
ert. They will hear for the first time the celebrated English pianist Leonard Bor- 
wick, and he will play one of the most marvelous instruments that the house of 
Steinway & Sons, of New York, have made up to this day 

The enormous impression produced by the Steinway pianos in 1867 is well known. 
Since then the enthusiastic testimony of such masters as Berlioz, Liszt, Felicien 
David, Gounod, Rubinstein, Paderewski, &c., have confirmed the universal reputation 
for these instruments. Has not Wagner himself said of them that they are fine and 
noble works of art, showing thus that he recognized their value? 

The concert to-morrow will thus present great interest. The audition of M. Bor- 
wick, who was for six years a pupil of Clara Schumann, will be, believe us, a revela- 


tion to musicians.—Figaro,” January 15, 1808 


It may be added that the début of Mr. Borwick was as successful as 
the paragraph quoted foretold, and that Paris, like St. Petersburg, finds 
that “the more it hears the Steinway piano the more it wants to.” 

It is not necessary to pursue the subject further. Enough has been 
said to lay open the fact that no other piano house in existence has ever 
traversed the artistic world in both hemispheres with absolute artistic 
success as has been done by Steinway & Sons during the past two seasons 
No other has ever met the demands of such a wide variety of artistic touch 
and temperament and carried all to successful public performance. No other 
has merited or put forth the claim to be THE ONE GREAT INTER- 
NATIONAL PIANO MAKER OF THE WORLD. 
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New York. 


LAMPERTI, 


Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. | 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 

Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence: Dresden, 
Germany. 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my ov/y representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by der.” | 

Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. 


G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 


The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the pures: Italian | 
schools ; a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York. 


| 
HENRY T. FLECK, | 
| 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Miss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pianist. 
Instruction. Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
Music « lasses. 
Studio: 147 West 7Ist Street, New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 1st Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Baritone. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Rooms 803-804. 
Mail address: 101 West 86th Street, New York 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Ave., Mondays and ‘Thursdays. 
Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 


NATHAN GANS 


Piani ist. 


Pupils in Piano, Theory and Virgil Method. 
Studio: 165 West 48th St., New York. 


MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
Pianist. 
Will take a limited number of pupils, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices 

Address: 44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. TOM KARL, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 18 West 75th Street, New York. 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 

Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry 's) and Direct- 

or of Music at Madison Avenue M. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction. 

Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Copentt, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York C ollege of Music. 
Studios: 1668 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Wissner’s, 539 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
sand aturday s. 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLtTurE, 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 East l4th Street, New York. 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
Solo Tenor and Singing Master. 

Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte gy 
de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &c. 
Vocal Studio: 138 5th Ave. (Hardman Bidg.). 

New York. | 


LILLIE a’Angelo BERGH 
School of Singing. 
Studios: The Albany, 52d St. & B’dway, New York 
Famous method for Voice Development. OPERA 
ORATORIO and CONCERT. WNative’s accent in 
Italian, German, French and English, SUMMER 
SCHOOL for Teachers and Professional Singers. | 
Correspondence Invited. | 


‘THE MISSES ADELINA anpb 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


| CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 
| 


Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


Vocal Studio, 
9 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Authorized representative of the 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method. 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 


|PAUL TIDDEN, 


Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR— AND CONCERT 
8 East 22d Street, New York. | 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
70 West 9th Street, New York. 


CHARLES -HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. With the 
National Conservatory. Instruction, Organ and 
Harmony. 
12 West 11th street, New vere. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 


Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and ‘Conductor. 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street ; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 


Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


| the 7 Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. | 


esidence: 1 West 87th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


DELAVAN HOWLAND, 
Choral, Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor. 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
ddress 38 East 10th Street, New York. 


PERRY AVERIL L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., New York. 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 

Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 
servatory in a 149 East 21st St., New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Studio 98 Fifth avenue, New York. Reception 
hours 11-12. Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, Satur- 


day. 


A. FARINI, 


Vocal Studio, 23 Irving Place, New York. 


Reception hours: 2 to 4 P. M. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. Good 
voices cultivated vod contract. 
145 East 83d Street, near ae Avenue. 


SOPHIA PRIESTLEY, 
Piano Instruction. 
6 East 47th Street, New York. 


E. A. PARSONS, 
Pianist and. Com T, 
Knickerbocker Building, 

and 38th Street, 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | 


AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 


230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
PF. & H. CARRI Directors. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N d: 
Chickering Hall, New Yor 


| CARL FIQUE, 
Piano, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
Studio: 501 and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE ENGLE. 18 Irving Place, New York. 


“VICTOR HARRIS, 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine, 
55 West 33d Street, New York. 


| HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 

| Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall 

| Personal address: 318 East 150th Street, New York 


MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture. 


Room 207 Abbey Building, 
and New York. 


FRAN CIS FISCHER POWERS, 


Voice Culture. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York Season, November 1 to May 
Denver (Col.) Season May 10 to October i, 1898. 


EDWARD MAYERHOFER, 
Piano Instruction. 


| 
| 

| MUSICAL COURIER, New York, or 

15 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 


HENRY sc HRADIECK’S Ss 
Violin School. 
| Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
| Pupil of the celebrate 
Mors. FLOREN TA p’ ARONA. 


| Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 71st Street, New York. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
ew York. 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 
Contralto. 


Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD. 
421 West 57th Street, New York. 


J. _PIZZARELLO 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory. 


For particulars address 
50 West 3th Street, New York. 


GEORGE FLEMING, 


Baritone, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
basal West 34th Street, New York. 


FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing, 
121 West 42d Street, New York. 


SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
Instructor of the Violin. 

Pupil of and highly recommended by the late 
Jacques Dont, the great violin pedagogue. 
Formerly with the Boston Symphony and Theo. 
Thomas Orchestra. 

String Orchestra Class meets Mondays, 8 P. M. 

Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils 


Studio: Monroe Building, Room 1 
11 East 50th York City. 


Edw. Mollenhave College of Music, 


| Theeminent violinist Ep. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano. 


B. Zellman, Singi ng: 
Mollenhauer, Violin and Harmony 


Hans Painting. 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 setae Ave. (near 105th St.), NBW YORK. 


PARCELLO, 


Contralto. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE spenane 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRA ANO. 


(4 Opera, Concert and Oratorio, Piano 


Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIG UE MOTT. 
| VocaL INSTRUCTION. 
| The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 


New York. 


| A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 


| 
| 163 West 12Ist Street, New York. 


| RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


Organ lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, cor- 


| ner5th Avenue and 29th Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing."’ Address by mail 29 Vesey Street. 


Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WILL C. MACFARLANE, 


Concert Organist. 
Organ Recitals, Instruction in Organ Playing and 
Musica! Theory. 
Address: All Souls’ Church, 
Madison Avenueand féth Street, New York City 


Miss ALICE JAN IE ROBERTS, 


Pianist, Musical Talks. 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction. 
406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio: 151 East @2d Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD- THIE RS. 
Vocal Studio, 649 Lexington Avenue. 


2 


Lessons resumed September 3 
Classes formed—voices tried—Fridays 2to4P.M 


J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor, 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singing. Mondays and 


Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor. Madison Ave., N.Y 


ADELE LEWING, 
Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
(Leschetizky Method.) 


Address Steinway Hall, or Studio, 
% Fifth Avenue, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


Solo Pianist and Accompanist 


Instruction— Piano, Organ —Harmony 
Studio: 9 West 65th Str ont New York 
With the New Yor sllege of Music 


SicGnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
The Baritone. 


Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1410 Dauphin St., Philadelphia, Pa 


MARY E. SCOTT, Soprano and Pianist. 
DORA B. SC¢ Le? Contralto 


Concerts, Musicales, Receptions. Pupils accepted, 
25 West 42d Street, New York. 


Miss ELISE LATHROP, 


Mezzo Soprano and Pianiste. 
% East 62d Street, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York 


Mme. LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Voca. INSTRUCTION, 


Leading teacher of the methods of the 
famous FRANCESCO LAMPERTI 


Summer term for teachers and professionals. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
For Terms, &c., address 
110 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Mme. LOUISE GAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Author of “ Hints About My Singing Method" 
1211-1215 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Special Rates for Summer Term. 


Miss MAUD MORGAN, 
Harpist. 


13 Livingston Place, New York. 
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WALTER HENRY HALL, 
METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
Of the University of the State of New York, New York. 


For terms for Conducting address St. James 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, Church, Madison Ave and 71st St., New York. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


DUDLEY BUCK, President. 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 

W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 

By special arrangement | 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 35th Street, New York. 


THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director, 

— | offers the greatest advantages to piano students. 
Open all summer. Special terms from June 1, 1898 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, | — 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, Baritone. 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. | vocal Instruction. Opera, Concert, Oratorio. 
| Mending of Breaks. Style, Lamperti-Milan Method. 
Address : Ind. 


Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, | 
knows how to use Ars voice as well as fhose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. | 
| PHono—RHYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- 


NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION, 


ERNST BAUER, | Tue Parker, 123 W. 39TH St. New York. 


Teacher of Violin. } 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 


| 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
| 
| 


ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M. 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone— Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York. 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist. 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation. 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hail, New York. 


CULBERTA MILLETT, 


Vocal Instruction, 
318 West 56th Street, 
New York. 


Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 84th Street, New York. 


J. J. BERGEN, 
Solo Tenor. 
Second Collegiate Church, New York ; Washing- 
ton Street Synagogue, Newark. For engagements 
address 135 West 44th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) — 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 
Voices educated strictly in the J/talian school. 


| 
} 


FRANK SEALY, 


ic lew Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others 
Conductor Newark, N. J.. Madrigal Club. Instruc- Studio: 81 Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 


tion—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York 


PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 


Mr. WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia. 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 


Voice and Artistic Singing Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, Ia., July 7 to 2; Moun- 
tain Park, Md., August 2 to 26. Resumes in | 
Dubuque, Ia., September 12. 


— Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 
| Vocal Teacher, 


CARL HAUSE R. | Certificated pupil of 1203 Carnegie Studios, 
Violinist. | Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 


Instructor ; Violin ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble Playing 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex'ton ave , New York. 


— 


Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. AMERICAN BASSO. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | Address: 177 Duane Street, New York City. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


THe VIRGIL PIANO. SCHOOL, OPEN 


29 West 15th Street, 
ALL 


NEW YORK 


SUMMER. 


Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, pirector. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, *58isted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instruments. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing. &c. 
Catalogues Free on Application. 
The Eppinger Conservatcry will be open all summer. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Paris. Paris. 


COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
UE Li!ATTENTION DES LECTRURS EST SCHOOL 
PPELEE SUR VOUS AU .MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 1 Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique, 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’'AVENIR. Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEDERAT, French Musi 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 
Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfortand care. Chaperonage. rench 
and Italian Conversation. 

30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


PAUL LHERIE, DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian method. Complete course. Stage 


The Celebrated Baritone. Com 
practice oice, lyric declamation, languages, 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching ir olfage, ensemble music, mise-en-scene. 
National Conservatoire, Paris. Class and single lessons. 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. » 
Italian and French Methods. 


69 rue de Douai, Paris. 
INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. HENRI Martin, PARIS. 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages— Music 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 


Theatre—Operatic roles in caste 
Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 


Private Lessons—Class Exercise- 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, M. DUBULLE, 


essons in Piano Playing an heory. M. Falcke 

qpecte English, German and Spanish. Address, 85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 

165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. | Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-Scéne 


Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCRNE IN PRIVATE HOME. | M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, Cuant 


4 28 rue Duperré, PARIS. 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. : perre, 
52 Faubourg St. SPECIALTIES: 


Champs-Ely Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 


Large and Noble Style. 


Special Study of Répertoire 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 


French, Italian. 
FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
M. JULES ALGIER, 
Experienced Chef d'Orchestre. KEMPNER, 
Professeur de Répertoire. Concert SINGER. 


9 rue Demours, Paris. 
Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory. 


— Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princess 


P. mance. Stephanie of Austria. 


VON DER HEYDsTR. 4, BERLIN, W. 
Professeur de Chant. 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con- PIANIST, 
sacrées au rands compositeurs, - 
x scompositeurs, qui eux-mémes Address, 31 Leopold street, Munich. 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


CHEF DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Mrs. ALEX. RIHM 

(Mezzo Soprano). Voice Culture. 
Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 

Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! Studio : 286 South 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the round. 


Not a stopping place, but a Home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 
WALTER H. McILROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon. 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street. 
New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Opéra, Papis. 
Creatrice of Tannh&user and 1’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 


Specialty made of correct emission of the voice MMe. EMMA RODERICK 


and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


JULIANI, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. Cc. B. HAWLEY, 


French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scéne. Special training for Concert, Oratorio and Church 


>aRC MONCEAU), Choir. 
(Parc MONCEAU), @ rue Fortuny New Studio : 251 Fifth Ave., cor. 28th St., New York. 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 
Pare Monceau.) PARIS 


“A Faulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Players."’ 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC PERFORMANCE. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 

The Technic-Klavier provides a new, superior and thoroughly scientific means of both Technical 
and Musical development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress in Piano 
Playing than is possible by any other means of study. New Term begins on Wednesday, Jan. 20, 
1898 (Instruction in German and English). Examination and Entrance days, Monday and Tuesday, 

an. 24and 25. Hours, 10to1and 3to6. Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German 
or English) sent free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. Interviews with Director by 
special appointment. Rerlin. Potadamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 
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THE 


+ Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the critical ex- 

amination of the musical 


\ 


CHICKERING 


S & SONS, 
N 791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


STERLING 


High Standard of Construction. 
<S=_DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK,—Continued. _PELIX JAEGER, 
panda | Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


Vocal Instruction. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York 
Master of Singing. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, | 10to 12. Residence : 34 Gramercy Park. 
Soprano. 

Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: “The Lenox,” 2 West 36th St., New York BUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 

234 West 42d Street, New York. 


Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture 
Italian Method. Tone placing and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 


| 
Addresses of 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 
26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York. ie Nd 

LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON | 

Soprano. Musical Organizations, 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 


Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West Sith Street, New York. 


Music Clubs, 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 
321 Sackett Street, 392 McDonough Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 


Musical Societies, 


EMMA K. DENISON, Singing Societies, 
Vocal Instruction, 


138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. Bands and Orchestras 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the ThéAtre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio. 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East 59th Street, New York. 


Music Managers, etc. 


Can be secured at rates. Apply N. 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Wu. M. SEMNACHER, Director, O. P., Bureau of Information, Tue 
Thorough instruction given in Piano, Violin and 


other instruments; also Vocal Culture and Com- + 
position. Harmony in class free to pupils. Courier, New York 


Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, and Composition. 
rench School. 
Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~ 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
Delle Sedie t Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art. French Language. 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 


7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 
Boston. 


FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Special Summer Session 1898. 
Send for Circulars. 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street, WORCESTER, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston 
Soloists and Teachers. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 
SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 
York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass 


MISS MARY H. MANSFIELD, 
SOPRANO, 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
Address: Thomas & Fellows, Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Instruction. 
Voice, Violin, Piano, Composition and Ensemble 


Studio: 131 West 56th Street, New York. 


FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 
Accompanist. Coaching a Specialty, 
Address 30 East 22d Street, New York. 


MODERN SCENERY 
Constructed and Painted. 


MECHANICAL EFFECTS AND PROPERTIES. 
FOLDING SCENERY to pack in wardrobe trunks. 
SCENERY TO RENT (smal! or large) for 
Benefits and Trial Trips. 

TABLEAU MATERIAL—Backings, Maskings and 
Frames for Tableau Vivants for hire. 

LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 
Tel.: No. 753 Harlem. Station R.,. NEW YORK, 


London, England. — 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus te the 
24 Elgin Avenue ndon, W 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 

and the #sthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 


Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
— &c., given. 

‘ees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C. 


The Berta Grosse-Thomason School for Piano. 


Studios, Brooklyn: 
300 Fulton Street and 61 Tompkins Place. 
Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason was educated by 
and was preparatory teacher for Franz Kullak, 
Berlin. 


FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 


5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini), 
Formerly assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
moderate. 


GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 5th Avenue, New York. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ, Theory Lessons. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing. 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
22 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.” MANUEL GARCIA. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Stamford, Conn. 


HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 


76 East 93d St., or Steinway Hall 
New York City. 


DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 


SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, . 


Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avenuc. 


ILL., 


CHICAGO, 


U. S. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADEMY 


KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 
Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Karl Klindworth 

DIRECTORS: The Conservatory Directors and Herr Court Conductor DR. WILH. KLEEFELD. 
Artistic Adviser: Herr Royal Chambersinger FRANZ BETZ. Principal Teachers of the Conservatory : 
Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, W. Berger, Mayer-Mahr. Elisabeth Jeppe (plano); Zajic, Gruen- 

Tg, Frau Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Luedemann ('cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, 

Miss Lena Beck (singing) Operatic School: Fran KTELKA GERSTE Miss Lina Beck. Frau 
Galfy, pie Lieban, Goldschmidt (singing); Dehnicke (acting); Kleefeld (study of parts). For the 
Piano classes from October 1, 1808, Herr CONRAD ANSORGE, in Berlin. Prospectus gratis. Hours for 
application, 4 to6 Pp. m. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Thirty-eiahth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano. Prof. 
Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sherwood, Tyson- 
Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrman, Music Director Hipne1, Organist 
Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra 
at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Vocal 
Culture, Iffert, Friiul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnuberger, &c.; for the 
Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c, Education from the beginning to 
the finisii, Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, yey | of April and begin- 
ning of September. Admission granted also at other times, Prospectus and full list of teachers at the 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


offices of THe MUSICAL CouRIER and through 


Established 1846, 


C.G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Engraving and 
Printing, 

Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 
conditions, 


eee 


LARGEST H0 SE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


| 


| 
| 
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| Voice Production, Voice Mending, 


The Conservatory of Music, 


The Conservatory embraces: First. Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental instru- 
ments); Second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (/) operatic singing. There 
is also atraining school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are classes tor 
Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 
ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestrial playing, conducting, ac. &c. Teaching sta 
consists of forty teachers 

Winter term will begin September 16; Summer Term. April]. Entrance examination takes place on 
the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse, 45). The yearly fees are WO marks ($75) for piano, violin 
viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks ($100) for 


solo singin 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. . 


For full details apply to the Secretary. 
CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


MADAME MORIANI, 
(W. ADLINGTON), 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 
Representing the World's Greatest Artists, 


Vocal and Instrumental 


and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching In Five Different Languages. 


All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Troves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cables: “ Liszt, London.” 


PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 

any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 


Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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